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PREFACE. 

In  publishing  these  Lectures  there  are  two  remaik^  which 
I  ought  at  once  to  make,  because  they  may  serve  to  obviate 
much  criticism  which  will  have  no  relation  to  the  objects 
which  I  have  had  in  view. 

1.  By  Exegesis  I  always  mean  the  explanation  of  the 
immediate  and  primary  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 
If  I  were  treating  the  subject  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much 
of  the  material  which  has  furnished  forth  many  hundreds 
of  commentaries  remains  practically  unchanged  from  early 
days.  But  this  material  is  mainly  homiletic.  It  aims 
almost  exclusively  at  moral  and  spiritual  edification.  In 
such  practical  instruction  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen  abound,  and  it  is  often  of  the  highest 
intrinsic  value  even  when  it  has  but  a  slender  connexion 
with  the  text  on  which  it  is  founded.  When  I  speak  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  I  am  using  the  phrase  in  its 
narrower  and  more  limited  meaning. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  within  the  compass  of  Eight  Lectures 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  so  wide  a  subject  would  be 
impossible.  To  write  a  full  history  of  Elxegesis  would 
require  a  space  of  many  volumes.     I  here  only  profess  to  deal 
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with  the  chief  qpochs  in  the  progress  of  Biblical  science,  and 
my  endeavour  has  been  to  give  some  account,  however  brief, 
of  those  who  caused  the  chief  moments  of  &esh  impulse  to 
the  methods  of  interpretation.  Hence,  there  have  been 
many  eminent  commentators  whose  names  do  not  occur  in 
the  following  pages  because  their  writings  produced  no 
change  in  the  dominant  conceptions.  The  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  great  Romanist  commentators  since  the 
Reformation,  such  as  Yatablus  (t  1647),  Maldonatus  (t  1583), 
Estius  (t  1613),  Cornelius  k  Lapide  (t  1657),  Martianay 
(t  1717),  Calmet  (t  1757),  and  others.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  depreciate  their  conspicuous  merits.^  In  any 
complete  History  of  Exegesis  the  names  of  these  great  and 
learned  writers  would  of  course  find  an  honoured  place.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  touch  upon  their  labours  partly  from 
want  of  space,  but  chiefly  because  I  only  profess  to  furnish 
some  outline  of  the  epoch-making  events  of  Scriptural  study. 
There  does  not  exist  in  any  language  a  complete  History 
of  Exegesis.  Large  materials  for  such  a  task  are  collected 
in  such  works  as  the  Isagoge  of  Bvddeus  (1730),  Schrock's 
KirdiengeschiclUe  (1768 — 1812),  Rosenmiiller's  Historia  In- 
terpretationis  (1795 — 1814),  Meyer's  Oeschickte  der  Schrifter- 
kldrung  (1803),  Klausen's  SermenetUik  des  Nmen  Testaments 
(translated  from  the  Danish  1841),  Diestel's  Qeschichte  des 
AUen  TestamerUes  (1869),  Reuss'  Die  Geschickte  der  Heiligert 
Schriften  (1874),  Merx's  Die  Prophetie  des  Joel  und  ihre 
Ausleger  (1879),*  and  others  which  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  appended  Bibliography.  Much  information  on  parts 
of  the  subject  may  also  be  derived  from  the  various  Histories 

^  For  some  account  of  these  Commentators,  see  Elaosen,  ffermeneiUik 
(Germ,  Tr.  1841),  pp.  249-252.     Werner,  Oeseh.  d,  Kath.  Thiol,  1866. 
'  I  give  the  dates  of  the  editions  which  I  have  myself  oaed. 
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of  Gratz,  Jo^t,  Neander,  Qieseler,  Bohrtnger,  Dorner,  Milman, 
and  others.  But  the  entire  history  has  never  beea  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  written,  and  it  would  furnish 
worthy  occupation  for  a  lifetime  of  study.  If  I  have  some- 
timea  wemed  the  reader  with  too  many  references  I  havo 
done  so  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  useful  to  some 
student  who  may  hereafter  undertake  a  task  so  interesting 
and  so  instructive. 

In  writing  these  sketches  of  the  History  of  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation I  have  never  forgotten  that  the  Bampton  Lectures 
are  meant  to  be  apologetic.  My  sole  desire  has  been  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  furthering  the  interests 
of  truth.  So  far  as  former  methods  of  exegesis  have  been 
mistaken  they  have  been  also  perilous.  A  recognition  of 
past  errors  can  hardly  fail  to  help  us  in  disencumbering  from 
&tal  impediments  the  religious  progress  of  the  future. 

I  have  desired  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Founder  in 
three  ways. 

First,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  inevitable  change  in  the 
conditions  of  criticism  which  has  been  necessitated  alike  by 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  Church  and  by  that  advance 
in  knowledge  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation  of 
the  ways  and  works  of  God. 

Secondly,  by  showing  that  there  is  in  the  final  and  eternal 
teachings  of  Scripture  a  grandeur,  which,  in  all  ages,  how- 
ever learned  or  however  ignorant,  has  secured  for  them  a 
transcendent  authority.  A  Book  less  sacred  w^ould  have 
been  discredited  by  the  dangerous  uses  to  which  it  has 
often  been  perverted;  but  no  aberrations  of  interpreters 
have  been  sufiFered  to  weaken,  much  less  to  abrogate,  the 
essential  revelation  which  has  exercised  from  the  first,  and 
will  **  to   the    last  syllable  of  recorded  time "  continue    to 
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*  exercise  a  unique  power  over  the   hearts  and  consciences 
of  men. 

Thirdly,  by  robbing  of  all  their  force  the  objections  of 
infidels  and  freethinkers  to  the  historic  details  or  moral 
imperfections  of  particular  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  endeavour  has  an  importance  that  those  only  will 
appreciate  who  have  tried  to  understand  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts.  "There  are  things  in  the  Old  Testament," 
says  Professor  Drupimond,  "cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
apologist  by  sceptics,  to  which  he  has  simply  no  answer. 
These  are  the  things,  the  miserable  things,  the  masses  have 
laid  hold  of.  They  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  freethought 
platform  and  the  secularist  pamphleteer.  A  new  exegesis,  a 
reconsideration  of  the  historic  setting,  and  a  clearer  view  of 
the  moral  purposes  of  God,  would  change  them  from  barriers 
into  bulwarks  of  the  faith."  ^  But  we  cannot  meet  these 
objections  by  treating  the  Bible  as  a  mere  word-book,  as  a 
compendium  of  homogeneous  doctrines,  as  "  an  even  plane  of 
nroof  texts  without  proportion,  or  emphasis,  or  light,  or 
shade."  The  existence  of  moral  and  other  difficulties  in 
t*he  Bible  has  been  frankly  recognised  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  can  no  longer  be  met  by  such  methods  as 
were  devised  by  Philo,  or  Origen,  or  Aquinas,  or  Calovius. 
But  they  vanish  before  the  radical  change  of  attitude  which 
has  taught  us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  divinely  adapted  to  the  hard  heart,  the 
dull  understanding,  and  the  slow  development  of  mankind. 
They  are  fatal  to  untenable  theories  of  inspiration  whether 
Rabbinic  or  Scholastic,  but  they  are  powerless  against  the 
clearer  conceptions  which  we  have  neither  invented  nor 
discovered,  but  which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  the  teach- 
^  Coniributions  of  Science  to  ChridianUyr  Expositor,  Feb.  1885. 
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ing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  domaiDS  of  History  and  of 
Scieace.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  Yes,  and  Nature  too  is  the 
same  now  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras ;  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  interpret  the  Bible  now  by  the  methods  of 
xjiba  or  Hilary  as  it  is  to  interpret  Nature  by  the  methods 
"of  Pythagoras.  The  History  of  Exegesis  leads  us  to  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  a  methmj,  and  leaves  us  with  a  Bible 
more  precious  than  of  old,  because  more  comprehensible, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  impregnable  in  every  essential 
particular  against  any  existing  form  of  assault 

But  instead  uf  dogmatically  propounding  a  scheme  of 
interpretation,  I  have  allowed  the  History  of  Interpretation 
to  suggest  to  us  its  own  scheme,  and  to  deliver  for  our 
guidance  its  own  lessons.  We  shall  see  system  after  system — 
the  Halakhic,  the  Kabbalistic,  the  Tniditional,  the  Hierarchic, 
the  Inferential,  tlie  Allegorical,  the  Dogmatic,  the  Natural- 
istic— condemned  and  rejected,  each  in  turn,  by  the  experience 
and  widening  knowledge  of  mankind,  These  erroneous 
systems  arose  from  many  causes.  The  original  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  for  many  ages  unknown  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  when  Greek  also  became  an  unknown 
language  to  all  except  a  f^^Y^  the  caprice  of  interpreters  was 
freed  from  important  checks.  Religious  controversy  went  to 
Scripture  not  to  seek  for  dogmas  but  to  find  them.  Mysticism 
interpreted  it  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment  and 
placed  the  interpreter  above  tlie  text.  A  spurious  and 
unenlightened  idolatry  for  the  letter  of  Scripture  ignored  its 
ampUcity  and  universality,  and  sought  for  enigmas  and 
m^'steries  in  the  plainest  passages.  A  scholastic  orthodoxy 
developed  elaborate  systems  of  theology  out  of  imaginary 
emphases,    and    by    the    aid    of    exorbitant    principles    of 
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inference.  Some  of  these  causes  of  error  are  removed,  but 
we  still  meet  the  pale  and  feeble  shadows  of  the  old  systems 
wandering  here  and  there,  unexorcised,  in  modern  commen- 
taries*  They  can,  however,  only  be  regarded  with  curiosity 
as  anachronisms  and  survivals.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
as  each  individual  has  his  idols  of  the  cavern,  so  each  ago 
should  have  its  idols  of  the  forum  or  the  theatre,  to  which  it 
offers  a  passionate  yet  half-unacknowledged  worship.  But 
the  last  word  of  the  sacred  Book  was  a  word  of  infinite 
significance*  It  was,  **  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols/*  Idols  are  always  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  attainment 
of  the  truth.  Sooner  or  later  they  that  make  thera  become 
like  unto  them,  and  so  do  all  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 
Such  ciSmXa — '*  ignorant  well-meanings,  credulous  suspicions, 
and  fond  conceits  '* — these  fleetmg  images  born  of  confusions 
of  language^  false  theories,  and  perverse  demonstrations,^ — 
only  *  vanish  when  the  light  of  God  penetrates  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  shrine.  History  is  a  ray  of  that  light  of 
God,  A  great  part  of  the  Bible  is  History,  and  all  History, 
rightly  understood,  is  also  a  Bible,  Its  lessons  are  God's 
divine  method  of  slowly  exposing  error  and  of  guiding  into 
« tru^Ji.  "  Facts  are  God's  words,  and  to  be  disloyal  to  God's 
facts  is  to  dethrone  Him  from  the  world."  Orosius  began 
hisj  summary  of  the  De  Civit-ute  Dei  with  the  memorable 
words,  Divind  Fravidentid  affUur  mundus  et  korjio*  It  was 
from  the  same  point  of  view  that  Bossuet  composed  his 
History,  "History"  said  Vico,  **  is  a  Civil  theology  of 
the  Dirine  Providence/*  "The  History  of  the  World,*' 
said  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  "  is  not  inteUigible  apart  from  a 

*  ^^Jdola  fori  omninm  molcstissiiim  aimt  ;  qtiae  ex  foedens  verbonim  et 
nominum  se  iiiBintianint  in  iiitel!«ctam."  *'  Idda  theatri  innata  non  sant 
»  .  .  sed  ex  fubnlia  tlieoriaram  et  perveraifl  kgibua  demonatrationum  plaite 
indita  el  recepta.*' — Bacon,  Nov,  Organum.  lib.  L  lix.  Ix. 
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Govemmeat  of  the  world/*  ''Every  step  in  advance  in 
History/*  said  Fichte,  *' every  mental  act  which  introduces 
into  its  chain  of  occurrences  something  absolutely  new,  is  an 
iaflowing  of  God.  God  alooe  makes  History,  but  He  does 
tliis  by  the  agency  of  man/*^  "Great  men,"  says  Carlyle, 
"are  the  inspired  texts  of  that  divine  book  of  RevelatioBB 
whereof  a  chapter  is  completed  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by 
some  named  History/'  ^  And  if  we  look  for  higher  sanctions 
than  those  of  Vico,  or  Humboldt,  or  Fichtc,  or  Carlyle^ — higher 
too  than  those  of  Orosius,  or  Augustine,  or  Bossuet — we  find 
them  in  St  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History  in  his  speech  at 
Athens,  that  **  God  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  .  ,  .  . 
having  determined  their  appointed  seasons,  that  they  should 
seek  God  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him/*^ —  or  in  the  yet  briefer  testimony  of  St  John,  that 
there  is  a  true  light,  a  constant,  continuous  revelation  of 
the  Word  which  lighteth  every  man,  and  is  ever  coming 
into  the  World ;  * — or  once  again  in  two  pregnant  passages 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  God  who  fragmentarily 
and  multifariously  spake  unto  the  Fathers  in  the  Prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  s|joken  imto  us  in  His  Son ; "  ^  and 
•*  But  now  hath  He  promised,  saying,  '  Yet  once  mom  will  I 
make  to  tremble  not  the  earth  only  but  also  the  heaven/ 
And  this  word  '  Yet  once  more '  signifieth  the  removing  of  ' 
those  things  that  are  shaken  ,  .  .  .  that  those  things  which 
are  not  shaken  may  remain/*^  * 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  **  How  can  the  Bible  have 
been  liable  to  agelong  misapprehensions  if  it  be  a  Divine 
Revehition  ?  '* 


1  Fkbie*  ^1?,  TheoUgy,  p.  651, 
•  Act»  xvii.  26-30, 
»  Hell.  L  I. 


*  John  i.  9, 
"  Hob.  lii  27, 
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.i.  The  answer  is  very  simple:  the  Bible  is  not  so 
much  a  revelation  as  the  rtcord  of  a  revelation,  and  the 
inmost  and  most  essential  truths  which  it  contains  have 
happily  been  placed  above  the  reach  of  Exegesis  to  injure, 
being  written  also  in  the  Books  of  Nature  and  Experience, 
and  on  the  tables,  which  cannot  be  broken,  of  the  heart  of 
Man.  "Where  the  doctrine  is  necessary  and  important," 
there,  says  Whichcote,  "  the  Scripture  is  clear  and  full." 

ii.  But,  secondly,  I  borrow  the  method  of  Bishop  Butler, 
and  say  that  the  agelong  misinterpretations  of  the  Bible  are 
no  more  a  disproof  of  its  divine  authority,  than  are  the  age- 
long misinterpretations  of  Nature  any  disproof  of  its  Divine 
Creation.  If  the  History  of  Exegesis  involve  a  history  of 
false  suppositions  slowly  and  progressively  corrected,  so,  too, 
does  the  History  of  Science.  Kepler  was  contented  to  wait  a 
century  for  a  reader,  where  God  had  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer.  God  is  patient  because  Eternal,  and 
man  who  is  slow  to  learn  spiritual  truths,  is  stiU  slower  Xsf 
unlearn  familiar  erroiu  Being  men  and  not  angels,  it  is  by 
a  ladder  that  we  must  mount  step  by  step  towards  that 
heaven  which  the  mind  of  man  can  never  reach  by  wings. 

iil  And,  thirdly,  explain  or  illustrate  the  fact  as  we  may, 
a  fact  it  is.  "Twenty  doctors,"  said  Tyndale,  "expound  one 
text  twenty  ways,  and  with  an  antitheme  of  half  an  inch 
some  of  them  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days  long."  ^  The  last 
Revision  of  the  Bible  has  once  more  reminded  us  that  many 
passages  and  hundreds  of  expressions  which  have  been 
implicitly  accepted  by  generations,  and  quoted  as  the  very 
word  of  God,  were  in  fact  the  erroneous  translations  of  im- 
perfect readings.  If  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  have 
always  had  to  be  content  with  a  Bible  which  is  in  so  many 
'  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man, 
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instances  inaccurately  copied  or  wrongly  translated,  it  is  nol 
astonisliing  that  they  should  also  have  had  to  put  up  with 
a  Bible  which  in  many  instances  has  been  wrongly  ex- 
plained. Now  if  indeed  every  word  of  Scripture  had 
been  written  "by  the  pen  of  the  Triune  God/*  we  might 
have  thought  that  these  errors  involved  an  iiTe parable  loss. 
But  the  loss  is  in  no  sense  irreparable.  It  affects  no 
single  essential  truth.  '*  If  after  usiog  diligence  to  find  tnith 
we  fall  into  error  where  the  Scriptures  are  not  plain,  there 
is  no  danger  in  it.  They  that  err,  and  they  that  do  not  err, 
shall  both  be  saved.*' ^ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lessons  which  we 
may  learn  from  the  History  of  Ejcegesis  are  merely  negative. 
It  has  positive  truths  to  teach  as  well  as  errors  to  dispeL  It 
may  show  us  the  stagnation  which  poisons  the  atmosphere 
of  Theology  when  Progress  is  violently  arrested,  and  Freedom 
authoritatively  suppressed.  It  may  show  us  the  duty  and  the 
necessity  of  that  tolerance  against  wluch,  from  the  first 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  Churches  and  theologians 
have  so  deeply  and  so  continuously  sinned.  It  may  show  us 
above  all  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  continuance  of  methods  which  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  or  with  the  preservation  of  systems  which 
have  been  condemned  by  the  long  results  of  time.  Truth 
rests  on  something  far  different.  It  depends  upon  faithful- 
ness to  the  immediate  teaching  of  Christ,  and  on  obedience 
to  the  continual  guidance  of  His  ever-present  Spirit.  The 
authority  of  the  Scripture  can  only  be  vindicated  by  the 
apprehension  of  its  divinest  elements.  We  cannot  under- 
stand its  final  teaching  except  by  recognising  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  Faith,  and  by  believing  that  to  us,  as  to  the  holy 

*  ChilUBgwofth,  Rtligion  of  Frotestanls, 
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men  of  old,  tbo  Spirit  still  utters  the  living  oracles  of  Qod. 
Many  lessons  have  been  derived  from  Scripture  which  are 
alien  from  the  final  teaching  of  the  New  Dispensation,  but 

*'  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  has  never  lost." 

And  is  it  a  small  lesson  if  we  thus  learn  that  we  are 
not  bound  passively  to  abandon  to  others  the  exercise  of  our 
noblest  faculties,  nor  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
{K'rionoe ;  but  that  it  is  our  duty  with  fearless  freedom,  though 
in  deep  humility  and  the  sincerity  of  pure  hearts,  to  follow 
in  all  things  the  guidance  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience  ? 

**  A  man  may  be  an  heretic  in  the  truth,  and  if  he  believe 
things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the  assembly  so 
tlotonuinos,  without  kno>nng  other  reason,  though  his  belief 
\m>  Xx\\k\  yot  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy." 
S\*  *|v\ko  tho  lofty  soul  of  John  Milton. 

*'  Uo  who  nuikes  use  of  the  light  and  £etculties  which  God 
hrttli  givou  him,  and  sooks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by 
tlhvs*^  holj^jmd  abilities  ....  will  not  miss  the  reward  of 
tiuth.  Uo  ihiU  iWth  otherwise  tran^resses  against  his  own 
lik^ht/*    Ss^  sjviko  tho  9on>ne  wisdom  of  John  Locke. 

i\mM  \\v^  lisTou  to  manlier  voices  ?  But  if  we  look  rather 
txM  U\v^*Usu^U.  tor  vxrthvvlox.  for  episcopal  authority  its  best 
uwlvwvvi  x^^U  Iv  ot  tho  same  tonor.  "For  men  to  be 
hovi  .^u^l  Usl  K  Authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of 
v.ij^WNUx  x^t  uul^^t^'ou:.  .wvl  though  there  be  reason  to 
\\w  .N^uu  MX  uvn  \.^  lisuu  to  it,  but  to  foUow  like  beasts 
U^.  (iv.^  u^  »^o  Ivul.  tlv.s  wviv  brutish."  So  spake  one 
»Koo*    \tu^    v^tuuxV,    ot     KujUikI    once    revered— Richard 

Ux-^*  o»»     x.».N*  vV,\ot>^v::.  ^:s  the  daughter  of  Eternity, 
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and  before  Antiquity,  which  is  the  daughter  of  Time.*'* 
**  Reason  can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  mean- 
ing, but  also  of  the  morality  and  evidence  of  revelation." 
So  spake  one  whom  w^e  still  profess  to  revere— Bishop 
Butler* 

*'  No  apology  can  be  required  for  applying  to  the  Bible 
the  principles  of  reason  and  learning  j  for  if  the  Bible  coidd 
not  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  learning  it  could  not  be 
what  it  is — a  work  of  divine  wisdom.  The  Bible  therefore 
mnat  be  examined  by  the  same  laws  of  criticism  which  are 
applied  to  other  writings  of  antiquity."  So  wrote  Bishop 
Herbert  Marsh. 

Do  we  need  yet  higher  authority  to  show  us  thai  we  are 
in  the  right  when  we  scorn  to  register  the  decrees  of  human 
faUibility,  or  to  float  down  the  smooth  current  of  religious 
opinions  ?  If  so  we  may  find  it  abundantly  in  Scripture. 
*'  The  spirit  of  man/'  says  Solomon,  "  is  the  candle  of  the 
LfOrd/*  *  "  Brethren,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God."  *  So  said  St,  John  the 
Divine.  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/' 
So  wrote  St.  Paul.^ 

Do  we  seek  yet  higher  authority  for  this  indefeasible 
right  of  private  judgment  ?  We  have  the  authority  of 
Christ  Himself.  "  Why  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not 
what  is  right  ? "     So  spake  the  Lord  of  Glory.*' 

But  further,  this  history  has  taught  iis  that  with  Freedom, 
and  the  fearless  appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in 
judging  the  separate  utterances  of  Scripture,  so  too  there 
must  be  Progress*     **  Truth,"  says  Milton,  **  is  compared  in 


^  Duidor  Duhitantium^  h  ii  §  64. 
•  1  Th£«.  T.  21. 


'  Light  of  Nature,  p.  136. 

*  1  John  ir,  1. 

*  L«ke  xii.  hi. 
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Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountam ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  ib 
a  perpetual  progression  they  sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  con- 
formity and  tradition."  A  timid  attitude,  a  passive  attitude, 
a  servile  attitude  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  fear,  not  to  that  of  a 
sound  miod.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  sin  against  light  and 
knowledge — yea,  I  will  say  it  boldly,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost— to  stereotype,  out  of  the  pretence 
of  reverence,  the  errors  of  men  who  were  not  more  illuminated 
by  God's  Spirit  than  we  may  be,  and  who  in  knowledge 
were  hundreds  of  years  behind  ourselves.  Lactantius,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  denied  that  the  earth  was 
round  ;  and  Augustine  that  there  could  be  men  at  the 
antipodes;  and  the  Spanish  theologians  that  there  could 
be  a  western  hemisphere.  **  Who,"  asks  Calvin,  "  will  ven- 
ture to  place  the  authority  of  Copernicus  above  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ? "  "  Newton  s  discoveries/*  said  the  Puritan 
John  Owen,  "  are  against  evident  testimonies  of  Scriptura" 
With  what  outbursts  of  denunciation  has  almost  every  new 
science  been  received  by  narrow  hteralists !  Surely  such 
ignorant  condemnations  show  us  that  the  revision  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  exegesis  is  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  ever-widening  knowledge  of  modem  days. 
Theology  must  reckon  with  this  infinite  desire  of  knowledge 
which  has  broken  out  all  over  the  world,  with  this  rapid  and 
ever-rising  tide  of  truth  which  she  is  impotent  to  stay.  We 
may  store  the  truth  in  our  earthen  vessels,  but,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  they  must  lie  unstopped  in  the  ocean,  for  if  we 
take  them  out  of  it  we  shall  only  have  '*  stagnant  doctrines 
rotting  in  a  dead  theology." 

r  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  as  regards  each  of  the  seven 
epochs  of  exegesis  to  point  out  the  causes  and  the  origin  of 
its  special  conceptions;    to  set  the  series  of  writers,  and 
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movements,  and  views  in  their  true  historic  horizon ;  to  see 
the  manifold  influences  which  afiFected  the  schmjls  of  exe- 
getes  and  were  modified  hy  them ;  and  to  show  how  many 
of  these  conceptions  have  been  proved  by  tlie  course  of  time 
to  be  more  or  less  untenable.  We  shall  see  exegesis  fettered 
under  the  sway  of  legalism ;  of  Greek  philosophy ;  of  allegory ; 
of  tradition  ;  of  ecclesiastic  system  j  of  Aristotelian  dialectics  ; 
of  elaborate  dogma.  We  shall  observe  the  revival  of  the 
methods  of  the  School  of  Antioch  in  the  emergence  of 
gmmmatical  and  literal  interpretations  at  the  Renaissance 
r  and  the  Reformation,  and  shall  see  reviving  energies  strangled 
for  a  time  by  the  theological  intolerance  of  a  Protestant 
scholasticism.  We  sliaU  survey  the  influence  upon  exegesis 
of  a  philosophic  scepticism^  and  aball  note  the  Hues  and 
methods  by  which  the  attacks  of  that  scepticism  have  been 
rendered  powerless.  But  in  judging  of  systems  there  is 
ecarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  greatness  and  sincerity  of  men.  Aqiba  and  Pliilo, 
Origeu  and  Augustine,  Aquinas  and  De  Lyra,  Spener 
and  Caliit,  Schleierraacher  and  Baur  have  severally  received 
the  meed  of  acknowledgment  due  to  their  genius  and  their 
integrity.  We  may  say  of  them  all,  "  Habeantur  .  .  *  .  pro 
luminibus,  sed  nobis  sit  unicum  numen/'*  The  rejection 
of  their  methods  no  more  involves  injustice  to  them  than 
the  rejection  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  involves  any  contempt 
for  the  genius  of  Ptolemy. 

There  are  two  tasks  which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
perform : — 

L  It  has  been  no  part  of  ray  duty  to  lay  down  any  theory  of 
Inspiration,  It  has  indeed  been  impossible  to  avoid  frequent 
references  to  one  theory— that  of  verbal  dictation — because 

*  Kivotus,  ha^ogt^  cap,   18,  §  11, 
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from  it  (as  I  "have  been  obliged  to  show)  every  mistalceii 
method  of  interpretation,  and  many  false  views  of  morals  and 
sociology,  have  derived  their  disastrous  origin.  That  theory 
has  never  offered  any  valid  proof  for  the  immense  demand 
which  it  makes  upon  our  credulity.^  It  confessedly  traverses 
all  i\ie  prima  facie  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  yet  it  finds 
no  support  in  the  claims  of  Scripture  for  itself.  It  sprang 
from  heathenism,  and  it  leads  to  infidelity.  It  has  been 
decisively  rejected  by  many  of  the  greatest  Cliristian  theo- 
logians, and — as  I  have  ha<l  occasion  to  prove — is  inconsistent 
with  the  repeated  expressions  of  many  by  whom  it  was 
nominally  accepted.^     But  while  we  shun  the  falsehood  of 

^  Tholack,  in  Lis  adminibk    paper  on  **The   Doctriiio  of  Inapiration/* 
tratLsIiit^d  in  the  Journal  of  M^acrcd  Lit^ratHre^  vi.  331-369,  tMoka  that  tl»e 
riew  of  ins  juration  which  regarded  IJuly  Scriptiiiu  as  the  infallible  production  i 
of  the  Divine  Spirit^  not  meixdy  in  its  rcligioust  but  in  its  tnlire^  cnntenta^ 
and  not  merely  in  its  eotUcnU^  but  in  its  very /on?*,  is  not  earlier,  striotly  speftk*  j 
ing,  than  the  seventeenth  eentury.     He  refers  to  Quenstedt^  Thtol.  Didad, 
Polem,  L  55  ;  Hcidcgj^ier,  Corp.   Thiols  i\.  34  ;  CftloviiLs,  SysUma^  i,  484,  Ac  , 
Ac,  and  says  thjit  the  Lutheran  symbols  contiiin  no  expreaa  delinition  of   the  j 
inspiration    of  the    Scriptures.       He  was    of   course    awaro  of   the   loose, 
rhetorical,  popular  phrases  tiscd  by  many  of  the  Fathers  and  SchoolTneii,  but  ' 
h«  points  out  that  their  modes  of  dealing  with  Scripture  belie  their  Terbi&I 
theories,  as  in  Pspins,  ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  iii.  39 ;  Orig*  in  Joann.  tome  L  p,  4 
{ed.  1668)  ;  i.  p.  383  {id,)  \  Aug.  Dc  Cons.  Emiuf,  i.  35,  ii.  12,  2S ;  JunOius, 
Ik  partibus  Ditf.   Leg.  i.   S,  and  to  many   piissages  of  Jerome,     Ho  aUo 
quotes  Agobard,   adv.  Fredcgii,  c.  12,  and  SL  Thomas  Aquintis,  Summa,  i* 
qu,  32,  art,   4;    Abelird,   Sw  el  Non,  jk  11    (ed.   CoTLsin).     Many  Komaa  { 
Catholic  theolo^ans  aflmit  minor  errors,  diacrepiindes,  &c.,  in  the  Biblo,  e.^. 
Bellarmine,   Bonfrfere,  Cornelius  k  I^apide,  R,  Simon,  Antoraus  de  Dominis, 
Erasmus,  Maldonatus.     So  also  did  Luther,  Zwingli,  Colet,  Bronx,  Bullinger, 
Castellio,  GrotiQw,  Rivet,  Ciilixt,  Lo  Clerc,  kc.     Such  views  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Verbal   Dtctation  Dojifma  of  Calovius^  Voetius,  aad  the  Formnlft 
Consensus  Helvetici,    See  Tholnck,  l.e. 

*  Among  theologians  who  have  indirectly  or  exidicitly  rejccte<l  the  theory 
of  verbal  dictation  and  infallibility  (though  some  of  tliem  at  times  used  looso 
popular  and  general  lan;:;iiage  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  own  admission*)  | 
may  be  mentioned  among  English  writers  Hooker,  Howe,  Chill iiigworth, 
Bishop  Willinms,  Burnet,  Baxter,  Tillotson,  Horaley,  Doddridge,  Warburton, 
Paley,  Lowth,  Hey,  Watson,  Law,  Tomhne,  Dr.  J,  Barrow,  Dean  Conybear©j 
Bishop  Hinds,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilsnn,  Bishofifl  Van  MOdert  and  Blomfield, 
Archbishop  Whately,  Bishops  Hampden,  Thirl  wall,  and  Hebcr,  Dean  Alfonl, 
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this  extreme  we  equally  shun  the  opposite  falsehood  ef  treat- 
ing Scripture  as  tbongh  it  did  not  contaiu  a  divine  revelation. 
If  we  accept  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  without  attempting 
to  define  it.  we  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Universal 
Church,  Neither  the  Catholic  creeds,  nor  the  Anglican 
articles,  nor  the  Lutheran  symbols,  nor  the  Tridentine  decrees 
define  it.  In  modern  times  especially,  bishops  and  theo- 
logians  of  every  school  have  been  singularly  unanimous  in 
repudiating  every  attempt  to  determine  exactly  what  In- 
spiration means.^  **  It  seems  certain/'  said  Bishop  Tliirlwall, 
**  that  there  is  no  visible  organ  of  our  Church  competent  to 
define  that  which  has  hitherto  been  left  undetermined  on 
this  point/'  namely,  what  is  the  hue  to  'be  drawn  between 

Tbomas  Scjott,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  very  many  living  or  rfcfnt  theologuius. 
See  for  rcferenoes  Dr.  A.  S,  Fiurar,  Bampion,  LdcturtSt  pp,  668-071  ;  ruecy, 
HiMorunl  Enquiry  ^  ch.  y, 

^  '*  I  waa  ID  nowise  called  upon  to  attempt  any  deEciitioo  of  iDSpimtion/* 
aaj*  Aii'hbishop  T&it  in  his  PaAtoml  Lotter^  '^aceing  that  the  Church  hfifi  uot 
thought  fit  to  prescribe  one." 

**The  Church  has  laid  down/*  Bays  the  Archbishop  of  Yorlt  in  his  Pastoral 
Letter.  **  no  theory  of  Inspiration  ;  ahe  has  always  had  in  her  bosom  teacLerii 
of  at  Icoat  two  dilTurent  theoriea.*' 

**  We  heartily  concur  with  the  majority  of  our  opponenta,"  says  the  Biabop 
of  Oloucefiter  and  Briatol  mdidt  U  FaUh,  p.  404,  "In  rejecting  all  tbeorica  of 
Inspiration." 

••  Let  us  beware,'*  saya  Dean  Bnrgou  {Pastoral  Offict^  p.  5S),  *'  how  we 
commit  ooraelvea  to  any  theories  of  Inspimtion  whatever." 

••Our  Church,"  aaya  Bishop  Thirlwall  {VharQe  for  1863),  '^has  never 
attempted  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture" 
(p.  107  ;  see,  too,  Cfumjes,  i  p.  295). 

'*  If  you  ask  tue/*  says  Dr.  Cotton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ''for  a  predJM 
theory  of  Inspiration,  I  confess  that  I  can  ftnly  urge  you  to  repudiate  tdl 
tlieoriea,  to  apply  to  theology  the  nuiiim  wbieh  guided  Newton  in  philosophy, 
lk^poihii9$8  rumfingOt  and  to  reat  your  teaching  upon  the  faets  which  God  haa 
made  known  to  us  "  {Ckarg€  of  1863,  p.  69). 

**  It  must  be  borne  hi  mind,"  says  the  Qimrtcrly  Jiericw,  "that  the  Church 
Unirersal  has  never  given  any  definition  of  Inspiration"  (April,  18(54, 
p.  &60>. 

••It  «eems  pretty  generally  agreed,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  •*  that 
definite  theories  of  Inspiration  are  doubtful  and  dangerous*'  {Aids  to  Faiths 
|w  303). 
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the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  Bible.  Under 
auch  circumstances  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  there  we  find  many  instances  to  prove  that  "  inspiration  " 
involves  neither  general  i>erfection  nor  infallibility,  nor  any 
perpetual  immunity  from  unitations  of  intellect  or  errors 
of  practice.^  If  wo  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
the  word  from  its  usage  in  our  own  formularies  we  there  re- 
peatedly find  that  the  term  "  inspiration  "  is  given  to  processes 
of  grace  which  never  exclude  the  coexistence  of  ordinary 
human  imperfections.*  And  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
every  indication  which  we  derive  from  the  New  Testament,  for 
it  shows  us  that  inspired  men,  after  the  gift  of  Pentecost,  in 
nowise  regarded  themselves  as  being  exempt  from  human 
weaknesses,  and  indeed  differed  widely  from  each  other  in 
matters  of  minor  importance,  while  they  were  in  absolute 
agreement  about  essential  truths.  It  is  a  mere  a  priofi 
theory  to  assume  that  in  their  ^Titten  words  their  per- 
sonality was  obliterated  by  a  supernatural  ecstasy  or  all 
theij  most  trivial  expressions  invested  with  the  dignity  of  aa 
utterance  of  God.  The  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  about  St. 
Paul — et  fcal  11  aiiXo?  tjf  aXX*  ai/dpmwo^  ^v^  and  of  St. 
Augustine  about  St.  John — "  iTispiralus  a  Deo,  sed  tamen 
honw*'— to  say  nothing  of  the  example  set  by  St-  Jerome 
and  some  of  the  greatest  Fathei-a,  show  that  there  is  no  need 

*  **  Tijftpiration  "  is  attributed  to  Bezaleel,  though  art  was  In  its  mercat 
mfiincy  (Ex,  xxxi.  3-6)  ;  to  men  of  ordinary  akill  in  husbandry,  though  the 
husbandry  was  quite  rudimentary  (Ji.  xxviii.  24-2&)  ;  to  BaLmm,  Gideon, 
Othnitl,  Jephtha,  Sauiaon,  David,  Juuah,  &c»,  though  full  of  imjierfections^ 

*  •'  Works  done  before  th«  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  HIa 
Spirit." — Art.  xiii  *'  Cleans  th«  though ta  of  our  hearts  hj  the  inspiration 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit/'— C'o//^ct  in  the  Comniunion  JScrvicr,  "  Beseeching  Thire 
to  inspire  continually  the  Univfjraftl  Church/'— /*m|^r/yr  the  Church  Militant, 
**  Grant  .  .  .  that  by  Thy  Holy  impiration  we  ntay  think  those  things  that 
be  good." — Collect  for  F/tk  Suruiay  afUr  Easter.  **  Uoiiie,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
BOdhi  inspire," — Veni  Ci-eator,  See,  too,  the  Homilies  for  Whilsuu  Day  and 
tat  Rogation  Week. 
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to  deny  the  moral  or  other  difficulties  which  allegory  was 
invoked  to  explain  away.  Inspiration  can  only  be  confused 
with  verbal  infallibility  by  ignoring  the  most  obvious  facts 
of  language  and  history.  Christ  only  is  the  Truth.  He 
alone  is  free  from  all  error. 

ii.  Nor  have  I  been  called  upon  to  lay  down  any  formal 
system  of  Exegesis,  though  to  a  certain  extent  the  germ  of 
one  comprehensive  system  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of 
many  which  have  liitlierto  been  dominant  If,  as  the  ancient 
interpreters  constantly  asserted,  allegory  ia  not  valid  for 
purposes  of  demonstration,  and  if  nothing  is  reveale<I 
aJlegoricaUy  which  ia  not  elsewhere  revealed  unmistakably 
without  allegoiy,  it  is  clear  that  by  abandoning  the  allegoric 
method  we  cannot  lose  anything  essential.  Bishop  ifarsh 
and  Bishop  Van  Mildert  laid  down  the  rule  that  we  need 
only  accept  those  allegories  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  New 
Testament.  But  of  allegories  which  in  any  way  resemble 
those  of  Philo  or  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  I  can 
find  in  the  New  Testament  but  one.*  It  may  be  merely 
intended  as  an  arg^umentum  ad  hominem ;  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  a  passing  illustration ;  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  general  argument;  it  has  not  a  particle 
of  demonsiraiim  force;  in  any  case  it  leaves  untouched 
the  actual  history.  But  whatever  view  we  take  of  it, 
the  occnrrence  of  one  such  allegory  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  no  more  sanctions  the  universal  application  of  the 
method  than  a  few  New  Testament  allusions  to  the  Haggada 
compel  us  to  accept  the  accumulations  of  the  Midrashim ;  or 
a  few  quotations  from  Greek  poets  prove  the  divine  authority 
of  all  Pagan  literature  ;  or  a  single  specimen  of  the  Athbash 
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in   Jeremiah    authorises   an   uolimited   appHcatioo    of   the 
method  of  Notarikoo,^ 

And  as  we  have  rejected  the  extravagances  of  the  allegoric 
method,  we  similarly  reject  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
traditional  and  dogmatic  Schools  of  Exegesis.  ^  for  tradi- 
tion, we  trace  it  hack  to  its  earliest  extant  sources,  and  find 
that  even  in  Papias  and  Irenaeus,  in  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  it  has  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Christian 
world  both  as  to  many  matters  of  fact  and  many  matters  of 
opinion.  And  as  for  Church  doctrine,  we  absolutely  accept 
the  guidance  of  those  early  and  very  simple  creeds  which 
are  unambiguousiy  deducible  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, but  we  refuse  to  make  of  Scripture  tlie  leaden  rule  * 
which  must  always,  and  at  all  hazards^  be  bent  itito  ac- 
cordance with  the  ecclesiastical  confessions  of  a  particular 
Church.  Astronomers  onco  interpreted  the  facts  of  the 
sidereal  heavens  by  rules  founded  on  the  geocentric 
hypothesis.  Infinite  confusions  and  complications  resulted 
from  the  attempt  to  force  the  actual  stellai*  phenomena  into 
agreement  with  that  theory  when  men  came  to  model 
heaven  and  calculate  how  they  might — 

**  BuilJ,  onbiiOd,  contrive^ 
To  $aP6  appearance's,  how  girti  the  ttphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  nnd  epicycle,  orb  in  orb/* 

Kepler  himself  lost  years  of  labour  by  the  a  priori  as- 
sumption that  the  circle  was  a  perfect  figure,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  stars  could  only  revolve  in  circles.  The  mis 
take  of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Post-Reformation  dogmatists 
was  analogous  to  this.  They  assumed  that  all  Scripture  must 
See  infra,  Lect.  il.,  where  ihe;Be  &lltt&ionji  are  fully 
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absolutely  perfect  down  to  its  minutest  details.     They 
argued  that  the  whole  cause  of  religion  was  lost  if  it  could 
be  proved— as  in  course  of  time  it  was  proved  to  their  com- 
plete confusion — that  the  sacred  text  abounded  in  variuus 
readings  due  to  the  carelessness,  the  ignorance,  or  the  bias  of" 
scribes,  and  that  the  Masoretic  points,   so  far  from  being 
"inspired/'  were   comparatively   modern.      They   used    the 
whole  system  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  or  of  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  confessions,  not  only  to  suggest,  but  to  dictate 
the  results  of  a  nominally  unfettered  inquiry.     In  this  way 
they  strove,  but  happily  in  vain,  to  render  impossible  the 
growth  and  progress  of  religious   thought.     He  who  would 
study   Scripture  in  its  integrity  and  purity   must  approach 
the  sacred  page  "with  a  mind  washed  clean  from  human 
opioioDB." 
If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  possesses  a  divine  authority  that 
^«uthority  must   rest  on  its  inherent  nature  and  its  actual 
^■phenomena,  not  on  the  tlieones  and  inventions  of  men  re- 
^f  ipecting   it.      "  Whatever  excellence  there  is  in  it,'*  said   a 
wise  and  holy  modern  philanthropist,  '*  will  be  fireproof;  and 
if  any  portion  of  it  be  obsolete  or  spurious,  let  that  portion  be 
treated  accordingly/'      We  may  therefore  assume  that  all 
Exegesis  must  be  unsound  which  is  not  based  on  the  literal, 
grammatical,  historical  contextual  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 
It  is  an  exegetic   fraud  to  invest  with  their  authority   the 
coDcIusions  at  which  we  only  arrive  by  distorting  the  plain 
^significance  of  their  words.     It  is  the  duty  of  an  Exegete  to 
^g^xplain,  and  not  to  explain  away.  If  the  Revelation  of  God  has 
come  to  us  in  great  measure  through  a  Book  set  in  time,  place, 
ad  human  conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  rightly 
apprehend  the   meaning   of  that   Book   otherwise  than  by 
inguistic  and  literary  laws.    Only  by  studying  the  temporai-y 
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setting  can  we  reach  the  eternal  verity.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  to  interpret  the  Bible  as_we_interpret  any  other 
book,  we  will  not  merely  answer  that  the  necessity  for  such 
a  rule  has  been  atlmitted  by  some  of  the  wisest  alike  of  the 
Rabbis,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Reformers,  but  will  say  that 
from  such  a  formula  fairly  apprehended  there  is  no  need  to 
shrink.  The  Bible  indeed  is  not  a  common  book*  It  is 
a  book  supreme  and  unique,  which  will  ever  he  reckoned 
among  the  divinest  gifts  of  God  to  man*  But  yet,  being  a 
book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  it  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  what  it  is.  The  ordinary,  methods  of  modern 
criticism,  ratified  as  they  are  by  the  teaching  of  history, 
afford  to  us  the  best  means  of  discovering,  across  the  chasm 
of  the  Ages,  both  the  original  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers 
and  whatever  admissible  indications  of  other  and  larger 
meanings  may  be  involved  in  what  they  taught. 

My  main  wish  and  object  has  been  to  show  the  true  basis 
whereon  rests  the  sacredness  of  Holy  Scripture.  So  far  from 
detracting  from  the  infinite  preciousness  of  the  truths  which 
we  can  learn  from  Scripture  best — and  often  from  Scripture 
only— I  earnestly  desire  to  rescue  those  trutlua  from  the 
confusions  and  perversions  to  which  they  are  still  subje(?ted. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  Book  and  no  Literature  which  can 
for  a  moment  supply  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  education  of  mankind  that  I  would  do  my 
utmost  to  save  it  from  the  injury  of  false  theories  and  im- 
possible interpretations.  But  it  is  imposes ible  not  to  see  that 
they  who  have  approached  it  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  have 
served  it  best  How  rich  and  varied  are  the  testimonies 
which  might  be  collected  from  every  quarter  to  its  potency 
of  influence  I  When  Dean  Stanley  was  visiting  the  foremost 
of  modern  exegetes,  a  New  Testament  which  was  lying  on 


tbe  table  accidentally  fell  to  tlie  ground,  "  In  this  Book,"  said 
Heinrich  von  Ewald,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  "  in  this 
Boot  is  contained  all  tbe  wisdom  of  tlie  world/'  "  That  Book, 
sir,'*  said  the  American  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  pointing 
to  the  family  Bible  during  hia  last  illness,  "  is  the  rock  on 
which  our  Republic  rests."  "I  fear  you  are  El,"  said 
Dr.  Latham  to  Faratiay  whom  he  found  in  tears  with  his 
hand  resting  on  an  open  book.  "It  is  not  that/'  said 
Faraday  with  a  sob^  *'  but  why  will  people  go  astray  when 
they  have  this  blessed  Book  to  guide  them  ? "  ^  "  This 
collection  of  books/'  said  Theodore  Parker,  **  has  taken  such 
a  hold  on  the  world  as  no  other.  The  literature  of  Greece, 
which  goes  up  like  incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and 
heroic  deeds,  has  not  half  the  influence  of  this  book.  It  goes 
equally  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace  of 'the 
king.  It  is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar  antl 
colours  the  talk  of  the  streets/'  '*  How/'  asks  Professor 
Huxley,  "  is  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  essential  basis 
of  conduct,  to  be  kept  up  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state 
of  opinion  .  .  .  mthout  the  use  of  the  Bible  \  The  pagan 
moralists  lack  life  and  colour,  and  even  the  noble  Stoic, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  is  too  high  and  refined  for  an  ordinary 
child-  By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could  children 
be  80  much  humanised  and  made  to  feel  that  each  figure  in 
the  vast  historical  procession  fills,  like  themselves,  but  a 
momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  two  eternities,  and 
earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses,  of  all  time  according  to  its 
eflforts  to  do  good  and  hate  evil  ?  '*  ^  These  various  voices  do 
but  repeat  the  calm  judgment  of  Hooker,  **  There  is  scarcely 
any  noble  part  of  knowledge  worthy  the  mind  of  man  but 

■  The  Miecdote  wa«  told  me  by  Professor  Aoland,  who  heard  it  from 
Dr.  Uthiira.  *  TU  ConUmp.  Mev,  Dec.  1870, 
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from  Scripture  it  may  have  some  direction  and  light/'  ^  Ko 
man  wovdd  endorse  more  heartily  than  I  the  words  of  our 
tivansIutoFS  of  1011,  **  If  we  be  ignorant,  tlje  Scriptures  will 
instruct  us ;  if  out  of  the  way,  tlicy  will  bring  us  home ;  if  out 
of  order,  they  will  reform  us  ;  if  in  heaviness,  comfort  us ;  if 
dulh  quicken  us;  if  cold,  inflame  us.  ToUc,  lege,  Toll€,l4>g€*' 
Yet»  while  wc  cclmnll  these  glowing  eulogies  and  many  moi*e, 
we  do  not  forget  the  warning  of  the  great  and  pre-euiiDently 
"judicious"  theologian  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  ''Whatsoever 
is  spoken  cf  God,  or  things  pertaining  to  God,  otherwise  than 
as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem  an  honour,  it  is  an  injury."* 

Mauy  renders,  discouraged  by  the  apparently  negative 
character  of  much  that  is  here  dwelt  upon,  may  perhaps 
desire  a  fuller  development  of  the  positive  side  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  Scriptures.  In  proof  that  I  deeply  sympathise 
with  that  desire,  I  may  be  surely  allowed  to  appeal  to  a 
series  of  works,  spread  over  a  space  of  twenty  years,  in  which 
I  have  devoted  my  best  thoughts  and  most  earnest  labour  to 
develop  and  ckicidate  the  tniths  taught  in  the  Book  of  Books. 
No  generous  mind  will  condemn  me,  if,  in  proof  that  no 
purely  negative  or  destructive  criticism  would  have  my 
sympathy  or  express  my  feelings,  I  humbly  venture  to 
refer  to  my  commentaries  on  St.  Luke  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebi-ews,  to  the  Life  of  Christy  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Early  Daijs  of  Cliridianityi  and  the  Messages  of  the  Books, 

There  oidy  remains  the  pleasant  duty  of  offering  my  best 
thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  helped  me  by  their 
suggestions  or  in  other  ways  during  the  preparation  of  these 
Lectures,  To  my  kind  and  learned  friend  Prof,  A,  S.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Dnrham»  I  am  peculiarly  indebted  for  valu- 
able advice  and  assistance,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain  a 
I  Eccl  Pol  II L  iv.  1.  »  £cd.  Pol  IL  viii.  7, 
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very  grateful  remembrance.  I  have  also  to  tender  my  sincere 
acknowledgments — of  which  they  will  forgive  the  very  io- 
adeqnate  expression— to  the  Dean  of  Wells,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  the  Rev.  Dn  Wace,  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  the 
Rev.  J.  Lnpton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes,  the  Rev.  J.  LI, 
Davies,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Norria,  Mr.  P,  J.  Hershon,  and 
other  friends  who  have  given  me  the  advantage  of  their  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions.  No  part  of  my  labour  has  caused  me 
more  pleasure  than  tho  fact  that  it  should  call  forth  the  kind 
interest  of  those  whom  I  have  long  honoured  and  esteemed. 

In  a  work  which  covers  such  vast  periods  of  time  and 
which  involves  so  mnny  hundreds  of  references  it  would  he 
absurd  to  suppose  that  I  have  escaped  from  errors.  All  that 
J  can  say  is  that  in  this,  as  in  my  other  works,  I  have 
done— not  perhaps  the  best  that  I  might  have  done  under 
more  favourable  cooditions  of  leisure  and  opportunity— but 
the  best  that  was  possible  to  me  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  could  command.  If  in  the  following  pages  I  shall  have 
offended  any,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  every  ground  of  offence 
which  may  have  been  caused  by  my  own  defective  modes  of 
statement  or  expression,  and  I  beg  the  indulgent  con- 
sideration of  all  who  believe  that  I  am  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  regret  a  single  word  which  has  been  spoken 
under  the  strong  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  spoken.  I 
have  never  sought  to  please  men :  but  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  to  Him  who  standeth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  I  cry  in  deep  humiUty :  "  Coram  te 
est  scientia  et  ignorantia  raea;  ubi  mihi  aperuisti  auscipe 
inimntem ;  ubi  clausisti  aperi  pulsanti;  * 

FllEDERIG   W.   FaEKAR, 
St.  Maboahet's  Rsotoiiy, 
lV6$tmiit^^i  July  1S85. 
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EXTEACT 

FROM    THE    LAST   WILL   AND    TESTAMENT 

OF  THE  LATH 

REV.    JOHN   HAMPTON, 

CANON   OF  SALISBURY. 


"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

"Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
"Oxford  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
"  the  said  Lands  or  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents 
"  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
"will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
**versity  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall  take  and 
"  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  (after 
"  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
"  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in 
"the  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
"  following : 

"I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first   Tuesday  in 
"  Easter  Term,  a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads 

d 


1  Extract  from  Canon  Bamptoria  Will. 

**of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  ad- 
"  joining  to  the  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
"  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight 
**  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the  year  follomng,  at  St. 
"  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  the  last 
"month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  thiixi  week 
"in  Act  Term. 

"Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity 
"Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the 
"  following  Subjects — to  confirai  and  establish  the  Christian 
"Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — upon 
"the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — upon  the 
"authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as 
"to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church — upon 
"  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon 
"the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of 
"the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
"and  Nicene  Creeds. 

"Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity 
"Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed  within  two 
"months  after  they  are  preached;  and  one  copy  shall 
"be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  one 
"copy  to  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to 
"the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be 
"  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of  print- 
"ing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land 
"or  Estates  given  for    establishing   the  Divinity    Lecture 


Extract  from  Canon  Bampton'a  WUL  11 

"Sermons;  and   the    Preacher  shall   not   be   paid,   nor  be 
"entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be 
"qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless 
"he  hath  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least, 
"  in  one  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
"  and  that  the  same  person  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity 
"Lecture  Sermons  twice." 


"  Tractatio  Scripturae  apriinis  saeculis  Novi  Testament!  ad  hodiemnin 
usqne  diem  diversas  habnit  aetates.  Prima  possit  did  naiiva  ;  secunda 
moralU;  tertia,  arida;  qnarta,  rediviva;  qiiinta,  polemical  dogmaticcLy 
iopica ;  sexta,  critical  polyglottOy  antiquaria^  homiletica,  Adhuc  igitui 
non  ea  Scripturae  viguit  experientia  et  intelligentia  in  Ecclesia,  quae  in 
ipsa  Scriptura  offertur.  Evincuut  hoc  opinionum  luxuriantes  dis- 
crcpantiae  et  caligantes  in  prophetis  oculi  nostri  Plus  ultra  vocamur 
ad  earn  in  Scripturis  facultatem  quae  est  virilis  et  regatis,  perfectionique 
Scripturae  satis  prope  respondeat  Sed  per  adversa  excoquendi  erunt 
homines  prius.  Earum  aetatum  liistoria  et  descriptio  justum  atque 
utilem  tractatum  daret" — Bengel,  Prarfatio  Gnomonis,  §  v. 


"Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have 
eternal  life ;  and  these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  Me  ;  and  ye  will 
not  come  to  Mb  that  ye  may  have  life." — John  v.  39,  40. 
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HISTORY  OF  INTEEPRETATION. 


LECTURE  L 


SUCCESS  AND    FAIHTRE  OF   EXEGESIS. 


•'  Break  up  your  Mow  groundi  und  sow  not  nmong  thorns.*'  ^— Jkr.  jv.  3. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  sacred  books  wliich  Ihave  been  called 
'*the  Bibles  of  Humanity"  wbicli  has  not  in  the  lapse  of 
years  become  the  subject  of  endless  comment  and  explana- 
tioru  As  centuries  advance,  there  is  an  inevitable  change  in 
modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression.  Words  and 
phrases  become  obsolete  or  acquire  a  %vholly  new  connotation. 
The  wri^tings  wliieh  nations  accept  as  their  chief  guide  in 
matters  of  religion  derive  their  authority  partly  from  the 
ascendency  of  master  mindg,  partly  from  their  own  intrinsic 
depth,  force,  or  beauty.  Books  which  have  once  been  ac- 
kDOwledged  as  sacred,  become  the  centres  of  thousands  of 
hallowed  associations,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held  grows  deeper  as  age  after  age  passes  by.  But  the  words 
of  one  age  and  nation  can  never  be  the  exact  and  complete 
expression  of  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  fur  books  immor- 
talised by  the  accumulated  reverence  of  generations,  Exegesis 
becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  required  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a  significance  Avhich  time  has  obscured,  and  for 
the  co-ordination  of  ancient  thoughts  with  the  discoveries, 
the  experiences,  the  philosophical  inquiries  of  later  periods. 


'  Lit  *'Ftillow  for  you  a  fallow  ground.*' 
Conip*  Ifos  X.  12  •  lliitt.  xiii.  7. 


LXX.  ttf^awrt  teairotM  vtt^tftartu 


Qualificittion  of  the  ExcgeU. 

The  Bible  furnishes  no  exception  to  this  nniversal  law; 
but  it  stands  alone  among  sacred  books  in  that  it  is 
avowedly  the  record  of  a  progressive  revelation,  of  a  revela- 
tion not  homogeneous  throughout  in  value  and  import- 
ance, but  given  fragmentarily  and  multifariously  in  many 
portions  and  many  ways.^  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosts  but  tbeir  language  was 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  conditions  and  limitations  of  human 
speech.  To  quote  the  profound  maxim  of  Rabbi  Ishraael, 
which  was  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Maimonides,  the  Law  speaH 
in  ike  tangtte  of  the  sorts  of  vun}  Hence  the  one  aim  of  the 
interi>reter  should  be  to  ascertain  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
inspired  teacher,  and  to  clothe  it  in  the  forms  which  will  best 
convey  that  meaning  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
The  task  is  far  from  easy.  It  may  try  the  strength  of  hosts  of 
labourers,  and  it  requires  a  lifelong  devotion  to  many  branches 
of  criticism,  literature,  archaeology,  language^  and  history. 
But  more  ia  required  than  even  this  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  labour.  The  perfect  Expositor  needs  further  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  cognate  with  that  of  the  sacred  writer,* 
He  must  above  all  be  a  man  of  dauntless  independence  and 
perfect  candour.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  see 
again  and  again  that  even  a  translator  has  need  of  invincible 
honesty  if  he  would  avoid  the  misleading  influences  of  his  own 

*  f&kvfxtpws  Hal  ytoXvrp&TFois^      Heb.  L  1. 

*  QIH  ^3a  ]M^h2  nnn  T}-^!"!.  Ew  Hirschf«Id,  Ealackuoh4  Extgexc, 
p.  142;  Durenbourg^  Pali:iUnt,  p.  892. 

**  The  myths  and  parabh^s  of  the  primal  years, 
Whose  Itjtter  killji,  b^  Thee  interpnteii, 
Take  bealthfiil  meanings  fitted  to  oiir  needs  ; 
And  171  the  aouVs  vemaaiiur  express 
The  common  kw  af  simple  rif;hteousness/' — WmmEit, 

'  Aug.  De  Docfr.  Christ,  i.  1.  **  Ihtne  res  qtitbus  nitUttr  omnis  Iradatw 
ScripturaCf  modus  inteiiiendi  quae  inlclligcnda  sitnif  el  moiltis  pro/erendi  quae 
iTilclUctit  sunt/'  ErneBti J  Inst,  httryrpr.  **  Est  intcrprciatio  facuttas  doeettdi 
quaa  cvjuiiqtie  oraiioni  suhjeda  silf  mn  eflSciendi  tit  alter  cogitet  eadem  cum 
sariptorc  quoque." 

*  '*  Willst  cl^n  Dichter  Da  Teratehen  f 

Musst  in  Dicht«r*8  Land©  gehen." — GoiSTinfi. 

**  InteTligere  scripforpm  is  dlcenduB  est  qui  idem  quod  ille  dum  Bcribcb«t 
GogitiiTit,  Ipgens  cogitat/'— KtrnxEN,  CrUiea  Lintami^iUtw 
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a  priori  convictions.  The  legend  whicb  tells  us  how  Luther 
Imrled  his  iiikstaBd  at  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  his  Patmos 
at  the  Wartburt^  indicates  the  fierce  temptations  which  the 
faith  of  the  Interpreter  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist* 
But  it  would  seem  to  require  a  greatness  more  than 
human  to  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  this  absolute 
honesty.  Not  only  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Vulgate,  but 
even  in  Luther*s  versioo,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  there  are 
admitted  errora  which  indicate  the  theological  bias  of  the 
translators  and  not  the  unmodified  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
text.*  Few  are  the  translators,  fewer  still  the  Exegetes,  who 
have  been  so  free  from  various  idols  of  the  cave,  the  forum,  and 
the  theatre  as  to  abstain  from  finding  in  the  Bible  thoughts 
which  it  does  not  contain,  and  rejecting  or  unjustly  modifying 
the  thoughts  which  indeed  are  there. 

The  founder  of  the  Bamptuu  Lectures  placed  **  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  in  the  forefront  of  the 
timths  on  which  he  wished  these  sermons  to  be  preached. 
To  maintain  that  aathority  will  be  my  one  object  in  the 
large  and  difficult  task  which  I  have  undertaken.  Of  late 
years  the  Bible  has  been  assailed  by  many  critics,  and 
we  may  fear  that  the  minds  of  thousands  have  been  dis- 
c^uieted.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  such  assaults  will  in- 
crease in  number  and  in  violence.  The  Voice  that  once 
shook  the  earth  *'  hath  promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more  will  I 
make  to  tremble  not  the  earth  only^  but  also  the  heaven. 
And  this  word,  *  Yet  once  more/  signifieth  the  removing  of 
those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  have 
been  made,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may 
remain.*"^  Many  beliefs  have  been  shaken  to  tlie  very 
dust  which  were  once  erroneously  deemed  essential   to  the 


'  Of  the  LXX,  I  thAll  fiptiak  infra.  The  most  striking  inatnuce  of  gup- 
pooad  biaji  in  Luther's  veinion  ia  in  Rom.  tii.  28  {"vox  *kola*  tot  claiiioribiia 
IlpidiitA'*),  but  *'alofw**  had  uppeurt^d  in  the  Genoese  Bible  (147fl)>  and  the 
Kmmbrrg  Bible  (1483).  For  the  Euglfah  vorsimi^  see  among  other  pass^igi^, 
1  Sun.  iil  15  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  Acts  ii.  47  i  1  Cor.  ri.  27  ;  Gal  i.  18  ;  Heb. 
vi.  6  IX,  33,  although  there  ia  not  in  «ay  singh)  |»issa^  any  intentional 

*  Heb.  atii.  25.  26. 
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maintenance  of  our  belief  in  Scripture,  With  the  defence  of 
these  dihru,  with  the  reconstniction  of  these  niins,  we  are 
not  concerned.  They  were  but  untenable  u^lditiou:*,  fantastic 
Imman  superstructures,  weak  outworks,  unauthorised  priestly 
chambers,  the  clostering  cells  of  idols  innumerable,  which  harl 
been  built  round  the  inviokble  shrine.  They  were  the  ad- 
ditions made  thereto,  sometimes  by  usurping  self-interest^ 
sometimes  by  ignorant  superstition.  They  did  but  weaken 
the  building,  and  deform  the  original  design.  They  have 
crumbled  under  the  hands  of  time,  or  have  been  demolished 
by  hostile  forces,  often  amid  the  anathemas  of  those  who 
erected  them.  But  as  they  have  been  swept  away  we  have 
seen  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  the  Temple,  bright  with 
the  Glory  of  the  Presence,  buUt  after  the  pattern  given  iti 
the  Mount. 

If  the  Scriptures  be  holy  aud  of  divine  authority,  no 
deadlier  disservice  can  be  inflicted  on  them  than  the  casuistical 
defence  of  conventional  apology.  On  the  altar  of  Truth  I 
will  offer  no  such  strange  fire,  I  will  burn  no  such  unhallowed 
incense.  The  Bible  would  have  no  claim  to  sacredness 
if  it  needed  any  apology  beyond  the  simplest  statement 
of  plain  facts.  Even  when  the  Ark  seems  to  totter  it  is 
more  really  profaned  by  the  Uzzah- hands  of  officious  reve- 
rence than  by  the  rudeness  of  the  Philistines  themselves.  The 
divine  authority  which  I  would  maintain  is  that  of  Scripture 
ia  its  simple  meaning,  in  ita  native  majesty;  of  Scripture 
as  the  manifold  record  of  a  progressive  revelation.  The 
JBibie  forms  an  organic  whole,  hut  it  is  composed  of  many 
parts  of  unequal  vahio.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
six  books  in  different  languages,  in  different  styles,  of 
different  ages.^  It  is  not  a  book  but  a  lihmiy.  It  contains 
the  fragments  of  a  national  literature,  and  the  fragments  only. 
Many  books  which  have  now  perished  are  quoted  in  its  pages. 
No  less  than  ten  such  works— by  Nathau^  Shemaiali,  Ga<h 
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^  This  word  Bible  rcrrcsi^iits  not  rh  Bi^Wov  biit  ri  ^iBkU,  n  tt'n;i  which 
hfgui  to  bo  oaed  in  the  nfrh  century.  The  Stiipturfs  wrro  also  cnllcd  BiUiO' 
thcea,     Jcr.  Ep.  6  ;  DuriiJiilus,  Hational  i.  27  ;  Da  Cfinj^e,  8.v, 


Manifoldness  of  Scripture, 

1*1  Jo,  AtiijaL,  Hosai,  Jtihu  son  of  Hanani,  Isaiah,  and  otLers 
who  are  uunamed — -are  referred  to  iii  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
alone.  It  was  written  by  kings  and  peiisaiits,  by  priests  antl 
prophets,  by  warriors  and  husbandmen,  by  Jews,  by  Christians, 
and  in  parts  even  by  GcritikiS ;  by  jK^ets  and  chroniclers ;  by 
passionate  enthusiasts  and  cabn  reasoners ;  by  unlefu*ned 
lishermen  and  AJexandrian  students  ;  by  exclusive  patriots 
and  liberal  humanitarians ;  by  philosophers  who  knew  from 
reasoning,  and  mystics  who  saw  by  intuition,  and  practical 
men  who  htul  learnt  by  experience  the  lessons  which  they 
recognised  to  be  eternal  and  divine.  He  who  would  truly 
reverence  Scripture  must  reverence  it  as  it  is.  He  must 
judge  of  it  in  its  totality,  and  by  its  actual  pLeuomena*  Its 
authority  is  derived  from  its  final  and  genuine  teaching. 
If  our  faith  in  it  be  strong  and  living  we  must  estimate 
it,  book  by  book,  and  utterance  after  utterance,  by  its 
own  claims,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  justifies  them, 
without  the  invention  of  mechanical  theories,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitrary  interpretations.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  for 
one  moment,  deny  to  Scripture  that  prerogative  of  ail  inspired 
language  by  which  its  meaning  is  not  always  exhaustefl  by 
a  single  aspect  of  truth.  Where  it  is  dealing  with  spiritual 
facts  or  expressing  uniathomable  mysteries,  the  letter  of  it 
should  be  to  us  as  the  Urim  of  Aaron,  w^hile  the  revealing 
light  of  the  Spirit  within  us  steals  over  the  oracular  gems. 
Simplicity  of  interpretation  does  not  exclude  the  many-sided- 
ness of  truth  which  suggested  to  St.  Paul  the  epiithet  "richly 
variegated,"  ^  and  which  made  Erigena  compare  the  meanings 
of  Scripture  to  the  glancing  hues  on  a  peacock's  feather,* 
But  *'the  revelation  of  God's  w^ords  giveth  understanding 
to  the  simple."^  The  humblest  Christian  may  claim  his 
share  in  the  illumination  promised  to  all  God's  children,  and 


^  £pli,  Ui.  10.  r)  iro\yw&UiKot  oo^la  rod  9«ov.  Yolg.  MuUiformiSt  oomp. 
Eur*  JpfK  T,  1150. 

*  De  Div.  Nai,  Iv,  5.  **  Est  enim  multiplex  et  iufinitiis  divinoruTn  eloqui- 
nmm  intellectus.  Siqnideni  in  ji^iinS  ptivonis  unti  tatlemqafl  mirabiliii  ac 
pulcLra  inuumerabtlium  coloraiii  varietas  cou8fi»icitur  in  iiuo  eotlenique  Ickjo 
fjitsdciu  pennae  portiuuculac."  '  Fb.  ciit.  130. 


Danger  of  Idolhm. 

may  therefore  refijse  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  usurpers^ 
however  venerable,  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  human 
Reason  and  the  indefeasible  duty  of  the  human  Conscience. 
He  must  not  confuse  roveaJcd  facts  witli  theological  notions,* 
He  must  not  permit  long-tolerated  enors  to  put  on  the  aix  of 
abstract  trutl  IS.  He  Vk'iil  intei-pret  language  by  the  only  laws 
whereby  it  can  be  judged.  He  will  sweep  aside  all  arbitrary 
glosfies  of  which  he  can  trace  tlie  genesis  and  divine  the  object. 
He  will  do  this  all  the  more  in  proportion  to  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  Word  of  God, 
which  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  he  should  not  confuse 
with  the  teaching  of  ignorant  and  imperfect  men.  When 
Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre,  the  worshippers  of  Apollo 
chained  their  idol-pulladiuia  with  golden  fetters  to  the  altar 
of  Melkarth,  because  they  feared  that  he  was  about  to  abandon 
their  city,'^  If  they  had  been  capable  of  truly  honouring  him 
they  would  have  known  that  the  Divine  is  of  its  very  nature 
fiee.  Scripture  must  neither  be  made  into  such  an  idoh 
jior  treated  witli  such  misgiving.  It  will  need  no  defence  if 
it  be  left  to  the  power  of  its  inherent  greatness ;  it  will  be 
overthrown  or  taken  captive  if  it  be  trammelled  by  the 
vain  theories  of  idolatrous  worshippers. 

I.  The  task  before  us  is  in  some  respects  a  melancholy 
one.  We  shall  pass  in  swift  review  many  centuries  of' 
exegesis,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  see  that  they  were, 
in  the  main,  centuries  during  w^hich  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  has  been  dominated  by  unproven  theories,  and 
overlade:i  by  untenable  results.  We  shall  see  that  these 
theories  have  often  been  affiliated  to  each  other,  and  aug- 

*  "  Tills  pr««iimptuoiiH  imposing  of  the  stnstja  of  in  en  iifjon  the  word»  of 
God,  the  special  se nail's  of  men  u[x>n  the  gfoeml  wonJs  of  God  ;  thus  deifying 
our  owii  opinions  and  tyrannous  enforeiBg  thern  upon  fathers  ;  this  restrain- 
ing of  tlie  Word  of  God  from  that  lutitudc  and  generality,  and  the  uudur- 
standings  of  men  from  that  litwrty  in  which  Christ  and  the  Aposth's  left 
theiD,  ia,  and  hath  beeOt  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisiiis  and  that  which 
inaketh  th«m  iiiiniorUL  .  .  .  Let  thf>8e  leave  claiming  Irifallihility  that 
linve  no  titio  to  it»  and  It't  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it 
also  in  their  actions." — Chill  in  ^woithi  Hcl.  of  ProUstmUs^  iv.  16. 

*  Stjfi  Q.  Cnrtius,  iv.  14  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi^ii.  41.  **  Hinc  Tyrii,  snpratitbiio 
inducti,  cat'iiU  anrt^is  HimTdiu'runi  Apnllinis  in  hnai  deviniere,  im^iedituri, 
at  perHtioamii  liabebuit,  Dei  tix  urbe  migratioiicm, " 
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mented  at  eacli  stage  by  the  superaddition  of  &esh  theories 
no  less  mistaktin.  Exegesis  has  often  darkened  the  time 
moaning  of  Scripture,  not  evolved  or  elucidated  it  This  is 
no  mere  asserticm.  If  we  test  its  truth  by  the  Darwinian 
principle  of  '*  the  survival  of  the  fittest/'  we  shall  see  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  uiasa  of  what  Las  passed  for  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  is  no  longer  deemed  tenable,  and  has  now 
been  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  wider  knowledge  and 
deeper  insight  of  mankind.  If  we  judge  of  it  by  the  Hegehan 
principle  that  History  is  the  objective  development  of  the  Idea/ 
and  that  mankind  is  perfectible  by  passing  through  certain 
phases  of  thought,  which  are  in  themselves  only  moments  of 
transition,  then  we  shall  see  that  past  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion were  erroneous,  and  how  they  originated,  and  why  they 
were  erroneousj  because  the  course  of  History  has  stripped 
ofl  the  accidents  which  perUuned  to  the  enunciation  of  truth, 
and  given  us  a  nearer  insight  into  the  truth  itself.  And  to 
tlie  limited  application  of  such  a  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  exegesis  we  are  invited  by  the  phenomena  of  Scripture 
Itself,  It  was  an  ever-advancing  revelation.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  canon  of  interpretation  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  gradually  developed  conditions 
under  which  the  revelation  is  presented  to  us.  We  make 
use  of  relative  truth  as  a  means  of  getting  ever  nearer  to 
the  absolute.  But,  without  any  appeal  either  to  Science 
or  Philosophy,  we  may  simply  point  to  the  fact  which  will 
become  clear  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  thjit  the 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  tlie  develop- 
ment of  criticism,  the  profounder  study  of  History,  Psycho- 
logy, Archaeology,  and  comparative  Religion,  have  resulted  in 
the  indefinite  limitation,  if  not  the  complete  abandonment, 
of  principles  which  prevailed  for  many  hundreds  of  years  in 
the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  consigimienfc  to  oblivion 
— ^for  every  purpose  except  that  of  curiosity^ — of  the  special 


*  It  U  ft  sig^ificiujt  and  Vautiful  fact  that  thfi  Hebrew  canon  placfs 
th«  hiatoneai  books  of  JosLua,  Juilges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  aniong  thts 
I'lophcti. 
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meanings  assigned  by  these  methods  to  hook  after  book 
and  verse  after  verse  of  the  sacred  writings. 

If  this  be  tlje  lesson  of  History,  as  I  believe  it  is,  then  to 
reject  it  is  to  reject  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  For  secular  Hist<.iry  too  is  a  revelation.  It  is,  as 
Vico  called  it,  "a  civil  Theology  of  Divine  Providence."  To 
refuse  the  plain  teaching  of  advancing  experience  may  be  a 
more  essential  blasphemy  than  to  reject  humanly-invented 
theories  of  Inspiration,  or  methods  of  explaining  Scripture 
— whether  Rabbinic,  Alexandrian,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  or 
Eeformed. 

Take  by  way  of  instance  the  entire  Tahnud.  It  includes 
the  discussionSj  thoughts,  inferences  of  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years,  and  it  makes  every  verse  and  letter  of  Scripture  "a 
golden  nail  on  which  to  hang  its  gorgeous  tapestries."  But 
it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that,  apart  from 
a  few  moral  applications  and  ritual  inferences  in  matters 
absolutely  unimportant,  for  every  one  text  on  which  it  throws 
the  smallest  glimmer  of  light,  there  are  hundreds  which  it 
inexcusably  perverts  and  misapplies.^  The  remaik  applies 
with  scarcely  less  force  to  the  comments  of  the  Schoolmen. 
In  these  too  we  find  the  same  intensity  of  investigation,  the 
same  futility  of  result.  They  idolised  the  outivard  Book,  but 
giving  themselves  up  to  vain  fancies  and  superstiti«jus  theories, 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  inmost  life.^  If  men  have  built  good 
materials  on  the  foundation  of  Scripture,  they  have  also  built 
masses  of  w^ooth  hay,  stubble,  of  which  no  small  portion  has 
been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  consuming  test  of  Truth.  But 
while  this  fire  has  burned  up  the  scaffoldiugs  with  which  they 
have  concealed  and  injured  the  Temple,  the  inner  Shrine 
has  been  protected  by  its  own  Shekinab,  and  the  probatory 

*  Tlic  only  excune  thii  t  can  be  made  for  the  Talmudista  is  that  tbeir  quotations 
were  oft«n  nrotf^'dhj  ftllwtire  rather  than  cxitjdicaL  Hence  the  old  nilis 
^TO  i:3T  "1317  n^Kl  y\K  DN,  which  Woj^ib  rtMidere,  **8i  (cet  pusMige) 
tie  prouvfi  pas  la  choau  il  petU  nrrrir  dn  moirtJt  4  la  rapjxkr/*  Mist,  d^  lu 
JJittk,  p,  168.  Sob  Yonui.^  f,  83,  2  ;  Yebamoth,  f,  64,  1,  «iUoted  by  Mr.  lleruboii, 
Ucne^is,  pp   131|  2»3. 

*  See  John  V,  36-40,  wiLh  tbe  rem&rkabk  comment  of  Canon  West' 
cutt. 
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flames  have  not  melted  its  gold  and  silver^  or  scatbed  so 
much  as  one  of  its  precious  stones. 

We  may  at  once  note  two  reasons  why  exegesis  tends  to 
become  non- natural. 

The  one  is  the  growth  of  reUgioug  practices  and  rites  of 
worship  which  have  their  root  in  conceptions  of  life  un- 
known to  the  sacred  books.  Pharisaism,  for  instance,  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Temple  was  guided  by  a  number  of 
"  counsels  of  perfection,"  ^  whicli  had  partly  arisen  from  contact 
with  thoughts  outside  the  range  of  Judai.sm,  and  were  partly 
due  to  custom  and  the  Oral  Law.  In  their  arguments  with 
the  Sadducees  it  was  useless  for  "  the  Chasidim  ''  ^  to  appeal 
to  the  Oral  Law  wIucIj  their  opponents  rejected.  They  thus 
felt  themselves  compelled  so  to  explain  the  IFriUaL  Law  as  to 
extort  from  it  the  sanctions  which  it  did  not  really  contain. 

The  other  misleading  tendency  is  the  growth  of  religious 
opinions  which  are  developed  by  the  natural  progress  of  the 
intellect  or  by  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Tho  Jews 
learnt  much  from  their  contact  with  Chaldacans,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans.  But  they  did  not  understand 
that  God  was  also  the  God  and  Fsxther  of  the  Gentiles,  and, 
being  misled  by  a  priwi  theories^  they  would  not  believe  that 
views  which  they  embi-aced  with  enthusiasm  were  not  con- 
tained, at  least  imphcitly,  in  their  own  sacred  books.* 

It  is  to  the  union  of  these  causes  that  we  owe  a  large  part 
of  the  Rabbinic  and  Alexandrian  exegesis.  It  was  an  exe- 
gesis ad  hoc,  rendered  necessary  it:^  Pfdesline  by  Pharisaism, 
in  Alexandria  by  enthusiasm  for  Grtek  Pliilosophy. 

The  Chiistian  expositors  inherited  the  fatal  legacy  of 
Palestiniau  and  Alexandrian  methods.  There  is  harfUy  an 
error  in  their  pages  which  ciinnot  be  traced  back  in  principle 
to  the  Rabbis  or  to  Philo.     But  besides  this  they  were  them- 

*  n^a^FI,  of  which  seven  aro  attribuletl  to  Ezra.  See  on  the  subject,  Wogue, 
HiMt.  iU  Bible,  p.  170 

•  This  was  the  ori^ind  name  of  the  party  which  lievelopfldinto  Pharisaism. 
t  Mace  iL  -42,  vii.  13  17  ;  2  Mocc.  xLv*  6.  The  word  is  rendered  **minU**  in 
Ph.  Ixxix   2,  xlvii.  10,  &c. 

'  The  Rabbis  laid,  "Turn  the  law  again  Riid  again, /or  everything  is  in  iV 
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selves  swayed  by  analogous  influeoces.  The  doctrines  of 
motiastic  asceticism  and  the  claims  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy, 
as  well  as  various  Aristotoliao  and  Platonic  views  among  the 
Schoolmen,  were  as  remote  as  possible  from  anything  which 
could  be  found  in  Scripture ;  yet  they  had  to  be  tortured 
out  of  the  sacred  page.  The  process  is  constantly  going 
on.  To  this  day  men  of  all  schools  unconsciously  deceive 
themselves  and  others  by  a  liberal  adoption  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  meanings  inconceivably  remote  from  those  which 
they  really  imply.  But  the  practice,  whether  resorted  to  by 
the  orthodox  or  the  unorthodox,  is  in  reality  a  violation  of  the 
majesty  of  Scripture — an  intrusion  of  the  subjective  into  the 
sphere  of  revelation.^ 

II.  There  are  seven  main  periods  and  systems  of  Biblical 
■  .  interpretation,  The  Rahbink,  lasting,  roughly  speaking,  for 
y  1000  years,  from  the  days  of  Ezra  (B.C.  457)  to  those  of  Rab 
Abimi  (t  A.D.  498);,^  the  Alexandrian,  which  flourished  from 
the  ejxieh  of  Aristobulus  (b»c.  180)  to  the  death  of  Philo, 
and  which  was  practically  continued  in  the  Christian  Schools 
of  Alexandria,  from  Pantacnus  (a.d.  200)  down  to  Pierius ; 
the  Patristic^  which  in  various  channels  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  Clement  of  Rome  (a,d.  95)  through  the  Dark  Ages 
to  the  GloBsa  InlerlinmriA  of  Ansclm  of  Laon  (fill?);  the 
Scholastic^  from  the  days  of  Ahelard  (f  1142)  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  exegesis  of  the  Mefonjiation  Urn  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  the  Post-Ecforfnation  exegesis  which  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  lastly  the  Modem  Epoch, 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  culminate  in  widespread  atheism, 
but  after  a  period  of  *'  dispersive  analysis "  has  ended  in 
establishing  raore  securely,  not  indeed  the  fictitious  theories 
of  a  mechanical  inspiration,  hut  the  true  sacredness  and 
eteraal  significance  of  Holy  Writ. 

^  Among  this  Jews  this  misinterfiix^tntion  wan  elevftt<»d  iiit<i  a  sacred  prin- 
ciple. They  quotcnl  Ps,  cxir.  28»  nnd  eiplaincil  it  tome.in,  **  If  it  is  opporttiiie 
to  net  for  Jchaviih,  out'  may  violate  the  Law."  Beraklioth,  ad  fin.  ;  Gittiii* 
f.  GO.  The  rule  admits  of  a  true  ihoiij^h  vt.ry  limited  application  (Matt.  lii. 
i)t  bnt  is  whoilj  incotuiistetit  with  the  Inspimtioti  dogmas  of  the  HaUbis 
aud  of  Protestant  achotnaticism. 

*  Eab  Abiiia  waa  the  hiat  of  the  Amoniimi  and  completed  the  BubylouiAii 
Gemani  at  Soro,  iLD,  49S. 
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Of  the  metbods  adopted  in  these  epochs  some  had  their 
roots  in  Judai.sm»  which  led  to  the  worat  developments  of  a 
fantastic  letter  worship  ;  others  in  a  Pagan  gnosticism,  which 
revelled  in  the  extravagances  of  allegorical  perversion ;  others 
again  in  the  one-sided  ahuse  of  principles  in  themselves 
admissible.  In  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  epochs  respect 
for  a  supposed  tradition  was  made  the  basis  for  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  and  the  symbolism  of  parts  of  Scripture  served  as 
a  pretext  for  spiritualising  the  whole.  In  the  Post-Reforma- 
tion epoch  the  misapplied  expression  "  analogy  of  faith'*  was 
tised  as  an  engine  of  slavery  to  Confessions  and  Articles. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture  was  advanced  not  only  in  spite  of  these  aberra- 
tions but  even  by  means  of  thera.  The  disputes  with  heretics 
in  the  first  four  centuries  secured  the  authority  of  a  pure 
canon.  The  attention  paid  to  separate  phrases  led  to  textual 
criticism.  The  arbitrariness  of  allegory  ser\^ed  to  establish 
the  importance  of  the  historic  sense.  The  tyranny  of 
hierarchic  tradition  necessitated  the  Reformation.  The  half- 
Pagan  Renaissance  brought  in  its  train  the  thorough  mastery 
of  the  original  languages.  The  unprogressive  deadness  of 
Prot-estant  Scholasticism  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  an  un- 
natural hypothesis  of  verbal  dictation.  And  when  the  reaction 
had  gone  too  far — when  nothing  was  left  but  a  cold  and  nn- 
spiritual  rationalism  to  meet  the  unbelief  caused  by  idealising 
philosophies — there  occurred  the  great  revivals  of  deep  faith 
and  spiritual  feeling,  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  evangelic 
truth.^ 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  after  the  errors  no  less 
than  after  the  assaults  of  so  many  hundred  years,  surviv- 
ing the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies,  and  the  more 
dangerous  perversions  of  its  friends,  the  Bible  still  maintains 
itd  unique  power  and  grandeur ;  is  still  the  sole  Book  for  all 
the  world ;  is  still  profitable  beyond  all  other  books  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  is  still  found  worthy  to  bo  called  a  Book  of 

*  Sets  LongCj  Grundriss  d,  hihl.  Hertn,  ixi-xxir. 
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God,  written  for  our  learning  that  we  through  endarance  and 
through  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  our  hope.  Its 
lessons  are  interwoven  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  life  of 
nations :  "  the  sun  never  sets  upon  its  gleaming  page." 
"  What  a  Book  I  "  exclaimed  the  brilliant  and  sceptical  Heine, 
after  a  day  spent  in  the  unwonted  task  of  rea^Jing  it  "Vast 
and  wide  as  the  world,  rooted  in  the  abysses  of  creation,  and 
towering  up  bey  on  J  the  blue  secrete  of  Heaven.  Sunrise  and 
sunset,  promise  and  fulfilment,  life  and  death,  the  whole 
drama  of  Humanity,  are  all  in  this  Book  T*  "Its  light  is 
like  the  hotly  of  the  Heavens  in  its  clearness ;  its  vastness 
like  the  bosom  of  the  sea ;  its  variety  like  scenes  of  nature/'  ^ 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed,  that  the  object  of  this 
survey  of  the  History  of  Interpretation  is  nothing  but  the 
sterile  and  self- glorifying  contemplation  of  abandoned  errors. 
*'  Do  we  condemn  the  ancients  ? "  asks  St.  Jerome.  "  By  no 
means ;  but  after  the  studies  of  our  predecessors  "we  toil  to 
the  best  of  our  power  in  the  House  of  the  Lord/*  ^  We 
study  the  past  not  to  denounce  it,  not  to  set  ourselves 
above  it,  not  to  dissever  ourselves  from  its  continuity,  but  to 
learn  from  it^  and  to  avoid  its  failures.  It  has  much  to  teach 
U3  by  way  of  precious  instruction,  as  well  as  by  way  of 
solemn  warning.  If  we  sliall  have  to  dwell  upon  its 
mistakes  it  is  only  that  we  may  have  grace  to  avoid  them, 
and  to  be  on  our  guard  against  similar  tendencies.  For  error 
strikes  deep  into  the  human  mind.  It  has  never  been  easy 
to  pluck  it  forth  by  the  roots.  Unless  we  constantly  break  up 
our  fallow  ground,  the  scattered  seeds  and  fibres  of  bitterne-ss 
will  germinate  again  and  again  in  the  teeming  soil 

And  though  we  shall  be  compelled  to  notice  the  many 
aberrations  of  exegetical  theolog}^  we  shall  also  see  that 
scarcely  in  any  age  has  it  been  absolutely  fruitless.  So  far 
as  Homiletics  maybe  allowed  to  play  apart,  however  humble, 
in  the  region  of  Interpretation,  every  age  has  <idded  ^ometlung 
to  the  knowleilge  of  Scripture,  because  every  age  has  added 


^  Dr.  Nfwnifm,  Travis  for  tjie  Times,  No.  87. 
-  JcT.  ApoL  in  Jiiifin.  il  26. 
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something  to  its  profitable  and  moral  application.  In  one  sense, 

and  that  a  most  important  one,  it  may  be  said  of  Scripture  as 

of  Nature  that — 

**  Th«Te  is  ft  book  who  runs  may  reftd^ 
Which  heavenly  truth  impoita  ; 
Aitd  all  the  lore  ita  st^holai-s  ije«>d 
Pureeyea  and  Chriatian  hearts." 

In  much  that  belongs  to  the  region  of  theology,  in  almost 
every  question  which  pertains  to  history,  literature,  and  the 
real  significance  of  language,  the  holiest  may  go  astray  from 
inevitable  ignorance  ;  but  never  has  there  been  a  period  in 
which  the  Bible,  or  such  part  of  it  as  has  been  suffered  to 
filter  its  way  to  the  multitude  between  the  inclusing  rocks  of 
authority  or  through  the  choking  sands  of  tradition,  has  not 
been  a  well-spring  of  salvation.  Its  most  primary,  its  most 
essential  truths,  which  are  so  few  and  simple  that  they  might 
be  written  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  have  always  been 
sufficient  for  the  saving  of  the  suul 

Nor  is  it  only  the  few  ultimate  and  essential  truths  of 
Scripture  which  the  mists  of  interpretation  ha%^e  been  unable 
wholly  to  obscure.  Devious  as  has  been  the  path  of  exegesis, 
it  has  gathered  multitudes  of  treasures  in  the  course  of  its 
wanderings.  There  is  scarcely  a  sincere  commentary,  scarcely 
even  a  compilation  written  in  any  period,  from  which  some- 
thing may  not  be  learnt.  Ench  age*  however  mistaken  in  its 
hermeneutic  conceptions,  has  contributed  some  element  of 
elucidation,  some  fragment  of  knowledge,  some  flash  of  insight. 
The  age  of  the  Rabbis  lost  its^elf  in  worthless  trivialities,  and 
suflfocated  the  wnrmth  and  liglit  of  Scripture  under  the  wliite 
nshes  of  ceremom'al  discussion,  yet  in  preserving  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  rendered  services  of  inestimable  vahie.  The 
age  of  the  Fathers,  tliough  its  exegesis  was  ruined  by  the 
license  of  allegory,  yet  in  the  works  of  On  gen,  Tlieodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  produced  commentaries 
which  will  never  lose  their  importance.  The  age  of  the 
Schoolmen,  amid  its  masses  of  unprofitable  subtlety  and 
endless  systematisation,  left  its  legacy  of  exhaustive  and 
pUilosophic  thought.     The  age  of  the  Reformation  revived 
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the  st Utiles  which  alone  render  possible  a  sound  interpreta- 
tioQj  and  shook  itself  free — if  not  completely  yet  to  a  great 
extent— from  the  errors  of  tradition,  and  the  trninmela  of 
bondage.  The  Post-Reformation  exegesis  retrograded  into  a 
new  form  of  that  scholastic  despotism,  which  seems  congenial 
to  the  ser\ile  intellect  of  the  majority;  yet  it  enriched 
the  treasures  of  an  immense  erudition,  and  struck  out  new 
and  fruitful  principles  of  illustration  and  research.  And 
though  in  modern  times  Biblical  interpretation  has  often 
been  too  weak  and  too  biassed  to  defeat  the  powerful 
attacks  of  enemies,  yet  the  Church  of  God  has  learnt 
many  a  valuable — ^many  an  absolutely  needful — ^lesson  even 
from  those  who  would  fain  have  destroyed  for  ever  the 
authority  of  her  sacred  books.  Science  after  science  has 
been  invoked,  method  after  method  of  philosophical  inquiry 
has  been  applied,  to  dethrone  from  their  supremacy  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures ;  yet  they  remain  supreme. 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  any  period  in  the  world's  history 
in  which,  throughout  every  region  of  the  globe,  those  Scrip* 
tures  exercised  a  more  powerful  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 
They  are  the  one  Book  which  is  found  alike  in  the  hut  of 
the  barbarian  and  the  closet  of  the  thinker;  the  one  Book 
which  is  equally  precious  to  the  pauper  and  to  the  king.  The 
solvents  of  modem  criticism  have  but  brightened  the  truths 
which  had  been  soiled  by  the  accretion  of  ages,  and  they  who 
used  them  have  unwittingly  beautified  what  they  intended 
to  destroy.  We  may  well  take  courage  when  we  consider 
how  many  have  been  the  enemies  of  Scripture,  and  how 
impotent  has  been  their  hatred.  In  vain  did  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  rend,  profane,  and  destroy  the  Books  of  the 
Law;^  in  vain  did  Diocletian  endeavour  to  suppresathe  New 
Testament;-  in  vain  did  the  English  priesthood  make  it  ex- 
communication to  read  and  heresy  to  possess  the  Bible  of 
Wiclif;  in  vain  did  the  inquisitors  of  Philip  bum  tho«e 
who  dared  to  study  for  themselves  the  sacred  words ;  ^  in  vain 

'  1  Miicc.  I  54-57.  '  Euacb.  H,  jE.  yiii.  % 

'  Motley*  liise  of  Mtf  Dutch  Tuipuhlk^  I  73,  228. 
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did  Tunstall  buy  up  and  bum  the  editions  of  Tyndale's 
translation.*  Tlie  keen  wit  of  the  Greek,  tho  baughty  scorn 
of  the  Roman,  the  glancing  fence  of  the  sophist  have  been  in 
vain.  Cebus  and  Poi*phyry,  Marcion  and  Lucian,  Julian 
the  Emperor  and  Libanius  the  rhetorician,  heretics  and 
humanists,  Bolingbroke  and  Paine,  and  Voltaire,  the  French 
encyclopaedists,  the  EngHsh  deists,  the  German  philosophers, 
the  keen  Neologiana,  the  subtle  Materialists,  the  eloquent 
literary  men — what  have  they  effected  1  Some  of  them  have 
been  men  of  far  more  splendid  genius  than  all  but  a  few  of 
the  professed  defenders  of  Christiauity.  No  one  would  think 
of  comparing  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  with  those  of 
Tacitus  or  Juvenal,  and  few  Christian  apologists  have  been 
comparable  for  intellectual  power  to  Spinoza,  or  Lessing,  or 
Voltaire.  And  yet,  because  it  has  been  allied  with  innocence 
and  spiritual  insight,  "  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness  has 
shaken  the  %Yorld."  The  assailants  of  Christianity  have 
cleared  away  some  of  our  errors ;  they  have  exposed  some 
of  our  perversions ;  but  they  have  not  overthrown  a  single 
essential  truth.  Like  Asa  of  old,  the  Church  has  built  the 
ontposts  of  Judah  out  of  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Ephraim.^ 

III.  But  while  history  has  shown  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  taught  us  also  that 
this  sacredness  has  often  been  discredited,  and  that  religion 
itself  has  been  weakened  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  perilous  misinterpretations.  And  how  often  has  the 
Bible  thus  been  wronged  I  It  has  been  imprisoned  in  the 
cells  of  alien  dogma ;  it  has  been  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
graveclothes  of  human  tradition ;  it  has  been  entombed  as  in 
a  sepulchre  by  systems  of  theology,  and  the  stone  of  human 
power  has  been  rolled  up  to  close  its  door.^  But  now  the 
stone  has  been  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  can  never  shake  its  divine 


*  See  Lis  moniiioD  in  Collier,  Ikcl.  EwL  iv,  61  ;  ix,  84. 

'  "The  Churph  is  safer  ftnd  the  Fnith  healthier  when  it  is  not  bnuntl 
bv  tlie  fetters  of  ii  too  oanoiialy-articulated  creed.'* — Bishop  Jeremy  Tayloi 
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authority  unless  thoy  be  fatally  streDgthened  by  our  hjrpo- 
crisies,  our  errors^  and  our  sins. 

I  repeat,  tlien,  no  defence  of  that  divine  authority  can  be 
more  directly  aerviceable  than  the  removal  of  the  false  methods 
of  interpretation  by  which  it  has  been  impaired.  We  can 
judge  of  those  methods,  not  only  from  the  vast  folios  in  which 
their  application  has  been  illustrat^sd,  but  also  from  the  rules  in 
which  tliey  have  been  summarised.  The  rules  might  be  correct, 
and  yet  their  application  might  be  extra vagaat ;  but  if  the 
rules  themselves  be  valueless,  or  liable  to  the  most  facile 
misapplication,  the  systems  based  upon  them  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  erroneous  or  unsatisfactory. 

Now  it  liappena  that  most  of  the  seven  epochs  which  I 
have  mentioned  have  left  us  their  rules  either  as  a  definite 
exegetic  compendium,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pregnant  principle ; — 
and  there  is  not  one  such  scheme  which  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  imperfect  or  mistaken,  by  that  light  of  God  which 
shines  on  so  steadily  and  impartially,  and  *'  shows  all  things 
in  the  slow  history  of  their  ripening." 

1.  The  Rabbinic  age  has  left  us  the  principles  of  its  exe- 
gesis in  the  seven  rules  of  HilleU     That  great  and  estimable 
Rabbi — one  perhaps  of  the  doctors  who  as  they  sat  in  the 
temple  were  astonished  bj  the  understanding  and  the  anawemj 
of  the  youthful  Jesus— may  be  regarded  as  the   founder  of 
the  Rabbinic  system.     He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Oral 
Law,  and  he  added  very  little  to  the  vast  number  of  ''decisions"! 
(IFaiakhoth),  which  fonn  the  staple  of  Jewish  tradition;  bull 
lie  introduced  order  and  system  into  a  chaotic  confusion^  and 
he  devised  a  method  by  which  the  results  of  tradition  could 
at   least  in  apjien ranee,  be   deduced  from  the   data   of  the 
Written  Law.   The  gigantic  edifice  of  the  Talmud  really  rests 
on  the  hermeneutic  rules  of  Hillel  as  upon  its  most  solid 
baae.2 

*  These  niles  (Jin^O)  are  found  in  Tosefta  Sanhediin,  c.  7t  at  the  end  < 
Sifra  ;  aud  in  Abotb  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  c.  rxxvii.     See  Dor^Tiboorg,  Pal^aHni^} 
p,  187  ;  Hamburger,  Taim,  IVMerb.  it  s.v\%    Ex^gaie  und  HilUl  (ppu  20»,j 
405).  . 

•  These  rdes  in  their  briefeBt  form  are  i  1.  **  Light  and  heavy  *'  (lOim    7p\ 
i,c.  a  mincri  ad  mc^us  iind  vice  uersa,     2.   "  EiiuiTnIence  "    S,  DednctJ'*« 
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At  first  sight  they  wear  an  aspect  of  the  most  innocent 
gimplicity.  The  first  of  them,  known  as  tlie  rule  of  '*  light 
and  heavy,"  is  simply  an  appHcation  of  the  ordinary  argu- 
ment •*  from  less  to  greater/' '  The  second,  the  rule  of  "  equiva- 
lence/' infers  a  relation  between  two  subjects  from  the 
occurrence  of  identical  expressions.  Thus  it  is  said  both  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Paschal  sacrifice  that  each  must  be  *'  at 
lis  due  sc€Laon"  and  if  this  meaus  that  the  dmli/  sacrifice 
must  be  oflfered  on  the  Sabbath,  then  the  Paschal  sacrifice 
may  also  be  ofifered  on  the  Sabbath,  The  third  rule  was 
''  extension  from  the  special  to  the  genemL"  Thus  since 
wurk  might  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  for  necessary  food, 
necessary  food  might  also  be  prepared  on  the  other  festivals, 
The  fourth  rule  was  the  explanation  of  two  passages  by  a 
third,2  The  fifth  rule  was  inference  from  general  to  special 
cases.  The  sixth  was  explanation  from  the  analogy  of  other 
passages.^  The  seventh  was  the  application  of  inferences 
which  were  self-e\^dent.  Some  of  these  rules  are  as  old  as 
the  unconscious  logic  of  the  human  mind  ;  some  of  them  are 
exemplified  even  in  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  rule  of  "  analogy,*" 
Jknd  the  nile  of  "  light  and  heavy,"  were  used  by  our  Lord  Him- 
.self  in  His  arguments  with  tlie  Pharisees,  and  in  His  teaching 
of  the  multitude.*     And  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  casuist  these 

from  ■peeiol  to  geaeml*  4.  An  inference  frotii  several  i*MMag<6A.  G.  Infereuce 
from  the  general  to  thv»  BpocUl.  6.  Aualugj  of  another  passage.  7.  Au 
iiifcTence  from  the  oootext.  For  the^e  seyen  rules,  deTeloped  bj  Rabbi 
Jshmael  Into  thirteen,  and  by  It  Eleozar  into  tturt^'-two,  and  Kubflet^uenthr  to 
forty-nine,  see  Trenel,  Fie  rf«  HilUlf  p.  34  ;  Cieniuu,  FaseU,  Tl^eoL  it.  ;  Jost, 
JuderUhum,  u  257  ;  Dcrenbourg^  p.  3Si-l01 ;  Merx,  £ine  EefU  vom  AusUgtn^ 
y\*  44,  45  ;  Barclay,  Tfttmud,  40-44  j  Ginshurf?.  a.vv,  Midrash,  Eilkl,  and 
/  ul  ben  Eiisha  in  Kitto's  Cyolfjpiiedia  ;  Weber,  ^toy».  ThcoL  106-113; 
'  iisirini,  Thioric  da  JudaUnt^,  i.  64-68.  On  the  relation  between  H£I^J'a 
!  Tshmacrs  mlea,  see  Griitz,  iv.  429.  The  thirteen  rulea  (Shelt^h  Esreh 
^I'^^^-foth  ha^Thorah)  9Xt  found  in  the  Jewish  Prnjer-book.  The  udditions  of 
H.  Eleazar  were  ehieflT  Haggadistic.     See  Schwab,  Berakhoth,  IntrwL  p*  liii* 

*  The  Jews  ohservetl  that  this  rule  is  found  in  Num.  xiL  14. 

'  The  relation  establish  td  between  two  passage*  was  called  semukin 
(PDIDD).     For  spec Litieua  sei^  BerakhotK  t  10,  1  ;  Weber,  Alf^n,  Thiol.  120. 

*  It  had  been  applied  long  before  Hillel  by  Simeon  ben  Sbetach  in  a 
qnegtion  relating  to  the  punishment  of  false  witDASses.  8ee  Derenbourg, 
p.  106. 

*  Analogy ;  of  David  and  the  Shewbread,  Matt-  xii,  5*  A  fortiori  (wrfcry 
t^KKop)  ;  of  the  gparrowB  and  man,  Matt,  x,  29.  The  wliole  Epbttle  to  the 
HebrewB  is  an  a/oriwri  argument 
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harmless-looking  principles  miglit  be  usiihI,  and  were  used, 
to  give  pkiisibility  to  the  most  unwarrantable  conclusions. 
Thus  Rabbi  Eleazar,  the  teacher  of  Aqiba,  used  the  first 
rule — the  common  argument  a  fortiori — to  prove  that  the 
fire  of  Gehenna  had  no  power  over  Eabbinic  scholars.  Since 
(he  said)  fire  has  no  power  over  a  man  who  smears  himself 
with  the  blood  of  a  salamander,  which  is  only  a  prcnluct  of  ' 
fire,  how  much  less  'will  it  prevail  over  a  pupil  of  the  wise 
whose  body  is  altogether  fire,  because  of  his  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  in  Jer.  xxiii.  29  is  said  to  be  as  fire  I  * 
R.  Simon  ben  Lakish  used  the  same  nde  to  prove  that  no 
Israelite  could  suffer  the  penalty  of  Gehenna,  The  gold  plate 
on  the  altar  resisted  fire,  how  much  more  even  a  transgressor 
of  Israel  V^  But  worse  than  this,  these  rules  might  be  so  applied 
as  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  all  that  was  tenderest 
and  most  eternally  moral  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  second 
and  fourth  rules,  for  instance,  which  only  profess  to  explain 
passages  by  the  recurrence  of  phrjises,  or  to  remove  contra- 
dictions between  two  passages  by  reference  to  a  third,  sound 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  yet  were  made  responsible  for  many 
perversions.  Thus,  since  in  Ex.  xix.  26,  we  find  **  the  Lord  caitie 
(hum  u$mi  Mount  Si?iaiy*  and  in  Deut.  iv.  36,  "  Out  of  Juaven 
He  made  thee  to  hear  His  voice,"  the  verbal  contradiction  is  | 
reconciled  by  Ex,  xx.  22,  *'  Yc  have  seen  that  I  have  talked 
with  you  from  heaven,"  and  by  tlie  inference  that  God  bowed 
down  the  highest  heaven  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Frivolities  of  this  kind  do  no  great  harm  ;  but  the  second  rule, 
which  deduced  inferences  firom  *'  equivalence  "of  expression, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  masses  of  the  most  absurd  conclusions.^ 
Thus  it  is  argued  that  Job  married  Dinah  because  the  woi*d 
'*  a  fodisk  ivoman  "  is  applied  alike  to  the  daughter  of  Jacob 


1  ChagigA,  f.  27.  L 

*  Id,  it.    Jn  Sanhedrin,  f.  IM,  2,  the  wortl  "weigher**  {A.  T.  •* receivpr  "^l 
in  T«,  xxxuL  18»  is  expkined  to  mean  **  one  who  weighed  oil  the  a  fortiori  ' 
ftrcnmentB  of  the  Liw.** 

■  The  technicftl  nnme  of  thia  rule  is  nit^  nit3»  Thus  it  was  inferred  that 
the  broth er-in 4ft w*a  right  shoe  wa,9  to  be  jnillt^cl  oJT  by  a  widow,  from  &  com- 
Ttari^n  of  Dent.  xxt.  9»  with  I^t.  xiv.  25,  It  is  inferred  thiit  Samtiel  wa»  a 
Nnzarite  from  the  comparison  of  L  Sam.  i.  lit  with  Judg,  xiiL  5. 
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and  the  wife  of  Job ;  and  Lot,  contrary  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  is  represeoted  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,* 
because  it  is  said  that  **  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered/'  and  the  separate 
phrases  of  this  sentence  are  elsewhere  used  of  Potipliar*s 
wife,  of  Samson,  of  the  son  of  Hamor,  and  of  other  offenders.- 
It  was  a  still  more  serious  mischief  that  this  rule  led  to  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  Rabbin  ism,  professing  to  adore 
the  very  letter  of  the  Law,  sapped  its  most  fundamental 
principles.  In  Ex.  xxi.  5  a  Hebrew  servant  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  if  he  says,  *'  I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my 
children;  I  will  not  go  out  free."  The  merciful  object  of 
the  Lawgiver  was  to  obviate  the  worst  curse  of  slavery — 
the  forcible  severance  of  the  nearest  relations.  In  Deut,  xv. 
16,  however,  the  word  "  wife  "  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
slave  is  to  stay  with  his  master  if  he  says  that  he  loves 
his  master  and  his  house  "because  it  is  well  with  him" 
WTiereupon,  since  it  \vas  often  burdensome  to  retain  a 
Hebrew  slave  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  Mekbilta  thus 
applies  Hillers  second  and  fourth  rules.  The  slave  need  nofc 
be  kept  (1)  unless  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  and  (2)  his 
master  also  has  wife  and  cldldren ;  nor  (3)  need  he  be  kept 
unless  the  master  loves  him,  as  well  as  he  the  master ;  and 
(4)  if  the  slave  be  lame  or  ill  he  need  not  be  kept,  because 
then  it  cannot  be  said  that "  it  is  well  with  him."  ^  What  is  the 
result  of  this  unworthy  casuistry  ?  The  object  of  Moses  had 
been  to  provide  at  least  one  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of 
a  bad  but  tolerated  institution ;  the  object  of  the  Rabbinic 
logician  is  to  substitute  naked  formalism  for  a  mercilul  law. 
By  mishandling  the  letter  he  purposely  and  for  his  own 
benefit  destroys  the  spirit.  Instead  of  a  noble  and  religious 
explanation  of  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver,  he  supplies  us 
with  an  excuse  for  cruel  and  selfish  convenience.     This  rule 


*  Rabbt  Jociianan  (Nazir,  t  28*  1  J,  H<!rshoa,  GcnesUf  p.  204. 

*  Namely,  in  Geu.  xxxix.  7  ;  JuJg.  riv.  3  ;  Gen.  x:ixtr.  2  ;  Hoa.  ii.  6. 
Also  the  same  word  (IDD)  is  used  of  **  the  plaiu  "  of  Jordan,  and  "  a  piece  '' 
of  bread  in  FVot.  vi.  2*1. 

*  QiddiiAhin,  f.  22.  1.     Merx^  Eine  Rgde  vom  AiisUgertf  p.  40. 
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of  *'  equivalence "  hiis  always  been  prevalent  in  scholastic 
systems.  It  means  the  isolation  of  phrases,  the  misap- 
plication of  parallel  passages,  the  false  emphasising  of 
accidental  words,  the  total  neglect  of  the  context,  "  the  ever- 
widenicg  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  single  texts.'* 
It  is  just  as  prominent,  and  quite  as  mischievous,  in  Hilary 
and  Augustine,  in  Albert  and  Aquinas,  in  Gerhard  and 
Calovius,  as  in  HiUel  or  Ishmael.  Hillel  was  personally  a 
noble  Rabbi ;  yet  by  his  seven  rules  he  became  the  founder 
of  Talmudism,  with  all  its  pettiness,  its  perversion  of  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture  which  it  professed  to  worship,  and  its 
ignorance  of  the  spirit,  of  which  no  breath  seemed  to  breathe 
over  its  valley  of  dry  bones.  And  yet — let  me  say  in  passing 
— Jews  have  been  found  to  assert,  and  nominal  Christians  to 
repeat,  that  Jesus  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  and  borrowed  from 
Hillel  the  tniths  which  He  revealed  I  ^ 

2.  We  pass  to  the  second  epoch,  and  find  that  Alex- 
aruJrianism  also  has  left  us  its  hermeneutic  principles.  Those 
principles  are  given  by  Philo  in  his  books  on  dreams,  and 
on  the  unchangeableness  of  God,*  and  the  details  of  their 
application  are  scattered  throughout  his  numerous  writings. 
Xcgativdy  he  says  that  the  literal  sense  must  be  excluded 
when  anything  is  stated  which  is  unworthy  of  God ; — when 
otherwise  a  contradiction  would  be  involved; — and  when 
Scripture  itself  allegorises.  Pmtircly  the  text  is  to  be 
allegorised  when  expressions  are  doubled ;  when  superfluous 
words  are  used ;  when  there  is  a  repetition  of  facts  already 
known ;  when  an  expression  is  varied ;  when  synonyms  are 
employed ;  when  a  play  of  words  is  possible  in  any  of  its 
varieties ;  when  words  admit  of  a  slight  alteration ;  when  the 
expression  is  unusual ;  when  there  is  anything  abnormal  in 
the  number  or  tense.    Many  of  these  rules  are  not  peculiar 


11  Goijrer,  followed  by  Friedlander,  Low,  Renan,  and  manv 
her  in  Lect.  II.  Hillel's  nile,  "  The  more  law  the  more  life 


^  So  first  of  all 
others.     See  furtlie: 

I  Aboth,  ii.  8),  is  so  direct  an  antithesis  to  John  v.  39,  40,  that  onr  Lord  might 
almwt  seem  to  have  been  fonnally  repudiating  it. 

'  Quod  JDeus  JmmutabiliJij  II  ;  Ik  Somnii^,  i.  40.  For  the  details  as 
fonnd  in  the  book,  De  Legis  AlkfforiiSy  and  Philo's  other  treatises,  see 
Siegfried  Philo,  pp.  160-197.    Some  illustrations  are  given  iirfra^  Lect.  III. 
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to  Philo,  but  are  found  no  less  in  the  Midmshim,  and 
were  adopted  by  Origen.  They  point  to  methods  which 
have  been  applied  to  thousands  of  passages  during  entire 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  most  pfirt 
they  do  but  systematise  the  art.  of  misinterjiretation.  They 
have  furnished  vohimes  of  baseless  application  witliout 
shedding  upon  the  significance  of  Scripture  one  ray  of  genuine 
light  The  rules  become  still  more  futile  wljen  they  are  only 
applied  as  Philo  applied  them,  to  a  translation  abounding 
with  errors ;  but  in  any  case  they  have  scarcely  a  particle 
of  validity.  The  repetition  "Abraham  Abniham*'  does  twt 
imply  that  Abraham  will  also  live  in  the  life  to  come ;  ^  nor 
does  **  Let  him  die  the  death  **  mean  "  Let  him  die  in  the 
next  world  as  well  as  in  this,"  The  Septuagint  word, 
€jKpu<ftiaq,  foT  "cakes"  in  Gen.  xviii»  6  does  not  imply  the 
duty  of  esoteric  teaching  ;  *  nor  because  the  word  xoa^ofs  means 
both  "  universe  "  and  ''  adornment,"  does  it  follow  that  the  dress 
of  the  high  priest  is  (as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  tells  us)  a  symbol 
of  the  world,*  Such  explanations,  or  applications,  or  half- 
applications,  often  de<luced  from  the  falsest  etymologies,^ 
may  be  found  in  thousands  in  exegetical  literature,  from  the 
days  of  Philo  down  to  those  of  the  Rcf(jrmation,  and  even 
much  later.  Must  we  not  deplore  so  fruitless  an  exercise  of 
fancy,  so  sterile  a  manipulation  of  the  Sacred  Book  ? 

S.  Let  us  pass  from  Pliilo  to  the  third  epoch.^     No  inter-- 
prater  except  Origen  and  Jerome  has  ever  exercised  so  deep 


^  Gea.  xiiL  11 ;  Lev.  xviiL  6.  Beresbith  rablja,  §  3P,  5G.  Philo,  IM 
Gigani.  8.  »  De  Sacrif.  Ah.  el  Cam,  16. 

*  Wisd.  iviiL  24.  Philo.  Ik  FU,  Mm.  in.  U,  Dc  pro/ug.  20.  IM  3fiffr, 
Abr,  18. 

•  The  identification  of  RiiehHl  with  coiitem|)Utiv<?,  Leah  with  practical 
virtue,  adopted  by  Gregory  {If omit,  in  Ezech.  ii  2),  miA  inimortalised  by 
Ikaite  {PiiTfjtal.  xxvii.  101-105),  partly  depends  on  the  derivation  of  llachpl 
frtwn  7n  n^t*3  5pa<ri*  fit^riKtatrttits  {Dc  congr,  erud.  grat.%  6);  though,  in 
•DOilMir  aipect  Hachel  stands  for  things  (wholly  ilifTereDt — e.r/.  the  sonree  of 
tempitefcioiii  {DepofUr,  Cain.  40)  ftn<I  of  earthly  hnpea  [Leg.  AlheijQ.  ii.  13). 

•The  ohief  hermeneutic  munuals  in  the  Patristic  epoch  ara — 

Biodfirtis^  t(i  ^to^opk  ^t^piai  kgX  kKXttyopitLs  (no  longer  extant), 
Adrian  us,   EitroY^T^   (A.ri.   438.     It   b  printed  in  the  Critid  SaerL 
voh  ix.,  16(50,  and  was  edited  by  D.  Hoeachel,  1602. 
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ftn  influence  on  the  modes  of  exegesis  as  Augustine.  His 
comments  are  sometimes  painfully  beside  the  mark,  but  we 
get  an  insight  into  the  erroneous  methods  by  which  he  was 
led  astray  when  we  fiod  him  endorsing  with  warm  praise  the 
seven  rules  of  Tichonius.*  Those  rules  are  as  baseless  as 
Philo's,  and  even  more  so  than  those  of  HilleL  A  book 
written  by  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Treves  about  the  year  450, 
called  Liber  Fomiulantvi  Spiritalis  Intelli^eniuie^  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  allegory  had  been  developed  before  the 
fifth  centuiy.  In  this  dull  and  desultory  dictionary  of 
metaphors  everything  is  reduced  to  generalities  and  abstrac- 
tions.* It  is  argued  that  all  Scripture  must  be  allegorically 
interpreted  because  David  says,  **  I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
parables,  loquar  in  a^niffniate  aniiqua**^  The  argument 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  whole  literature  of 
a  millennium  and  a*half  the  misinterpreted  expression  which 
the  Psalmist  used  of  a  single  psalm,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  futility  of  the  proofs  offered  in  defence  of  these  bad 
methods.*      The  niles  of   Tichonius  had  apparently  been 


Eucherias  LngtlaneDsiA,    Liber  formuiarum   apiriialu  intelligent  tat 

(A.D.  440 ;  Btbl.  Pair,  Colon,  vol  t.  1  ;  If^e  vol.  60). 
TichoniuA,    Jh  Septum  BegtdiM  (BihL  Max.  Fair,  JjUgdnn.  to1«  vi 

p.  SS9). 
HieroDjmua,  Ik  opiimo  ^mwrv  iiUgrpretandi  {Sp.  mi  Bammackium). 

id,     Ik  studio  »cripturarum  (^.  ad  Paulmum  Preg^yUrum). 
JunUius,  Ik  partibua  UgU  divimaa  (drc  A.D.  S50,  B&L  Max.  Pair. 

Lngdini.  toL  x,  p.  340), 
CassiodoroA,  Itudituiiomes  (circ.  A.i).  560).     {Opp,  e<L  Caret,,  1679, 
Migne,  vol.  60,) 
I  do  not  add  the  so-caUed  Clavis  of  MoUto,  becatue  it  is  not  «  tnuisktion 
of  the  KA«lt  of  Helito  of  Sardis,  but,  as  Steitz  has  prored,  *  medmevii  Latin 
work  {Stud,  u.  KriL  1857), 

1  Ik  doetr.  Ckriit,  HI  30-S7. 
'  «  Thus  the  **  head  of  God  '*  ia  the  efiscntial  dirinity ;  tko  "hair  *'  the  Holy 
Angels  or  the  elcot ;  the  **e^olidi"  Hia  incomprehenBibk  jndgnumta;  Hia 
*' mouth"  is  Chrt&t;  His  "lips'*  the  agreement  of  the  Old  and  New  Teati^ 
ment,  &c,,  kc.  This  book»  which  occupies  serenteen  folio  pagea,  ia  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  depths  to  which  exegeaia  had  sank.  Euchefius  is  the 
Hrst  to  uae  the  word  ijfaytfy^t  to  imply  the  reference  of  Scriptural  paas^ea  to 
the  New  Jeroaalcm .    The  L^lhu  de/ormulis  has  been  edited  by  Franc  ^uily. 

*  The  lemark  is  borrowed  from  Ckm.  Alex.,  Siram,  t«  12,  §  61.  wtpl 
wdoTif  ypa^iis  .  ,  .  jr  rots  i^rtxk^ts  yiypawrm  wf  iv  itapaBttA^  tlpufimis.  He 
pi-ov«ii  ills  point  from  belated  passages  like  Fs.  Ixxviii.  2  ;  1.  Cor,  ii.  6  ; 
Matt  X.  27  ;  Mark  iv.  84,  to,     {Strom,  Ti  1,'S,  §  ]25,) 

*  Tlie  P&alm  itjself  (Pa,  IxxviiL)  bears  no  resembknoe  to  what  we  call  **a 
parable,**  nor  does  it  contain  anything  enigmatic. 


The  Rules  of  Tkhonius. 

to  bnng  some  sort  of  method  into  this  vast 
*  Phantasy,  which  existed  long  before  the  days 
of  Eucherius.  He  thought  so  highly  of  them  as  *^  claves 
d  Iwrninaria"  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  to  assert 
that  they  furnish  a  secure  protectioa  against  the  possibility 
of  error,^  The  first  is  *'  Abuut  the  Lord  and  His 
mystic  body,*'  namely  the  Church.  Thus  in  tho  same 
passage  one  clause,  such  as,  dohres  nvstrm  ipse  portaint, 
applies  to  Christy  but  following  clauses,  such  as  Dcvs  tnilt, 
astcndere  illi  lucem  ct  formare  ilium  in  prudcntia,'^  apply  not 
to  Chnst  but  to  the  Church,     And  in  Is.  Ixi.  10,  h'icut  sporiso 

^miposuit  mihi  mitram,  applies  to  Christ,  but  the  following 
clause,  et  sicut  spmisajn  donavit  me  afnictu,  applies  only  to  the 
Church,'  The  second  rule  was  "about  the  Lord's  bipartite 
IxKly,"  or  about  tiiie  and  false  Christians.    Thus,  in  Cant.  i.  5, 

mtl  am  black  but  comely,"  the  first  epithet  refers  to  false  Chris- 
nans  ;  the  second  to  true  Christians.  The  third  rule 
*'  about  the  Promises  and  the  Law,"  is  theological."*  The 
fourth  rule  is  "  about  Genus  and  Species/'  or  whole  and  part. 
According  to  this,  all  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
types  of  Churches  and  may  represent  either  the  good  or  the 
bad  side  of  the  Church,  and  the  words  of  the  Scripture  may 
with  constant  arbitrary  variation,  refer  sometimes  to  the 
whole  Church*  sometimes  to  a  part  of  it.  The  fifth  rule 
suggests  a  sort  of  kabbalism  of  numbers.  The  sixth  rule 
**  About  Recapitulation/*  professes  to  account  harmonistically 
for  events  which  are  related  out  of  order,  and  supposes  a 
sort  of  vague  ajmlogy  between  different  cycles  of  generations. 
The  last  rule  **  about  the  devil  and  his  body/'  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  first  and  proposes  to  teach  us  how  we  are  to  apply 
some  passages  to  the  devil  and  some  to  wicked  men,^     These 


m^  Gennadini  cites  them  as  being  meant  '*(id  invtatigandam  H  invettundam 
intelli^entiar/i  tteripturanim." 

*  Is.  liii.  4. 

*  lft.lzi.  16.    Yulg.     **Iiidnit  mc  vestimentLs  siilutis  ,  .  ,  quaai  sponAum 
dccomtum  ooros^  et  quasi  spoitBani  cimatani  tnonilibiis  auis/^ 

*  It  la  »!ao  called  **  be  ^piritu  ct  liUrd,'^  **  Ik  gratid  ci  viandato." 

»  £.g.  in  U,  xiv.  8-   Quomodo  ceddiMi  ds  eotlo  oppliesto  the  devil ;  comiijfH 
mierram  to  the  ungodly. 
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rules  are  perfectly  arbitrary  ;  but  Augustine  in  three  different 
passages,  and  after  bim  Cassiotlorus  *  and  Isidore  of  Seville 
refer  to  them  with  marked  praise,  and  consider  that  they 
throw  no  small  light  on  the  hidden  senses  of  Scripture.  = 
Partly  owing  to  Auguatine^s  approval  they  became  for  a 
thousand  yeai's  the  fountain-head  of  unnumbered  misin- 
terpretations.^ 

4f.  It  will  not  be  needful  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  erroneous  principles  of  the  other  epochs.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  scholastic  epoch  (4)  dominated  the  pure  fiction 
of  the  mttUipkx  intelligc^Uia-,  or  "  fourfold  sense  "  which  fills 
volumes  of  elaborate  commentary/  and  which,  together  with 
the  unquestioned  acceptance  of  false  traditions  and  usurped 
authority,  vitiates  the  popular  corapendiums  of  five  hundretl 
years.  The  Reformation  (5)  witnessed  an  immense  advance  ; 
but  (6)  in  the  epoch  which  succeeded  it,  the  mediaeval  subordi- 
nation of  Scriptural  study  to  Papal  authority  was  succeeded  by 
another  subordination  of  it,  nominally  to  a  so-caUed  "  Analogy 
of  Scripture,"  really  to  the  current  Confessions  of  the  various 
Churches.  The  whole  Bible  from  Genesis  downwards  was  forced 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  accepted  formulae,  and  the  "  perspi- 
cuity of  Scripture"  was  identified  with  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  forced  into  semblable  accordance  with  dogmatic 
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*  Casa!odoru»,  IfistUt,  L  10.  Oti  Tidioniua  see  GeDuaditJft,  Ik  Scrifd.  Eseh 
18  ;  TritheniiuM,  Be  Script.  Eccl  92,  Cave,  HiJtL  LU.  p.  275  ;  Migne,  PiUrohg, 
vol.  50  ;  Tiltfinnnt,  xi.  81  ;  Neauder,  lii.  £80  ;  Klauaen,  HerTfU^t,  p,  183  ; 
Scmler,  i>*tfs.  Hint,  dc  tni,  rcgidts  Tichonii^  Halae^  1756  ;  A.  Vogel  in  ff^rsog* 
voL  xvi. 

s  Tichoniufl  said,  **Quiirum  si  ratio  ,  .  .  accepU  ftierit,  clausa  OQseqTie 
patefieni  et  ohBCura  diluoidAbuutur,"*  Ai]gu«tiTie  says,  "Noi]  pamm  adjuviknt 
ad  peuetraudft  quae  tecta  Bunt.*'  Da  Doctr^  ChrisL  iii.  4,  §  30.  Reira^,  iL 
18.     Contra  Episi.  Parmeninni,,  u    See  too  Jer,  i?tf  wtt,  iflustr.  IS. 

'  Anguatine  vaguely  saw  in  tliem  a  Donntist  taint  :  **  quae  tfimtt  Donatiaia 
loquitur/*  2>«  Thctr,  Ghrid.  iii.  §  43,  They  are  still  reforred  to  by  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  {Erud,  Did.  v.  4)  j  and  Perez  of  Valentia  (f  H&O),  Incomparably 
superior  waa  the  EiVayvy))  mlt  tAs  Bdat  yptL^hs  of  Adriauus,  He  aoys  that 
three  thinji^  are  to  be  considered,  the  Zt^vota^  the  X#fi»,  aad  the  trvvBtffis, 
throu|:jh  which  we  arrive  at  &ftcpia.  His  hook  belongs  to  th«  »c?hool  of 
Antioch,  «nd  aims  at  edifi'^ation  not  by  allegoiy  but  by  facts,  and  by  the  doc- 
trine of  typea.  Till  the  days  of  Kfrolaji  of  Lyra  \t  bad  little  influeiioe* 
Among  the  Romau  CuthoUc*  Sfintes  Pagnijitjs  ^1540)  &till  holds  to  Tichonius* 

-*  The  first  traces  of  the  foiiffold  sense  occur  in  Eucheriut  (t  450) ;  of  the 
thru/old  sense  in  Origen. 
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systems.  To  this  day  men  repeat  the  vague  and  extravagant 
assei'tiona  of  seventeenth  century  divines,  which  furnish  nu 
assistance  and  solve  no  difficulty,  and  which  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  detail  by  an  accumulation  of  special  pleas.^  They 
confidently  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their 
Deighboura,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a 
certain  fixed  meaning ;  '*  whereby/'  says  Locke,  "  besides  the 
ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  dis- 
courses they  seldom  are  in  the  right,  bo  they  are  as  seldom 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one 
to  go  about  to  draw  men  out  of  their  mistakes  who  have  no 
settled  notions,  as  to  dispcKSsess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation 
who  has  no  settled  abode/' 

IV.  Many  of  these  unfounded  principles  still  exercise  a  pot- 
ntcious  influence.  In  the  past  they  have  introduced  an 
incredible  amount  of  confusion  and  darkness.  The  task  of 
the  expositor  cannot  be  expedited  by  rules  so  mechanical.  It 
requires  wide  knowledge,  it  requires  the  still  rarer  gift  of  a 
fine  sympathy.  To  interpret  aright  the  lyric  cry  of  the 
poet,  the  passion  of  the  prophet,  the  rushing  vehemence  of 
the  orator,  demands  something  of  the  poet's,  the  prophet's, 
the  orator's  emotion.  Quite  apart  from  all  need  for  spiritual 
vision,  a  sense  of  style,  a  psychological  insight,  an  exquisite 
literary  tact»  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  varying  shades  of 
thought  which  may  lie  hidden  behind  the  same  words,  a 
power   of   realising  and  reproducing  the  thoughts   of  men 

*  Thiw  they  repent  Hollm  and  Quenstedt  in  caJUng  Scriptiiro  a  perpciHu 
norma ^dei  nc  viine  in  unit'trsd  eccl&id  without  explaining  the  wide  tlifforenco 
between  the  spirit  of  Judakm  and  that  of  Chnatiamty,  and  aUhmigh  wo 
iet  i&stde  n  host  of  positive  regulations,  and  some  even  of  those  which  nro 
round  in  the  Kew  Testamfnt  (Acta  xv.  20  j  Jaa,  v.  14J,  They  go  on  **iH'akitig 
of  the  **Pers}neuitit  and  scI/'ifUerprdinQ  faculty  of  Scnfitun?,  thoagS 
tho  strife  of  interpretations  cries  to  heaven  even  in  passftgifd  of  the  utniu«t 
Smportanoe.  The  Chnrt^h  of  Rome  forbids  as  to  inteq^ret  *'co^nira  unamimim 
temttfuum  Patrum^**  though  exegetically  th^^i-e  h  no  such  thing;  and  the 
dognuM  of  verbal  dictation  and  infalUbility  still  find  defenders  in  spite  of  the 
foelB  that  (1)  they  must  be  UHelesA  to  tnillioiis  who  cannot  rend  the  original ; 
that  (2)  the  Vulgate  of  the  Lutin  Church,  the  Suptimgint  of  the  Greek  Church, 
And  the  various  Prott.stiint  versions  teem  with  crrora ;  that  (3)  alike  the 
(jri!ginal  text  and  its  true  meaning  are  in  many  passages  entirely  uncertain  ; 
.una  tliAt  (4)  the  hermenc^utic  mlos  adopted  by  diiTerent  braiwskei  of  tlte 
[Church  ore  widely  dlQereut. 
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who  lived  in  other  lands  and  iu  ages  far  away,  az0  gifti 
which  are  none  so  commoa  as  to  render  it  likely  that  the 
work  of  Scriptural  iDterpretation  wiU  sood  he  exhausted.  But 
so  long  as  we  are  entangled  in  a  pi^iori  conceptions — while 
we  treat  as  though  it  were  one  continuous  and  coaeval  hook 
the  scattered  literature  of  fifteen  hundred  years — while  we 
attach  the  same  value  to  the  rudimentary  religious  conceptions 
of  a  nomad  warrior  and  the  deepest  thoughts  of  a  great 
philosophical  Apostle, — while  we  deal  with  the  Old  Testament 
as  if  it  stood  on  the  same  level  of  revelation  as  the  New^ — 
while,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  history  of  the  canon  we  give 
the  title  of  "  Word  of  God  "  as  indiscriminately  to  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  or  Ecclesiastes,  or  to  books  in  which,  as  in 
Esther  or  Canticles,  the  name  of  God  does  not  so  much  as 
once  occur,  as  we  do  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — wliile  w© 
speak  of  God  as  the  audor  pHmarius  not  only  of  the  deepest, 
sweetest,  purest,  noblest  thoughts  which  have  ever  been 
uttered  hy  human  lips,  but  no  less  of  the  savage  impre- 
cations of  Jewish  exiles  against  their  enemies  and  of  terrible 
narratives  which  only  prove  the  imperfect  morality  of  times 
of  ignorance  : — so  long  as  we  do  this  we  cannot  take  one 
st^p  farther  in  the  right  direction,  A  dogma  which 
attaches  to  the  crudest  and  least  spiritual  narrative  of 
Genesis  or  Judges  the  same  ethical  value  and  supernatural 
infallibility  as  to  the  words  of  Christ,  is  the  deathblow  to  all 
sane,  all  manly,  all  honest  interpretiition.^  Yet  this  dogma 
prevailed  for  ages.  If  such  a  view  of  inspiration  were 
iiione  orthotlox  or  admissible  no  man  of  uuwarped  intelU- 
gence  would  have  any  refuge  save  in  heterodoxy.  So  far 
as  this  age  has  advanced  beyond  the  exegetic  principles 
of  the  Talmud  or  the  Schoolmen,  it  has  been  by 
naturalness,  by  independence,  by  fearless  allegiance  to 
truth,  by  searching  Scripture  not  merely  to  "  improve  '*  it 
into   moral  commonplaces,  or  to  torture  it  into  the  utterance 


*  '*  It  is  impossible  rightly  to  coraprehcnd  Scripture  if  we  read  it  aa  we  read 
\ho  Koran,  aa  thou^jh  it  were  in  all  ita  ports  of  eqtial  authority,  all  eoiiipo«ed 
at  one  timi>,  &ud  ail  addressed  to  persona  aimiiarly  situated.  "—Da,  Aius^OLD. 
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of  sectarian  shibboleths  but  to  discover  what  the  writers 
really  meant  and  really  said.  The  Rabbis,  the  Alexandrians, 
the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Protestant  dogmatigts  all 
assure  ns,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  are,  in  their  littTal  sense  and  their  obvious 
meaning,  sometimes  trivial,  sometimes  imperfect,  sometimes 
morally  erroneous.  In  sneh  cases  they  got  rid  of  the  letter 
by  distorting  it  into  the  expression  of  some  sentiment  of 
their  own  by  the  aid  of  allegory.  What  we  shovdd  rather 
do  is  always  to  accept  the  clear  Dieaning  of  Scripture,  but 
always  to  judge  it  by  the  clear  light  of  Christ.* 

But  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  learnt  the  lessons  of 
the  past  in  all  their  fulness,  while  so  many  of  the  proof 
texts  in  common  use  are  mistaken  accommodations ;  and 
while  we  tbllow  the  strange  practice  of  establishing  disputed 
doctrines  by  a  mosaic  of  passages  taken  out  of  authors 
who  not  only  differed  from  each  other,  but  who  may  even 
— like  St.  James,  for  instance,  and  St.  Paul,  or  like  St. 
Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs — use 
the  same  technical  w^ords  in  di6ferent  meanings.  Better 
even  the  antitheses  of  Marcion,  and  sic  ct  non  of  Abelard, 
than  much  of  the  casuistry  which  has  passed  for  the 
orthodox  reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions.  Till  we 
cease  to  palter  and  juggle  with  the  w*ords  of  Scripture  in 
a  double  sense  ;  till  we  cease  to  assume  that  the  Trinity 
is  revealed  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  and  that 
Canticles  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  duty  of  Mariolatry ; 
till  we  abandon  our  'atomistic*  method  of  dealing  with 
Scripture  and  the  treatment  of  its  sentences  as  though  they 
were  magic  formulae ;   till  we  repent  of  the  fetish -worship 

^  Is.  viii.  20  :  "To  the  law  and  the  testimony.  If  they  spealc  not  accord* 
ing  to  this  word  it  is  becftune  there  is  no  light  in  tlit^ui*'  John  vi  39.  Tlic 
Jewish  Midrash  was  very  elalvjmtc,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  Christ.  A  Scotdi 
dlTine  baa  wisely  said,  **  If  we  find  even  in  the  Bible  auyth ing  which  coufiiscs 
our  Benae  of  right  and  wrongs  thnt  seems  to  ns  less  exnlted  uiid  ptire  than  the 
character  of  God  shonld  be  ;  if  after  the  moat  p^itient  thought  and  prayerful 
pondering  it  still  retains  this  aspect,  then  we  are  not  to  bow  d&um  to  it  as  Qo^n 
TcveLUion  tc  tis  since  it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  earlier  and  ntore  aacred 
revelatioD  He  has  given  us  in  our  own  spirit  and  conscience,  which  testify  of 


so 
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which  made  some  of  the  Jewish  theologians  say  that  all  the 
law  was  of  equal  importance  from  **  God  is  one  God  **  to 
^'  Timna  was  the  concubine  of  Elipliaz  ; "  ^  till  we  give  up  the 
late  and  humanly  invented  theories  which  with  a  blasphemy 
only  pardonable  because  it  was  unconscious,  treated  the  voices  of 
human  anger  and  human  imperfection  as  the  articulate  Voice 
of  God ;  till  we  admit  that  the  Bible  cannot  and  may  not  be 
dealt  with  by  methods  of  which  it  gives  no  indicatiun,  and 
of  which  we  see  the  absurdity  when  they  are  applied  to  every 
other  form  of  literature  whether  sacred  or  profane— we  may 
produce  improved  forms  of  Rabbinism  or  Scholasticism,  at 
our  pleasure  and  at  our  peril,  but  we  shall  never  clearly 
understand  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  purport  of  the 
revelation  contained  in  Scripture.  There  was  bitter  truth 
in  the  reproach  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Donatists,  Quod 
volumus  sanctum  est  ;^  and  in  the  sarcasm  of  St.  Jerome, 
Qnicqitid  dix^rint  hoc  legem  Dei  putant ;  ^  and  in  the  famous 
epigram  of  Werenfels — 

"  Hie  lil>er  est  in  <|iio  onaerit  sua  dogmata  nuisqae 
Invenit  et  panter  dogmatfi  quisque  aua,  ' 

V.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  still  further  proof  of  the 
position  that  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
there  have  been  false  methods  of  exegesis,  and  that  these 
false  methods  have  led  to  false  results.  It  is  startlingly 
illustrate  by  the  fact  that  the  very  word  by  which  we 
designate  the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  as  the  Old  and  New 
Tidmncni  is  a  mistranslation  and  a  mistake.  *     It  might  be 

Inspinitloii)* 


^  Lekaeh  Tob.  (quoted  in  Erech  xind  GrClber,  if*r. 

'  Aug.  c.  Ep,  Pamusniani,  ii.  §  31* 

"  Ep.  ad  PauUn.  7. 

*  The  word  **Te«taraent"  is  derived  from   Matt. 

St. 


xxTi.  28.  2  Cor.  iii. 
II,  &e.  (comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  31  ^  St.  J ei-ome  rendered  FinS,  "  covenant,"  by 
/o(t<it«orj!W^fwm,  but  it  had  been  rendered  *c*tom<nium  in  older  Latin  vergiona. 
Tcrtullian  prefers  insiruTneTUumt  but  adopts  Udammtftm  as  bein^  in  common 
uae  [c.  Marc.  iv.  I,  2\  Dc  Pudic,  12),  Augrostiiie  also  uses  botb  words  {Ik 
Civ.  IkL  XX.  4)»  Luther  adopted  Test^jfmU  in  preference  to  Bund^  and  since 
his  time  the  usage  hna  been  fixed.  But  the  Jews  knew  nothing  of  trtWj  tOl 
thflj  became  acquainted  with  Roman  custooia.  D^'IB  naver  means  anjthing 
but  eottemml ;  and  in  the  New  TcistamGnt  Sta^n?  only  has  the  meaning  of 
**a  will**  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  words  in  Heb.  ix.  17.  Neither  division  of 
the  Bible  has  the  smalleat  analogy  to  *'a  will,"  9o  that  the  explanation  offered 
by  Lactantius  {ImU.  Div,  iv.  20)  is  quite  inaduquate. 
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shown  by  taking  any  single  book  and  proving,  chapter  by 
chapter,  the  impossibility  and  often  even  the  absurdity  of  the 
many  divergent  interpretations  of  its  salient  passages.  It 
might  be  shown  again  by  a  catena,  from  almost  any  part  of 
Scripture,  of  passages  which  have  for  centuries  together  been 
explained  in  a  manner  now  abandoned  as  entirely  nntenable. 
We  may  illustrate  it  still  more  decisively  by  showing  the 
hopeless  confusion  which  has  reigned  among  commentators 
abont  the  general  drift  and  significance  of  whole  books  of 
Scripture,  For  instance,  is  it  no  opprobrium  to  Christian 
scholarship  that  for  seventeen  centuries  no  Christian 
scholar  before  Joachim  Oporin  had  discovered  the  continuous 
design  and  central  conception  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  of  which  St.  Augustine  had  nothing  better  to  say  than 
Lom  turns  est  mult  a  d  prope  ojnnia  dc  mritaie  ;  and  Calvin 
nothing  better  than  Sparaim  docendo  et  exhmiaTid^  varitis  est  ? 
Let  us,  however,  take  the  more  striking  case  of  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Even  the  name  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  of 
disputed  meaning;  and,  difficult  as  the  book  is,  Luther 
said  that  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  author 
from  the  fancies  palmed  upon  him  than  to  develop  his 
meaning.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attacked  it  as  being  not 
only  apocryphal  in  authorship,  but  heretical  in  tendency  J 
These  conclusions  were  only  escaped  by  a  liberal  use  of 
allegory.  Even  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  R.  Isaac  ben  Aramah 
complains  that  some  expounded  it  with  far-fetcijed  literalism, 
others  philosophically,  others  traditionally,  and  that  ail  alike 
had  altered  its  meaning  into  palatable  sentiments,  while  none 
of  them  had  "  drawn  sweetness  from  this  flint."  *  St.  Jerome 
and  St  Augustine  by  extreme  applications  of  the  allegoric 


'  Meffilla,  £  7,  1 ;  SLabbatli,  f.  30,  2.  "0  Solomon,  where  h  thy  wisdom  I 
.  .  .  TSj  words  not  only  contradict  thoae  of  David  thy  father ;  but  they 
contradict  themselves.*'  Vayikm  Eabba.  f.  161,  2.  Jer.  in  EccL  lii.  13.  See 
Giiisbnrg«  Cohekih,  p.  15.  Woffao,  ffisi.  de  la  Bihkt  p.  61,  It  narrowly 
escaped  ejection  from  the  canon  dt  the  school  of  Shammid  because  of  (1)  its 
oofitradictions  and  (2)  its  suppoMa  epicureanism  {Midrash  Koheleth  on  Eecl. 
xi,  9), 

'  S«e  Oinsbnrg^  p.  66, 


ss 
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method  explain  it  as  alluding  to  Christ  and  the  sacrametits, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Schoolmen.  ^  Olympiodorus  declared 
that  it  19  a  treatise  of  natural  philosophy ;  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  that  it  is  meant  to  teach  us  to  despise  the  world; 
Brentius  and  Luther,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Mystics, 
said  that  it  was  meant  to  teach  not  the  contempt  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  life,  Melanclithon  supposed 
that  it  was  designed  to  prove  an  overruHng  Providence  and 
a  future  judgment.  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  the  writer  inclined  to  fatalism^  scepticism,  and  epi- 
cureanism, and  gave  no  hope  of  a  future  life.  Heine  calls  it 
"  the  Song  of  Scepticism,"  and  Delitzsch  "  the  Song  of  the 
Fear  of  God."  *  Surely  if  it  be  so  diflScult  for  students  to 
grasp  the  drift  and  meaning  of  an  entire  book,  their  views  as 
to  the  meaning  of  separate  passages  must  often  be  extremely 
falHble. 

ilany  other  instances  might  be  furnished,  €,g.  the  Book  of 
Esther;"*  the  Prophecy  of  Ho  sea,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Can  anything  be  more  grotesque  and  more 
melancholy  than  the  vast  mass  of  hypotheses  about  the 
latter — hypotheses  which  can  make  anything  of  anything  ? 
Like  Esther  it  never  mentions  the  name  of  God  and  it 
narrowly    escaped     exclusion    from    the     canon.  *      It 


re- 


1  eg.  Ch.  iv,  8.  '*  Th^.  c]ft  w  not  saiUfUd  mth  seHng,^'  "  Christ  is  always 
deairing  and  seekiiij?  our  sftlv'a.tion.'*  ii,  24.  **  There  is  noihing  hetter  for 
a  man  than  Uiat  h«  should  eat  and  drink.*'  It  is  good  to  partake  of  thir 
Lord's  Supper.  Jer.  x.  16,  "  Woe  to  thef,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  ehildn'* 
Ecckekstcs  calla  thedeTil  a  cMld  because  of  liiij  foolislmess.  Aug.  i,  7,  "JU 
the  riverff  flow  inio  ihs  j?«i,"  Joys  emd  in  sorrow.  (R.  of  St,  Victor),  jji,  5, 
"  2%«  almond  tree  shall  ^flourish  "  "The  almond  tree  is  Christ — the  rind,  the 
abell,  and  the  kernel  correspond  to  the  fleshy  the  mind,  and  Hia  Divinity.**— 
Peter  Lorn htird. 

'  Delitzsch,  Eccl.  p.  183  (K.  TrO 

'  "  TJie  Book  of  Esther  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  New  Teatauient*  It  was 
not  consideml  canonical  by  two  considcmble  Fathers,  Melito  imd  Gregcny 
NaziiLBzan.  It  com  tat  ns  no  prophroy,  it  bus  nothing  on  tho  Burffioe  to  dii- 
tingnish  it  fr^nn  a  mere  ordinary  history  ;  nay,  it  Ima  tio  mark  on  tho  mirface 
of  being  a  relii^oiTs  history,  not  once  dot^s  it  mention  the  nnme  of  God,  or 
Lord."  Tra4rtifor  ths  Timejf,  vol.  V.  '*Cre4*d  and  Canon  compared. "  Tho 
name  of  tho  King  of  Persia  ocmirs  in  Esther  187  times. 

*  See  Shabbftth,  f,  30.  2  ;  Abath  of  Rabbi  Natban  ;  Yadaim,  iii.  2,  and 
Maimooidea,  ad  loc.  Wogue,  Uijd^  d^  la  Bihh  pp.  56,  65.  It  owed  itsadinia* 
Bitin  to  the  mystic  intorpR'tation.  Munk.  PaUsHne^  p.  450.  The  Jews  for- 
bttde  any  one  to  read  it  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  anathematiaed  its  literal 
iuterpratatioiL     Sanhsdrinf  iii.  1. 
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presents,  say  the  Commentators,  the  love  of  the  Lord 
for  the  congregation  of  Israel  ;  ^  it  relates  the  history 
of  the  Jews  from  tlie  Exodus  to  the  Messiah ;  ^  it  is 
a  consolation  to  afflicted  Israel  j  ^  it  is  an  occult  history ;  * 
it  represents  the  union  of  the  divine  soul  with  the  earthly 
body;^  or  of  the  material  with  the  active  intellect;*  it  is 
the  conversation  of  Solomon  and  Wisdom  ;  ^  it  describes  the 
love  of  Christ  to  His  Church  ;  **  it  is  historico-prophetical ;  ^ 
it  is  Solomon  s  tlianksgiving  for  a  happy  reign  ;  ^^  it  is  a 
love-song  unworthy  of  any  place  in  the  sacred  canon ;  ^^  it 
treats  of  man*8  reconciliation  to  God  ;  ^^  it  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  Church  from  the  Crucifixion  till  after  the  Refornialion ;  ** 
it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Apocalypse ;  '*  it  is  the  seven  days 
epM^lamium  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughtex 
of  Pharaoh  ;  ^^  it  is  a  magazine  for  direction  and  consolation 
under  every  condition;^®  it  treats  in  hieroglyphics  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Saviour^  His  death,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints  ;^^  it  refers  to  Hezekiah  and  the  ten  tribes  ;^^  it  is 
written  in  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  ^^  Such  were 
the  impossible  and  divergent  interjiretations  of  what  many 
regarded  as  the  very  Word  of  God  1  '^^  A  few  only  till  the 
beginning  of  this  centuiy  saw  the  clear  truth — which  is  bo 
obvious  to  all  who  go  to  the  Bible  with  the  humble  desire 
to  read  what  it  says  and  not  to  import  into  it  their  own 
baseless  fancies — that  it  is  the  exquisite  celebration  of  a 
pure  love  in  humble  life  ;  of  a  love  which  no  splendour  can 
dazzle  and  no  flattery  seduce.-^ 

*  The  Targtim.  *  R.  Saadia  Gaon*         '  Raahi,  *  Tbn  Ezra. 

•  Joseph  Ibn  C&^pe.  *  Ibn  Tibbon.  '^  AbravaneL  *  Origei>»  and 
the  mtm  of  Christian  cxpojitors,  eicept  Theodore  of  Mapsutjstia,  the  school  of 
Atitioch,  an<I  moat  modm  wsholira.       *  Nicolas  of  Lym,      ^*  Luther,  Brenjs. 

'*  Ciurtellio^  Dr.  KoTCfti  "  Aimswurth.  "  Cocceioa, 

**  Hcnnisohiua.  **  Botiraet.        '*  Durham.  *'  Ptifft-ndorf. 

*•  Htig»  ^'  Many  RoHian  Catholic  Commentators* 

*•  It  was  the  fovotmte  theme  of  mediaeval  exegt'sia.  The  eighty-aijc  sermont 
of  St.  Bernard  only  oome  down  to  tho  end  of  the  second  chapter* 

**  To  this  viow  tlie  way  wns  k»d  by  Grotias,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Ht?rder, 
Jaoobi,  ke.  It  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  Hirzpl,  Umbreit,  Meier,  Friederich, 
Hindg,  and  most  of  the  beat  modem  commentators.  See  the  admirable 
immmaiy  given  by  Dn  Gineburg,  and  by  Zotkler  fo  Laug&'i  Bi^ttlteerk. 
Luther  might  well  aay,  **Quodsi  erro  veniam  meretur  primus  labor,  nam 
alwrum  eo^Uaiumes  t&ng«  piuM  abmrdiiaiit  habenL**  ^ 
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When,  however,  we  leave  the  consideration  of  whole  books 
we  need  not  go  farther  than  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  even  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  without  being 
forced  to  confess  that  exegesis  has  stamped  even  its  initial 
labours  vfiih  the  impress  of  its  own  incompetency.  Surely  if 
ever  a  revelation  was  clear,  simple,  majestic,  of  infinite  im- 
portance, it  is  the  verse:  In  the  he^nninff  God  crtated  the 
heaven  aiid  ike  caiih.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  Monotheism ;  the 
eternal  protest  of  the  human  heart  erdightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God>  against  every  prominent  form  of  error  respecting  His 
Being.  It  corrects,  as  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  aber* 
rations  of  niillions  of  mankind  ;  of  the  few  Atlieist^  who  have 
said  there  is  no  God ;  of  the  numberless  Polytheists,  belonging 
alike  to  the  most  refined  and  to  the  most  degraded  ra-ces,  who 
have  worshipped  many  gods ;  of  the  philosophic  dreamers  to 
whom  God  has  only  been  a  name  for  the  soul  of  the  universe ; 
v>f  the  whole  heathen  races  and  the  Manichean  heretics  who 
believed  in  two  gods  ;  of  the  mo<ierns  who»  whether  within  or 
without  the  Church's  fold,  deny  that  we  can  know  anything 
about  God ;  even  of  the  Alexandrians  and  others  who 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy  the  notion  that  Matter  was 
coeval  with  God,  These  truths  at  least  are  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  the  human  race ; — ^and  now  what  has  exegesis 
to  say  on  this  simple  verse  ? 

i.  We  turn  to  the  Talmud,  and  it  tells  us,  in  acconlance 
with  Hillel's  rule  of  '*  equivalence  *'  that  "  in  the  hrginning** 
occurs  also  in  Jer.  xxvi.  1,  and  that  we  must  therefore  infer  that 
at  thiit  period,  '*  in  (lie  heginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim," 
Jehovah  intended  to  reduce  the  world  to  chaos  but  relented.* 
It  also  tells  us  -  that  the  Septuagint  translat^^rs,  apparently  in 
copying  out  tlie  law  in  Greek  tetters  for  Ptolemy,  transposed 
the  words,  and  put  Elohim  before  BcTeshUh,  lest  the  Greeks 
should  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Bereshtth  was  the 
name  of  a  God  who  created  Elohim  I  Further,  the  Eabbis 
dwell  on  the  dispute  between  the  scholars  of  Shammai,  who 
maintained  from  this  verse  that  the  heavens  were  created  first. 


^  Sttnhfrdrin,  f.  103,  1. 
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and  the  scholars  of  Hillel,  who  from  Gen.  ii.  4,  declare<l 
that  the  earth  was  created  first ;  and  they  tell  us  how  after 
endless  discussion  and  quotings  of  counter-texts,  the  Mishnic 
Rabbis  decided  that  the  heaven  aud  the  earth  were  both 
created  at  the  same  time,^  They  tell  us,  moreover,  that 
Shamayim,  "heaven,"  is  derived  from  ecsh^mayim,  "  fire-water," 
because  in  the  firmament,  God  mingled  those  two  elements.^ 
This  however  does  not  nearly  exhau^^t  the  spurious  infer- 
ences  deduced  by  various  forms  of  Kabhalism  from  the 
first  word  of  Scripture.  Since  by  anagram  ^  Btreskiih 
can  be  read  BefhishH,  it  was  inferred  that  the  world  was 
created  in  September  (Tisri) ;  since,  acrostically,:*  the  letters 
of  the  word  give  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  "  GcmI 
saw  that  Israel  would  accept  the  Law,"  the  world  was  created 
for  the  sake  of  the  Law»  Since  the  Hebrew  words,  **  in  the 
beginning  God  created/'  can  be  transposed  by  anagram 
C'Kia  «"an'  u^rh%  therefore  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  allegory.  Turning  to  the  Zohar  we  find  that,  by  further 
methods  of  Kabbalism,  the  words  are  supposed  to  indicate 
that  a  luminous  point  of  fire  created  a  temple,  of  which  the 
name  was  Elohim,  We  come  down  to  Rashi,  so  great  an  in- 
terpreter in  the  eyes  of  his  countr}'men,  that  he  was  called 
emphatically  ParshaTidatha,  or  the  "Exegete  of  the  Law,*'* 
and  we  are  t>old  that  (by  HilleFs  rule  of  "  equivalence  **) 
the  Torah  begins  w^ith  this  text,  and  not  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Law,  to  show  that  God  had  given  the  earth  to  the 
Israelites ;  since  in  Jer.  ii.  S,  Israel  is  called  "  the  begimmig 
(n*tt*K"»)  of  Plis  increase/'  Continuing  the  traditions  of 
Kabbalism  we  find  that  even  in  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance 
Reuchlin  tried  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
fmm  Gen.  i,  1,  because  acrostically  the  word  ki3  "  He 
created "    involves  the   initial   letters   of  Father,   Son,   and 


I  Oha^.  f.  12,  L 

1  CUuinit  TheUfHc  du  JudaUm^,  ii  216. 

*  Known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  Tlipinoorfth^    See  Leet.  II, 

*  Thii  proeeM  waji  known  as  Notarikon.    See  Lect.  Ii. 

*  See  Oeiger,  nn*13BSnD,  Ein  Beitrag  ?ur  GcmK,  der  Bibal-Extgtse,, 
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Spirit  (SK.  p»  nn) ;  ^  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  (who  is 
quoted  with  rapturous  approval  by  Sixtus  SeneDsis  even  as 
late  as  1593)  ^  gets  by  various  permutations  of  the  letters  of 
the  words  the  ineaniog  that  '*  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and 
through  the  Son,  created  the  beginning  and  the  end  or  peace, 
the  head,  fire,  aad  foundation,  by  the  goo^l  covenant  of  a  great 
man/'  ^  Pico  thus  persuaded  himself  that  in  the  Qabbala,  there 
was  more  Christianity  than  Judaism.  Lastly,  if  we  might 
have  hoped  that  these  fantastic  vanities  could  not  possibly 
have  survived  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  undeceived  by  open- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Jewish  commentaries, 
the  Tseennah  Ureennah,  or  "  Go  ye  and  see/'  compiled  by  the 
Rabbi  Jacob  at  Frankfort  in  1693,  but  reprinted  at  Wilna  as 
recently  as  1877,  and  in  daily  use  among  the  Polish  Jews,* 
It  opens  with  the  remark  that  the  Torah  begiiia  with 
the  letter  Bclh  because  that  is  the  first  letter  of  BeraJchah 
'*  Blessing  "  ;  then  that  tlie  letter  Aleph  flew  before  the  Holy 
One  with  the  complaint  that  it  had  not  been  chosen  ;  and 
was  consoled  by  being  told  that  the  Decalogue  should  begin 
with  Aleph.  It  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  by  nillels  second 
rule,  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  Law  be- 
cause that  is  called  the  beginning  q/"  His  way  ;  ^  for  the  sake 
of  the  sacrifices  which  were  ofifered  in  the  Temple,  which  is 
called  '*  Beginning  "  and  was  created  before  the  world  ;  ^  and 
for  the  sake  of  tithes  which  are  also  called  **  Beginning  {%  t, 
first  fruits)  of  com/'  '^  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should 

*  So  in  **  the  stone  (p^)  which  the  builders  rejectiMi  *'  he  saw  the  Father 

find  the  Son  (p  3K),  and  out  of  **Kightflouaneas"{D'nSK  piX  iJan,  ii.  24) 
he  gets  by  Gemiitriii,  Mtasioh  Jehovah  (nin^  Ti^^),  See  Ginsburg,  The 
Kaho^,  p.  62 ;  Wolf,  BM.  Ecbr.  i  9. 

"  See  SiJit.  Senens.  BihL  Samct,  p.  178.  He  calls  this  hermenentic  folly 
"  liicukniimmum  exempUim," 

'  Among  Christiaii  Kabb&liftts,  all  of  whom  more  or  less  approved  of  sucb 
methods,  may  be  mtntioiiedi  bcjsidea  Picas  of  Mimudok  (t  H94)»  EaymoDd 
LuOy  (t  1622) ;  CorDeliua  Agiippa  ft  1535) ;  Van  Hclmont  (t  14ff4) ;  Fludd 
(t  lft37)  ;  Henry  More  (t  1687) ;  and  others.  See  Ginaburg,  The  Kabhakt^ 
p.  124. 

*  ny^yi  nynV.  The  title  is  taken  from  Cant,  iii.  11.  A  translation  of 
the  Comment  on  Genesis  by  Mr,  P.  J.  Herahon  is  now  in  the  press. 

*  Prov.  viii.  22. 

^  Jer.  xvii.  1 2.    See  Hershon'a  Taimudie  MiaoeUany^  104,  4. 
^  Dent  iviiL  4» 
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\  yotir  time  by  such  inconceivable  puerilities*  Puerilities, 
l^es  !  but  by  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  Midrash  you 
will  see  that  they  are  bnt  a  few  specimens  out  of  many  ;  *  and 
they  are  the  direct  resnii  of  an  extravagantly  superstitious 
estimate  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  They  neglect  the  essential 
truth  and  majesty  of  the  revelation  and  substitute  for  it  a 
mass  of  ineptitude; — and  yet  they  depend  on  rules  which 
have  been  accepted  among  generations  of  mankind  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  which  are  still  reganled  by  many  as 
constituting  the  exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Book  I 

ii.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  interpretation  of  this  verse  is 
responsible  not  only  for  triviality  but  for  positive  heresy. 
AVe  turn  to  Philo,  and  we  find  that  he  can  extort  from  it 
the  deadly  error  of  philosophic  dualism.-  Nothing  can  be 
^clearer  than  the  meaniug  of  Genesis,  that  God  created  all 
things.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  eternity  of  matter, 
as  though  matter  were  the  source  of  evil,  and  of  opposition  to 
the  divine  activity.  Philo,  without  the  least  scruple,  perhaps 
with  no  suspicion  that  he  was  mistaken,  raakes  Moses  speak 
the  language  of  Plato,  and  Genesis  express  the  thoughts  of 
the  Timaeus,^  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  astonishing 
methods  by  which  he  extracts  from  the  Bible  the  views  of 
the  Stoic  cosmogony  j  *  but  he  was  partly  influenced  by  the 
LXX-,  which  translates  '*  The  earth  was  without  form,"  by 
•*  The  earth  was  unsesn"^  This  gave  room  for  the  pretence  that 


*  Mldr&sh  Ikrescliit  Rabba,  Parascba,  i  (^Yu^scbt■,  Bihl.  Biihhinim), 

*  He  derives  this  view  frtjra  Geu.  i  31.  Gpd  praiaes  nil  tbut  He  has  made 
(t^  kmrTQV  rtx^ma  <^p7a|t  but  He  does  not  piiise  matter  {t^¥  hitfUAvpYn$tttmF 
8kn^],  which  is  lifeless,  coiTUptible,  heterogeneous,  discordant.  Quis  Jier.  JHv, 
fffier.  32, 

*  Siegfried,  Philo,  pp.  230-235.  PbOo  gives  the  same  epithet,  &woiof^  alike 
to  chioi  and  to  God,     See  EwoJd,  Dk^  Lthrt  der  Bibd  von  Golf,  Pp,  238-241. 

)  FhOo^t  Seiiptiiral  proors  (?)  of  the  &irotas  koI  iifioptpos  SAi7ttre  very  cbaracteristic. 

They  aye  derived  (1)  from  the  fact  that  in  Gen.  xxxi.  82-42  Labaii  (Afwjfacr^&s) 
\  haa   the  tmmarked  cattle,  which  sbowg  thut  nmttcr  has   no  proi»erties  (Ik 

Pro/ug,  2),  and  ac<juires  its  sea],  or  stamp,  from  the  Logos  (IM  iifmin.  n.  6) ; 

(2)  from  Dcut  ixiii.  1,  becaui^t;  the  r*&\a<rfiivos  is  excluded  from  the  Clinch 

of  God  ;  and  (3)  from  Gen,  xv,  10,  which  u  apr^licd  U   **  the  cutter-vrord  *' 

dividing  material  and  immaterial  tilings  \ 

^  Th«r«  are  aimilar  specukticms  in  that  part  of  the  Qahbda  which  dealt 

iritli  the  work  of  creaUon  (n'e'«-13    nSl^D), 
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the  creation  priraarily  intended  was  that  of  an  immaterial 
lieaven  and  an  invisible  earth^ — a  creation  ideal  and  not 
material^ 

iii.  Once  more,  when  we  look  to  the  Fathers  we  find  that 
some  of  them,  in  that  fatal  ignorance  of  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture  which  rendered  so  many  of  their  speculations 
abortive  at  the  outset,  had  the  impression  tliat  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis  in  the  Hebrew  ran  "In  the  Son  God  made  the 
world/'  ^  Here  indeed  there  was  no  heresy,  for  so  we  are 
expressly  taught  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.^  But  the  critical 
mistake  as  to  tlie  reading,  and  the  exegetical  mistake  as  to 
the  interpretation,  tended  from  the  first  to  confirm  views 
which  were  radically  untenable  as  to  the  nature  and  relation 
of  the  two  covenants. 

iv.  It  would  not  he  difficult  to  pursue  the  subject  and  to 
show  the  wild  speculations  of  cosmogony  whicli  have  been 
foisted  into  the  very  opening  accents  of  revelation.  But 
enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  how  small  is  the  title 
of  Exegesis  to  that  infallibility  either  as  to  principles  or 
details  wliich  it  has  so  often  been  fain  to  claim,  not  only  for 
Scripture  but  for  itself.  It  has  largely  miHinter]3reted  its  own 
oi*acles  and,  for  century  after  century,  stumbled  hopelessly 
upon  the  very  thtcshold  of  the  Sacred  Book. 

v.  In  conclusion,  let  us  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
fancying  that  such  mistaken  inferences  are  of  little  practical 
iniportance.  If  they  be  harmless  in  some  instances,  they 
may  be  very  fatal  in  others.  '*  The  true  sense  of  Scripture 
is  Scripture  ; "  *  but  "  by  giving  it  a  wrong  sense/'  says  Bishop 

^  Philo,  Be  Opif,  Mundi,  7.  Pbilo's  favourite  compariaoiis  for  creation 
iy*e  dmwu  from  building  and  planting.  PMlo  seems  to  contradict  these 
hid  normal    \4ew8  in  Ik  S&fnn.    i,    13^  where   he   aaya,   6    Ms    rk    wdtrra 

9v  ^ijfitQvpyhs  fi6vay  AxaA  utol  ktIo-tti«  ninhs  &v.     On  the  self-contmdictiona  ol' 
Philo,  see  Gfrorer,  Phih,  ii.  2,     Api>areut  contradict] on  riaea  from  hia  use  of  ; 
ri  fi^  (Srra  to  imply  the  chaos,     G&orer,  i.  330. 

'  Aristo  Pellaeua  {ap.  Routh,  £6i.  Saer.  L  &1).  **  Fleiiiiue  exiatimant," 
says  Jerome  (I'eforring  also  to  TOTtdliftn  and  Hilary)  .  .  .  *'  in  Hebraeo 
haberi  In  Filio  Beat  coelum  et  Urram :  qnod  falsum  esse  ipmus  nsi  yeritas 
camprobat."  See  Ambrose,  Htxacm,  i.  4,  Basil,  Hexarm.  Honu  L  Tcr- 
toUmn,  C7.  Fmxeam.    Petavius,  De  Off.  Si-x,  Bicmm.  x.  §  16, 

•  Hcb.  i.  2  i  Joku  i.  3 ;  C?oL  L  16  ^  1  Cor,  viii,  6,  *  St  Augustiiie. 


Crimes  of  Mtsintciyreters, 

Wordsworth,  "  men  muke  God's  word  become  their  non- 
word,  or  even  the  Tempter's  word,  aod  then  Scripture  is 
u&ied  for  our  destruction^  instead  of  making  us  wise  unto 
Ssdvatioa."  *  The  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  gravest  calamities  of  Christendom.  It 
has  been  the  source  of  crimes  and  errors  which  have  tended 
to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  sacred  wTitings  u|x>n  tlie  affection 
and  veneration  of  mankind.  Recall  but  for  a  moment  the 
extent  and  the  deadhness  of  the  evils  for  whicli  texts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  made  the  command  and  the  excuse. 
Wild  fanaticism,  dark  superstition^  abject  bondage,  anti- 
nornian  license,  the  burning  hatred  and  unbending  obstinacy 
of  party  spirit — have  they  not  each  in  turn  perverted  the 
Scriptures  to  which  they  appealed  ?  It  is  grievous  to  recall 
how  many  a  bloodstained  period  of  history  might  have  been 
redeemed  from  its  agony  and  desolation  if  men  had  only 
rememhered  %vhat  Christ  so  plainly  taught^ — that  the  Law  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  was  as  yet  an  imijcrfect  law,  and  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  as  yet  an  imperfect  and  un- 
developed morality.^  How  often  have  the  sanguinary  sup- 
porters of  mistaken  shibboletlis  defended  their  outrages  by 
the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  The  infamous  assassina- 
tions of  princes,  or  murderous  plots  against  them,  by  a 
Bavaillac,  a  Jacques  Clement,  a  Balthazar  Gerard,  an  Antony 
Babington,  an  Everard  Digby,  were  preposterously  justified  by 
the  examples  of  Ehud  and  Jael;*  The  Crusaders,  thinkiogthat 
they  did  God  service  by  w.wJing  bridle- deep  in  the  blood  of 
infidels  who  were  often  morally  superior  to  themselves,  justified 

^  Miaedbuiim^  \\.  17. 

■  Matt.  T.  21-43  (camp.  iv.  1-9  ;  ixili.  1-23)  \  Mark  il  lS-28  ;  vil  2-28  ; 
X.  2-12  \  Luke  ix.  51-56  ;  liii.  11-17  ;  Jolm  viii.  1-11. 

•  Se^  Suarez,  Ih  Fide,  vi  4  ;  lilamna,  J)€  Rege,  p.  69.  Tlioro  can  ba  little 
iloabt,  if  any,  tliat  Pioa  V*  Hanttioiipd  attempts  on  the  life  of  Eliz&bettL  For 
the  bbLSphemiea  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  after  the  murder  nf  Henry  !IL  by  Clement, 
see  De  Thou  aa  quoted  by  Lt^cky,  RiiiionalUm,  ii.  178  ;  Hallfim,  Jlisi.  of  Eurap. 
LU,  iL  89-46.  The  impudent  claim  to  a  right  of  deposition  led  naturally  to 
tytuunicide,  and  Svinrcz  aaya  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  **  Let  every  eoul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,*'  he  did  not  include  thf*  excoinmuniratini  !  The 
hut  attempt  to  murder  the  EmpL-ror  of  Genn&ny  (1884)  was  calmly  defended 
by  the  mur^lfircr  from  Old  Testament  ex&mpleal  See  Oienham,  Ethical 
Studies,  pp.  406-413. 
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their  massacres  by  the  extermmating  wars  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  which  Bishop  UUihi-  wisely  delayed  to  translate  into 
Gothic  because  he  feared  the  effects  they  would  produce  upon 
the  minds  of  his  wild  converts.  Thousands  of  poor  hannlcss 
women,  maddened  by  torture  into  false  self-accusations,  w*ere 
burnt  to  death  by  Sprenger  as  witches,  on  the  supposed 
authority  of  a  text  in  Leviticus,^  A  crime  so  atrocioii»  as 
the  massacre  of  St-  Bartholomew  was  hailed  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xin.  with  acchimation,  and  paralleled  by  the  zeal  for  God 
of  ancient  heroes.  Texts  were  used  to  crush  the  eflForts  of 
national  liberty,  and  to  buttress  the  tyrannies  of  immoral 
despotism.^  The  murder  of  kiugs  and  passive  obedience 
to  them  were  alike  defended  by  texts.^  The  colossal  usur- 
pations of  the  Papacy  in  the  days  of  its  haughtiest  audacity  were 
maintained  not  only  by  spurious  donations  and  forged  decretals, 
but  by  Boniface  YIII*  on  the  ground  that  the  two  swords  of 
Peter  meant  the  possession  by  Popes  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
domiDion;^  and  a  century  earlier,  by  Innocent  IIL,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Pope  waa  intended  by  the  sun  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  Emperor  only  by  the  moon  to  rule  the  night.^  When 
Innocent  III.  was  giving  to  the  Abbot  ofCiteaux  his  infamous 
jidWce  to  entrap  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  his  ruin,  he  wrote, 
"  We  iidvise  you,  (tccordin^  to  the  precepts  of  Ike  Aposth,  to  use 
cunning   in    your   dealings    with    the    Count   of  Toulouse, 


'■  Spreugur,  author  of  tbe  Malhn$  Mattfimrum,  was  Appointed  InqnisitoT 
l»y  Innotseiit  Vlll.  io  H84.  Sir  Matthew  HuJe,  as  every  one  knows,  in  1665 
seat  two  witcht^  to  be  executed  on  Bcripturw  authority ;  and  fivu  are  said  to 
have  been  h*oged  at  Northampton  aa  late  lis  1712  [Parr's  Workd^  iv.  182)  ;  and 
in  Spain  m  late  as  1781  {Biickk,  Hist,  of  Civ  His.  i.  334) ;  and  in  Sw-it^erlnnd 
in  1782  (Michclet'a  La  Sorci^re,  p.  425).  Even  Wesley  said.  **  The  giving  tip 
wit^ib craft  ia  giTin^  tip  the  Bible/'  So  absurd  a  statement  would  practically 
bind  n^  i^  everj^thing  which  was  iimorantly  believed  3^500  yeara  ago.  See 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  MrUionalism^  *u  l-li)«>. 

*  PasaiTe  otwdicnce  was  taught  by  theologiani*  for  ccutorifs  from  the  days  of 
the  early  Fathers  down  to  the  Beventcenth  century.  Grotius,  Df  Jure  Belh 
ft  PojciXf  i.  4.  A  contemporary  tells  us  that  in  the  English  Church  after  the 
Restoration  the  name  of  Charles  1,  wua  refened  to  ten  times  moi-©  often  than 
that  of  Christ, 

*  Seo  osfietially  ]kTariim&t  Be  Bege  tt  Re^is  Instttutionef  159&- 

*  Sec  the  authorities  quoted  in  Halkni,  Middlt  Agm,  ii.  26»  29.  Wordi- 
Worth»  Miscfllitnie^,  ii,  18. 

*  Moratori,  Script,  Rev.  Itai.  iii.  443,     Decret,  Grpg.  ix.  lib.  i,  tit.  83. 
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irtating  him  with  a  wim  dissimulation,  that  the  other 
heretics  may  be  more  easily  destroyed/*  ^  Even  the  Spanish 
Inquisition — that  inlamy  of  Christendom— appealed  to  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  the  right  to  immolat-e  ita  holocausts  of 
victims/  and  the  blood-stained  Alva  recei%^ed  from  the  Pope 
a  jewelled  sword  witb  the  inscription,  Accij^e  sandum  gfadiutn^ 
mumis  a  Deo,  In  the  days  of  her  persecution  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  had  tiiught  mankind  that  ** force  is  hateful  to  God  ;"* 
but,  in  the  days  of  her  des|>otisni,  not  only  cursings  and  ana- 
themas, but  the  axes,  the  stakes^  the  gibbets,  the  thumbscrews, 
the  racks,  and  all  the  instruments  of  torture  kept  in  tfie  dun- 
geons of  priests  to  deprave  the  heart  of  nations,  and  to  horrify 
the  world,  were  defended  by  scraps  of  texta  and  shreds  of 
metaphor  from  the  mercy -breathing  parables  of  Christ,  Texts 
have  been  used  a  thousand  times  to  bar  the  progress  of  science* 
to  beat  down  the  sword  of  freedom,  to  destroy  the  benefactors  of 
humanity  J  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth.  The  gosfiel  of  jieace, 
the  gospel  of  knowledge,  the  gospel  of  progress,  has  been 
desecrated  iuto  the  armoury  of  fanaticism,  and  the  stnmbling- 
block  of  philosophy.  The  gospel  of  light  and  love  has  been 
used  to  glorify  the  madness  of  the  self-torturer,  to  kindle  the 
£a^got  of  the  inquisitor,  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 
Who  can  deny  these  things  unless  he  thinks  to  please  God 
by  going  before  Him  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  ?  Even 
the  poets  of  the  world — pt>ets  the  clearest  in  universal  insight, 
and  the  deepest  in  spiritual  emotion — have  noticed  and 
deplored    them.       Who   does    not    feel    the    force    of    the 


1  "  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Homan  pontiffs,  especially  Grcgoiy  VII. 
And  Innocent  11 T.,  hml  any  pjmicioua  design  to  recommend,  they  were  kvi&h 
in  their  ttppeals  to  Script ortt.  — Taylor. 

*  **  In  conclusion  the  Emperor  ordered  the  rnqniaition  to  miike  it  known 
thftt  they  were  not  doing  tlieir  own  wrtrk.  but  the  work  of  ChKat/"  What 
nameless  hoiror  this  **work  of  Christ"  involved  may  b«  read  in  Motley's 
Dutch  Jiepttblie,  i.  2S3. 

*  "Xe€  fcUgianis  est  cogere  rtligioTiem,'*  Tertnllian  {Ad  Scaptilam,  2), 
Rdigio  to^i  ncn  polesL     Ijiciantms  {Div.  ItuH.  vi*  1&).    The   old  rule   was 

*  LoTii  Bivcen  ftttrihntes  the  pamlyais  of  science  chiefly  to  the  incnhus  of 
the  theologicfti  s}*stein.  See  Nomm  Virjanwm,  L  |  Ixr.,  and  there  is  ft  similar 
feioafk  by  Kepler  in  Ik  Marti*  ^tctl4. 
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hackneyed    lines  —  hackneyed    from    their    fatal    tnithful- 
neas — 

**  The  devil  can  quote  Scriptune  for  bia  i>urp08<j "  T 


or, 


or, 


**  In  religion 
What  danme4  en"or  but  some  soj&ur  brow 
Will  blcBS  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  giosbiiess  with  faij  oruamcut  ?  ** 


or 


**  Having  waste  ground  eiiou|;h, 
Shall  we  desirv  to  rase  the  aanclimiyi 
And  pitch  DOT  evila  there  I " 

**  Crime  was  nu'er  ao  black 
Afi  ghostly  cheer  and  pious  thanks  to  kck. 
Satan  is  iiicKJeiit.     At  Hi'avcii*s  door  he  lays 
Hia  evil  olftfpring,  and  in  Seriiituro  phrases 
And  BiiiiitJy  posture  givea  to  Gcd  the  praise 
And  honour  of  hia  nionftrotis  progeny  "  f 

How  tlien  is  it  possible  better  to  maintain  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  by  pointing  out,  and  by 
forsaking,  the  errors  whereby  men  have  so  often  wrested 
them  alike  to  their  own  destruction  and  to  the  ruin  and 
misery  of  then-  fellow  men  ?  How  can  we  better  prove  their 
sacredness  and  majesty  than  by  showing  that  in  spite  of  sucli 
long  centuries  of  grievous  misinterpretation  tliey  stiJl  remain 
when  rightly  used,  a  light  unto  our  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  our 
paths  ?  How  can  we  render  tliem  a  loftier  service  tlian  by 
endeavouring  to  set  them  free  from  false  dogmas  which  have 
corrupted  their  whole  interpretation  with  dishonest  casuistry, 
and  have  thereby  shaken  to  its  very  centre  the  rehgious  faith  of 
thousands  alike  of  the  most  ignorant  and  of  the  most  culti- 
vated of  mankind  ?  And  think  not  that  I  am  pointing  some 
mere  convention  1 1  moral  when  I  aild  that  there  is  one  way  in 
which  the  very  humblest  of  us  may  prove  how  inviolable  is 
the  truth,  how  infinite  the  preciousness  of  the  lessons  which 
vre  can  learn  from  Scripture.  It  is  by  living  in  simple  and 
faitliful  obedience  to  its  highest  and  its  final  teaching. 
On  that  pouxt  at  least,  amid  multitudes  of  imperfections, 
the  greatest  and  holiest  interpreters  have  ever  been  at  one, 
** Scripturae  scopu$  est"  says  St.  Augustine,  " dikctio  Dei  et 
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tn  ordine  ad  Deum  cUiorum  hominum.'*  ^  "  The  fruit  of  sacred 
Scripture,"  said  Bonaventura,  **  is  fulness  of  felicity."  ^  "  Do 
not  hear  or  read  it,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  for  any 
other  end  but  to  become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  every  good  work,  and  to  increase  in  the  love 
and  service  of  God."  * — And  this  may  God  grant  us  all  for 
His  Son's  sake  ! 

^  Aug.  De  Gen.  ad  Literam, 

*  BouAventura,  Breviloq.  Prooem.  So  Abelard  says  that  the  object  of  the 
stady  of  Scripture  it  '•inorum  instructio ;  **  and  John  of  Salisbury,  "  ut  homo 
seipsomeliorjugiterfiat."    (Polyerat.  yu.  10.) 

»  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  vv. 


Aiorc  Koi  vfuis  irapaPalvtrt  lifv  ivTokfjP  rot)  6cov  dt^  r^v  napahovuf  vfi&v ; 
O  yap  Gf^ff  fyrrtCkoTO  Xf y»y  .  .  .  ' Y/ictr  dc  Xcyf re  .  .  .  Kal  riKvpnaart  r^v 
•rroX^v  row  Gfoi)  dt^  n7»  irapdbo(nv  vfi&v. — Matt.  xv.  3 — 6. 

BXeircrr  ftfj  ns  vftas  tcrrtu  6  avXaymyav  dia  .  .  .  Kfvfjf  anarrjs  Kara  r^y 
vopadocny  rtM^  ayBpomnv, — CoL.  ii.  8. 


LECTURE  II. 

RABBINIC   EXEGESIS. 

*•  Not  giTing  Heed  to  Jewish  f&bles,  ond  cniiimandmenta  of  men  who  turn 
ftwaj  from  the  truth-*'  '-^Tit,  L  H. 

A  BOOK  needs  for  the  most  parfc  but  little  explana- 
tion in  the  age  to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  may  be 
ai^umed  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  an  author  writes 
for  the  purpose  uf  being  iinJerstood.  His  thoughts,  his 
allusions,  his  special  opinions  are  influenced  by  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  are  clearer  to  his  contemporaries  thaii 
they  can  be  to  men  of  other  epochs.  But  as  the  centuries 
advance  books  require  an  interpreter  in  proportion  to  their 
depth  and  sacredness.  Schools  of  expositors  were  soon  needed 
to  explain  the  VeJas^  and  the  Koran.®  Chairs  were  founded 
to  comment  upon  the  Ditniia,  C&mmcdiu  o(  Dante  as  early  as 
fifty  years  after  his  death/  and  the  existing  commentaries  oa 
that  immortid  vision  are  now  nearly  thirteen  hundred  in 
number. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun  before  the  days  of  Ezra.     Indeed  up  to  his  days  we 


itXif&naif.     Comp.  verso  10.     Eiai  yhp  ttoKXoI  .  .  .  fuiratoK6'Yoi  »c«l  ipptt^aitdrai, 
^A^Aj^rra  ol  iK  wtptrofirjf^ 

*  Sec  Moir,  Safisent  Textit,  iii.  ^^.  138-179. 

*  Tlift  Koran  has  ita  schools  of  6xpoaitors.  The  myatics  {Knrmalhai)  ;  thf» 
Rationalistfi  {Mimt/utiliUn)  ;  the  ircholostic  atudeota  {Afutel'cllcmtin),  Like  tho 
Sopherim,  the  Suunitea  maintain  the  existence  of  Tradition  {Sunna)  i  iind, 
like  the  Karaitea.  tho  Schiitea  deny  it     See  Etheridge,  Hebr.  LiL  p.  2D5. 

*  The  rcfpublio  of  FlArenee  endowed  a  Lectureahip  in  1373, 
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are  unable  to  ^y  how  much  of  the  Old  Testaraent  in  its 
present  forni  was  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Mosiaie  system  from  a  very  early  period  seems  not  only  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  even  to  have  been  so  utterly 
forgotten  that  the  discovery  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  "  by  the 
high  priest  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiali  produced  a  burst 
of  astonishment.^  During  the  Exile  it  again  fell  into  com- 
plete abeyance.  In  the  days  of  Nehemiah  its  main  provisions 
were  so  little  observed  that  their  simple  rehearsal  woke 
mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and  remorse.^ 

Yet  though  we  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Testaraent  anything 
which  can  be  strictly  called  commentary,  we  do  find,  both 
in  the  Fsahns  and  in  the  Prophets,  the  enunciation  of 
principles  so  rich  and  broad  that,  had  they  been  duly  taken 
to  heart,  nine-tenths  of  the  labours  of  the  national  teachers 
might  have  been  saved  from  abortiveness.  For  those  labours 
were  based  on  the  two  assumptions  that  every  word  in  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses  was  supernaturaOy  communicated, 
and  that  every  tittle  of  Levitical  formalism  waa  of  infinite 
importance.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  free 
attitude  of  the  earlier  Prophets  towards  the  Law  would  have 
been  impossible  if  they  had  accepted  either  hypf.>the8i& 
Had  they  done  so,  they  too  might  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
Priests  and  Scribes,  and  could  never  have  been  the  inspired 
teachers  of  mankind,  Moses  is  only  mentioned  three  times 
in  all  the  Prophets.^  The  word  Sinai  does  not  once  occur 
in  them,  nor  the  word  High  Priest.  They  scarcely  show 
a  trace  of  any  influence  from  the  Levitic  system.  To  the 
official  Priesthood  their  general  attitude  is  one  of  strong 
antagonism,  and  so  far  from  bowing  to  sxtcerdotal  authority 
they  rebuke  these  Temple   ministers   with    scathing   satire 


*  SKingsuui.  8-15;  xxiiL  1-3, 

'  Nehem.  viii  ix,  liii. 

'  la.  Ixlii,  12  ;  Jer.  xv^,  1  ;  Mai  iy.  A,  It  is  onl^  in  the  third  pcuisacG  that 
**  the  law  of  MoAea  "  ia mentioned*  Othor  alluBions  to  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  " 
are  ^neral,  u  Amos  ii.  4,  Hos.  it.  6,  Tiii.  1  ;  Jer.  ix.  13,  &c.,  Zeph.  iiL  4. 
A  ¥rnttea  law  is  referred  to  m  Hob.  viii*  12,  Jer.  viit.  S.  Bee  on  the  whole 
tfobjoct  Smend,  tJeber  die  Genena  d.  JudefUkuTM  {Zeii»:hT.  /.  oUteaL  Wiisemk, 

urn). 


Spirit  of  the  Prophets. 


and  unmeasured  invective^  But  what  is  most  remarkabb 
is  their  varied  aui.!  magnificent  protest  against  the  spirit  of 
legalism^  which  substitutes  outward  ordinances  fur  geuuino 
holiness.  In  urging  this  theme  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah^  Amos,  Micab,  Hosea,  Habakkuk,  use  language 
30  sweeping  in  its  universality,  that  they  might  have  seemed 
to  be  iilled  with  a  spirit  not  only  of  iudifierence^  but  even  of 
contempt  for  that  yoke  of  ritual  bondage  wliich  it  required  a 
courage  as  high  as  that  of  8t*  Pet^^r,  so  niatiy  centuries  after- 
wards, to  declare  that  neither  they  nor  their  fatheiis  had  been 
able  to  l>car,2  ** Behold  U^  «^^*bey,"  said  Samuel,  "is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  ^  **  Tbou 
desirest  not  sacrifice/'  says  David,  **  else  would  I  give  it  thoe ; 
but  thou  deJight-est  not  in  burnt  offerings/**  "  To  what  pur- 
])oso  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the 
Lord/'  is  the  message  of  Isaiah.^  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast- 
days,*'  h  the  word  of  the  Lord  througb  Amos  *  '*  I  spake 
not  unto  your  fathers  concerning  burnt  offerings  and 
samfices,"  says  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  Jeremiah;  **but 
this  thing  I  eommauiled  them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice.""^ 
'*Wbat  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee/'  <u*iks  Micah,  "but 
to  do  justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? "  *  **  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/'  is  the 
message  of  Hosea.  "  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that 
not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not 
live/*  •  was  the  bold  utterance  which,  however  interpreted, 
almost  cost  the  prophet  Ezekiel  Ids  place  in  the  Jewish 
canon.^**  Such  thoughts  were  the  most  direct  antithesis  to 
the  views  and  methods  of  the  Scribes. 


13;vi.  13;  vii.  21,  22; 
Hoe,  t1.  Q  I   Zex>b.    iiL 

*  iv  11  m. 

'  Jer  vii.  22,  23. 


»  See  Is.  xxvili.  7»  8  ;  Ivi  10,  11  ;  Jer.  iE  U;  v. 
10.  xiL  10;  Jtxiii,  11  j  Kzek.  xxiL  25,  26; 
,  4;  Mai   ii,  1-10.  &c. 

'  Arts  XV,  10,  »  1  Sam.  xv.  22. 

»  Is,  L  n.  •  Amos  V.  21.  22. 

•  Mic.  vi.  G9.  «  Ez«^k.  IX.  25. 

!•  See  Jer.  £p,  ad  Pmilin.     Zanz,  Ootfesd.  Fortr,  c.  ix.     L.  Wogne,  jGTtX. 

de  Ja  liifjla,   p.   34.      '*ltever«  the  meinofv  of  ChsmaDmh  Lea  rluzkiynK,  fnr 

htkd  it  not  been  for  him  the  book  of  £a«kit*l  woiihl  Invve  bc^n  snpurvsgrd 

I'        -      <  *  ntradiLtinns  it  utfi  rs  to  the  wnrd  of  the  law,     Hy  the  htAp  of 

.  .  .  ho  pi olon^'tdhia  studies  till  he  siiU'cetMhd  in  rvconcilin^ 

iJ  ,        us/'— SiiABiiADi,  f,  13,  2.     See  too  Menathoth,  £1  45|  and 
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The  Law  about  Fringes. 


Theoretically  iadeed  these  Prophetic  teachings  were  always 
Emitted.  They  were  recognised  in  the  Pentat'euch  itsell".^ 
When  our  Lord  answered  the  question  of  the  Scribes  by  sum- 
miug  up  the  Law  in  two  great  commandments,  some  of  thera  at 
least  were  ahle  to  appreciate  the  glorious  truth  and  insight  of 
the  answer.^  Nay,  if  there  he  not  a  wilful  falsification  in  the 
Talmudic  records — ^if  the  hitor  Rahhis  did  not  in  tl)is  instance 
as  in  many  others  light  their  torches  at  the  sun  which  yet 
they  cursed — Hillel  himself  had  in  a  mutilated  form  given 
half  of  the  same  answer.  Shammai  drove  away  with  a 
builders  rod  the  rude  Gentile  who  promised  to  become  a 
proselyte  if  he  would  teach  him  the  whole  Law  while  he 
stood  on  one  leg,  but  Hillel  converted  hira  by  answering, 
"  What  is  hateful  to  thyself  do  not  to  thy  neighbour.  This 
is  the  whole  law;  all  tlie  rest  is  hut  comment  and  fringe/'''* 

But  if  Hillel  ever  used  those  words  it  was  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  he  could  breathe  in  a  purer  atmosphere  than  had 
been  rciujhed  by  his  brother  Rabbis.  They  had  proclaimed 
that  there  wei-e  613  precepts,  of  which  some  were  "light'' 
and  some  were  **  heavy/'  *  It  therefore  became  a  frequent 
question  among  them,  '*  which  was  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment ?  *'  In  the  tract  S^mhhaih  we  are  told  that  the 
most  impi>rtant  law  was  the  one  about  fringes,  so  that,  on  one 
occasion,  R,  Rabba,  having  accidentally  stepped  ou  and  torn 
his  fringe  while  mounting  a  ladder,  would  not  move  until  it 
had  been  mended.  How  little  the  Jews  are  ashamed  of  a 
judgment  so  diaraetrically  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  their 
niightiest  Prophets  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  less  a  person 
than  Rashi.  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  still  bold  enough 
to  repeat  that  the  Law  about  fringes  is  the  first  and  great 

other  pnasngcs  of  the  Talmud  cited  l>y  flftmbarger^.T.  Jwlicikcl ;  Ilersbon, 
Talm,  MiacclL  p.  226.    The  diSiciilt  verse,  E:^.  xx,  25,  is  alluded  to  in  MeyWn 
f.  82.  1, 
1  Deut.  X-  12. 

*  Mark  xii.  32-34.     iral  9lit*¥  air^  h  yptifufiarths  KaXdf,  di^dttKoKt,  *r.T.X. 

*  ShalilmUii  f*  31,  L  It  nmstlx?  borne  iu  mind  that  "neighbonr"  nsitalty 
meant  **  Jew/'  Baba  Qamma,  f.  88,  1,  Amsterd,  od.  Uershon,  Otmtsitt 
p.  370. 

*  This  was  dednced  from  Gematria,  becaaae  H^ITl  =  611,  which  with  "I 
ftm*'  and  "thou  sh&lt  bilve  no  other  "  =  613.     Makkoth,  f.  23,  2. 


The  Founder  of  Judaism. 

commandment.^  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  spirit 
of  the  Pmphets  and  that  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  days  "  there 
was  no  Prophet  more  1  '* 

L  The  question  may  well  be  asked  how  a  change  so 
immense  was  effected,  and  to  whose  influence  it  was  due. 
Vtist  revolutions  are  usually  brought  about  by  the  genius  of 
one  man  who  concentrates  in  Iiis  own  person  the  energy  of 
some  new  impulse,  and,  for  good  or  for  evih  p'Mjrs  its  tidal 
wave  over  coming  generations  witli  a  force  wliich,  centuries 
afterwardSj  is  still  unspent. 

The  founder  of  Judaism  as  Jistinct  from  Mosaism;^  he 
who  transformed  the  theocracy  into  a  nomocracy ;  ^  he  wlio 
changed  I&rael  frum  a  people  into  a  church,  and  from  a 
political  power  into  an  internatiyual  sect;  he  who  esta- 
blished a  system  under  which  Pruphecy  ceased  because  it 
was  no  longer  esteemed  a  necessity;*  he  who  biised  the 
iiifluence  of  the  Scribe^  on  so  strong  a  foundation  tliat  it 

^  Rnshi  OD  Nam,  xv,  39  (follmving  the  Tiiluind*  SlitivuoHi,  t  2fl,  1)  prnvrd 
lib  poiut  Ity  Gomalrin  (see  infra,  p.  98),  beuaust^  the  immericril  valuy  of  T^it^Uh 
{**fviti^t'i"]  h  000,  nrid  this  with  the  eight  thnnuls  and  thy  five  kiiota  =  613, 
the  iiumbtr  of  "itU  the  commatidmetita  of  the  L4^jrd/*  Num.  xv,  3R  A  Jew 
who  n**gleot^d  to  wear  the  TmU^ith  wiis  excom in u minted  (PesiH^him.  f,  113»  2) 
n.nd  regarded  as  ft  churl  [am  kn^arrU^  lienikholh,  f-  47,  2),  siiico  he  traiwjyjressod 
'Rve  jumitiya  oormimntla  (Meiiachoth,  f.  44, 1).  Any  one  who  wor«  thfin  would 
Imve  2.'        '  lo  wuit  OH  him  (Shahhath,  f.  32,  2).    Kashi  proves  this  from 

Zech.  '  iuse  there  are  four  fringes,  innl  if  10  nn?u  of  the  70  nations 

Hisiie  hoi,.  -.  :..■  ..*,  70  X  10  X  i  -  2,800.  S*!c  Hershon,  TalnK  Mt^Miny, 
IK  260. 

^  WcUl,  i>  Jiulnlwu,  i.  58. 

'  Weber,  AlO^jiK  ThcoL  i,  Hc'iicp  it  is  Hillel's  highest  honour  to  h«  cnlk'd 
jk  **iicholar  of  Ezrn,"  who  revived  the  law.  Sfmhfdrin,  f,  11,  1.  St^  Ezra, 
X.  7-S.  Jost,  Gcsch,  d.  lamHitniy  nl  Ewald  illisL  of  hr.  v.  53)  prufera  the 
Irrm  Hagiocracy,  i,c.  the  belief  in  a  Holy  Land,  a  lluly  reople,  kc, 

*  See  Kzra  vii.  10  ;  Ecclus.  ixxix.  1,  '*  Dignity  '*  i»  tlie  siHicial  prerogotive 
of  the  ScriW.  Id.  x.  5  ;  Matt,  rxiii.  7,  8  ;  Mark  x.  51  ;  Jolin  xx.  16. 
WclTfr,  4»  122  *'  Tht*  wise  man  {i.e,  the  lUbbi)  is  greater  than  the  Prophet  ** 
<»0a5D  Cjny  DDH,  I^ba  iSathra^f;  12,  1).  In  Sanhedrin,  11,  the  Shekhioah, 
i^tUiT  the  last  prophet  bad  died,  rested  on  Hillel,  oiid  then  on  Samuel  the 
Ltttt«?.  It  is  said  that  at  thtj  destrnrtion  of  th«  Temple  I*ro|jhecy  was  taken 
from  the  Projihets  and  given  to  the  \V^ise.  Daba  Bathrti,  18  c.  After  the 
death  of  Malachi  the  Jew«  ha-1  only  the  rare  and  dubious  **  Daughter  of  a 
Voice''  (Bath  Qol),  on  which  see  Jii«.  JnJl.  xii.  10,  3,  ;  Yomo,  t  9,  2 ;  Jer, 
Sota,  ix.  IB,     It  is  mentioned  in  the  JeraaaJum  Targmn  on  I>«ut.  xxviii.  15. 

*  See  the  Talmudic  references  in  Herzf^^ld,  O^jkIi.  d.  V.  hr.  i,  126.     The  " 
llabbi^  derive*!  tfoph^rim  f vom  9ophar^  *' to  number,"  becatisr?  they  numbered 
the  Irtt^Tfl  of  the  stored  books.     QiMivjhint   f,    SO*   1.     This  is  a   mistake 
CJost,  G&teh.  d,  Ur.  Ui.  119),  thoug:h  ativted  by  Elioj*  T^vita.     The  Scribes  did, 
Lowever,  number  the  letters^  and  found  that  the  1  in  Lev.  ix.  42  is  the  middle 
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Ezra. 


(ivershadowed  tlie  authority  of  Princes**  and  caiised  even  the 
iaHuence  of  Priests  to  dwindle  mUy  gradual  insi^nificatice  ;^ 
he  who  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  Midrash,^  and  the 
Targurn;*  he  who  was  the  traditional  prnj>ounder  of  the 
decisions  which  form  the  earliest  nucleus  of  the  Mishna ;  ^ 
the  first  author  of  liturgical  forms ;  ^  the  first  authoriser 
of  local  synagogues  ;  "^  the  first  collector  and  editor  of  the 
Canon ;  ^  tlie  initiator  of  the  long  subsequent  toil  of  the 
Massorets;  the  historic  originatt>r  of  the  Oral  Law — that 
nnan  wns  Ezra,  the  priestly  Scribe.  He  carried  on  the  silent 
revolution  in  Jewish  conceptions  of  \sdiich  the  last  eight 
chapters  of  the  hook  of  Ezekiel  are  the  indication,  and  which 
find  expression  also  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.^  In  Ezekiel 
we  see  tlie  gradual  passing  of  the  Prophet  into  the  Scribe,  in 
whom  Proplicey  finds  it  necessary  to  take  the  form  of  Law, 
and  who  for  glowing  ideal  visions  furnisljes  a  legislative 
code.^**  The  Saph£rim,  or  Scribes,  lasted  for  13iS  yeans, 
and    were    succeeded    by    the    CftaJcamimr    or    the     Wise 


Ifltter  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  tho  y  in  Ps,  Utx,  11  the  middle  letter  of  the 
Ptiulina. 

^  Ilillol  wns  tlip  first  Rahbt  to  he,  t-alled  a  Prince  (Kiwi) ;  Shabhath.  t  34, 
1.     Cotijp.  Berakhnth,  T   2S,  1  ;  Scliunr,  Neut,  Zfiit(jr,wfK  464  ;  Weber,  I1i*2. 

'  "*Tliti  wiiie  "  air  called  "  PricsU,"  thoiipfh  mnst  of  them  were  biymen,  in 
NoiJariui,  40.  Sti«  Shomoth  Kabbii.  c,  34,  and  Sifra,  f.  lU,  2,  when?  "Bles*- 
ing"  b  specbdly  declartil  to  bt^  apart  from  lh<^  Piieat^,  Set*  loo  Jos,  AnU^ 
iv.  8,  S  14  ;  Joat.  Juthnihum^  I.  il7.  Kvan  Ezm  ig  ctilb'd  '*  tlie  Scribe  **  os  ii 
title  of  more  honour  than  "the  Pntst."     Ezni  vii  11  ;  Neb.  viii.  4,  9,  &c, 

•  NchciTi,  viii.  7  ;  Kxra  vii,  6,  25,  The  Vevh  dnratht  in  thu  aenae  of  **  to 
explttiu/'  is  llxsl  found  in  Ezra  vii,  10  ;  Nedcram,  f,  ii»  37  i  Weill,  i  69, 

"  Ten  ordinances  of  a  trivial  nature  are  attributod  to  Kzm  in  Wnht 
QHrTnma,  f,  82,  1.  Sec  Waehnur,  Antuj,  Ehr,  ii.  tJSU.  Some  of  Ihe  so  called 
HalakotK  U*Moiheh  mi-Sinai  certainly  ciiniu  from  the  school  of  Kxra. 
Herafeld,  L  3, 

'  B^mkhoth,  f.  S3  ;  Mogilla,  f.  10;  Midmouide«,  Vad  Hachaeaht,  L,  i.  urt. 
iv.  ;  Weill  (i,  6t>)  ineuHons  the  actiml  i»nkyerii, 

^  See  HerzHdd,  i.  127. 

^  Buba  Btttbra,  f.  15  ;  Slt'^illii,  f,  3  ;  Wi-ill,  i.  71.  The  langnaffo  used  about 
Ezra's  shiire  in  the  Canon  i>i  startling.  We  nrr?  told  tJnit  he  aod  his  five  com- 
panions Tt^'WroU  the  Law  (2  Esdras,  xiv.  21-46),  and  the  Talmud  says  that  be 
luid  tho  men  of  the  Gr*»at  Syna^ogtio  •*  wrote"  the  Old  Testament, 

*  !t  will  be  seen  nt  a  gltince  that  the  BookiS  of  Chronicles  are  more  iin 
ecclusiaatical  than  a  national  history,  and  thnt  they  adopt  the  standard  of 
tho  Ijevitic  Luw,  li  luw  Iwen  thought  that  1  Kiup,  viii.  1-4,  compared  with 
the  LXX,,  fihows  tracea  of  Levitic  glo&-«t?s. 

»"  See  Prof.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Mod.  IC^vicw,  Jan*  l8Si* 


Eabbiuic  Schools, 
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and  thej  by  the  Tanaim,  or  '*  Teachers."  After  the  lapse 
of  aDother  500  years  the  Tan  aim  were  succeeded  by  the 
Ainoraim,  or  Diseoursers,  for  300  years;  and  they  by 
the  Seboraini,  or  Invcj^tigators,  and  Gtwnim,  or  *'  Excellent/' 
for  another  400  years,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  nur 
era.*  Throughout  every  one  of  these  Rabhinic  >KKlies,  from 
the  foundation  of  legalism  to  the  close  of  the  schools  of  the 
East  and  West,^  and  indeed  for  twenty-two  centuries  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Ezra  continued  to  sway  the  course  of  Jewish 
thought  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  second  Moses.  "  He 
would  have  been  w^ortby/'  said  Rabbi  Jose,  "  to  become  the 
legislator  of  Israel  had  not  Moses  anticipated  him."  •  Legends 
soon  began  to  cling  about  Ins  name  like  clouds  about  a 
mountain  peak,*  and  even  in  the  Koran  he  appears  as  Ozair, 
clothed  "with  immortal  youth. 

And  yet  by  what  a  gulf  of  inferiority  is  Ezra  separated 
from  the  mighty  Prophets  of  his  race  !  It  is  a  gidf  like  that 
which  separates  the  Bible  from  the  Talmud  j  the  Decalogue 


From  Ezra  to  the  death  of  Simon 
From  Simon  to  the  death  of 


^  *  Sec  ElLeridge,   Hchrcw  Lit.   paiwim  ;  Otho,  Hutoria  BorUmtm  Mithni- 
Itm,  pp   13-3*2;  Ilerzog,  ».r.  RjibLiniframa.     U ratz  dividcis  the  cipochfi  »umu- 
JVhat  ditfett'Otly  {Grjtch.  d.  Jvdtn,  iv.  9): 

Tlie  SoPHEuiM.  B.C.  458  to  ac.  320. 

the  Just, 
The  CHAKHAMtM,  B.C.  3*28  to  A.i>.  13. 

HiiJeK 
The   Tan  AIM,    ad.    13  to    A.D.  190.     From    IJillel    to   the    death   of 

Kabbi, 
The  AMOttAiM,  A.D.  190  to  a,d,  4i>8,     From  Rabbi  to  K.  Asbi 
The  SEBOHAlMt  A.D.  498  to  A.D.  689.     From  J  ok*:  to  Hav  ishiahatia, 
Tfii:  Gaonin.  A.D.  689  to  A.D,  000. 
*Vht  GnoDini  of  Sora  were  contempoTary  with  the  Rnhbanim  of  I*amhaditha. 
The  most  celebrated  Gaon  was  R.  Saadiah,  a.d.  928. 

*  The  Rabbiuie  schools  in  the  East  weje  eloRcd  in  1040.  Under  the  Sopberim 
Ifasusm  was  renewed  ;  schools  were  foqndt^d  ;  TiiTguinB  began  ;  the  schobir 
Ixicame  powerful.  Under  the  Cbakb.imim  tradition  was  develorned,  and  there 
jjrew  XL\t  the  rival  schools  of  I'hariBees  and  Saddnci^«*».  The  fanaim  ended, 
tibeir  laDOUrs  by  the  piiblicatioD  of  the  Mialina.  The  Amoraim  completed  the 
Geroara. 

"  Sanhedrin,  f.  22  ;  Tosefta,  i,ih.'  Jpr.  Jlef^illa,  i.  9  ;  Weill,  LaJudaUmt, 
i.  The  proof  itself  depends  on  the  futil«  Hillclite  methodaof  **  equivalence." 
Moses  **  ascended**  to  receive  the  law  (Ex.  liv.  8);  Kzra  *^ asemcUd^'  from 
BabyloD  (Ezm  vii,  6).     Therbfore  the  one  wns  as  wartby  ns  the  other. 

*  In  the  Targxim,  on  Mai.  i  1,  and  in  Megilla,  f.  15,  1,  he  is  identified 
with  Malaebi.  For  other  legends,  see  the  booke  of  EMlms  ;  4  F.sdni»  viii  20  ; 
I.  57-5»  ;  jdr.  9 ;  Koran,  Sura.  ix.  31  j  Ewald,  But.  of  1st,  vi.  164  ;  D*Hcr- 
bdot,  BibL  OriaU.  t.v.  Ozair,  iii.  89. 
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The  Oral  Law. 


frum  the  Halakha;  the  religion  of  rigliteoasness  from  the 
religiosity  of  Tradition;  the  iVeodom  of  spiritual  enliLrhteii- 
raent  from  the  pettiness  of  ceremonialism  ;  the  holiness  uf 
the  heart  from  the  outward  holiness  of  Levitic  puriiications. 

But  if  a  man  is  to  be  counted  great  from  the  extent  and 
vitality  of  his  influence  then  Ezra  was  great  indeed.  The 
restoration  of  the  Law,^  and  the  terrihle  sternness  of  the  day 
on  which,  in  inferential  accordance  with  its  precepts,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  marriages  were  ruthlessly  annulled, 
perhaps  saved  the  Jewish  nationality  from  extinction.*  That 
tremendous  measure  inaugurated  an  era  of  legal  strictness 
such  aE  had  never  he  fore  been  known.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues  trained  the  people  in  a  worship  largely  in- 
depentlent  of  a  centralLsed  hierarchy.^  It  taught  them  how 
they  might  draw  near  to  God  in  prayer  without  the  incessant 
intervention  of  sacerdotal  functions.  It  secured  the  reading 
of  Moses  every  Sabbath  day."*  It  necessitated  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  in  a  tongue  understandal  of  the  people. 
It  extinguished  for  ever  the  temptation  to  Polytheism. 
In  crisis  after  crisis,  in  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was 
sufficiently  potent  to  save  the  Jews  from  national  oblit- 
eration. Their  love  for  the  Oral  Law  strengthened  them 
to  withstand  the  hatred  and  intrigues  of  Samaritans 
and  Ammonites,  It  enabled  them  to  pacify  the  wrath  of 
Alexander.  It  inspired  them  with  an  in<lomi table  pride  in 
their   own  destinies*  amid    the  rivalries   of  Seleucids  and 

^  CimimstatiecB  like  that  mnnticmcd  in  Eini  iiL  4»  can  only  be  acoooutcd 
for  by  the  fact  that  Hobruw  haj  prat'tieAUy  he  come  a  tload  language. 

*  Bljnft  ix,  X.  ;  1  E*m1i^s  viii,  ix.  Aiuojj*^  tboso  whos«  imarriiigcs  were  tbu# 
Annulled  were  four  of  tbe  bight Ht  piieats,  tbirtien  otbor  prk'sts*  ten  Lrevitcs, 
,ind  eighty-six  I  ay  men.  How  little  strictness  hud  tieen  atUch&d  to  the  rule  k 
fthown  by  th«  Ktfiioiiinn  wife  of  Moies,  the  marriage  of  Salmon  with  RuhstK 
of  B(MZ  with  Roth»  of  Solomon  with  FlmrHoh'«  dttU^httT,  ki\  David  tho 
dftrltng  h«3ro  of  the  nation  whb  the  near  defendant  of  a  MoabitcaSt  uid  the 
mftrriiigo  from  which  he  Bpnmg  is  made  th&  a)ubjE.^et  of  a  tender  and  laudatory 
IdyL 

*  Jost,  Oeseh.  d,  Israeh,  iii.  51. 

*  Ai't«  XV*  28.  Philo  speaks  in  terms  of  wnrm  prniRa  of  Ih*^  spiacogne* 
and  pro»eucha«.  Vit,  Mos.  p.  1^8  (ml.  Mungey).  **  \Vh«n  the  Law  bad  been 
forgotten  by  larad^  Ezra  came  from  liabyion,  and  re-esUblished  it.**  Sukka^ 
f,  20,  1-4  ;  Esdraa,  3tiv.  21-27. 

*  Weill,  i.  97,  In  Megilla,  f.  12,  the  wortU  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  44)  are 
thua  uxpkincd  :  •*  /  triW  mi  rrjed  Hum  m  thu  Babylonish  captivity,  whuu 
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Ptolemie^,^  It  defied  the  bloody  persecution  of  Antiochiis. 
It  prevented  the  Maccabees  from  overshadowing  the  Pharisees 
by  a  secular  dynasty.^  It  resisted  the  subtle  fascioatiua  of 
Greece,  and  could  not  be  crushed  even  by  tlie  iron  arm  of 
Rome.  It  abased  the  pride  of  the  Herods  and  the  splendour 
of  the  Boethusini.^  It  overawed  the  tyraimy  of  greedy 
Procurators,  aristocratic  Sadducees,  and  munlerous  Zealots. 
It  survived  even  the  total  ruin  of  Jerusalem*  and  was  not 
quenched  in  the  b!cx>d  of  martyrdoni  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Barkokhba.  It  outlived  tlie  long  persecutions  of 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  It  was  not  quenched  amid 
the  storms  of  Teutonic  invfision.  In  vain  were 
'  The  tort  11  r<^  prolciiij^^pd  from  age  to  age, 


The  infjimy 

The  Ghttto's  phigiie,  and  the  garb's  disf^ce, 
The  badge  of  ishanie,  and  th(^  felon's  tdivee  ; 
The  brandiiig  toed,  and  the  blwHiy  whi|\ 
And  the  siimmoixs  to  ChriaLmn  fellowship  !  " 


W  The  Jews  were  not  exterminated  by  the  fauaticism  of  the 

I  Crnsades,  nor  by  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of  the  In- 

K  qnisition.     For  1700  years   after  the  Third  Captivity — the 

^H       Galuth  Edorn^ — they  endured  an  almost  unbroken  martyrdom 
"^       but  again  and  again  has  Judaism  emerged  from  the  deluge 
of  calamities,  and  again  and  again  lias  the  Oral  Law  been  to 
them  as  their  guide,  their  government,  their  country,  their 


God  guve  Its  Daniel,  and  the  Thrfi'  Children  ;  nor  will  I  al'har  thent  in 
H^moii's  day,  when  Ho  gnvo  us  Mordectii  mid  Esther  j  /  will  not.  anniHUtU 
thein^  under  Aritiochiia  Epiphftncs,  when  He  gave  the  Maccabees;  I vnll  ytoH 
break  my  mvetiant  with  tlt^m  in  the  captivity  of  E*lom  {ue.  Rome),  when  He 
t^^vo  na  the  hous«  of  Eabhi  {Mtdah  ha-nasi)  and  the  wise  of  aucc«eding 
genemtions. 

*  Thu  Mciccohiieun  stnigglo  Mas  neither  for  political  freedom,  Tior  pro  ari^/  H 
foeu,  hut  for  tlic  Uiw,  1  Mncc.  ii.  27  ;  liL  21  ;  vh  59  ;  'I  Ma<^c.  vii.  2,  2^, 
^0«  37.     Antiochus  was  e^piuially  eager  to  get  the  $i^\im  rov  v6tmu.     1  Mace. 

*  Sec  the  story  of  Ele&mr  the  Phani*^'©  and  John  Hyrcanua,  Jos.  An/L  xiih 
10,  §  6,  and  thequarrtd  of  the  Phanskva  with  AltxanJer  Jannaens,  AnU.  xiii. 
i:i,  §5;  and  for  this  section  of  history,  sec  Dfienhnnr^,  70-l!o5.  The  Snd- 
duc4;e<t  Tt^jecttd  the  Oral  Law,  ami  all  tmditioniil  devclojimcnts,  hut  they  were 
completely  worsted  in  the  contest.     Jos.   AjUL  x.  22,  24  ;  iviii.  1,  2 ;  if.  /. 

'  Herod  married  a  daughter  of  Shnon,  son  of  Boothos,  and  was  in  close 
allianre  with  the  hinrarehie  fuinili<^a.     Jon*  AvU.  xv,  9,  §  3. 

*  **  Edom  "  was  tuied  In  tho  Talmud  u^  a  cypher  for  Rome  (QnH=  DM}. 
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pride,  their  coDSolation,  the  one  auchor  of  safety  to  ^bicb 
they  trusted  duriog  the  storms  which,  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaveo,  were  let  loose  vipou  them  by  the  iiatred  of  the 
world,' 

II.  Yet  inevitable  and  inflispensahle  as  was  the  work  which 
Ezra  accomplished  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  was 
work  done  in  a  decadent  epoch,  and  for  a  degenerate  people. 
Exra  was  like  Ezekiel  a  Priest,  and  he  waft  also  a  Scribe. 
He  could  only  he  what  he  was;  what  God  had  made 
him;  what  the  times  required  him  to  be.  If  the 
impulse  which  lie  gave  to  the  national  mind  was  in  a  poorer 
direction  than  of  old — if  the  Judaism  which  he  established 
was  far  inferior  to  the  true  Hebraic  spirit— it  is  because  such 
was  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  truest  and  greatest  Prophets 
of  Israel  until  the  days  of  Ezekiel  had  treated  the  ceremonijil 
ordinances  as  infinitely  unimportant  in  compai*ison  with  moral 
purity.  Ezra  could  not  teach  as  they  taught  because  his 
age  required  a  different  spirit  It  was  Goal's  will  that 
the  Prophets  whom  this  people  had  persecuted  and  slain 
—the  Prophets  who  had  taught  them  truths  which  would 
have  made  tliem  free^sbould  be  followed  by  a  lower  order 
of  men;  by  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Rabbis,  who  would  lay  on 
them  heavy  burdens,  and  w^hom,  in  the  natural  slavishnesa  of 
ignoble  natures,  on  that  very  account  they  did  not  persecute 
but  adore. 2  Had  Ezra  been  an  Isaiah  the  history  of  the  Jews 
would  have  been  different  and  nobler.  They  might  have 
accepted  the  Christ  whom  they  crucified.  Instead  of  filling 
their  dreary  Talmud  with  the  multiplication  of  meaningless 
minutiae,  the  Rabbis,  like  the  Apostles  and  Evangehsts,  might 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  eternal  teachers  of  the  world. 
For  the  good  in  the  system  of  Oral  Tradition  was  largely 
mixed  with  evil  It  produced  nothing  great  in  genius, 
nothing  intense  in  inspiration,  nothing  profound  in  thought, 
nothing  beautiful  or  noble  in  literature.    One  thrilling  note 


»  See  Weill,  Le  Jitdavmw,  i.  170  ;  Cratz.  iv.  1. 

*  See  2  Chr.  xxxvl  16  ;  Hos.  ix.  7  i  Matt.  xiii.  57  ;  Lk.  iv.  24,   xiii,  23, 
xxiii.  36  ;  Jolin  viu  52  ;  Act«  xiii.  20,  &c. 
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of  David's  harp,  one  passionate  appeal  of  Isaiah's  burning 
indignation,  one  eloquent  boioilj  of  Husea  and  Micah,  even 
one  last  expiring  gleam  of  nobleness  Hashed  from  the  fading 
prophetic  fire  of  Zechariah  or  Malacbi,  ia  as  much  better  than 
folios  full  of  inferential  fiirnialism  as  love  is  better  than  rituid 
and  mercy  than  sacrifice.  Traditiuu  sliiltod  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  moral  system,  A  minute  ritual  had  become 
the  sole  possible  fence  of  national  holiness.  The  consequence 
was  the  gradual  materialising  of  spiritual  conceptions ; 
the  depreciation  of  righteousness  in  comparison  with  cere- 
momalism  and  theological  opinion.  Just  as  in  the  middle 
ages  a  suspicion  of  heresy  was  avenged  by  the  stake,  while 
heinous  moral  offences  were  easily  condoned,  so  among 
the  Rabbis,  if  a  man  were  but  an  orthodox  casuist 
his  sins  were  recorded  with  unblushing  indifference. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  narratives  which  detail  without 
the  slightest  blame  the  inipurity  of  the  liabbis.  Their 
hedge  about  the  Law  made  no  pretence  of  keeping  out 
Uie  wild  boars  of  Pride  and  Lust,  though  it  might  exclude 
the  little  foxes  of  irregular  ceremonials  What  else  could 
be  expected  when  "dazzling  externalities"  had  once  been 
substituted  for  eternal  truths  I- 

The  so-called  "Great  Synagogue''  which  Ezra  is  said  to 
have  founded^  slew  Idolatry;  but  it  substituted  in  its  place 
a  new  idolatry,  It  was  an  idolatry  more  dangerous,  more 
subtle,  more  delusive,  more  difficult  to  eradicate;  an  idolatry 
which  ossified  the  very  heart  of  religion.  It  assumed  the 
most  solemn  sanctions  only  to  ti\nist  a  Book,  a  Tradition, 
and  a  Ritual  between  the  soul  and  God.  **  After  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,"  says  the  Talmud/  "  Ezra  estabtislied  a  fast  day 

*  WelMnr  qoot4SS  Moeil  Qaton,  f,  17,  1  ;  3ttMjafholli,  f.  13  i  Bomklioth,  L  1!>, 
1  ;  20,  1  ;  (.liAjcisia,  f.  16  ;  Avon  I  a  Zam»  f.  17,  1  ;  Sola,  t  7,  I,  &c. 

*  See  the  wei^lity  n^maiks  of  EwaM»  HM.  of  Inr.  v.  63. 

*  Krochnmi  iditniifics  the  Greiit  %n*i^ogue  witli  the  Assemblv  of  Kot4ib*e« 
in  KeU.  JL.  1-27.  See  Aboth,  i,  1  ;  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan.  1  \  Mpgil]a»  17. 
SimoQ  the  J  oat  was  it^*  last  meml>er  (Aboth,  i.  2\  Jo«.  And,  xii.  2»  %  5),  Joftt 
defiD«i9  thc^m  as  '*alle  die  bia  zum  Sitnor  an  d«r  f^pitzc  der  Gesetzfelire  in 
JudziA  jiUndeti "  {OfMh,  i.  42),  Sae  the  ExcursUB  in  Tajlar,  Sayings  (^  the 
Jrwvfh  Fathcrg,  pp,  124,  125. 

*  Yoma,  f.  67 ;  Weill,  I  72, 
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on  which  he  aod  the  Levitts  prayed  to  God  with  loud  cries 
to  banish  idolatry  from  the  people.  A  billet  fell  from  heaven 
ou  which  was  written  the  word  *  granted;  After  three  days 
and  nights  of  continued  fasting  the  spirit  of  idolatty  was  de- 
livered t«7  them  like  a  flaming  lion  which  bounded  oat  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  By  the  ad\ice  of  the  Prophet  Zechariah 
they  seized  it,  and  flnng  it  into  a  leaden  coffin  hermetically 
sealed.  They  then  prayed  to  Gad  to  annihilate  also  the  Evil 
Impulse,  but  they  checked  their  prayer  because  they  were 
taught  by  a  very  short  experience  that  its  fulfilment  would 
involve  the  extinction  of  the  human  race."^ 

Alas  I  the  Evil  Impulse  was  so  far  from  being  exterminated 
that  it  found  its  stronghold  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scribe.  The 
Law— not  the  Law  in  its  simplicity  but  the  Law  modified, 
transformed,  distorted  by  Tradition — the  Law  robbed  of  its 
essential  significance  by  the  blind  zeal  which  professed  to 
defend  it — became  the  centre  of  an  abject  servility.^  It  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  meaus  of  intercourse  witli  Go<l,  and 
almost  as  the  substitute  for  God.  Immeasurable  evils  ensued. 
Piety  dwindled  into  legalism.  Salvation  was  identified  with 
nutwaid  conformity.  A  torturing  scrupulosity  was  substituted 
for  a  glad  obedience.  God's  righteous  faithfulness  was  treated 
as  a  forensic  covenant.*  For  prophecy  there  was  only  the  miser* 
able  substitute  of  tlie  "  Daughter  of  a  Voice ;  "  *  for  faith  the 
sense  of  merit  acquireti  by  legal  exactitude,^  The  *' pious" 
were  hopelessly  identified  with  the  party  of  the  Scribes. 
The    Synagogues    became     schools.*       Ethics    were     sub- 


^  See  another  curioiia  leg<»nd  on  tlie  Banie  page  of  Yoma, 

*  Their  oii«*  professed  object  w  ai  ^trk  hMpx^ias  i^ifytlc&at  rk  ^Sfufta.  Jns, 
AmU.  xviii.  2,  §  4  ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  1 4. 

*  The  nj^Ctt  of  Gcxl  wtt»  lookeii  upon  only  S3  Kti  njCse.  In  tlius  pnttinpf 
the  eonwptioa  of  a  Covenant  into  the  forefront,  £sm  *ziticip«tcd  C<occcius 
try  2,000  venrs.     Ezra  ix.  9,  19,  27,  28,  34. 

*♦  The  Bath  QoL 

*  How  anlike  the  general  tone  of  th««  Psftlms  and  Prophctfi  b  KchcmLih*?! 
lo^ralistic  pmytT  that  God  would  remember  his  j;oo<i  deeds  I  "  The  last  pui'o 
gluw  of  the  lon^  day  of  the  Old  Testiiment  stin  "  died  out  in  Makchi  (Ewald, 
V.  176),  and  with  him  perished  "  the  loftiest  and  most  characteristic  activity 
which  the  Law  had  |>ernutt«d  in  ancient  times.*' 

*  1  Mace,  vii.  12.  trwayt^-y^  ypamjuaximif.  Cooip,  1  Chron.  ii.  55  ;  Well- 
Imtuent  I>ie  Pharuikr  tu  8ad±  1% 
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ordinated  to  Litiirgiology.i  Messianisra  was  debaseil 
into  an  unmeaning  phrase  or  a  inaleriaiised  fable*.-  The 
pride  of  pedantry,  de*spising  moral  nobleness,  and  revel- 
ling in  an  hypocrisy  so  profound  aa  hardly  to  recognisti 
that  it  was  hypocritical,^  'wrapped  itself  in  aii  esoteric 
theology,  and  looked  down  on  the  children  of  a  common  Father 
as  an  accursed  multitude  in  whose  very  touch  there  was 
ceremonial  defilement.*  This  was  the  ultimate  result  of  that 
recnidescenco  of  ceremonial,  which  was  the  special  work  of 
the  Scholars  of  Ezra,  And  of  this  work  the  basis  was 
a  perverted  Bibliolatry,  and  the  instrument  an  elaborate 
exegesis. 

The  new  system  had  a  success  immense  and  fatal.  In  the 
days  of  our  Lord  Pharisaism  reigned  suprenje.  "  Why  do  ye 
set  at  nought  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ?  ** 
'*  In  vain  do  they  worsliip  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men."  Such  had  been  the  comment  of  Christ 
Himself  on  the  religionism  wliich  had  not  yet  ripened  in 
its  most  unw^holesonie  fruit  Thus  early  did  tlie  degradation 
and  annulment  of  everything  which  was  precious  in  Holy 
Writ  begin  with  the  system  which  professed  to  be  founded 
on  its  extravagant  exaltation.  Even  in  Eira'a  days,  though 
the  Books  of  Scripture  were  divided  into  what  they  called  the 


1  Abolh,  i.  2, 

«  8t»  Talmudic  qooUtions  in  Weber,  122,  and  Ib  Weill,  I  95,  fg» 

•  See  Excursus  1,  Self-glori  flea  tin  n  of  ilie  Kalibis  (Wtielin*^,  ii,  785,  78<?. 
7n :  HcrshoTi,  Gen,  i:.2,  439  i  Luke  xl  52  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  2 ;  Weber,  12(3, 
3Iiniclcfl  ;  Chbrini,  i.  3 J  7). 

•  They  spoke  of  these  fta  **layuieD,"  Hfdiots  {Ihamu}  and  "boors'* 
jimharaf^nk.  The  lUdiot  (DVIH)  is  Dieiuly  a  inau  wlio  lia»  never  become 
one  of  •*  tlie  W^i*tj.'*  lie  uiny  liecome  au  Asaoeiate  {chahttr)  but  not  a 
Wise- man,  because  he  does  not  devote  his  life  exilasively  tny  the  Law* 
8habb&th,  f.  11,  1.  The  Ignoramiia  (Ecclua.  xxxix.  xixviii.  24-34^  *'whos« 
talk  is  of  bullocks "),  or  ""fteople  of  the  land,"  am-ha-arcU^  tjnxn  Dl?) 
wi»  spoken  of  by  the  Rabbis  with  an  almnst  ini^onceivable  brtltaUty» 
of  which  a  «{»ecinien  may  l>e  seen  in  John  vii.  40  ;  SotJi,  1  22,  L  Tlt« 
nssniTeclioD  was  denied  to  them  (Rethuboth,  f.  jiL  1)  ou  the  strength  of  la. 
iivL  14.  *'The  d^ad  live  not,  the  shades  {RcpJuiim)  arise  nut."  Kabbi 
refuseil  them  com  in  a  famine  {Baba  Bathra^  L  tt,  2).  They  ai^e  treated  u» 
liars  atid  rogues  {remchim^  f.  4&,  2) ;  and  itwashiwful  to  rend  an  Am-ha-arets 
like  a  fiih  {ib,).  They  applied  Jer.  xxxl.  37,  Pro?,  xxiv.  20,  to  amkaraUim, 
Set  Wi-b«rr,  45-48  ;  McLaul,  (Hd  Paths,  pp.  458-464*  Thus  the  Plmiiaee^ 
weie  **  Separatist "'  {Ferushim}  in  the  worst  sense. 


Claiming  too  muck. 

Tenakli,^  that  is  the  Torali,  the  Nebitin»  and  the  Kliethubim, 
the  Law  was  practically  made  to  include  all  the  rest-^  It 
was  regarded  as  eternal,*  God  himself  was  syp|x)sed  to 
spend  three  hours  daily  in  its  study>  Its  mere  words  and 
letters  were  potent  as  magic  formulae.  But  it  was  at  the 
same  time  pretended  that  the  nde  (Tiomia  Twrmans)  required 
the  intervention  of  skilled  interpreters  without  which  it  could 
not  become  tlie  practice  (n4?rma  narmaia).  Thus  on  the  one 
hand  Kabbinism  was  founded  upon  bases  as  solid  as  that  of 
the  mediaeval  Papacy,  and  on  the  other  the  plainest  decisions 
of  this  deified  Law  were  set  aside  with  the  most  transparent 
etfrontery.*  Claiming  too  much  for  the  Law  the  Rabbis  left 
it  too  little.  By  adding  to  God's  commandments  so  largely 
they  also  took  from  them*  By  imposing  additional  restrictions 
they  broke  down  proper  safeguards. 

This  tremendous  tyranny  of  Rabbiuism  was  built  upon 
superstition  and  exclusiveness.  The  Scribes  were  declared 
to  be  the  successors  of  Moses,  The  scholastic  lecture  room 
was  the  heir  of  the  pohtical  Sanhedrin.  The  Patriarchs  of 
the  House  of  Hillel  combined  for  fourteen  generations  the 
powers  of  Bavidic  king  and  Aaronic  pontiff,  Tlie  casuists 
of  Tradition  completely  superseded  the  Levi  tic  Priests,^  All 
liberty  of  thought  was  abrogated ;  all  Gentile  learning  was 
forbidden;  no  communion  was  allowed  with  the  human 
intellect  outside  the  Pharisaic  pale.  Witbiu  the  circle  of 
Rabbinism  the  Jew  was  '*the  galley-slave  of  the  most  rigid 
orthodoxy/'  The  yoke  of  the  Romans  was  not  so  exacting 
as  that  of  the  Rabbis,  which  dominated  over  a  man*s  whole 


'  Btixtorf,  D-J  Ahhrcv,  s.v.  "^30,  See  Bretschneider,  Do^iatik  dU  apoer, 
Schriflen,  64-67, 

'*  See  the  Book  cif  Ranicb,  ii,  27-34  ;  iii,  37  ;  ir,  1,  and  pastim,  4  ;  fttucc  i. 
16  ;  Ecclna.  iv,  I  ;  xvii.  0, 

s  Wist!,  xviii,  4  ;  Tob.  i  6  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  28  ;  3  ?M.  ix,  8^.  fte.  All  wtcU 
aliko  claimeii  Sonptiire  as  ihmt  authority,     Hambtirgert  ff.r.  HiK^l. 

*  So  Rabbi  JuJa  assertf^d  in  the  name  of  Kab.     Av(»dft  Zam»  f.  3,  2. 

*  Weill  |i.  62)  says  tbnt  the  new  ejcegesis  whkh  received  it^  impulse  from 
the  days  of  E;!ra  establiHhed  **  liberty  of  interpretfttion/*  "qui  modififip  qui 
tnvR-iformo,  qui  tounie,  qui  retoume,  qui  reniue  h  Uxte  biblique," 

*  The  Tarpum  on  .hulg.  v  9  interpolfttes  a  pompous  eulo|^"  on  the  Scribes 
into  the  aougof  Deborah  I  The  Scribes  made  it  a  bigh  misdemecuiour  to  reject 
their  d^ciBioas. 


Tyramiy  of  Scribes. 


cicistetice  aD(l  intmded  itself  into  the  most  trivial  actions  of 
life.  The  weak  were  tortured  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  wash  their  htiuds  or  cat  a  meal  without 
running  the  risk  of  deatJly  oflences.  The  "ordination'*  ^  of  the 
Riibbis  niiule  thetn  oracles  for  every  subject  and  every  actiou, 
from  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth  to  the  last  prayer  in  which 
the  dying  commended  their  souls  t^  God.  If  any  one  gave  a 
rule  which  he  liad  not  heard  from  them  the  Shekinah  de* 
parted  from  Israel/-  Tfieir  coercion  was  made  yet  more  terrible 
by  maledictions.  *'  The  whole  range  of  action  permitted  to 
the  Jewish  mind  was  included  in  the  mazes  of  a  vaulted 
labyrinth  from  which  there  was  no  outlet  but  through  the 
terrible  gate  of  excommunication/*  of  which  the  milder  forms* 
blasted  the  reputation,  and  the  sterner*  shattered  the  tem- 
poral interests,  and  ruined  the  everlasting  welfare,  Rabbinism 
was  nothing  but  a  variety  of  sacerdotalism  in  which  orthodox 
pedants,  expounding  a  system  of  unconscious  delusion,  wieldetl 
all  the  authority  of  sacrilicing  Priests.^ 

It  was  the  professed  object  of  the  Scribes  to  exalt  and 
glorify  the  Law.^  **  The  world,**  says  Simon  the  Just,  "  stands 
on  three  tilings— the  Law,  Ritual/  and  Well-doing/'  and  the 
Liaw  is  signiticantly  put  first.  "  There  arc  three  crowns " 
says  the  Talmud,  "'  the  crown  of  Royalty,  the  crown  of  Priest- 
hood, and  the  Crown  of  the  Law,  but  the  latter  is  of  more 
worth  than  both  the  othei-s,  and  he  who  has  it  is  as  good  aw 
if  he  had  all  three."  "  Be  circumspect  in  justice,"  said  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  "  get  many  pupils,  and  make  a 

»  HD'tJO.     Sec  too  AbDth,  iii.  8  ;  iv.  13. 

*  Berukhotb,  f.  itl,  2.  See  Etberidge.  5G;  57;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Israel, 
Ut-  120. 

'  Nmpha;  niddui, 

*  Chcrrm  ;  Shemnila., 

•  Sairecly  Imd  the*  Great  Syna^yoi^tie  pnssed  away  when  we  fiiul  *'  tliu  couplt^s  *' 
{Zo^^K)  who  Bucct'td«!d  to  it  leaving  tis  the  Hummsny  of  their  wtsii am  sut^h 
ral&iiis  '*  Ivct  thy  hmise  Vm*  a  hnnse  of  assenibly  for  the  wise,  and  dtijst  thyself 
with  the  dust  of  thfir  feet,  and  driuk  their  woids  with  thirst/* 

•  See  Eceliis.  xxiv.  ;  Baruch  iv.  1  ;  IkrtshUh  Jlohfui,  c,  17,  !n  Jahnit  on 
Geo.  L  2«,  God  aays  to  the  Thora,  •*  Wu  will  irmke  njeih"  AWh,  vi.  10  ; 
Tui  22.  For  many  passages  of  the  TalTrujd  see  Weher,  Iti,  17.  For  a 
list  of  the  tejTnfl  of  eulogy  heaped  on  the  Law— (ire,  light,  dftwn,  millc,  bftlOT, 
pearls,  kv,,  Wju-hn^r,  AntL  Ebr.  ii.  793  ;  Weber,  p.  65. 

^  mi^,  Ti.iupitt.biirvicti.     Aboth,  i.  2. 
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hedge  (yo)  about  the  Law/'  ^  The  hedge  was  made ;  its  cod- 
struction  was  regarded  as  the  main  fnoctioD  of  Rabbinism  ;  ^  it 
excluded  all  light  frum  without  and  all  ogress  from  within ;  but 
it  was  so  carefully  cultivated  that  the  shrine  itself  was  totally 
disregarded.^  The  Oral  Law  was  first  exalted  as  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  Written  Law;  then  substituted  in  the 
place  of  it;*  and  finally  identified  with  the  inferences  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  Pentateucli  was  disparaged  in  coraparison  with 
the  Mi&hna,  the  Mishna  in  comparison  with  tlie  voluminous 
expansions  of  the  Gemara.  Supported  by  the  False  Decretals 
of  Judaism  which  asserted  that  the  Oral  Law  had  been 
handed  down  by  Mosaic  succession  tlirough  a  chain  of 
recipients,  the  Scribes  proceeded  to  make  disobedience  to 
their  decisions  more  perilous  than  disohedience  to  a,  moral 
commandment.*  "The  voice  of  the  Rabbi  is  as  the 
voice  of  God."^  "He  who  transgresses  the  words  of  the 
Scribes  throws  away  his  life/*  **  Scripture  is  like  water, 
the    Mishna   like   wine;    the   Gemara    like    spiced    wine.** 

1  Sipkri.  40,  a, ;  Abotb,  it.  17  ;  Yoma,  f.  72  ;  Weber,  Ml,  Thtoh  39  ;  Weill, 

'  Ley.  icviiL  SO,  "Make  a  mia^imercth  \o  my  mishm^reth"  Yebaxnoth, 
f.  21  (Taylor  on  Abotli^  i.  1)*  Yet  tin*  Kabbis  pointed  to  A dam^s  "  ncitlier 
shnll  ye  touch  it  **  as  an  adfiitkm  to  God'a  commfiud,  and  tljea^foie  a  misappli- 
cation  of  tbc  **  hedge  about  thft  law." 

'  Similarly  the  very  name  Jehovah,  in  it^  trae  pronnnciatioB,  disapfit-ared  in 
consequence  of  the  erode  HUperfltition  with  whirli  it  Wita  nominatly  protected* 
It  h  now  pronounced  with  the  vow  lOs  of  Adoiiai 

*  The  divinity  of  the  Oral  Law,  or  **  Law  ofion  the  Mouth  "  {Thorn  ahehsnl 
Ft)  was  based  on  perversions  of  Dent.  xvii.  8-12  ;  XYiiL  15-20,  juat  as  the 
Papal  tyranny  was  based  on  a  perveriiion  of  Mutt.  xvi.  lli.  See  the  pivface  to 
the  Yod  H(u^fm^jka  of  Mtiiniouidefi,  and  his  comment  on  Sanhednn,  c,  10» 
The  word  *'vtoutJi*'  (A,V.  **tc7tQr")  m  Ex.  xxxiv.  27  woa  explained  to 
n^fer  to  the  Oral  Law.  Aboth,  L  1  ;  W.;ill.  Hi,  262-266.  In  Kx.  xxiv. 
12,  they  say  that  the  five  rlauses  refer  to  (1)  Tlie  Decalogue.  (2)  The  Thorn,  (3) 
The  Miahna,  (4)  The  Khethubiii,  (5)  The  Gtmara,  which  wt-re  all  t.auj|ht  to 
Mosea  on  Sinai]  The  term,  "Law  ou  the  Houth/*  i.e.  Oral  Lnw^  is*  found 
very  early,     Zunz;  Gdtc^,  Forir&ge,  45, 

*'  To  prove  this  they  quoted  Scripture  for  their  purpose.     Thm  in  Eccles. 

xii.    12  they  altered  Dn^Pi    "books,"  into  Dn^lD,   ** scribes,"  and  JHP, 

*•  study,"  into  3^7,  *' derision.**  'Erabin,  f.  21,  2.  In  Eccl.  x,  8,  we  find 
**  whoso  breaketh  a  hedge,  a  scT|K-nt  shall  bile  him/'  Now  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  a  hed^e  to  the  law,  and  tho  bite  of  a  serpent  U  incurable. 
Shabbath.  f.  210,  1.  On  the  oiher  hand,  im  Kashi  says,  the  pnnUhnient  of 
death  is  not  threatent'd  to  many  of  the  commands  and  prohiiiitioEs  of  the 
law.  Comp.  Herakhoth,  f.  4,  L  Aqiha  was  ready  to  dieolthirat  rather  thAU 
to  neglect  '*  the  m  ords  of  the  wise  *'  by  not  washing  hla  hands  before  eating* 

*  'Enibin,  f.  2L 
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'*Tlie  Scripture  is  as  salt,  the  Mi'^lina  as  pepper,  tlie 
Gemara  as  spice/' ^  "There  is  no  salvation,"  sairl  Riib, 
''for  the  man  wlio  passes  from  the  study  of  the  Halakha  ta 
that  of  Scripture/*^  **  Men  learned  in  Scripture  are  only  as 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  ;  tl^e  Mishna  studeuts  are  the  grapes ; 
the  students  of  tiie  Gemara  are  the  ripe  clusters/'  ^  '*  The 
study  of  Scripture  is  non-fneritorious ;  the  study  of  tlio 
Mishna  deserves  a  reward  ;  the  study  of  the  Geuiara  is  an 
unapproachable  virtue/*  *'  He  who  only  studies  the  Scriptures 
is  but  an  *  empty  cistern/  *  "  Words  of  Scribes/'  said  Rabbi 
Johanan,  "  are  akin  to  words  of  the  Law^and  more  beloved/'^ 
It  will  be  seen  how  easy  was  the  step  to  tlfc  contemptuous 
setting  aside  of  the  whole  meonixig  of  Holy  Writ.  For 
Scripture  History  we  find  the  gross  substitutiuii  of  tlie  fictions 
that  Israel  is  sinless,  and  holy,  and  never  committed  idolatry  ; 
that  Rebecca,  and  Rachel,  and  Leah  were  never  actuated  by 
any  but  the  purest  motives;  that  Reuben  never  committed 
incest ;  that  Judah  took  the  daughter  of  **  a  merchant/'  not 
uf  a  "  Canaan ite  ; "  that  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  were  all  im- 
maculate; that  they  never  meant  to  murder  their  brother 
Joseph  until  he  tried  to  lead  them  into  Baal-worship ;  that 
Tamar  was  a  daughter  of  Shem,  and  was  perfectly  nnocent ; 
that  it  was  only  the  Proselytes,  not  the  Israelites,  who  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf;  that  neither  Aaron's  sons,  nor 
Samuel's  sons,  nor  Eli's  sons,  were  really  guilty.  David, 
Bathsheba,  Josiah,  are  all  excused  from  blame,  and  so  step 
by  step  by  the  aid  of  an  exegesis  which  began  in  fetish 
worship  and  ended  in  casuistry,  Scripture  was  first  placed 
upon  an  idoFs  pedestal  and  then  treated  with  contumely 
by  it?  own  familier  priests.^^ 

^  Sopherim,  f.  15,  2,     Comp.  Vayikra  Babba,  c,  36. 
'  Chacijga.  f.  10,  L 

•  'Einoin,  r  21,  2.  The  very  world  would  lie  in  danger  if  the  ^lipshnas 
otily  were  consuUed  in  legal  dfcisioiis.  SotJi,  f.  21,  1  ;  Baba  Metzia,  f.  38, 1, 
S<?f  these  and  other  quotations  in  WeWr,  L  e.  102-106  ;  Weill,  i.  Ql  ;  Chia- 
lini.  Th/cHe  du  JudalKme,  i.  202-206. 

•  nil.     SotA,  L  22,  1,  *  Berakhoth,  f.  i.  7. 

•  Satihwlrin,  (.  55,  5^,  **  Whoever  flays  that  Reuben,  the  aona  of  Samuol, 
DiiricU  and  Solomon,  have  sinned  is  dc<?idedly  in  error/*  Snnhednn,  f, 
55,  56,     Se*i  all  the  original  txissagcs  of  the  Talmud  (quoted  in  WcUsr,  AlUyn. 
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Nor  is  this  all :  tlie  exegesis  of  tbe  Scribes  not  only  re- 
versed the  hist07*y  of  Scripture,  but,  as  our  Lord  said,  debber- 
ately  set  aside  the  plain  iiieaniug  of  tlie  laws  whicb  tbey 
professed  to  deify.  We  have  already  noticed  how  they 
aboUshed  the  humane  provision  of  Moses  for  the  slave  who 
did  noL  wish  to  be  separated  from  las  fainily.  In  the  same 
way  Hillel  by  his  legal  fiction  of  "  tlxe  Prosbol/*  ^  found  it  easy 
to  nullify  the  fuuda mental  Moiisaic  provision  of  the  Sabbatic 
year.  "  He  did  it/*  says  the  Talmud,  '*  for  the  good  order 
of  the  world  j "  and  by  a  still  more  transparent  collusion  he 
set  aside  the  Levitical  law  about  the  sale  of  houses/^  Tlie 
Pharisees  by  their  rule  of  *' Mixtures"  managed  in  a  similar 
way  to  get  rid  of  everything  which  was  inconvenient  in  the 
Sabbath  observances.  These  accommodations  may  have  been 
in  themselves  excusable ;  but  thus  to  violate  a  Law  which 
they  pretended  all  the  while  to  regard  as  infinitely  siicred,  was 
an  encouragement  to  the  grossest  hypocrisy,  and  can  only  be 
classed  with  the  transparent  frauds  of  an  ignorant  Paganism.' 

Even  where  the  llabbinic  misinterpretations  were  only 
theoretical  they  were  marked  by  the  same  sacrifice  of  the 
spirit  to  the  letter.  In  the  treatise  Sanhedrin  it  is  argued 
that  the  man  who  made  all  his  children  pass  through  the 
fire  t^  Moloch  would  bo  guilty  of  no  sin,  because  iioses  only 
said  ''thy  seed  "  antl  not  *'  all  thy  seed."  *  "Tliere  was,"  says 
the  Talmud,  **  an  unimpeachable  disciple  at  Jahiie  who  could 
adduce  a  hundred  and  fifty  nrguments  in  favour  of  the  clean- 

*  Gittiu,  V.  5.  DuHvtd  H  om  itpht  $ov\^  iirptfT&m^f}wv\  hi  order  to  evada 
tlio  Mosnic  law  of  tho  rcniksinti  uf  debt  in  the  Jubilee  year  t!io  creditor 
jircsoiitod  "boforo  tlio  council"  n  curtitiod  agrt'oiiieiit  tliat  he*  would  at  any 
timo  Imve  the  right  to  cluiui  his  dubt»  Sheb.  x,  3,  4  ;  tiittin,  f,  3<i,  I.  quoted  by 
Edcrshoiin,  Pm>p/i6t^if  and  IliMor}/,  p.  !i7U»  Jn  ciirlitr  timesnocordiiigto  Sheb. 
X.  8,  the  creditor  luijjht  remit  tho  dubt  but  stand  with  hui  hnnd  opt'«  t4}r^eif^ 
U  /  it  utterly  Dulllfied  D«ut.  xv,  %  Even  the  Kithbis  wei-e  iiUrtled  by  this 
sacrilice  of  tho  Mos;dc  hiw  to  cnnvoiiienco.  Jont^  Judcnih,  L  2dd.  See 
Hftm burger  1I»  s,i\  Prmbul,  It  Tvna  nothing  more  than  prtuwiriMtw — a 
coUusivu  tLfprecnitut* 

'  Lt;v.  XXV,  29,  30  ;  Kratbin.  ix,  4.     St'C  Di^nnibtiur^,  p,  189, 

*  Luzxato  not  only  ndmits  that  the  Htil>biiiic  sdiulftrj*  did  violeuce  to  tlie 
natural  gc-ust',  hut  even  snys  that  tbiswas  duiiu  ou  tlie  priuciplt;  of  **pii<!fen'ini5 
geuend  utility  to  exegetic  verity/'  Hl*  quotes  I'ictfru  {de  JwtctiL  i,  3^), 
••Omues  lege*  ad  comrnodam  rtdp,  rcfeni  iipoitet,  et  «i&a  ex  iitiUtat«  eommtmi, 
nou  ex  atriptione,  quae  in  Utevia  e^t,  iuttrpretiuri." 

*  SanhidrlD.  f.  64,  2  ;  Chianui,  iL  229. 
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ness  of  creeping  things/*  ^  "  No  one  is  appointed  a  member 
of  tbe  Sanhedrin  who  is  not  ingenious  enough  to  prove  from 
the  Law  that  a  creeping  thing  is  ceremonially  clean/'-  *'  God 
so  gave  the  Law  to  Moses  that  a  thing  may  be  pronounced 
clean  or  unclean  in  forty -nine  different  ways/' ' 

IIL  The  builders  of  this  vast  inverted  pyramid  of  exegesis, 
which  so  seldom  explained  and  so  often  explained  away^ 
were  many  in  number.  The  most  eminent  among  them 
were  Hillel ;  Shammai ;  Eabbi  Johanan  hen  Zakkai  ;  Rabbi 
Aqiba ;  and  Rabbi  Juda  the  Holy. 

1.  The  Rabbis  love  to  dwell  on  the  life  of  *'the  sweet  and 
noble  HiLLEI./'— his  Babylonian  extraction ;  his  voluntary 
poverty;  his  life  as  a  porter;  his  being  found  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  by  Shemaia  and  Abtalion  half  frozen  in  the  window 
of  their  school ;  his  varied  learning  ;  his  whole  day's  argument 
with  the  Beni  Bethyra,  and  the  victory  which  he  finally  won 
by  appealing  to  the  *'  decision  "  of  his  teachers;  his  elevation 
to  the  post  of  President ;  *  his  imperturlmble  meekness ;  his 
profound  and  witty  utterances ;  his  humanism;  his  sacrifice 
even  of  the  truth  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  school  of 
Shamraai ;  ^  his  famous  summary  of  the  whole  law  under 
the  rule  of  love  to  our  neighbour*^  His  services  were  mainly 
two— namely.  Classification  and  Hermeneutics.  He  reduced 
to  Six  Orders — the  first  oral  basis  of  the  future  Mishna — the 
chaotic  mass  of  rules  which  had  gathered  round  the  613 
Mosaic  precepts.  He  also  drew  up  the  seven  exegetic  rules 
— perhaps  due  to  the  infiltration  of  Greek  logic — which  were 
the  basLs  of  all  later  developments  of  the  Oral  Law,     Hence, 


»  Sanhedrin,  f.  17,  1, 
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Quotfid  in  Herahon*i  Gme^nM,  p.  54. 

*  This  latUiT  quotation  is  from  the  ]io»t-T<ilinndic  tract ,  Sopberim,  (?.  Ifi  ; 
nod  it  13  proved  (I)  from  Cunt,  ii,  4,  liccaune  in  tlmt  verso  (by  Geniatna)  tbn 

word  17111  =  49.  See  Pesikhta  Rnbbnthi,  f.  23,  1  ]  Eiseamenger,  Untd.  Jitd.. 
i,  451 ;  Deylin^,  Ob».  Saer.  iiL  140. 

*  Bits*,  f.  20,  1.  Hilbd  ind  Shanimai  were  the  last  of  thn  "conpka'* 
(Zougoth)  who  eticceedcd  to  the  leadcmhip  of  the  Sf:lifKi|s  after  the  di'»th  of 
Simon  the  Juat,  The  previous  con]>le,  Shemaia  and  Abtalion,  were  the  first  to 
receive  the  title  of  "  Exegi.*te  "  {Darnhan). 

*  On  thi«  see  Tob.  iv.  16  ;  Jost,  Judenth,  I  259. 
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like  Ezra,  he  is  called  a  restorer  of  tbe  Law,^  for  his  rules 
rendered  it  possible  always  to  rediscover  the  Oral  Law  even 
if  it  was  forgotten,  and  to  maintain  it  against  the  Sadducees 
on  grounds  nominally  scriptural.  His  extraordinary  merits 
secured  the  Patriarcliate  to  his  descendants  for  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,'*  and  he  must  he  regarded  as  the  earliest  founder 
of  the  Talmudic  system.^  The  Jews  themselves  deplored  the 
hitter  and  sterile  confusion  whicli  began  in  his  school  and 
that  of  Shanimai."*  The  pupils  of  these  schools  were  the  first 
to  display  that  fondness  for  pompons  titles  which  is  repro- 
bated in  tlie  Gospels.  A  modem  Jewish  historian  has  haii 
the  extraordinary  boldness  to  assert  that  Jesus  "  was  a  Rabbi 
of  the  school  of  Hillel"  ^  The  sentence  has  been  seized  with 
avidity  by  those  who  desired  to  diminish  the  greatness  or  de- 
preciate the  originaUty  of  Christ,     Let  it  here  suffice  to  say 


'  Sukka,  £.  20|  1.  In  the  waUinp  at  his  lieatli  they  cried,  "  Oli»  the  ploni  I 
oh,  th«  acholur  of  Ezral"  SuiiheilHii,  f.  11,  L  The  very  rcmftrkiible  story 
of  his  elevfttion  to  the  prcBidency  of  Ihe  schools  ia  related  in  Pesachim,  f.  6(?, 
1  (Ilcrhhon,  C^nww,  p.  327).  The  SaulieilHn  ia  first  mentioned  nnder 
Hyrcanoa  IL  (Joe.  AnU^  iiY,  9),  but  may  be  referrtjd  to  in  2  Mace.  L  8,  10 ; 
iv.  -44  ;  xi  27. 

^  The  pftlriarcha  of  th«  house  of  Hillel  wcre^  according  to  Hamburger  {$.v^ 
Nasm) ;  1.  HillftL  2.  Rabban  Simeon.  3.  I^bban  GamAliij]  I.  4.  Kabbau 
Simeon  11.  5»  Rabhan  Gamaliel  II.  of  JAbne.  6.  Rabban  SimeOD  111.  of 
SL^pphoris.  7.  Rabbi  (Judah  llakkodesh).  8,  R.  Garaalie!  III.  9.  R.  Judah  H. 
10.  R.  Gamaliel  IV.  11.  R.  Judsili  Jll.  12.  R.  HiUel  JL  13.  R.  Gamaliel  V. 
14.  R  Jiidah  IT.  15,  Gamaliel  YL  He  ia  called  Batraa.,  **thM  last." 
The  office  of  Nos!  was  aboliahtd  by  Tbeodosiua  (Cod.  Theod.  de  Jud.  i,  22) 
after  a  continuance  of  446  ytars,  a.d.  416.  The  people  themaelTca  were  weary 
of  the  pride  and  exoctiona  of  tb&  patriaiHihs. 

>  On  the  life  and  work  of  Hitkl,  setj  Budaens^  Fhilos.  Ehr,  104-112  ;  Gratz, 
iii.  172-178,  18$-205  ;  DereLboiirjf,  176-193;  Jost,  <?«cA.  d,  Ij^.  lii.  112- 
118 ;  ,Jmt,  Judenthum^  254-270  ;  ^V^Jbe^,  AUgyn.  Theol  passim  ;  Friedlander, 
GesehuhtsbildcTt  19-29.  Thti  chief  Talmudic  passages  about  his  life  and 
doings  are  Berakhoth,  f.  60  ;  Joma,  f.  85  ;  Qiddushin,  f.  71|  1  ;  Snkka,  f.  20, 
1  ;  Sota,  f.  28,  2  ;  Pesa^ihim,  f.  66,  2  ;  Sanhedrin,  ii.  1  -  Baba  Bathra,  f. 
144.  1  ;  Bt^reahith  Rabha,  c.  33,  98.  See  Fiir«t,  KuKur  und  LU,  pp.  11-15. 
The  flchook  of  Hillel  nod  Shammai  only  produced  two  books,  the  Mi^gillath 
Taanith,  and  a  book  about  the  Maccabaefi  (M.  Beth  Hasmouium)  no  longer 
extant. 

*  The  Kozarenea  applied  Is.  viiL  14,  **He  shall  be  .  .  ,  for  a  atone  of 
ttiimbling  to  both  the  hmtsfs  of  Israel,"  to  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
"fjuod,  per  traditionei!  et  5eiiT€p<i£i(Tf«f  suaa,  Legis  praeeepl'^  dissipaYerint  atquo 
mutaTennt ;  et  ha»  esse  duas  domoa  <^iiae  Salvatorem  uon  receperint/*  Jer. 
ad  loc, 

'  **  Jesus  ,  .  .  war  ein  Pharisiier  der  anch  in  den  Wegen  Hillel's  ging." — 
Gcigor,  Das  Judenth,  L  117.  **  Hillel  solieint  seiu  VorbLld  und  Mustcrbild 
gewcsen  m  aeyn."  —  Friedlander^  Ge^chichlabilder,  p.  32.  **  Hillel  fut  le 
vmi  mattre  de  Jeaua.  "^Renan^  Fie  dc  Jimt^  p.  35. 
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that  no  sentence  can  be  imagined  whdch,  whether  it  be  tested 
by  principles  or  by  details,  is  so  utterly  the  reverse  of  truth. 
Our  Lord  taught  with  authority^  and  Hillel  as  one  of  the 
scribes,  Christ  appealed  to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience, 
HiUel  to  precedent  and  tradition.  It  was  the  object  of  Hi  lie  I 
to  strengthen  the  hedge  about  the  Law,  and  of  Christ  to 
break  it  completely  down.^  Hillel  paid  infinite  regard  to 
the  Oral  Law ;  Christ  repudiated  its  validity  with  complete 
disparagement,  and  even  %\ith  burning  indignation.  Hillel 
developed  the  Halakha  and  the  Haggada;  .Christ  never  alluded 
to  the  one,  nor  uttered  a  single  specimen  of  the  other.  Hillel 
^as  casuistic  and  particularist ;  Jesus  universal  and  divinely 
spiritual.-  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  and  Hillel,  sharing  the 
deep  religious  decadence  of  his  nation,  declared  that  no  such 
Messiah  would  ever  come.^ 

2.  Shammai,  the  rival  of  Hillel,  was  a  much  less  interesting 
person.  He  was  a  formalist  of  the  narrowest  school  In 
spite  of  his  traditional  nik- — **  make  learning  your  business, 
speak  little,  do  much,  and  receive  every  one  kindly  *' — he  is 
described  as  a  man  of  sour  manners  and  violent  temper. 
The  depth  of  his  formalism  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  he  nearly  star\*ed  his  infant  grandson  in  the  attempt  to 
make  him  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  reared  a  booth  over  the  bed  where  his  daughter 
lay  in  the  agony  of  childbirth.  Unlike  Hillel  he  has 
not  left  us  a  single  ethical  maxim  of  the  smallest  value. 
The  Jewish  proverb  expressed  the  difference  between  them 
by  saying  that  **  Shammai  bound  and  Hillel  loosed ; "  in 
other  words  Shammai  interpreted  every  legal  maxim  with 
the  extremest  rigidity,  while  Hillel  allowed  modifying  cir- 
aimstances.  Their  conclusions  were  often  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.     Serious  Jews  complained  that  the 

*  See  especially  the  riglit  rendering  of  Mark  rii.  19. 

*  On  this  question  gee  Delk^sch,  Jemut  und  Eilkl;  Ewald,  Qe«ch,  v.  12-48; 
Kcim,  Jeau  lOon  Nazarat  i.  *268-272. 

*  Saiihedriu,  f.  96,  2,  but  see  .lost,  Oeaeh,  d,  I»r.  iii.  15Q.  So  the  mediaeval 
theologian,  Joseph  Alho,  denies  that  Mcaaianiam  is  a  Jewish  dogma,  otherwise 
the  Soteriology  of  Ltiw  would  be  injured.  Htire  we  have  the  fundjimental 
oppositioii  betwecD  Jndftifim  and  Chriatitkiiityt 
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IdKw  ^wf^*"^  'two  JmwsJ'  In  etmaeqpeoee  of  Hus  tfaeir 
fcUsKS  even  came  to  Ucrwa,  flo  tliat  tiie&ior  of  the  sdMiols 
msiluiiedwitliMood;  j^  die  Biih  Qol  deehred  Unl  both 

were  i%fat>  onljr  that  Hillel  von  tlie  palm  iy  his  snpenor 
wf^kvrm^  Tbe  veij  princtples  at  stake  between  the  two 
schoob  were  a  matter  of  dispute.  With  Teferefice  to  Sham* 
oiai'i  zDoltiplicatioD  of  details  R,  Eliezer  appnmjigfy  said, 
*^  When  a  cask  ia  fbU  of  nuts  joa  can  still  pour  in  mustard 
•eed  without  making  it  too  fak'*  ''But,*'  said  R  Joahoa.  in 
defence  of  Hillel,  **  when  you  poor  water  into  a  Teasel  already 
filled  with  oil  yon  lose  in  oil  what  yon  gain  in  water.*' 

3.  The  aerdces  of  Johaxajt  Bex  7.\kkaj  weie  more 
practical  and  real.^  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  popils  of 
Hillel,  and  the  Talmud  says  that  he  burned  with  such  anlocir 
while  he  studied  the  Law  that  the  birds  which  flew  over  his 
bead  were  consumed.  He  opposed  the  Zealots^  and  resisted  the 
rebellion  against  the  Bomans.  The  legend  of  him  relat^'^ 
that,  forty  years  before  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple,  when 
the  huge  bronze  doors  had  opened  of  themselves,  Johanan 
rebnked  them  with  the  words,  "  Why,  oh  sanctuary,  dost  thou 
pretend  to  fear?  I  know  that  thou  sbalt  be  devastated. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Iddo,  hath  predicted,  *  Open  Oiy  doors,  oh 
Lebanon,  thai  tht  fire  may  devour  thy  cedart,'  **  *  Escaping 
from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  being  carried  on  a  bier  as 
one  who  had  died,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Romans,  pro- 
phetically saluted  Vespasian  with  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  after  the  (all  of  the  city  became  a  new  Ezra  to  his 
nation.  How  little  did  the  Romans  think  when  they  granted 
the  humble  request  of  the  fugitive  Rabbi  to  open  a  school  at 
Jabne,^  that  they  were  inaugumting  a  power  which  should 

1  On  thia  puugraph  see  Jost,  Judenihum,  L  2S0 ;  Gexk,  d.  /jt.  m.  US ; 
Yom  tob,  f.  63  ;  Jer.  Shal.bath,  T  61  ;  t  J7,  1 ;  f.  88  ;  Trabin,  f.  18,  2  ; 
StikkA,  f.  28,  1  :  ilAainomdea  on  Aboth,  r,  17  ;  Gratz,  ili.  178 ;  Frtedlaiider, 
GexhichiMbilder,  26^  sq. 

'  Sakka,  t  2d,l  ;  Babs  Bfttbra,  1 134, 1 ;  To«e(U  Joma,  4  ;  Derenbonrg,  p. 
276  ;  Fricdrander,  GeMrJiiehtibiU^,  28. 

^  U.  X.  34;  Mid7ii«h  Koheleth,  64  ;  Gittin,  t  56  ;  Aboth  Rabbi  Katbiin,  4  ; 
GratJt,  iv.  13, 

*  Jabne^  the  ancient  Jabnwl,  in  the  tribe  of  Joduh^  not  far  from  Jop|Mi, 
was  reconq^nered  from  the  Fhilistinea  by  Usziah.  It  wa3  six  milM  nom 
Jemaalem,  and  had  a  mixed  population  of  Jews  and  GcutHfia, 
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long  outlive  their  own  Empire,  and  should,  sixty  years 
later,  cost  them  a  sea  of  blood  to  quench  the  flames  of 
another  insurrection  I  Yet  so  it  was !  The  fires  that  burnt 
the  Temple  became  tbe  auroral  glow  of  a  new  day  for 
Judaism.^  Johanan,  Hke  Jeremiah  after  the  destruction 
of  the  First  Temple,  had  the  genius  to  see  that  religious 
independence  was  a  thing  sejmrable  from,  and  even  stronger 
than,  political  existence.  He  strove  to  re&ciie  what  still 
remained,  and  taught  his  people  to  take  as  their  symbol 
the  Bush  in  the  Wilderm^ss,  burning  yet  unconsumed. 

Tlie  study  of  the  Law  became  once  more  a  rallying  ground 
for  the  race.  Seated  on  liis  high  ehair  with  his  "  Asa^^ciates  " " 
around  him,  and  his  pupils  oo  low  mats  upon  the  floor,  i\m 
Head  of  the  School  might  luok  with  disdain  and  inditference 
upon  the  agitations  of  the  world.  '*  Judaism  found  its  last 
asylum  in  its  academies,  A  conquered  nation  olianged  its 
military  leaders  into  Rabbis,  and  its  hosts  into  armies  of  pale- 
cheeked  students  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  schools/'  ^  In- 
flexible in  the  midst  of  crushing  disaster,  formed  on  the  best 
teachings  of  Hi  lie!,'*  Johanan  became  the  Gains  Terentius  Varro 
of  Judaism.  He  did  not  despair  of  the  Theoci-acy,  Calm,  re- 
signed, sympathetic,  nobly  superior  to  the  frantic  spirit  of 
hatred  which  began  to  animate  his  race,  his  favourite  quota- 
tion, hke  that  of  our  Lord,  was,  **  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
fioe."  ^     He  said  that  the  reason  why  no  iron  instrument 


*  Jost,  JudentK  U  6.  Fiirst  mj&  that  tlie  eanon  wns  develofied  bt-twten 
B.C.  585-300  ;  tradition  nnd  Ji-winh  thi-olo^  betivfeu  ri  c,  300-32,  Hoplared 
the  most  direct  influence  of  Bubjlonish  studies  (Hillel,  Cliija,  Kathan}  batwuen 
B.C.  32  Mid  A-D,  68. 

»  Ciwhrrim,  *  Isahc  Disraeli , 

*  See  Aboth,  i.  12-14;  il  5-7. 

*  Aboth  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  4;  QilUn,  L  6<S,  1.  It  was  natnml  that  from 
this  time  should  date  the  intenw  hatred  of  the  Jewa  to  heatheiidom,  which 
was  repaid  with  a  hatred  ei|ua11y  intvuse.  Henceforth  the  Jews  and  the 
Fagana  each  ac<]uiretl  in  the  Jewish  scboolH  their  character  inddibilis  aa 
rear^ctively  the  friends  an4  the  enetDif*^  ct  God.  The  world  becomes  **the 
kini^dom  of  wiakedneas"  (ni?5jnn  fllD^D),  and  every  Pagan  a  **  inspect  ** 
(n&n),  mere  stiaw  and  chafl*.  Samuel  the  Little  introduced  a  curse  aj2fninst 
hrnthens,  Chnatlana,  &c.  (Minim  =  hfreties)  into  the  "18  Benedictions*' 
(Sliemonc  EsiHj).  Sec  J#r.  BerakhotK  iv.  3  ;  Webt^r,  148»  64--72  ;  Ziuix,  Gottcsd, 
Vartrdge,  367  ;  Dcrenhoiirg,  345.  The  lame-heartednesa  of  R.  Johanan  to  tht' 
heathen  appears  from  his  explanation  of  Pro?.  xW.  10  to  mean  tliat  fnerci/  ih 
the  sacrifice  which  can  he  offered  by  the  Gentiles  (Baba  Bntbra^  I  10|  2). 
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An  Jmpomible  Bdiffum, 


might  be  used  in  building  the  altar,  was  because  the  altar  is 
the  sjrmbol  of  peace  a&d  iron  of  war.  When  the  sanctnaiy 
was  desolate  he  taught  his  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  im- 
material sanctuary  of  the  Law.  When  their  centre  of  unity 
was  destroyed  he  {omished  them  with  ^  the  impregnable 
eentie  of  the  House  of  Interpretation ;  *'  ^  when  their  walls 
had  been  laid  in  ashes  he  taught  them  that  in  place  of  ram* 
parts  of  marble  the  Lord  would  be  "*  a  wall  of  fire  round 
About,"  *  By  accommodating  himself  to  the  altered  circnm- 
stances  of  his  day  he  roused  the  Jews  firom  the  agonising 
stupefaction  of  de-spair  and  made  Jabne  the  heiress  of 
JerusateuL'  He  largely  developed  a  style  of  teaching  which 
was  more  adapted  than  the  Halakha  for  the  consolation 
needed  by  such  troublous  days^^  History  presents  no  stranger 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  nation  thus  devoting  itself  to  the 
study  of  a  Ritual  of  which  much  had  been  obsolete  even  in 
the  days  of  Ezra,  but  of  which  n^^  essential  particular 
became^  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  imposdhle  of  per- 
Ibrmanoe.  The  Jewish  race  has  dung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  a  religion  local,  priestly,  and  sacrificial,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  after  the  absolute  destruction  of  its  Temple, 
its  Priesthood,  and  its  Altar  I  For  the  Temple  Johanan 
substituted  the  Law;  for  the  Priesthood  the  Patriarchate; 
for  the  House  of  Aaron  the  House  of  HilleU  Shut  out 
from  all  political  activity,  robbed  of  all  civil  independence* 
the  Jews  were  content  to  spend  centuries  of  wrangling  discus- 
sion about  Sabbatical  minutiae  and  about  the  distinctions  of 
"clean"  and  ** unclean"  meats,  while  the  nobler-minded  of 
them  learnt  Johamm's  lesson  that  love  and  good  works  were 
an  atonement  dearer  to  the  Eternal  than  the  sacrifices  which 
they  could  no  longer  offer.^ 

^  Beth  HammidrBsH.  Specimena  of  Jolmnaii'B  exegeab  are  giT^n  in  Qidda* 
fthin,  p.  22,  &c     See  Friedlftnder,  G€seh,  p.  39. 

*  Zech,  ii.  6.  »  Jost,  Judenthum^  iu  72. 

*  Grdtz,  iv.  19  ;  K,  Eliezcr  bea  Joae  deTcloped  the  thirty- two  rules  for  the 
Hagfl^idA. 

*  On  the  |?re«t  work  of  IL  Jobanan.  see  Grdtx,  iv.  10-27,  322-824  ;  Demi- 
bourg»  276-302 ;  Etheridge,  55  ;  Weill.  L  8<5-89  ;  Jost,  JuderUktm,  13-25 ; 
Hambui|fer  IL  #.t?,  Jochanim  Sohn  Sakai  ;  Friedlaudex,  OtMhi^UbOdcTt  36^ 
44,    It  IS  sdd  that  Titos  spared  the  life  of  QflmAliel  Xl.  tt  his  request    I& 
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4,  The  greatest  of  the  Tanaites'  who  cairiefl  on  the  work 
of  Babbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  was  the  famous  Rabbi  Aqiba 
the  sjstematiser  of  Kabbiiiisni,  tlie  Thomas  Aquioas  of  the 
Oral  Law.  By  a  scheme  of  exorbitant  interprefcition  he 
succeeded  in  making  the  Pentateuch  responsible  for  the 
gigantic  excrescences  wluch  bad  covered  its  decaying  trunk. 
By  a  formalised  method  of  combining  possible  inferences,  and 
of  drawing  fresh  inferences  from  inferences  previously  deducerh 
he  founded  a  science  of  casuistry  to  which  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Written  Law  became  of  less  and  less  importance.  He 
treats  the  Orrd  Law,  not  as  a  hcAy  of  fixed  results,  but  as  a 
Living  and  moltiphiug  material.^  His  chief  master,  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  who  had  been  a  **  closed  cistern  "  of  memorial  tradi- 
tionalism, and  who  always  regarded  a  decision  as  impossible 
if  he  could  say  '*  That  I  have  never  heard  "^naturally  looked 
on  him  with  suspicion.  Many  of  the  Rabbis  indignantly 
opposed  his  subtle  extravagances  of  fantastic  exegesis. 
Applying  Hillers  mischievous  second  rule  that  "  identity  of 
expression  "  always  furnished  a  valid  conclusion,  he  said  that 
inLev,  vii  12,  '*  unleavened  cakes  with  ml  and  unleavened 
wafers  unth  oil  ^'  meant  that  half  a  log  of  oil  was  to  be  used 
with  each.  "Aqilm"  said  R.  Eliezer  *'you  may  say* with 
oil,'  'with  oiV  all  day,  but  I  will  not  listen  to  you.''  ** Ex- 
pound and  expound  all  day  long"  said  R  Jose,  the  Galilean, 
"  stiC  thou  canst  neither  add  to,  nor  take  from,  the  written 
word.*'  "  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,  Aqiba,"  cried  R,  Tarphon » 
**  how  long  will  you  patch  things  up  in  tliis  arbitrary  fashion  ?  " 
**  Aqiba,"  excLaimed  R.  Jose  with  still  more  bitter  seventy. 


the  work  of  eona^^Utinn  he  was  aided  by  JL  Jnshuft,  who  dissu ailed  his  fellow 
Eabl»b  from  giving  tip  meat  mid  wiiit*,  nod  devoted  himself  to  rriii^e  tbi-ir 
oonisfle.  **  See,"  he  said,  "  my  brothers,  Abel  was  perai^cutcd  by  Cam,  Noah 
by  tiM  eontemporaHes,  Abmbmn  by  Ninirod,  T&aac  by  the  Philistines,  Jacob 
by  Esau,  Josepu  by  his  lirethren,  MWa  by  Pharaoh,  David  by  Saul,  IsiueLby 
many  nations— nnd  tlve  Merciful  God  ever  cJiose  the  pcraxieiited  1  " 

*  Learners.     0^6*30  is  the  Chaldoic  form  of  D^^IC 

•  Th»^  Mishuft  of  Kabbi  Aqitw  h  no  longer  extant,  though  it  was  known 
to  E]>iiihftniua.  The  Jews  distiugriished  it  «a  a  new  Miahiia  (AT.  atharoiui) 
as  di5ting)u»hed  from  the  older  Mii^hna  rvth^ma.  Antony  other  helps  to 
nMmory  he  wmnged  things  in  iitimbt?rs.  '*  Four  sins  deservt:  death  ;  *'  *"  Five, 
elMBM  of  men  cunnot  become  priests,"  &c»,  ice.  See  Tirke  A  both  v.  and 
Aboth  of  B.  K  A  thou,  xviii. 
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^hcnr  long  wiH  tbcNi  make  tlie  hce  ot  tlie  Shekbinah 
pro£ftoe  t**^  R  Mniiael,  espedaJij^  the  aatlior  of  the  thirteen 
mlea  of  inteqvelttlioii,  ivb6  fiimly  opposed  to  the  method  of 
AqibiL  He  uisisted  om  the  rale  **  the  Law  speaks  in  huE 
hmgaage,^  and  that  its  terms  are  moi  to  be  literally  pressed^M 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Aqiha  received  the  bonndleas^ 
admiratioa  of  his  coontiyiaen.  They  wrapt  in  legend  his 
lomantic  histonr.  They  told  how  he  was  a  Proselyte,  and 
desoendant  of  Sisera ;  how  love  for  Rachel,  the  daughter 
the  wealthy  Kalba  Sheboa,  had  transformed  him  from  a 
shepherd  and  a  churl  (am  ha-arcti)  into  a  Rabhi ;  *  how,  after 
twelve  years  of  learned  toil,  he  had  returned  to  daim  her* 
followed  by  12,000  disciples,  and  though  he  found  her  in 
the  abject  poverty  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  he 
father,  he  had  been  content  to  wait  for  another  twelve  ye 
before  he  finally  returned  with  24,000  students  to  show  tha 
he  was  worthy  of  her  love.  They  told  how,  in  requital  for ' 
her  pity  in  the  days  when  she  wept  to  pick  the  chaff  from 
his  hair  after  he  had  slept  in  the  straw  of  the  sheep-fold, 
he  gave  her  a  golden  comb  on  which  was  engraved  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  The  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel  had  been 
moved  to  envy  by  the  splendour  of  the  gift,  but  Gamaliel 
said  to  her,  **  Rachel  has  a  ri^s^ht  to  it,  for  she  once  sold  her 
hair  to  maintain  her  husband."  * 

When  he  died  by  heroic  martyrdom,  with  the  prolonged 
word  0/ie  (inK)  from  the  Daily  Prayer  on  his  lips,  a  **  Daughter 

*  Sjinhcdrin,  f,  3S»  2.  The  rebuke  wiu  given  on  a  memorable  occiision, 
when  e3t|ilaiiiiiig  the  word  **  throtit'S  "  in  Bftn.  Tii,  9.  Aijiha  Imd  vetitunHi  to 
say  thnt  nnt*  of  the  thrones  was  for  the  Messuili.  Aocording  to  K*  Jose,  to 
put  the  Blt^Ah  on  a  lerel  with  God  was  to  render  the  Sbekhinnh  prolinne. 
See  Herahou,  Gtnc^tis^  p.  23. 

*  H?  recognised  that  tho  langnage  of  Scrip tn re  is  aometimea  li^'prrbolical 

(KOm),  as  in  Dcut.  i.  2S.  Ho  cxpr«ss«d  the  nile  thus:  )tr^  Hl^D  ni31 
^6<3n.  Thf  latter  seems  to  bo  the  Greek  word  i^jSoui,  and  the  rule  Bjeans  that 
jwrinetimt'3  a  passaf^e  is  mot  litemlly  true, 

^  Alpha  confessed  to  his  diflciTdea  that  in  hia  am  haarftt  days  he  would 
glfidly  hiive  torn  a  Riihhi  vnth  liia  teeth  J  That  he  wjis  grat«f\]l  to  Ruch<«l 
apv'ftT^  frtni  his  saying  that  "he  is  rich  who  has  a  wife  full  of  good  works." 
Shtibhrith,  f.  25,  2. 

*  The  Tj-lmiKi  abounds  in  references  to  Aqiba,  Peuachftn,  f.  i&,  S,  &c,, 
cpioted  by  Grata,  Jost^  kc.  Hershcjn,  Qcmifis,  pp.  27 4»  275.  The  legends 
■nd  fiicta  of  his  life  may  be  gathi?rcd  from  Nedarim,  f.  50,  1  ]  Aboth  of  E, 
Nathan,  c.  6 ;  Shabbath,  f.  59,  2 ;  Jer  Shabbath,  t  86. 
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of  a  Voice "  was  heard  proclaiming  his  blessedness,  aod  his 
pupils  bewailed  his  death  witfh  bitter  eries.^ 

But  tlicy  paid  him  the  yet  higher  comphment  of  adopting 
the  whole  of  his  amazing  system.*  He  taught  them,  and 
even  Christians  appear  to  have  sanctioned  his  \aGws, — that  "  as 
a  hammer  divides  fire  into  many  sparks,  so  every  verse  of 
Scripture  has  many  explanations."  '  Now  the  saner  exegesis 
of  the  simpler  days  of  the  Sopherim  had  declared  that  **  the 
interpretation  of  the  Law  ought  never  to  go  beyond  the 
literal  sense/'  *  Aqiba,  on  the  other  hand,  expounded  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  bj^othesis  that  it  was  an  immense,  inten- 
tional, and  continuous  enigma.  His  principle  was  that  a 
rneamng  was  to  be  found  in  every  monosyllable  of  Scripture. 
If  there  is  a  superfluous  **  and  "  ^  or  "  also,"  ^  or  sign  of  case,' 
these  are  always  to  be  specially  inteqjreted,*  K  in  2  Kings, 
ii.  14.  it  said  of  Elisba  that  ''  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters," 
it  means  that  Elisba  did  more  wonders  at  the  Jonlan  than 
Elijah.  If  David  says  *'  Thy  servant  slew  also  **  the  lion,  also  ^^ 
the  bear,"  the  meaning  (by  the  rule  of  "  inclusion  aflcr  inclu- 
sion)^' ^^  is  that  he  slew  three  animals  besides.    If  it  is  written 


^  Tliev  said  tluit  lie  was  the  only  Biil)bi  who  succeeded  in  entering  Paradiae 
nlivc.  ilenachotb,  f.  21),  2.  On  his  martyrdom  by  htivmg  his  flesh  torn 
iiway  with  iron,  see  Bemkhoth,  f.  61,  2  ;  Gnitz,  iv.  177.  A^^cording  to  Bux- 
XotT  {Symfjj.  c.  5)  this  is  why  tlit?  Jews,  in  reciting  the  Shema,  of  ton  dwdl  on 
the  lust  1  of  *inH  for  half  a  ininnte. 

^  They  combine^l  it  with  the  more  logical  system  of  his  friendly  riral,  R. 
Ishmaeli  who  only  allowed  three  possagei  in  which  dh  was  Hignlticant  Sun- 
hodrin,  f  51,  1 ;  Griitz,  iv,  61  ;  Joiit,  JudeTdh.  il  74.  Of  the  other  Rsbbia  of 
this  period,  Oamali^l  Jl.  was  an  organiser,  Eliezer  s  pure  traditionaliBt,  and 
R.  Jotihna  a  ^ia  media  Bcholaj*. 

*  See  J«r.  xxiii.  2&.  This  Rfthbinic  fiction  of  a  mulfipkx  iteTimtA  dominated 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  very  recent  times.  It  led,  among 
other  DiisGhievouif  reanlta,  to  what  was  known  in  the  Post^Refonnatiou  epoch 
as  the  emphaiie  style cf  exeffisiiiL  Sanhedriu,  f.  34,  I.  In  the  tract  Sopherim 
it  ia  aaid  that  with  the  Law  God  gave  to  Moaes  ninety-eight  ways  of  explaining 
It  (In  the  Machser  for  Pentecost,  p,  69,  mp.  Hershon,  Talmudic  MiacclL  IL) 
See  Ei^clus.  xxiv.  29. 

*  HD^K'S  nVD  «V1*  KipDH  t'«^  Shabbath,  I  68,  1,  The  Babhia 
maintain  that  the  ajiplication  of  the  thirteen  rules  do^s  not  make  the  Law  &o 
"out  of  the  grasp  of  simplicity**  (see  Chiarini,  i.  54),  thoagh  it  couJd  be 

erplained  in  forty-nine,  or  even  seventy  ways  (niin?    D^3D  ^^).    Low,  p.  65. 
5  CJK.  «  DJ.  T  f)^^ 

•  McgiIh^  f.  19.  2.  Tilts  rule  ia  called-in,  or  "Inclusion.'*  See  Dr. 
Cinsbnrg,  s,\\  Midrash  in  Kitto*s  Oyctopccdm. 

•  n«  oj  "  ni  "  nm  in«  *i3-i. 


7i  Tittle-ivorskip, 

that  God  visited  Sarah,  ^  it  means  that  with  her  He  visited 
other  barren  women.  Analogous  explanations  by  the  rule  of 
"exclusion"^  were  attached  to  every  superfluous  "only*** 
and  **froiiL"*  These  might  have  been  set  aside  as  mere 
trivialities^the  dust  which  gathers  so  thickly  on  the  cere- 
ments of  a  dead  rehgion — but  Aqiba's  metViods,  like  the  simpler 
ones  of  Hillelp  were  fraught  with  mischief.  Rabbi  Nehemiah 
of  Emmaus,  finding  the  case-sign  etk  in  the  verse  *'Thou 
shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God/*  ^  gave  up  Aqiba's  theory, 
because  in  this  phrase  nothing  else  but  God  could  be  impUed. 
But  Aqiba,  equal  to  the  occasion,  at  once  declared  that  in 
this  instance  the  cCh  impUed  the  fear  due  also  to  "  the  pupils 
of  the  wise  *' !  ^  Thus  in  the  system  of  the  Tanaites  "  nought 
is  everything  and  everything  is  nought'' 

But  Aqiba  went  stil!  farther.  He  not  only  explained  every 
particle  and  copula,  but  said  that  there  was  a  mystic  meaning 
in  every  letter  of  Scripture,  and  in  every  horn  "^  and  letter- 
flourish  of  eveiy  letter,  '*  just  as  in  every  fibre  of  an  ant*s 
foot  or  a  gnat's  wing."  ^     The  Rabbis  delighted  to  tell  how 

1  nib-n?<.  «  DiTD.  » ^K  or  pa  *  »p. 

'  'n"JlK.  Dent.  X.  20.  Mysftic  significance  was  attaelied  to  the  particld 
riN,  I)ec4iu8e  tbe  two  letters  arc  tlie  a  and  m  of  the  Hebrew  alphabeL  Dr. 
Ginshurg  refers  to  Kashi  on  Nuiu,  yi  13. 

«  Piisacliiin^  f.  22,  1.  For  other  instancefl,  see  Webor^  AU9ff%.  Thwl  110* 
At[iba  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  notioD  of  thia  '*  emphatic  '*  style  of  iuter- 

Pretatiou  from  his  tencher,  II.  Nahum  of  Gimso.  Jckst,  jH^^jilkmn^  iu  58, 
ractically  tha  same  rule  m  followed  by  Philo  [irtpirrhp  ivofia  ouScV,  De  Pro! 
458),  ooly  he  applied  to  ethics  and  pbiloaophy  what  Aqib^n  applk'd  to  Xho 
Hahikliii.  See  Gratz,  W.  458  ;  Hershan,  Gaicsia,  p.  280.  When  the  pupik  of 
JL  Hehemiah  asked  what  hGcame  of  ull  hia  other  explanntions  of  the  case-sign 
if  the  theory  was  to  be  aliandoiied,  he  aiiid,  '^  Ae  1  havt*  secured  a  reward  by 
the  expositioDii,  m  shall  I  by  their  abandonment"  The  story  Is  sometimea 
attributed  to  a  R*  Simon. 

7  These  ttrpaiat  are  such  little  horns  and  tips  of  letters  as  distinguish 
1  from  1,  3  from  3,  H  from  n.  The  Jews  said,  If  any  one^  in  Detit.  vi,  4, 
changes  t  into  i,  he  shakes  the  univeree,  for  he  makes  God  false  (^flt?)  instead 
of  One.  If  in  Lev.  xxiL  32  bo  changea  H  into  H,  hcahakca  the  nniver?^,  for  he 
Bays,  •*  Ye  shall  not  pndse  "  {\bbnnr\}  for  **  Ye  shall  nbt  profane  O^^nn)  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*'     Vayyikra  Rabha,  f.  1G2,  L 

•  These  signs  on  letters  are  called  **crowna"  (DnnD»  apice*,  Tirgulae 
Bttpnlitcras  notJitae.  Buxtorf,  Ia^.  Tahn.  1111)  j  **point«*'  (Hnpi)  and 
**  thorns  "  (D^  VIp).  These  are  purely  graphic  signs.  Some  words  are  "pJointud  '* 
in  the  law  (Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  c  33),  and  mystic  nn^anin^  are  attached  to 
every  one  of  them.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  4,  we  have  Vrtj^**!,  *'  and  he  kisaed 
him  ;  '*  the  pointa  are  eicplained  to  mean  that  in  kissing  him  he  tried  to  bite 
him,  bat  Jacob's  neck  was  changed  into  marble^  ao  that  Esau's  teeth  w&9 
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"  many  rules  unknovm  to  Moses  were  declared  by  Aqiba/* 
In  one  Rabbioic  legend  Moses  see^  the  Holy  One  attaching 
crowns  (anriD)  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  asking 
the  reason  is  informed  that  many  generations  afterwards  a 
man,  Aqiba,  was  to  arise  who  would  found  on  those  tittles 
innumerable  decisions.  Asking  to  see  him  in  vision,  Moses 
is  annoyed  by  total  inability  to  understand  him,  and  is  only 
consoled  by  hearing  him  remark,  *' This  'decision'  was  de- 
livered orally  to  Moses  on  Sinai,"  *  The  Book  of  Canticles 
was  as  favourite  a  field  for  mystical  interpretation  with  tlie 
Tanaim  as  with  St,  Bernard  and  the  Victorines,  and  in  the 
verse  *'  His  locks  are  busliy  '*  (Cant,  v,  1 1)  the  words  (o^^n^n 
vnwp)  were  explained  to  mean  that  from  every  *'  tlioru"  (flp), 
or  letter-point,  whole  "  mountains  "  (j^b^n)  of  *'  decisions  *'  can 
be  deduced  ;  and  if  the  verse  adds  that  they  are  "  black  as  a 
raven,"  the  meaning  is  that  these  '*  decisions''  will  be  developed 
by  him  who  is  dark  as  a  raven,  because  he  studies  them  from 
morning  till  evening  !  ^  In  this  region  of  futile  and  fantastic 
illusion  Aqiba  reigned  supreme.^ 

Similarly,  if  in  the  sacred  text  a  letter  was  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  rest,  or  inverted,  or  suspended,  or  was 
repeated,  or  omitted,  or  presented  any  other  pecuUarity,  it 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Rabbis  for  mystic  meanings^ 
The  two    Yods^   in    -»f*l    (*'and    He   formed,"   Gen.   ii.   7) 


blunted  (Wunache,  Bareschith  Rabhi,  p.  383  ;  Aboth  of  R.  Natlifta»  c.  34). 
In  Gen.  xix.  38,  the  1  in  HD^p^l  ia  pointed.  In  Norir,  f.  23,  1,  this  m  taken 
OS  indiiaition  that  Lot  was  then  aware  of  his  sin.  Jerome  saySi  *'  appnngnnt 
desiip^'^^  51WWJ  in^nrdibilc."  See  another  itistauce  in  Gen.  xtIiL  9  (llerahon, 
p.  SOP),     See  the  introduction  to  Olahflnsen  on  the  Psalms. 

^  Metiachoth,  f.  29,  2.  Tins  story  continues  to  eay  that  Moaes  exclaimed p 
*'Lord  of  the  Universe  \  Thou  haat  snch  a  man,  and  Thon  delivercst  the  law 
l>y  roe !  **  and  is  bidden  to  be  ailent  beciauae  auch  was  God's  will,  Requeatint^ 
to  see  Aqiba's  reward,  he  is  shown  Ma  fleali  weighed  (after  hia  martyrdom)  in 
the sluuxibles.  "  Lord  of  the  Universe  !  "  he  cries,  "auch  learning,  and  anch 
ivwud  r*  **  Bo  silent,"  in  the  answer  :  **  it  is  my  wilU"  See  Weil,  iii.  26S  ; 
Hershon,  OtnesU,  u 

'  Midmah,  Shir  ITasshiriin,  x.  11  (WiinBehe.  p.  ISO)  ;  'Emhin^  f.  21,  2, 

*  Hirschfeld,  ffalach.  EtfrffJte,  §  312  ;  Weber,  AUsyn.  TfusoL  IIT 

*  Waehn«r,  Aniiqq.  Ehr,  i,  105. 

■  Qiddnahin,  f.  30,  1  ;  Bnxtorf,  Tibtrias,  i.  18,  pp.  42-45,  In  Lev.  li.  42, 
the  larger  ^  in  the  word  pn3  indieates  that  it  ia  the  middle  hotter  of  the  I'en- 
tfttench,  and  the  snspended  17  of  IT^D  ia  Fs.  Ixxx.  14,  that  it  ia  the  middle 
letter  of  the  Psalmii. 


Fantastic  Exegesis^ 

where  one  would  have  suflficed^  indicate  the  two  impulses 
— the  good  and  evil  impulses  in  man.^  The  word  '*  the  in- 
crease," (niiD),  in  Is.  ix.  6,  is,  by  the  s<;ribe's  ioadverteace, 
written  with  a  closed  or  Unal  Mem,  and  this  is  explained  to 
mean  that  God  meant  to  make  Hezekiah  into  the  Messiah,  and 
Sennacherib  into  Gog  and  Magog ;  but  the  Attribute  of  Judg- 
ment pleaded  that  this  would  be  unfair  to  David,  and  so  the 
counsel  was  closed.-  In  Haggai  i  8,  '*  and  I  will  he  glorified  ** 
(l33KlJ,  is  written  without  the  final  n ,  and  since  the  numer- 
ical value  of  n  is  5,  the  omisaioa  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  five  things — the  Shekhinah,  the  Ark,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy — ^ would 
be  wanting  to  the  second  Temple.^  Similarly,  if  the  article 
(n)  is  added  to  the  sijcth  day  only  m  Gen.  i.  31,  it  is  to  show 
that  the  world  only  existed  conditionally  on  the  obedience  of 
Isi*ael  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  One  more  instance  will 
suffice,*  The  Rabbis  are  concerned  to  explain  the  fact  that 
iij  one  of  the  alphabetic  Psalms  (Ps.  cxlv.)  there  is  no  verse 
which  begins  with  the  letter  n  (a).'*  The  reason  ia,  said 
Rabhi  Johanan,  because  there  is  a  verse  in  Amos  (v.  2) 
which  begins  with  this  letter,  and  predicts  the  irretrievable 
fall  of  Israel  I  Sometimes  a  fantastic  change  of  reading  w^as 
made  the  basis  of  a  mystic  explanation.  Thus,  in  Gen.  il  4, 
by  a  slight  change,  for  *'  when  they  were  created/'  the  Talmud 
gets  "  He  created  them  with  the  letters  n  and  » "  (the  two 


^  Y^f^er  ha-rd  and  TeUer  haUah,  Berachoth,  f.  61,  1.  Other  Habbts  ez- 
plftiiied  the  two  yodit  to  reTer  to  Aijam  ftiid  Eve  ;  to  earth  ind  heaven  ;  to  this 
world  und  the  neil  Bercshith  Kabba  on  Gen.  iL  7  (Wiinsche,  p.  62).  The 
Yml  which  vtm  taken  from  the  name  of  Sarai  was  inconsolable  till  it  was  added 
to  thu  name  of  Joshna  !     Sanhedrin,  f.  107,  I. 

*  Sanhedrin,  f,  94,  1.  ProbabJj  the  closed  D  waa  dne  to  a  mere  ckrioal 
error. 

*  Toma,  f.  21,  2  ;  Waehner,  ii.  646 ;  Prideaui^  ConmHion,  L  162-178. 

^  Shabbaih,  f.  8S»  1 ;  Aboda  Zara,  f  3»  1  ;  Herahon,  p.  77,  For  further 
instances,  see  Sanhedrin,  I  103,  2 ;  Baba  Bathm,  f.  109,  2  ;  Dopke  a  ffcr- 

*  Probably  the  verse  Is  acddentally  lost,  for  in  the  LXX,  there  is  a  yerae 
which  would  in  Hebrew  bejyjin  with  j.  This  veree  in  Amos  was  so  disagreeable 
to  the  Rabbis  that  in  rvciting  it  they  suhstitnt4!d  "  the  fnll  {of  the  ejtrmiea]  of 
lai^ael  ;**  or  pnnt'tuated  as  follows  :  *'  The  virpiiin  of  Israel  is  fallen  :  she  shall 
no  more  [fall] ;  rifte."  K.  Nachman  bar  l^&ac  thinks  that  in  prophetic  refereuoe 
to  thifl  Terse,  David  wrote  "The  Lord  upholdeth  nUthem  that /ail,'* 
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letters  of  His  Dame,  Jah),  and  proceeds  to  expldn  that  the 
reason  for  creating  this  world  with  n  was  because  that  letter 
resembles  a  porch,  to  indicate  hi>w  eaay  it  is  to  go  out  and 
plunge  into  vice ;  but  there  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
letter  to  show  that  refM3otarice  will  readmit  the  wanderer  from 
above,^  The  world  to  come  was  formed  with  the  httle  letter 
*  to  show  how  few  should  he  saved*^ 

In  exegesis  of  this  kind  indefinitely  multiplied,  the  great 
Rabbi  spent  his  days.^  The  unhappy  fate  w^hich  fell  upon 
him,  the  ruin  which  he  helped  to  precipitate  upoD  his 
country  is  a  proof  of  the  very  small  amount  of  iDsight  which 
such  methods  of  handling  Scripture  w^ere  likely  to  produce. 
In  some  of  his  decisions^ — for  instance  in  the  intense  rigidity 
of  his  rules  about  hand- washing,  and  the  gross  laxity  of  his 
views  about  divorce— it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  a  direct  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Christianity/ 
It  may  have  been  partly  from  this  reason  that  he  openly 
adopted  the  claims  to  Messiahsliip  put  forth  by  the  impostor 
Barkokhba,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  he  did  not  inflame  the 
fanatical  hatred  which  made  that  false  Messiah  the  sanguinary 
persecutor  of  the  Christians.  But  in  any  case  the  Nemesis 
of  the  outraged  letter  fell  upon  him.  In  the  passionate 
desire  to  protect  Judaism  from  the  new  religion,  he  became 


'  ^r*»nachoth,  f.  29,  2  :  Herelmn,  Ofvemjt,  p.  92. 

^  See  Is.  xxvi-  4,  (rendfrHti),  **  For  with  J^th  Jehovah  formed  tbe  world." 
In  the  modenx  Jewish  Liturgy  the  Ineffable  Kame  ia  uaiially  written 
with  two  Yods  (**) ;  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  EamiteB  it  u  written  with  three 
lett^re  OV). 

'  The  five  pri^cepts  whifb  be  gave  to  R»  Simon  ben  Jochfli  in  priaon  are 
neither  v(*ry  valaahle,  nor  very  ori^nal,  viz, — I.  If  you  wonid  hanc  yoiiraelf, 
choose  &  high  tree  {Le.  appeal  to  bigb  authoritiis  for  unpltfaswit  decisioBB), 
2.  Tench  yonr  son  from  iKnoks  whioh  do  not  rrquire  correction.  3,  Do  not 
marry  a  widow.  4.  Unite  good  work  with  personal  profit.  6.  Combine  grati- 
fication with  parity.  Pe»a£:kimf  f.  112,  1,  For  four  of  his  sayings  see  Abotk^ 
iii.  10.18, 

•  Ho  followed  Hill  el,  for  instance,  into  the  extreme  of  laxity  in  interpreting 
the  famouf}  crvcdh  daftnr  (''matter  of  iincleannGs.H,"  Deut.  ixiv.  1).  llilM 
had  said  that  a  man  might  divorcf;  his  wife  if  she  bnmed  his  food  ;  Aqiba  in 
extreme  antagonism  to  Cliristianity,  said  "even  if  he  saw  some  woman  who 
pleased  Mm  better."  Giltin^  f.  SO.  \,  Mndern  Jews ^inlain  away  this  passage. 
Jout,  JudftUhttm^  i.  264,  Aqiba's  M^mpiilosity  about  ablutions^  and  insistence 
on  the  unity  of  God,  even  with  hia  dying  Ir.ath,  probably  had  a  jiolemical 
B^gnificanoe.    See  Jost,  Judenthum,  n.  62, 
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the  strange  Elios  of  a  ferocious  and  nameless  rebeL^  Ho 
hailed  Barkokhba  as  the  Star  of  Balaam's  vision,  as  the  pro- 
mised Deliverer  of  Israel ;  nor  would  he  heed  the  waxning 
of  the  less  impetuous  Rabbis,  who  said,  *'  Aqiba,  the  gross 
shall  grow  out  of  thy  jaws,  and  yet  the  Messiah  will  not  have 
come/'  There  was  nothing  which  could  save  Aqiba  or  his 
nation,  either  morally  or  intellectTially,  amid  their  idoUjsm  of 
esoteric  pedantry,  which,  passing  itself  off  as  a  comment  on 
the  law,  treated  it  practically  as  a  field  for  the  display 
of  casuistry.  Aqiba  died  at  a  very  advanced  age»  the  brave 
martyr  of  an  ignoble  cause,  and  in  the  blood-stained 
niina  of  Bcther-  not  only  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  but 
the  Jewish  race  itself,  seemed  to  be  smitten  once  more 
into  irretrievable  ruin  by  the  iron  hand  of  Rome.  Had 
Aqiba  been  trained  in  truer  and  nobler  methods,  he  might 
not  have  committed  the  gross  error  of  confusing  a  Barkoziba 
with  a  Barkokhba — the  *'  son  of  a  lie  "  with  the  ''  son  of  a 
star/' « 

5,  Yet  once  more  Judaism  rose  from  the  ashes  in  which 
it  seemed  to  have  been  consumed.  **0n  the  day  that 
R.  Aqiba  died,"  says  Mar,  **  Rabbi  was  bom ;  on  the  day 
when  Rabbi  died  Rav  was  born  ;  on  the  day  when  Rav  died 
Rava  was  born ;  on  the  day  when  Rava  died  R.  Ashi  was 
bom.  The  sun  rises  and  the  sun  goes  down."  '*  Before  the 
ten   martyr   Rabbis   of  the   rebellion   had   died  they  had 

^  Jewiali  revolts  of  the  most  s&ogi]iiiaiy  cbiuimcter  liftd  broken  out  in 
Cypras,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Babylonia^  and  it  has  been  conjectnped  that 
Aqiba'a  extenaiYe  traTela  may  have  had  srimethin^  to  do  witli  them.  Jo6t, 
Judcnih.  ii,  66.  On  Barkokbba's  rebtdlion  aee  Uion  Cass.  liir.  12-14 ; 
GmtZf  IT.  157-197.  His  name  wius  Simon,  and  if  Bar  Komba  was  hifl  ra&l 
name  it  may  mean  that  he  was  bom  at  K«ziK 

'  B{e&-np<t,  Enaeb.  E,  E.  iv.  6.  i^'ow  Beito'  six  mile«  S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem. 
\t^iUiani's  Holy  CUy,  L  209. 

3  On  Aqiba  and  Ms  work»  see  Gratz,  ir.  53-66,  148-160,  427-431 ;  Jost, 
JudnUhumt  ii  59-B3 ;  Berenbourg,  c.  xxiv,  ;  Mtmk^  Fnle*tin£f  ft05-60€  ; 
Etheridce,  Bcbr.  Lit.  66-76;  HambuTger  J  I.  s.v.  Bar  Kochba ;  Milmim, 
Bisi.  Qf  the  Jcim,  ii.  bk.  xviii.  ;  Friedland«r,  Gcsehushtsbiidsr,  pp.  68-81  j 
Franktil,  Zeifschr.  iii  kc.  ;  and  the  nnineroua  interesting  portictuara  of  bis 
life  in  Mr.  Hershon  s  Genesis,  and  other  Talmadic  collections.  His  antidpn* 
ti^n  of  the  Miahna  ia  mentionfid  by  Epiphanitia  and  he  la  alluded  to  hy 
Jerome,  In  Eccl,  iy.  13. 

♦i2cc.  i.  5  ;  QiddnaWn,  f,  72.  %  The  assertion  ia  not  historically  true,  but 
Tepreaents  the  idea  of  the  Habbinic  succesaion. 
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conferred  ordination  on  successors  who  retired  to  Ussa. 
Among  these  successors  were  men  so  eminent  as  Rabbi 
Simeon  ben  Jocbai,  the  master  of  tbe  Qabbala,  the  legendary 
author  of  the  Zohar ;  Eabbi  Meir,  the  casuist,^  who,  re- 
joicing in  the  Haggada,  could  tell  no  less  than  300  stones 
about  foxes,  and  the  touch  of  whose  very  staff  was  enough 
to  make  a  pupil  wise ;  and  Rabbi  Nathan,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  '*  Sayings  '*  which  go  by  his  name.  Th£»y  chose  as 
their  Patriarch  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  IL,  who  had  been 
saved  as  a  schoolboy  from  the  massacre  of  Bether.  Wben 
the  schools  of  Jabne  were  finally  broken  up  tlirough  the 
passionate  imprudence  which  led  Simon  ben  Jochai  to  burst 
into  an  invective  against  the  Romans,  the  new  Patriarch 
removed  about  A.D-  160  to  Tiberias,  which  became,  for  many 
years,  the  metropolis  of  Rabbinism.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  B.  JUDA.  A  man  often  shows  his  true  greatness  by 
recognising  that  the  change  of  times  requires  the  change  of 
institutions,  and  by  rejecting  restrictions  wliich  have  ceased 
to  be  tenable.  This  was  the  case  with  Rabbi  Juda.  Down 
to  his  time  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  bad  never  been  put 
into  writing.^  A  collection  by  Kabbi  Chija  was  known  as 
Megillath  Sctharim,  or  "  secret  roll."  ^  It  had  been  a  rule  of 
the  Rabbis  that  what  bad  been  delivered  orally  was  only  to 
be  retained  by  the  memory.  That  rule  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  circumstances  change,  and  therefore  that  oral 
decidons  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  final  precedents/  By 
this  time,  however,  it  had  become  an  impossibihty  to  retain 
a  mass  of  precedents  so  heterogeneous  and  so  immense  as 
those  which  had  been  accumulated  from  the  days  of  Ezra  to 
those  of  Aqiba.  Accordingly  Rabbi  Juda,  for  the  first  time, 
committed  to  WTiting  the  Oral  Law,  arranged  under  the  six 

'  Sec  Oratj!,  \r,  193,  195,  287,  470,  Symmiichos,  the  Greek  translator,  waa 
one  of  his  pupils. 

^  Josephus  SLod  PhOo  rofcr  to  it  as  Trapi^oan  ttypaipfts,  and  ru>v  ira74fi^¥ 
BtnSoxh-  In  Matt,  xr,  2-<i  the  Oral  Law  iii  t-alled  irapaiStm  rup  ^trpfa^uripnn^ 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  3-1 3K    St  Paul  pointodlvapeakaof  "  the  tradition  of  niCD," 

CoL  iL  8  (ni3Kn  ni^OD). 

*  Gittin,  f-  60»  2.  These  written  notes  were  meant  to  be  mere  priT&te 
memoranda  for  the  teacher'a  own  use, 

*  Hurwitz.     For  the  rule  «ee  I^ow,  p.  5&. 
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orders  of  HUlel's  classificatioiL  By  this  sensible  innovation 
he  earned  soch  gratitude  that  he  is  always  called  **  the  Holy/' 
or  "  the  Prince,"  or  **  Our  Haster,**  or  amply  and  emphatically 
by  the  mere  title  Rabbi,  as  though  no  other  were  worthy  to 
be  compai^  with  him.* 

His  compilation  was  caUed  "  The  Mishna,"  **  learning,"  or 
**  Repetition,"  fix>m  ShaneA  itana^  "  to  learn,"  or  "  repeat** 
It  acquired  an  influence  truly  secular.  It  summed  up  the 
labours  of  four  centuries.*  The  Oral  Law  '  had  been  recog- 
nised by  Ezra ;  had  become  important  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees :  had  been  supported  by  Pharisaism ;  narrowed  by 
the  school  of  Shammai ;  codified  by  the  school  of  Hillel ; 
systematised  by  R  Aqiba ;  placed  on  a  logical  basis  by  R. 
Ishmael;^  exegetically  amplified  by  R  Eliezer;  and  con- 
stantly enriched  by  successive  Rabbis  and  their  schools. 
Rabbi  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  immense  structure. 
Thenceforth  the  Mishna  moulded  the  entire  theology  and 
philosophy  of  Judaism.  The  publication  of  Tradition  put 
an  end  to  the  independent  energy  of  the  Hftlalrhjk^  and 
closed  the  long  succession  of  the  Tanaim.  They  were 
followed  by  a  new  race,  the  Amoraim,  who  were  rather 
commentators  than  originators.  The  Mishna  became  the 
bond  of  Jewish  nationality.     It  put  an  end  to  the  Patriarch- 

ucvn  of  the  A^wpTtf-i  r::>  *7  J^Vv  f.  ^*>^  is  qQi:«  ^eJeasibfer  the  suae  caonot 
Ke  »id  of  ihe  c»:oru*:  tx^^^MCs  br  vhSv^h  :i  vas  defAOcd.  This  wis  br 
nukini;  Fs.  (."xix.  1:^^  , *M:  i5  usm  for  i2»>e,  Iaco.  to lar  to  tliiiic  hand,  for  ihtr 
h*T*  dWiTOTei  thy  iiw  " '  rK«s  "  Wb*a  we  w«k  fee  G«i  we  but  lnvak  Hu 
Uw."  ^V  Jlr-.ii:*sTfA,  f.  ??,  with  lUs^i's  cociidc-b:.  Idol*  are 'snhsierrinit 
tiling  ard  wb^r  is^a  rj^e  an  idol  o^  a  d«ad  leno;  tbrj  aiv  DfT>kr  at  a  loss 
»  tw*:  i:  as  A  :i:i=i:  s«b»rrn*iii  :o  ii!*s:se>rtL 

*  Mifi^TLX  J»rr»j^j,  Epif  hir. »  b  ier-T<^  fr?aB  *35r.  »«  fi«n  TJC*,  "  the 
w|vai:*^i."  Th^is  IViiTcr.^s^—T  is  rtiUfi  *-Jlf.M.%sJk  rkinaA."  The  names 
Mikn  \vba:  is  r^jii  fos-  fcriprize  ar^i  Ji&i&hnx  for  iraciticB  azv  ascient.  See 
Gri:,\  ir.  4::*-4i^  :  IV^ii^iL  I>mjs.%s^  p.  17. 

•  Firs:  o^IIivit-i  >y  E.  AciSa,  <r'arjs*i  rr  iispcitl  R.  Ilea.  az>d  finallr 
poMished  br  Kibri  '  *«  Fj:\i.iii.  ErJ".  i  i  J,.  I:  coB»3$ts  of  HiUeFs  six 
^wview  iCv-.vrVf*  ,  *ix:T-:iir«  ":«f:*t«  V.'M»..H:ii  ^  aad  524  chapters.  Babbi 
unffcirlj  s:::  r^W6«^^i  :be  nirir:*  c^  R.  Nitlir  asd  R.  lledr.  hwaw  tier  ocee 
:n<u  :o  usArrsiise  :i<^  hiu^rhrr  t-:l-r::T  ^^  Rabbi's  £ithfT«  R.  Sixacrii  III. 
R.  Xa:h*i:  is  c-.-^T^-d  'by  ':!*  f.^rr--l*  •*»rr.;-e  say.^  aai  Heir's  drcisoas 
aw  alluA:-:  ts'  b\'U»<'  frzi^'a  ".•«<-*  aT  "  r*"T2^  ^'HTBC.  SecWadmer, 
;.  *N\  Tb-  iiii::  -C  >, Uv-ti>rs  -f  K.  '0'::v»-  tUr  Karoara.  fc..  wwp  caLed 
r,*/«j*  wb::h  .vr.3C*:s  of  £5:y-r«-o  rrriTisifs  ani  J^  r^^ers.     Low,  |\.  77. 

^  In  his  :jl=::::s  :bir:rt-  r^es^    See  FrifCIisifr,  i.£.  y^  7^7*. 


The  Work  of  Rabbi. 
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ate,  of  which  it  was  the  child.  It  completed  that  "hedge 
around  the  law"  which  henceforth  neither  persecution 
nor  dispersion  could  destroy,  and  through  which  neither 
Hellenism,  nor  Sadduceeiam,  nor  Alexandrianism^  nor  Gnos- 
ticism, nor  Christianity,  nor  the  Renaissance,  nor  the  Refor- 
mation, nor  modern  scepticism,  down  to  the  days  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  could  break  their  way.  This  strange  collectioE 
of  completed  and  dead  *'  decisions,"  being  treated  aa  of  divine 
authority,  superseded,  all  but  entirely,  the  Scriptures  on 
which  they  professed  to  have  been  based.^  The  bold  initia- 
tive of  Rabbi  stamped  on  Judaism  a  chanicter  singularly  dry 
and  juristic,  and  laid  upon  the  necks  of  all  Talmudic  Jews  a 
yoke  unspeakably  more  empty  and  indefinitely  more  galling 
than  that  of  which  St.  Peter  had  complained  even  in  days 
when  the  observance  of  Mosaism  had  not  yet  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  fiat  of  History,  which  is  the  manifest 
will  of  God  2 

6.  Rabbi  died  A.D,  200.^  The  Talmudists  tell  endless  stories 
of  his  wealth,  his  greatness,  his  friendship  with  the  Roman 
Emperor  whom  they  call  Antoninus,  But  he  left  no  adequate 
successor  With  his  death  the  splendour  of  the  Patriarchate 
at  once  declined.  The  scholastic  labours  and  discussions  of 
Amoraim  (a.d.  200-500)  resulted  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
which  discusses  four  only  of  the  six  Mishnaic  orders.*     The 

1  Pea,  ii  H  \  Yaddaim,  iv.  3  ;  A  both,  ad  inii. 

a  Thua  there  is  an  entire  treatise  of  the  Mkhna  abont  mingled  seeds,  with 
endless  diBGUSBious  about  agriculturp,  which  the  Jewi  have  oeaaed  to  pmetiao 
for  thoQsajids  of  years  ;  aud  ihia  is  only  one  of  muny  treatises  which  deal  with 
details  concerning  sacrifices  and  Tempio  measure  nvents  which  for  ages  Iiave 
ceased  to  have  the  sli^hti^t  ineaning.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that 
Babbi'a  innovfttions  were  all  on  the  side  of  greater  leniency*  See  Chnlin,  r« 
d,  2  (quoted  by  Dr.  Ginsbui^,  a.v,  Jehodah,  Bict.  of  Chrutmn  Biogr.).  He 
there  compares  himself  with  Hezekiah,  who  broke  In  pieces  the  brazen  ser^ 
pent     For  one  of  his  noblest  sayings,  see  Abotb,  iu  1. 

*  On  the  life  and  work  of  Babbi.  sec  Gralz,  iv.  210  ;  Fnedlatider,  pp.  Sfl^ 
101.  If  he  was  frit;ndly  with  any  emperor,  it  may  have  been  L-  Verua 
Antontttna,  or  Coracalla,  He  had  neither  *' speaker  {ekukam)  nor  Deputy 
{Ah  Btlh  JJin)  under  him,  but  was  **  the  first  spiritual  autocrat" 

*  The  Jemshalmi  represents  traditionalism  rather  than  development,  and 
hanoe  is  law  valneii.  With  the  Targums  of  Ihiqeloa  and  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
MLihOAv  Tosephta,  Mekhilthn.  Siphra,  Siphrif  and  Pesikhtha,  together  with 
tnoea  in  Ecclesiastic  ua.  Wisdom,  To  bit,  and  the  books  of  Maccab^^,  it  forms 
ti&e  Wimrj  *&adition.  The  secondary  strata  of  tradition  are  found  in  tho 
Tut^  of  Pa.  Jonathan,  the  Babll,  and  the  Stlidrashim. 
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The  Talmud. 


Oemaea,  or  *'  completion,"  which,  with  the  Miahna,  makea  up 
the  Bahylonian  Talmud  *  in  its  complete  form— the  Babll  of 
which  ilie  Jews  speak  with  such  enthusiastic  affection — was 
completed  and  systematifled  mainly  by  Rabbi  AshI,  who  died 
in  AJ>,  427.^  Tlie  Talmud  was  finally  closed  in  a.d.  490,  by 
liivbhina  Ablna,  the  last  of  the  Amoraim*  It  contains  the 
iuiig  HtuJies  and  discusaions  of  the  Jewish  schools,  "the  fierce 
lixlitiiingH  which  shook  the  rafters**  of  Nehardea,  Sora,  and 
Piiinbi'ditha,^  In  the  work  of  the  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian acadetnies^  Edzard  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Zechariah's 
vi»i(in  of  thtj  flying  roll.*  The  Gentiles  possessed  the  Law  in 
Oreek,  but  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  the  Jews  boasted  that 
they  possessed  the  Becret,  without  which  the  Law  was  value« 
lewjs.  Thoy  openly  made  more  use  of  the  Talmud  than  of 
tho  Bible,  preferring  their  broken  cisterns  to  the  waters  that 
■priiif^  from  the  living  rock. 

7*  It  is  no  part  of  iny  purpose  to  glance  at  the  farther 
lfth(iur«  tif  tlie  Saboraim  (A,D.  500-G50),  and  the  Gaonim  ;^  or 
to  follow  i\m  (hu'ious  stream  of  mediaeval  Rfibbinism.*'  What-- 
©ver  may  have  In^en  the  special  services  to  Jewish  theology 


I 


TiilmUfij  *M4iiAnjing/*  or 


See  Bartolocci,  BibL  Eabb.  vL 


BflO.  Tin*  iHniiinunitMt  iHiition  of  thu  Talmud  is  that  of  Bomberg  (Venice, 
l5Ufl)  ill  Iwulvi^  folio  vciltiniPH,  hut  the  Amsterdam  edition  is  of  BpeciAl 
lliiiwrtiiiio**  IxmmiKu  it  U  tniiVKjnirgiitrid, 

'  T\w  iio-riillo<|  VortiHhalmi  at  present  only  lias  Genmre  to  lesa  than  two- 
tUlrUi  «^f  titn  Mi?«!uj(i  ;  but  Dr.  Sfhiller-Srinessy  hw  p'ublisherl  some  aiffn- 
HdUitii  to  |mivi>  that  it  oncL*  extondodover  an  the  Six  Sudanm,  The  Babll  has 
y  •'  '  "lijf^  of  th^  Jowa,  owinj;  {Jtrhaps  to  that  fierceness  with  which  it 
.  but  scholars  now  generally  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
\         !  '  in  overy  \v*iy  Auporior  to  it  in  age,  in  conciaeness,  in  lucidity, 

in  tbtf  valww  "f  lt«  oonttjnia/*    S^e  Dr.  ScMUer-Srineasy,  Oectmonat  Hoiiceft 

*  N»h«ii  I 
Hum  WM  • 

\ ■   '  ^  ^ ^  \>  i,t,  „  n^r  .^  »»*,...*  . ..-  C.J. lira  and  Sjphr!^  and  died  in  243,    Pnmbe- 
U1  **  tha  taonthar  tho  c^ual'*     Ou  theie  schools  and  their  teachdn, 
.  Kia$w^-fmk.  pp.  63  197. 

*  dtm^h,  y.  \-i[  Vt^^t  to  H<xiuk.hoth  i  mo  Chiarini,  iL  41. 

i  HriKiiHtm,  •*  fi\y»Mitiitatain,"  fironi  JMar,  "to  obaerre.'*    Gaonim,  **excel- 

Unt;  ^ ^ 

*  1  ■ '  '^"^'-4  Into  thai  of  adantifie  Rabbiniam  in  Spain  (1040- 
llt(»  iaaiftn  down  to  Moaaa  Mendelaiolm  (1230-1 780). 


Lvhich  joined  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ti^ria, 
I  iH^l  there  was  founded  by  Kav  (K.  ^ba 


iikva  by  tha  hioda  of  the  coUm  at  Son,  and  Kabbauim 
!  Im.    Soa  Maimonidea^  P^f.  to  Yad  Hadiaxaka. 
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Media€V€d  Rabbis, 


ds 


nfl|||ipftlt1ir  "  Exegete;'*  of  Ibn  Ezra  ji  of  Maimo:*ides,  **  the 
Eagle  of  the  Rabbis,"  ^  and  « the  Light  of  the  West ; "  » 
of  Simeon  Haddarshan  ;  *  of  the  Qmcms,  David  and 
Moses ;  ^  of  Abrabanel  ;  ^  and  of  others— these  all  of  them 
continue  the  essential  principles  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  al- 
though in  forms  more  scientific  and  pliilosophicaL  Maimo- 
tiides  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Jewish 
Rational ism^  the  first  who  strove  to  harmonise  science 
with  religion.  As  such  he  was  anathematised  by  his 
stricter  country  men.  But  it  is  not  till  the  days  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  that  a  breath  of  true  renovation  begins  to 
pass  over  the  valley  in  which  for  bo  long  a  period  the 
bones  had  been  so  dry.  Nor  again  will  it  be  possible  here  to 
speak  of  the  Karaites  ^ — those  Protestants  of  Judaism — who 
from  the  days  of  A.nmx  ben  David  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  but  who,  rejecting  tLo  Takuud,  and  maintaining 
the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  have  worked  for  the  most 
part  outside  the  sphere  of  acknowledged  Judaism.® 

rV.  But  it  is  now  time  to  ask,  What  is  the  main  result 
of  these  many  centuries  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  beginning 
practically  with  the  first  prornioeDce  of  the  Oral  Law  in 
the  age  of  Ezra  (B.C.  457),  and  continuing  almost  unaltered 
to  the  days  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (a,D.  1780)  ? 


*  See  Buxtnrft  De  AbbTeviaturia,  p.  170.  "Parsbfindfttbfl,"  waa  explainfid 
to  mean  **  ijiteri)reter  of  the  law."  He  died  a.d.  1102.  He  commented  on 
the  entire  Old  Testament.  His  cqiumeata  nu  grammar,  aiitl  the  literal 
aense  were  fall  of  value,  but  be  follows  the  Talmud  and  the  Mitirashim* 

>  Ibo  Ezra,  boni  at  Toltdo,  a.d.  1092,  died  in  Rome,  1107.  He  is  a  Tal- 
mndifft,  but  witli  some  Karaite  leanings. 

*  Biimhain.  R,  Moses  hen  Maimon,  bom  at  Cordova,  11. "55^  died  in 
Palestine,  1204.  "From.  Moeigs  to  MoseB  no  one  has  iHsen  like  Moaea/'  He 
WAS  not  a  urofesaed  commentator,  bat  hia  Moreh  l^ovocbira  and  Yad  Hacha- 
xakA  are  full  of  cxegeticsol  remarks.  Hie  comparatively  free  attitude  towanls 
the  Talmud  offended  many  Js^ws,  '*  He  was  tne  speculatiTe  parent  of  Spiuoza 
and  of  Mt'ndelssohn.'*     Miltiian,  lii.  151, 

*  Author  of  the  Jalqxtt  Shmc&nit  a  Midroahic  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament, 

*  David  Qimchi'a  comments  are  chiefly  grammatical  The  grammar  of 
Hoflea  Qimcbi  (DarH  Lcshtm  Hakkodesh,  Way  to  th<?  Holy  Lau^uagejwas  of 
mat  tiae  to  the  early  Humanists  atul  He  formers.  The  Jews  said  of  DaTid's 
labotui,  **No  law  without  the  miller"  {qticinnth),  playing  on  the  name 
Qimchi*  *  Don  Jjyiac  Abrabanel,  bom  H36^  died  1507, 

''  They  ane  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  SbeTnaia,  the  colleftgiie  of  Abtalluii, 
Gfiltz,  iv,  5.  ^  Bee  Excursus  on  the  Kaniitea. 
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The  Halahha. 

Setting  aside  the  valuable  services  of  the  Massorets  to 
textual  criticism,^  the  main  coDtributions  of  Rabbinism  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  the  Targums, 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Midrashim.  These  contain  the 
sum  total  of  Jewish  enlightenment,  on  the  subject  of  Scrip- 
ture for  hundreds  of  years,  and  though  their  authority  is  now 
more  or  less  denied  by  the  more  liberal  schools  of  Jewish 
thought,  they  still  form  the  basis  of  interi>retation  among 
multitudes  of  foreign  synagogues  all  over  the  world. 

All  that  is  exegetical  in  this  immense  cyclopaedia  of  Jewish 
literature  falls  under  the  three  heads  of  the  Halakha,  the 
Haggafia,  and  the  Qabbala. 

L  The  word  Halakha  means  "Decision,"  normi  systematised 
legal  precept.  It  is  a  Rabbinic  word,  derived  from  halakha  to 
walk.  It  is  used  to  express  the  accepted  conclusion  arrived 
at  after  discussion,  and  to  be  followed  in  practice  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  Written  Law.* 

The  Mishna  is  all  but  exclusively  composed  of  these 
decisions.  It  defines  all  matters  of  civil  and  religious 
interest  for  the  Jews.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  corpus 
ptris  of  Judaism.  As  exegesis  it  is  nearly  valueless.  The 
very  rules  by  which  it  was  developed,  the  very  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded,  were,  as  we  have  partly  seen, 
fantastic  and  untenable;  oay,  in  many  essential  instances 
subversive  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.     Nothing  is   more   certain  than  that  the   mass 


*  On  the  Massamh,  see  Etheridge,  205  :  Ginsbarg^  Elias  LevUa,  pp.  101, 
102»  120»  12L  They  applied  to  it  Cant,  iii.  8  (it  was  regitrded  na  a  aword  to 
defend  the  luw).  Comp.  Raahi,  ad  loc.  and  Abotb,  iii,  13,  For  liat«  of  th« 
words  written  with  Rmjnscularlettera,  see  Qinsliurg's  Elias  Levita,  p,  230.  He 
does  not  mlniit  Mr,  Bliiek's  theory  that  they  form  a  chronogram. 

*  In  Ex.  xxi.  1,  thoTargums,  both  of  Onqelog  and  Jon.  ben  t/zziel^use  the  word 

Ealtkhn,  aa  the  equivalent  of  DSCJ'p.  In  Aramaic  it  is  Hilkheta  (JtHsVil), 
which  in  Baa  J  Amc  is  defined  aM  **  res  qim4  it  ei  venii  ah  initio  U9qu€  adjitum/* 
Bnxtorf  de&oea  Halaklm  ost  **wnstiivtio  Juris,  acnleniiap  decision  traduio 
deeiaa,  .  .  .  s^eundum.  quain.  incedendum  ei  vivendwa,"    Lex.  Talm,  s,v. 

t\pji},  where  ho  Tenders  it  Eiti  EndurtJicil.  For  a  classiScation  of  Halakbotbi 
»?e  Maimonidea,  Pret  to  the  explanatioQ  of  the  Misbua  i  Chiiirinii  i.  174  ; 
Etheridgf,  178.  The  Miahna  consists  of:  L  Halakhoth.  2.  Midrash — the 
development  of  Halaklioth  by  excgetic  niles.  3.  Talmud  in  narrower  sense— 
freah,  argumentative  applications.     It  has  525  chapterar  4,187  paragmpha. 


Futile  Itifercncet. 
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of  precepts  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  of  obviotia  import,  and 
were  intended  to  be  understood  in  their  plain  and  literal 
sense.^  The  Rabbis  themselves,  in  their  more  sober  moods, 
admitted  this.*  Yet  sxich  an  admission  was  opposite  to  their 
habitual  practice.  We  find  Rabbi  Jnda  saying,  "He  that 
renders  a  verse  of  Scripture  as  it  appears  {i.e.  literally)  says 
what  is  not  true."  "  He  who  adds  to  it,"  he  continues,  "  is  a 
blasphemer "  Yet  the  additions  which  the  Rabbis  made  to 
it  multiplied  its  bulk  a  thoxisandfold,  and  that  with  the  most 
frivolous  minutiae.  Kabbi  Eliezer  glorified  himself  because 
he  could  deliver  300  Halakhoth  about  Egyptian  cucumbers  * 
and  there  were  300  nn<lisputed  Halakhoth  about  *'  the  tower 
that  floats  in  the  air."  *  Nay,  even  Onqelos  and  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  are  admitted  to  have  made  both  additions 
and  alterations.*  The  Rabbis  were  not  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  these  facts.  The  Halakhoth,  they  said,  were  a  part  of  the 
Oral  Law  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai.^  Like  the  ever-widen- 
ing, yet  ever-fainter,  circle  on  the  broken  surface  of  a  lake, 
the  ripples  of  an  indefinitely  expanded  legalism  spread  long 
after  all  trace  of  the  first  waves  had  died  away. 

Once  in  the  school  of  Tiberias  the  pupils  of  Rabbi  Eliezer 
and  of  Rabbi  Jose  fell  into  a  fierce  quarrel  about  the  lawful- 
ness of  using  on  the  Sabbath  a  bolt  with  a  knob.  The 
former  said  it  might  not  be  used  ;  the  latter  said  it  might  b© 
used,  since  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  use  a  bolt  with  a 
knob  to  mash  garlic.  In  their  rage  they  actually  tore  asunder 
a  roll  of  the  LawJ  Tlie  roll  of  the  Law  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  torn  asunder  daily  in  the  disputes  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  foolish  questionings,  strifes,  **  legal  battles," 
(fAaxat  pofitKal,  Tit.  iii.  9)^  and  "  wonl-fightings  "  (\oyofLil')^tai, 
1  Tim.  vi,  4),  about  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  furnish  us  with 

'  Dent  xxr,  11-14. 

-  See  Chiarini,  L  54*  quoting  Shabbath,  f.  63,  1. 

18,   "  WheTO  is  he  who 
S«e  Kashi,  ad  /or. 


'  Sanhedrin^  1  68.  1. 

*  Se«  Sftnhedrin,  f.  106,  2,  referring  to  Is.  xxxiii. 


ooonted  the  towcra  t ' 

•  MegQK  r  3,  1  ;  f.  9.  1,  .  . 

•  ThiB  WM  called  the  ^5*D0   Titrb    HS^H,  Htdakha  U-MosJiesh  Mistmai, 
Qiddushin,  t  49,  1. 

^  Yebamoth,  f.  96.  2,    See  Ba«hi  on  Eccl.  ix.  17* 
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the  closest  description  of  what  went  on  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
For  although  the  '*  decisions  "  were  set  even  ahove  Scripture ;  * 
though  God  Himself  is  represented  as  repeating  them  in  the 
names  of  the  Eabhis  from  whom  they  had  emanated ;  * 
though  heaven  is  described  as  an  academy  in  which  the 
angels  play  the  part  of  the  "  associates  ; "  though  we  are  told 
with  frank  blasphemy  that  the  si^ul  of  a  Rabbi  was  sum- 
moned to  decide  when  the  Supreme  and  the  Angels  were 
taking  opposite  sides  in  a  question  about  leprosy ;  though 
not  even  such  miracles  as  the  pillars  of  the  room  bending  at 
a  word,  and  a  caroub-tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  water 
running  up  hill,  and  even  an  utterance  of  the  Bath  Qol, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  a  **  decision  "  against  the  majority 
of  the  Rabbis  ;  *  though  the  most  tremendous  curses  are  pro- 
nounced against  those  wlio  resist  such  a  decision,*  yet  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  Rabbinic  precept  about  which  there 
were  not  eager  and  sometimes  even  savage  dissensions* 
There  were,  for  instance,  numberless  disagreements  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  the  Rabbis  had  to 
come  to  the  futile  conclusion,  that  opposite  decisions  are 
equally  the  word  of  God.*     Yet  the  Talmudists  themselvea 


*  Balia  Motsi  a,  t  331.  In  Gittin,  f.  60,  2,  this  is  argued  frrmi  Ex.  xxxiv. 
27-  *'  For  after  the  tenor  (lit,  *  upon  the  tnmtih  *)  of  these  words  have  1  mftde 
a  covenant  with  IsraeL"  On  Kabbmic  modi&cationa  of  special  lawa  see 
Caatclli,  La  Legge  (1884) ;  Salschutz,  Dcr  mmaitf^hc  Recht^  and  Ederslieim, 
Ftoph,  and  Sisi.  pp.  3  84-39  L 

*  In  Peslktha  of  H.  Kahaaa^  f.  40,  1.  Moses  ascending  heaven  hears  the 
Holy  One  reading  the  Parasha  about  the  l^d  Heifer,  and  rt* pirating  the  Halakha 
about  it  in  th«  name  of  R,  EHezer.  3o  too  Bammidhar  Jiabba^  c,  19.  Storiea 
attli  more  ahocking  to  oar  views  are  found  in  Shcmoih  Habba,  cc.  30  and  43* 

Vaytfikra  Eabba,  c.  19  (Weber,  18,  19). 

'  See  the  remarkable  story  in  Raba  Metwa,  f.  69,  2*  The  miracle  worker 
was  the  excommutiicated  K.  Eliezer.  An  Halakha  waa  iioii]etiin«8  left  un- 
certain with  the  formula,  Ip^Ht  whieh  is  explain ed  to  be  a  innemouie  form  for 
*•  the  Tbhbite  (Elijah)  will  settle  doubts  ; " — aud  in  other  ways,  for  which  «Bt 
Buitorf,  Lex.  2fiaS. 

*  Megilla,  L  28,  2  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  p.  612. 
■  In  favour  of  this  view  they  quoted  Ex.  xx  1  ;  EccI  xiL  11  ;  Chagiga 

I  8,  2;  Gittin,  f.  5,  2  ;  Viibamoth,  t  15,  2  (where  R  Joshua  thinks  that  to 
decide  between  them  would  be  like  crashing  his  head  between  two  great  moun- 
tains). They  -dispute  which  was  created  first — earth  or  heaven,  Tamid,  t 
31,  2  ;  about  divorce  (Gittin,  f,  &0,  l~s  dispute  of  which  we  find  tmcea  eviu 
in  the  Gospels,  Matt.  v.  31,  32  ;  xix:.  3-12)  ;  about  the  oloaniieas  of  wine  aad 
oil  {Shabhath,  f.  17,  1) ;  about  the  order  in  wldch  bleaaingi  were  to  be  giv^n 
{Su€oahf   t    50,   1) ;  and  about  numberless  other  aubjeota.    Sometimes  the 
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confess  that  *'  as  the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  Sliammai  multi- 
plied, who  had  not  studied  the  Law  thoroughly,  contentions 
increased  in  Israel  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Law  lost  its 
unity  and  became  as  two."  ^  Having  thrust  a  hook  between 
men  and  God,  and  a  tradition  between  men  and  the  book 
they  thrust  themselves  between  men  and  the  tradition,  and 
so— once  more  like  the  mediaeval  priesthood — built  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition  a  terrific  usurpation.^ 

The  object  of  the  Ilalakha  was  the  indefinite  development 
of  rules  to  meet  eveiy  conceivable  case  in  which  a  legalist 
might  he  supposed  to  be  in  doubt.  "  The  real,"  says  Got  he, 
**  is  narrow  ;  the  possible  is  immense."  The  Halakhoth  were 
a  system  of  scholasticism  applied  to  ritual.®  Take,  by  way  of 
iUustmtion,  the  case  of  phylacteries.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  an  open  question  whether  the  law  about  phylacteries  was 
ever  intended  to  be  taken  literally^  The  Karaites  have 
always  rejected  them.^  Jerome  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  injunction  on  which  they  are  founded  merely  meant 
that  the  Law  was  to  be  carried  ink)  action,  and  to  be 
meditated  day  and  night.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
use  of  phylacteries  was  intended,  of  what  exegetical  value  are 
the  huge  foho  pages  of  minute  discussion  fis  to  their  shape, 
sisei  and  construction,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  knot  of  them 
was  to  be  made,  as  to  the  question  whether  they  are  worn  by 
God  Himself  or  not  ?  ^    The  same  remark  applies  even  more 


scholars  eren  came  to  blows  and  bloodfllied  (see  the  auUioritiea  (quoted  m  J<)at 
G€9ch.  d,  Ixr.  iiL  118). 

^  Sanliedrm,  f.  88,  2.  They  applied  the  phrase  *'a  rock  of  oJTence  to  both 
the  homes  of  larael,"  to  the  schools  of  HUlel  aud  Shamtnni  See  Jcr. 
ikmmffnl,  in  Isaiam^  ad  loe, 

*  The  J  o^penly  declared  that  withotit  their  interpretation  a  tho  Ijtw  was  a 
mass  of  nnmtelllgible  dgns.  Bammldbar  Bahba.  $  14,  Thcr  llrst  made  the 
OraLLaw  as  sacred  as  the  Written  ;  then  "the  Words  of  tho  Wise,"  and  **  of 
the  Scribes  ; "  and  then  made  these  last  more  sacred  than  all. 

*  Then*  were  millions  of  possible  Halakhoth.  **  Every  wonl  of  the  Thorn 
Oftn  he  explained  in  seventy  ways.**  Bammidbar  Rabba,  §  13.  K,  Elic/cr  haa 
300  HiUakhoth  about  one  case  of  leprosy.  Sauheiirin,  f.  25»  2.  3,000  Halakhotk 
were  forgotten  in  the  mourning  for  Moses.     Temoorab,  f.  16,  2. 

*  Or  only  tignrativelv,  like  Prov,  lii.  3. 
»  Ex,  Kiii.  y. 

*  Beudihcth  (Schwab,  p.  241). 
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forcibly  to  the  elaborate  regulations  about  fringes^  and 
ablutions,  and  the  endless  disputations  about  the  Sabbath 
and  the  major  and  minor  prohibitions  with  which  the  Jews 
surrounded  ii^  One  w^hole  treatise  of  the  Miahna,  that  known 
as  " The  ^gg"  ^  derives  its  name  from  the  question  discussed 
in  it  as  to  whether  an  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath  or  a  festival 
may  or  may  not  be  eaten — a  question  on  which  the  great 
soul  of  Moses  would  have  looked  with  infinite  contempt.* 
The  Rabbis  themselves  compared  these  masses  of  inferential 
precepts  to  a  mountain  dangling  by  a  single  hair* 

In  Eabbinic  teaching  precedent  reigned  supreme,  ffillel, 
after  arguing  for  a  whole  day  in  vain  against  the  Ben! 
Bethlra  that  the  Paschal  lamb  must  be  offered  on  the 
Sabbath,  not  only  wins  his  cause,  but  is  made  president  of 
the  schools,  when  he  quotes  the  decision  of  Shemaia  and 
Abtalion.  The  predominant  formulae  of  the  Talmud  are 
appeals  to  the  assertions  of  Rabbis.'  And  the  Rabbis  pro- 
tected the  whole  system  to  the  uttermost,  just  as  clerical 
orders  often  defend  the  osurpations  of  priestcraft.  Pro- 
fessional pedants  felt  the  strong  fascination  of  wielding 
despotic  power  over  the  souls  of  all  who  could  be  induced  by 
terror,  by  custom,  or  by  self-interest  to  accept  their  sway* 

ii.  The  Haggada,^  although  it  had  its  own  feebleness  and 

1  n^S^Y.  One  of  the  appendices  to  the  Talmnd  is  devot^nl  to  frisgies.  For 
an  iDgenioiis  ftrgoiDent  in  favour  of  the  nocesaity  of  the  Hdakha,  see  Gr&nd- 
Eahbi  Klein,  Le  JudaUmie,  pp.  12-1 7> 

^  On  Phylacteries,  Fringes,  Sabbath  rules,  see 
in  the  Esspoaitor,  r.  215,  aq.  The  major  and 
and  toldoth)  as  ref^ards  the  Sabbath  a^re  ennmor 
See  too  the  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Jubilct^a,  given  by  Hausrath,  JV5nr 
TesL  Tiviu  (E.T.),  i.  95.  On  ablutiona,  see  Mark  vii,  1^4;  Berakhoth. 
viii.  3,  and  the  entire  Mishnalc  tract  Yadaim  (Hand-washings). 

»  BUsa. 

*  Similarly  a*botit)dlesa  extension  was  given  to  the  hnmane  precept  not  to 
seethe  a  kid  In  its  mother's  milk.  Flesliand  milk  arc  not  to  h^  eaten  together, 
otherwise  the  kid  might  be  seethed  in  its  mother  s  milk  in  the  stomach  of  the 
eater  1 

'  Such  as  Tanu  Rahhanan^  *' oar  Rabbis  have  taught  ^"  Taniclui4a^  "a 
certain  Rabbi  has  tanght ;  **  '*  Another  has  tanght ;  "  "  We  have  a  tradition  ; " 
**  It  is  a  Mislina,'*  &c.     "  The  scribes  say,"  Mark  ix,  11, 

**  mj&C  is  the  Aramaic  form  for  the  Hebrew  m3n,  and  it  is  derived  from 
153,  narravU^  of  which  Haggada.  is  the  Hiphel  form  (Hamharger,  9.v,), 
Bnxtorf  defines  it  as  "  Narrako^  enarratio^  kistm-ia  jttcunda  et  aubtilis^  din- 
emrma  hittoHau  aui  theologieua  de  dliquo  toeo  Seripiurae  jucvmdus,  animum 
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its  own  absurdities,  was^  on  the  whole,  a  nobler  and  more 
human  development  of  teaching.  The  word  may  be  rendered 
by  "  story  "  or  legend.  In  its  practical  usage  it  corresponds 
to  our  ''  homiletics/'  but  its  admonitions  were  mingled  with 
fiibles  and  apologues.  It  was  never  supposed  to  possess  any 
legal  authority^  "  If,"  says  Dn  Deutsch,  "  the  Halakha 
was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the  nationality  of  Israel,  the 
Haggada  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those  fortress 
walls." 

Such  teaching  wa5  obviously  more  attractive,  and  might  be 
made  far  more  edifying  than  ritual  decisions  could  ever  be,* 
''The  words  of  the  Haggada/'  said  the  Jewish  proverb,  "at- 
tract the  mind."  ^  It  dealt  largely  with  moral  theses,  and  the 
wisest  Rabbis  felt  that  the  Halakha  and  the  Haggada  should 
be  combined.  "  Whoever/'  saya  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Pinchas, 
**  has  learnt  Haggadoth  without  Halakhoth  has  not  tasted 
of  wisdom,  and  is  defenceless  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
studied  Halakhoth  without  Haggadoth  he  has  not  tasted 
the  fear  of  sin/'^  "Between  the  rugged  boulders  of  the 
Law,"  says  Dr.  Deutsch,  "there  grow  the  bine  flowers  of 
romance  and  poetry — parable,  gnome,  tale,  saga— its  elements 
are  taken  from  heaven  and  earth ;  but  chiefly  and  most 
lovingly  from  Scripture  and  from  the  human  heart/*  ^ 

The  Haggada  sprung  into  importance  in  the  days  of 
Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  when  the  stricken  hearts  of 
the  Jews  were  most  in   need  of  consolation.     The  stricter 


*  Schwab  (Bcralchoth,  xv.)  Mfera  to  Jot»  Fed.  it  §  4  ;  Shabbftth,  rri,  §  1  ; 
and  to  the  opinions  of  Mdmonideii,  Juda  Halevi,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c.  See  too  the 
numcrons  quotations  in  Klein^  Lc  Judaiume  pp.  23 — 28. 

*  The  Ealakliar  for  instance,  contains  nothing  so  spiritual  as  R.  Simlai's 
ftduction  of  the  613  precepts  to  one.     Qmix,  i\\  265. 

»  3^n  n^O^)D  mjfct  nm.  Chianni,  i.  63.  *'  Quaedam  ex  illis,"  says 
Ibn  Knu,  **sunt  aenigmata,  arcana,  et  parabolae  snhlimes  usque  ad  aethenu 
AHae  inserviunt  ad  refocillanda  cord  a  defatigato,  Aliae  .  .  .  similes  sunt  cor- 
poribus  ;  allegoriae  aotem  sunt  veluti  T{!J8tiinenta  corpoii  adhaerentia,  Aliae 
snnt  snbtilefli  instar  serici,  aliae  crassae  veluti  succus," 

*  Abotb  of  K,  Nathan,  c.  2S»  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  St.  Paul 
wits  an  Haggadist,  and  treats  the  Halakha  with  marked  indifference.  But  hv 
uses  Rabbinic  methods  very  rarely,  and  only  by  way  of  pasftuag  illastration, 
and  only  for  ooble  purposes. 

*  RemaiTVi,  p.  145. 
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Talmiidists  professed  to  despise  it.  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi 
said  that  he  who  wrote  it  down  would  have  no  portion  io 
the  world  to  come,  and  that  he  who  explained  it  would  he 
scorched.*  R.  Leiri,  in  the  Maaseroth,  curses  all  writings 
that  contain  the  Haggada.^  When  the  mass  of  the  people 
deserted  Rabhi  Chija,  who  was  lecturing  on  the  Halakha,  foi 
Rabhi  Abuhu,  who  was  a  Haggadist,  the  latter,  in  ordei 
to  console  the  wounded  jealousy  of  his  rival,  compared  the 
Halakha  to  pearls  which  w^ere  too  costly  for  the  multitude 
who  therefore  deserted  the  merchant  who  sold  them  for  the 
modest  pedlar  who  sold  only  shells  or  sweetmeats.  It  was 
also  compared  to  small  coin.^  But  its  value  and  neces- 
sity were  more  and  more  recognised  as  time  went  on. 
Tlie  people  found  in  it  more  comfort  and  more  reality 
than  in  the  aridity  of  the  Halakha.  The  Mishna  has  but 
few  specimens  of  it;  the  Gemara  abounds  with  it;  the 
Midrashim  have  little  else.  The  Halakha  was  compared  to 
bread,  the  Haggada  to  water  ;  *  it  is  called  one  of  the  wonders 
of  God,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  wise.**  In  Sipliri  it 
is  compared  to  wine  which  gladdens  the  heart  of  man  ;  and 
even  though  Maimonides  never  wrote  his  promised  book  on 
the  Hiiggadoth,  he  compared  them  to  baskets  of  silver 
which  hide  apples  of  gold.^ 


^  Ethciidce,  Rebr.  Lit  p.  l\ 
3  ChiarmML  44,     '*  Rabbi  1 


183.  ^ 

I  ben  IjCVI  oaid,  "  He  who  writes  im  Haggada  huT 
no  portion  in  the  world  tn  tmm.  .  .  ,  In  all  my  life  1  hii\o  never  even  looked 
at  a  book  of  the  Haggatla."  Ji^r,  Sliabbnth,  c.  xvi,  Ou  the  other  h&ndf  R* 
Chancennh  bar  I'appa  tauRht  (Dt  ut.  v.  4),  "  The  Lord  talked  with  you  fact's 
to  faoee  (D*3D1  D*3D).  This  must  mean  at  least  fmir  faces  ;  for  Scripture  % 
face  for  fear ;  for  Mishna  a  moderate  face  j  smiling  for  the  Talmud,  and 
friendly  for  the  Haggada."    Sopherim,  c.  xvi, 

»  Sota,  f.  40  ;  Weill,  i.  126  ;  Griitj:,  iv.  396.  For  a  specimen  see  Weiil,  i, 
164-162,  and  tlie  Yalq^ut  on  Zecbariah  translated  by  Dr.  King  (Cmmbr. 
1883). 

*  Chagiga,  f.  14. 

»  Bab«  Bathra,  f.  9  ;  Midraah  Tehillin.  on  Prov.  25  ;  WiHl,  i.  125. 

*  Pror.  XXX.  11.  Maimonides,  Pref,  to  Moroh  Nt!ro<'Mm.  Oruti  compiireji 
the  Hblakba  to  tbe  trunk  of  Judaism  \  the  MidxAsh  to  ihe  roota  ;  the  logical 
dtivelopment^  {**  Talmud**  in  uarrower  sense)  to  the  branches  ;  and  the  Hag- 
gada to  the  flowers,  iv.  10.  The  dose  transition  of  the  lesson  from  th« 
Law  (the  Parasha)  by  the  Methurgertnan,  and  the  freer  rendering  of  that 
from  the  Prophets  (the  Haphtara)  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  Halakhii  in 
developing  the  Law,  and  oi  the  Haggada  as  applied  to  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
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And  thus  the  stream  of  the  Haggada,  long  pent  up,  began 
to  flow  with  full  waters,  bearing  along  a  mingled  masa  of 
fables,  apologues,  appeals,  similitudes,  proverbs,  quaint  legends, 
moral  applications,  allegory,  folk-lore,  romance,  and  aphorism*^ 
Its  object  was  sometimes  to  arouse  the  attention  fatigued  by 
the  dryness  of  ceremonial  discussions ;  sometimes  to  thwart  the 
curiosity  of  prying  intruders  by  safe  and  convenient  crypto- 
graphs; sometimes  to  lighten  up  an  address  by  pleasant 
illustrations  ;  sometimes  to  leave  a  mystery  in  its  enigmatic 
shadows.^  It  played  undisturbed  over  the  surface  of  the 
Historic  books.  It  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  wildest  Haggadoth  in  the  Qeniara,  and  in  great  measure  to 
the  misunderstanding  of  their  real  character,  that  the  Talmud 
has  acquired  its  common  reputation  for  folly  and  perv^ersity* 

V.  Since,  then,  the  Miahna  is  mainly  ritual,  and  the  Gemara 
has  a  large  infusion  of  legendary  homiletics,  and  the  two 
together  make  up  the  Talmud,  let  us  ask,  What  is  the 
Talmud  ? 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  fills  2,947  folio  pages,  and  for  many 
ages  so  completely  overshadowed  and  superseded  the  Bible 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  sacred  book  of  the  orthodox 
Jews.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  Bibles  of 
humanity  !  It  has  been  called  '*  the  Pandects  of  Judaism," 
but  it  is  also  the  encyclopaedia  of  Jewish  science,  and  the 
Hansard  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  discussion  in  Jewish 
schools,  and  the  RcUionale  O^^ciontm  of  all  its  ceremonial.^ 


^  Se*  Herder,  Brie/e  Hber  dets  S^iidium  d^er  ThmhtgU, 

*  Maimonides,  Lc.  He  (inot^j*  Pa.  3cxv.  \i.  It  professedly  AtK>imdB  in  tlie 
moftt  mouatrous  exaggeration  3,  which  are  sometluies  not  cryptographic,  bot 
aheer  idle  nonsense,  as  when  R.  Jose  sa^s  that  he  saw  in  Seppboris  180, 000 
streets  of  paatrycookB  (Yalcjat  on  Zeck  li  2).  ilany  such  remarks  were  only 
meant  to  reuse  the  attentioo  of  somnolent  hfarcrs.  The  Itabbis  sometiiMea 
expnsased  truth  in  a  striking  wivy.  **  Fear  God  cTen  iis  ye  fear  men,"  said  R, 
Jochtuan  ben  Zakkai,  on  his  death  bed,  Hfa  disciples  were  ■stonishcd, 
"  When  yan  are  going  to  do  wrong/'  he  said,  **yon  loolc  round  to  discover  if 
any  man  sees  you  ;  take  beed  tlmt  God's  nil-seeing  eye  does  not  see  yoor 
aiafol  thoughts."  "Every  man  should  repent/*  said  R.  Eliezer,  ** ^  day 
lieforehiB  death/*  **  Bnt  how  does  he  know  w}i<?n  ho  will  die  T*  asked  his 
diacipleH.     "  Then/*  said  the  Rabbi,  **  let  him  repent  every  day/* 

*  Bee  Znnz,  p,  42  ;  Deotsch,  p.  17  ;  Weber,  p.  9i.  ''  On  y  mpporte,  on  y 
diacote  toutes  les  suppositions  les  moins  pratiq^ueSj  lea  moins  ima^nables. ' 
Sebwak,  Bcrakhoth,  t  xvi. 
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It  is  a  veritable  laitx  mtura.  It  consists  of  dinputes,  decisions, 

storieSi  sermonB,  legends,  Scriptnre  comments,  moral  truths, 

preficriptions,  observations,  mazes  of  legal  enactments,  gor- 

geons  day-dreams,  masked  history,  ill-disguised  rationalism. 

It  is  drawn  from  the  promiscuous  note-books  of  students  of 

very  diverse  attainments  and  character  in  which  they  have 

scribbled  down  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  unwisdom,  all  the 

sense  and  all  the  nonsense  which  was  talked  for  centuries  in 

the  schools  of  all  kinds  of  Rabbis.^     The  Jew  might  say  of 

his  beloved  Babll, 

'*  Qaioottid  agimt  homines,  Totum,  timor,  ina,  Toluptas, 
Oandia,  duicuTBUB,  nofitri  est  farrago  lib«lli  ** 

The  work  of  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  different  ages, 
countries,  and  conditions,  it  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly,*  Written 
in  a  style  of  lapidary^  brevity,  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  tele- 
graphic messages.  It  is  also  full  of  uncouth  grammar,  barbaroos 
solecisms^  and  exotic  words.'  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  method  of  its  apparently  confused 
and  desultory  discussions,  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
developed  amid  conditions  of  peril  and  discouragement, 
amid  endless  disturbances  of  war  and  violences  of  persecu- 
tion, under  the  jealous  eye  of  Boman  informers  or  the  cruel 
greed  and  fanatical  malice  of  Persian  oppressors.^  Such 
being  its  origin  it  naturally  teems  with  errors,  exaggerations. 


^  Babbi  Jt^hudi  Ualleyj  mtkm  ma»  exoellent  ivtnulcs  to  this  effect  in 
Cvsmii  pt  ill.  7Z^  see  Ei«m  Le  ^udatawm  pu  KM6,  who  also  quotes  Ibn  Ezi«, 
IL  ScmA  Q&am^  Litnmtto  snd  others^  ts  v^l  a«  rach  utthorities  as  Buxtoif^ 
WmmO.  SekkQ,  etc 

'  Hmits ;  Mihnaii,  EiaL  ^  ikt  /#««.  m.  5.  The  method  of  dispnte  in 
tlM  EtMak  sc&odb  w^cftlfed  **  Fi^mi,*'  or  **  dnei  "  Tbete  ant  fonr  Schools 
of  TUflmdists  :  the  POpnlialB^  whi  afancot  eet«ed  ^tttt  the  days  of  Mendels- 
soha ;  the  Ckaaists;  the  Homilisis;  and  tho  Histone  School,  amonff  whom 
wmj  be  leekfoied  wiften  hhe  Bappopott*  Soai,  Jost^  Eiochmal.  frankol. 
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and  even  obscenities ;  with  strange  superstitions  of  Eastern 
demonology  \  with  wild  Arabian  tales  about  the  freaks  of 
Aahmodai  \  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  Juchne  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic  ;  with  confusions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  hiatory ;  with  exorcisms,  incantations,  and  magic 
fonnulae ;  with  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  had  a  hidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  the  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity.^ 

These  **  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies,"  as  St.  Paul  calls 
them,  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  to  be  weighed  in 
jeweller^s  scales.  The  Rabbi,  talking  famiharly  in  his 
lighter  and  unguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain  and  record  his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.  Here,  however,  in  this  strange  literary  Hercu- 
laneum  all  things  are  swept  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  the  altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled  together  in  wild  disorder.  Amid  the  labyrinths  of 
mbbish  we  require  a  torch  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  an 
accidental  gem. 

Such  gems,  indeed,  it  contains.  In  this  sea  of  the 
Talmud— "this  strange  wild  weird  ocean  with  its  levi- 
athans, and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and  its  forlorn 
bells  which  send  up  their  dreamy  sounds  ever  and 
anon^^ — there  are    some   treasures,   which   hav^e   frequently 

*  "Bed  hoc  interim  etiam  dicendnm  et  aciendum,  non  omnia  quiie  iropcritis 
taliA  ▼Menttir,  esse  Ulio."    Buxtcrf. 

^  Ho  one  will  t&ko  his  « atimate  of  the  Talmud  from  auch  wholly  nncdtical 
"  "  I  M  thoio  of  RAYipond  Martin's  Fugio  Fidei^  or  Eisenm&nger'i 
f  Jitdmiihum  (aeo  Wchcr,  ixxiii»).  Even  anch  valuable  workS  u 
of  ligKtfoot,  SchiittgeD,  Meu-schen,  and  Wetatein,  are  vitiated  by  the 
<ti»erilictl  proniiacuousnesa  of  the  quotfttions  collected.  Btit  after  «Tery 
Allowance  is  mode  the  Talmud  in  one  of  the  dreanost  of  books. 

*  D«ixtsch»  Remains,  1-58,  135-145.  S«e  Bartolood^  BihL  Eabb.  m.  359  49. 
GHiz,  IT,  41(M12;  Etheridge,  ffebr.  Lit.  185,  Buxtorf  adinits  that  there 
&re  in  the  Talmud  **  inutile^  qiLa»i paleae  ci  muUi  furfures**  but  also  **  utilia 
^UttDdo^U^  owe  gmna  litpuram  similam.** 
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and  even  obscenities ;  with  strange  superstitions  of  Eastern 
demonology  ;  with  wild  Arabian  tales  about  the  freaks  of 
Ashmodai ;  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  Juchne  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic  ;  with  confusions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  history ;  with  exorcisms,  incantations,  and  magic 
fonnulae ;  with  profane  and  old  wives  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  hail  a  hidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  the  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity.^ 

I  These  "  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies,"  as  St.  Paul  calls 
iheMj  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always   meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  to   be   weighed  in 

■  jeweller*s    scales.      The    Rabbi,   talking    familiarly    in   his 
lighter  and  nnguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain   and   record   his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.     Here,  however,  in  this  strange  literary  Hercn- 
ianeum    all   things  are   swept   together   in    wild   confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish   and  Pagan,  the   altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled   together   in   wild    disorder.     Amid    the  labyrinths  of 
nxl^bish  we  require   a   torch   to  enable   us  to  pick  up   an 
accidental  gem. 

Such    gems»   indeed,   it    contains.     In    tliis    sea    of    the 

TiBJmud — ''this    strange   wild  weird    ocean    mth    its   levi- 

at^l^aus,  and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and   its   forlorn 

%>e;lls    which    send     up     their    dreamy    sounds    ever     and 

axion" — there   are    some    treasures,   which   have  frequently 

I     *'  S<;4  hoc  int«rliD  etmra  dicendam  et  sciendum,  noa  onmia  quae  imporitis 
'  i  viiientnr.  «»??;f'  talia/'    Bnitort 

So  '  his  estimate  of  the  Talmud  from  such  wholly  uncritical 

yf  Raymond   Alartin's  Pit^iti  Fidtit  or  Eisenmtmger*3 

•  Webur,  xKJtiii.).     Etbd  such  valuable  works  «a 

t^,'eD,   Meoschea,  and  Wctatein,  are  vitiated  by  tlui 

^^   of   the  quotfttioua   collected.      But   nfter  every 

'mud  \3  one  of  the  dreariest  of  books. 

f59,  135-145.    See  Bartolocci,  EibL  Rabh,  liL  369  aq, 

!  r.  LU.  186.     Boztorf  admits  that  there 

ileoA  d  muUi/ur/ureM'*  but  also  **  utUia 

nirtt/it  simdaVti,*' 
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TJie  Talmud. 


It  is  a  veritable  lafix  mtura.  It  consists  of  disputes,  decisions^ 
stories,  aermons,  legends,  Scripture  comments,  moral  truths, 
prescriptions,  observations,  mazes  of  legal  enactments,  gor- 
geous day-dreams,  masked  history,  ill-disguised  rationalism. 
It  is  drawn  from  the  promiscuous  note-books  of  students  of 
very  diverse  attainments  and  character  in  which  they  have 
scribbled  down  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  unwisdom,  all  the 
sense  and  all  the  nonsense  which  was  talked  for  centuries  in 
the  schools  of  all  kinds  of  Rabbis.^  The  Jew  naight  say  of 
his  beloved  Babll, 

**  QaicQuid  agmit  homines,  Totum,  timor,  ira,  Tolaptas, 
Gaodia,  discnrsua,  nostri  estfarmgo  libellL" 

The  work  of  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  different  ages, 
countries,  and  conditions,  it  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly.-  Written 
in  a  style  of  lapidary  brevit}^  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  tele- 
graphic messages.  It  is  also  full  of  uncouth  grammar,  barbarous 
solecismsi  and  exotic  words.^  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  method  of  its  apparently  confdsed 
and  desultory  discussions,  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
developed  amid  conditions  of  peril  and  discouragement, 
amid  endless  disturbances  of  war  and  violences  of  persecu- 
tion, under  the  jealous  eye  of  Roman  informers  or  the  cruel 
greed  and  fanatical  malice  of  Persian  oppressors.*  Such 
being  its  origin  it  naturally  teems  with  errors,  exaggerations, 

*  Rabbi  Jeliuili  llallevy  makes  8ome  excellent  Temiu-kB  to  this  efToct  in 
Cusari  fL  Ui.  73,  see  Klein  Le  Judaisms  p.  40-46,  who  also  quotes  Ibn  Elsn, 
R*  Seriiu  Gaon,  LTizzatto  asd  othcrB,  as  weJl  a^  snch  authorities  as  Buztoif^ 
Wagenseil^  Seldeu,  etc. 

*  HuTwit^  ;  Jfilmau,  EisL  qf  the  Jews^  iii.  5.  The  uiethod  of  dispute  in 
tho  RabbiDic  schools  was  called  "  Filpul,"  or  **  duel."  There  are  four  Schools 
of  Talmudistjs  :  the  Pilpuliflts,  who  almost  ceaBcd  after  the  dajs  of  Mendela- 
Bohn  ;  the  CasuiHta ;  the  Homilists ;  and  the  Historic  School,  amoug  whcxm 
may  be  reckoned  writura  like  Rappoport^  Zunz,  Jest,  Erochmol,  ^luilccl, 
Geigcr,  Luzzato,  Gritz,  Steinschncider,  kc.  See  Low,  PraJctitehe  BinlcU,  m, 
84^89. 

■  The  langfuagi!  of  the  Talmud  baa  been  pbilologjcally  handled  by  Geiger, 
Leviaohn,  Lusszato,  L.  Dukes,  and  others.  The  tmnsladon  of  the  whole 
Talmud  waa  begun  by  Chiorini  (into  French  J,  and  by  Dr,  Monea  Pinner  (into 
German),  but  in  both  cases  proceeded  no  farther  than  one  volimae.  The  ttanA- 
lation  by  Dr.  Moise  Schwab  seema  likely  to  become  complete. 

*  See  EtheridRe,  Eehr,  LU.  175* 
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and  even  obsceiuties ;  with  strange  superstitions  of  Eastern 
demonology  ;  with  wild  Arabian  tales  about  the  freaks  of 
Ashmodai ;  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  Juchne  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic  ;  with  confusions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  history  ;  with  exorcisms,  incantations,  and  magic 
formulae  ;  with  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  had  a  hidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  the  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity.^ 

These  "  Jewish  mytlis  and  genealogies/'  as  St,  Paul  calls 
them,  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  to  bo  weighed  in 
jeweller*s  scales.  The  Rabbi,  talking  famiUarly  in  hia 
lighter  and  unguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain  and  record  his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.  HerCi  however,  in  tliis  atrange  literary  Hercu- 
bmeum  all  things  are  swept  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  the  altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled  together  in  wild  disorder.  Amid  the  labyrinths  of 
rubbish  we  require  a  torch  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  an 
accidental  gem. 

Such  gems,  indeed,  it  contains.  In  this  sea  of  the 
Talmud — "this  strange  wild  weird  ocean  with  its  levi- 
athans, and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and  its  forlorn 
bells  which  send  up  their  dreamy  sounds  ever  and 
anoQ" — there  are    some    treasures,   which   have  frequently 

'  **S<jii  hoc  interim  etkm  dicendam  et  sciendum,  non  omnia  quae  imporitia 
t&lia  Tidentur,  e&ae  talia."    BiiJctorf. 

*  Ho  one  wiU  tako  Ma  estimate  of  the  Talmud  from  such  wholly  imcritical 
«ll1»eticilia  ti  those  of  liaymond  Mnrtm'a  Pu^  FidHf  or  Eiseiimenger*a 
MnUheHu  JudeiUhum  (see  Weher,  xxjtiiL).  Even  auch  valuable  works  as 
thorn  of  Llghtfoot,  Schbttgen,  Mciischeii,  and  Wetstein,  are  vitiated  by  the 
mimtioil  promisfiuottsnesa  of  the  qaottitiona  collected.  Bat  after  eT«ry 
allovaooe  it  made  the  Tdmud  is  one  of  the  dreariost  of  books. 

»  Deutaeh,  liemains,  1-58,  135-145.  8«e  Bartolooci,  Bibl  Jiabb.  lii  859  «;. 
Gfitz,  IT.  410-412;  Etheridge.  ffebr.  Lit.  185.  Buxtorf  admits  that  thoro 
mn  to  the  Talmud  **  inuiiUo  quasi  paUae  et  multi  furfures  "  but  also  **  utilia 
<|aasidoqiie  ease  gmuk  et  puram  similam" 
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The  Talmud. 


It  is  a  veritable  lanx  satura.  It  consiBts  of  disputes,  decisions^ 
storiea,  aennons,  legends,  Scriptnre  comments,  moral  truths, 
prescriptions,  observations,  mazes  of  legal  enactments,  gor- 
geous day*dreams,  masked  history,  ill-disguised  rationalism. 
It  is  drawn  from  the  promiscuous  note-books  of  students  of 
very  diverse  attainments  and  character  in  which  they  have 
jscribbled  down  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  unwisdom »  all  the 
sense  and  all  the  nonsense  which  was  talked  for  centuries  in 
the  schools  of  all  kinds  of  RabbisA  The  Jew  might  say  of 
his  beloved  Babli, 

"  Qaicf^uid  ngiint  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  dlacursua,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli." 

The  work  of  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  different  ages, 
countries,  and  conditions,  it  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly ,^  Written 
in  a  style  of  lapidary  brevity,  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  tele- 
graphic messages.  It  is  also  full  of  uncouth  grammar,  barbarous 
solecisms,  and  exotic  words,®  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  method  of  its  apparently  conftised 
and  desultory  discussions,  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
developed  amid  conditions  of  peril  and  discouragement, 
amid  endless  disturbances  of  war  and  violences  of  persecu- 
tion, under  the  jealous  eye  of  Roman  informers  or  the  cruel 
greed  and  fanatical  malice  of  Persian  oppressors.^  Such 
being  its  origin  it  naturally  teems  with  errors,  exaggerations, 

*  Rabbi  Jehurli  Hallevy  makes  soMe  excellent  remarks  to  this  effect  iu 
Cusari  pt.  iii,  73,  Bee  Klein  Lc  Judaisme  p*  40-46,  who  also  quotes  Ibu  Eziu, 
E,  Scrira  Gaon,  Luzzatto  and  othera,  as  well  as  such  authorities  as  Buxtarf* 
Wagonst'O,  Saldpti,  etc. 

^  Hui-witz  ;  Milmac,  EUL  of  the  Jews,  Wu  6*  The  method  of  dispute  in 
the  Kabbinic  schools  wascEilled  **  Pilpul,**  or  "dueL"  Theru  are  four  Schools 
of  Talmudists  :  the  Pilpulists,  who  almost  ceased  after  the  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  the  Casuists ;  the  Homilists ;  and  the  Historic  School,  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  writers  like  Rappoport,  Zunz*  Jost,  Krochmal,  Frankel* 
G«jger,  LuzzatOp  Gratz,  Steinschneider,  he.  See  Low,  Fraklisehe  EinlHi,  pp. 
$4-89. 

'  The  lang^iage  of  the  Talmud  has  been  philologically  handled  by  Geiger, 
Levisohn^  Luzzato,  L.  Dokes,  and  others.  Tho  translation  of  the  whole 
Talmud  was  begun  by  Chiarini  (into  French),  and  by  Dr.  Moses  Piuner  (into 
German),  but  in  both  cases  proeeoded  no  further  than  one  volnmc.  The  traiiB- 
ktion  by  Dr.  lloise  Schwab  aeems  likely  to  become  complete, 

*  See  Etheridge,  Btbr,  IM,  176. 
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and  even  obscenities ;  with  strange  superstitioiis  of  Eastern 
demonology ;  with  wild  Arabian  tales  aboot  the  freaks  of 
Ashmodai ;  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  JucVine  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic ;  with  confusions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  history  ;  with  exorcisms,  incantations,  and  magic 
formulae  ;  with  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  had  a  liidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  the  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity.- 

These  "  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies/'  as  St.  Paul  calls 
them,  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always  meant  to  be  ttiken  literally,  or  to  be  weighed  in 
jeweller's  scales^  The  Rabbi,  talking  famiharly  in  his 
lighter  and  unguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain  and  record  his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.  Here,  however,  in  this  strange  literary  Hercu- 
laneum  all  things  are  swept  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  the  altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled  together  in  wild  disorder.  Amid  the  labyrinths  of 
rubbish  we  require  a  torch  to  enable  ua  to  pick  up  an 
accidental  gem. 

Such  gems,  indeed,  it  contains.  In  this  sea  of  the 
Talmud — "this  strange  wild  weird  ocean  with  its  levi- 
athans, and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and  its  forlorn 
bells  which  send  up  their  dreamy  sounds  ever  and 
anon" — there  are    some    treasures,   which   have   frequently 

^  *'Sed  hoc  intcrini  etuim  dicendam  ot  sckudum,  non  omnia  quoo  impentia 
imliM  ridentar,  eaao  tidia."    Buxtorf. 

•  Ko  one  will  take  his  eatiinate  of  the  Talmud  from  8Ech  wholly  uocritical 
^UeetionB  aa  those  of  Rayiuond  llartin's  Pu^io  Fideif  or  Eisenmetiger's 

'ibite  Judenihum  (seo  "Weber,   ixxiii.).     Ev«n  such  val^iable  worka  as 
I  of  lightfoot,  SchottgBD,  Meoacheu,  and  Wetstein,  are  vitiated  by  the 
itiei]  promiacuousiiess  of   the  qiiotHtiona  collected.      But   after  every 
AQovince  U  nuide  the  Talmud  u  oeo  of  the  dreariest  of  books. 

•  Dcotach,  Itiemaini,  1-58,  135-145.  See  Bartolocci,  Bihl  Rahk  iii  859  ttq. 
CMli,  !▼.  410-112;  Ethendge,  Betr.  LiL  185.  Buxtorf  admits  that  there 
AM  in  tii«  Tblmod  **  in\UiUa  quatipaUaeet  viuUi  furfures  *'  but  also  **  utilia 
qmodoque  ease  giuim  etpuram  nmilam.'* 
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It  is  a  veritable  laTix  saiura.  It  consists  of  disputes,  decisions, 
stories,  sermons,  legends,  Scripture  comments,  moral  truths, 
prescriptions,  observations,  maa:es  of  legal  enactments,  gor- 
geous day-dreams,  masked  history,  ill-disguised  rationalism. 
It  is  drawn  from  the  promiscuous  note-books  of  students  of 
very  diverse  attainments  and  character  in  which  they  have 
scribbled  do^vn  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  unwisdom,  all  the 
sense  and  aO  the  nonsense  which  was  talked  for  centuries  in 
the  schools  of  all  kinds  of  Rabbis.^  The  Jew  might  say  of 
his  beloved  Babli, 

**  Quicquid  a^tnt  hominefi,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gavidm,  difiCursuH,  noes  tii  eat  farrago  libelli," 

The  work  of  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  dififerent  ages, 
countries,  and  conditions,  it  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly .^  Written 
in  a  style  of  lapidary  brevity,  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  tele- 
graphic messages.  It  is  also  full  of  uncouth  grammar,  barbarous 
solecisms,  and  exotic  words.^  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is 
difiBcult  to  discover  the  method  of  its  apparently  confased 
and  desultory  discussions,  v^^hcn  we  remember  that  it  was 
developed  amid  conditions  of  peril  and  discouragement, 
amid  endless  disturbances  of  war  and  \'iolence3  of  persecu- 
tion, under  the  jealous  eye  of  Roman  informers  or  the  cruel 
greed  and  fanatical  malice  of  Persian  oppressors.*  Such 
being  its  origin  it  naturally  teems  with  errors,  exaggerations, 

^  RaMii  Jehuili  Hal  levy  m  tikes  aome  excellent  rcmflrka  to  thia  effect  in 
Cnsari  pt.  iii.  73,  see  Klein  Lc  Judalsim  p.  40-46,  who  also  qyotes  Ibn  Ezra, 
K.  Scrira  Gaon,  Liizzatto  and  others,  as  well  as  such  antliotities  as  Boztoif, 
WagenseO,  Selden,  etc. 

>  HurwitK  ;  MiltnaD^  BisL  of  ih^  Jetrs,  iii.  6.  The  Encthcd  of  dispute  in 
the  Rabbinic  schools  was  called  **  Pilptil,  **  or  **  dnel  '*  There  are  four  Sebook 
of  Talmudists  :  the  Pilpiilists^  who  almost  ceased  after  the  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn;  the  Caanists ;  the  Homiliats  ;  and  the  Historic  Schoolt  aniongwhom 
may  be  reckoned  writers  like  Rappoport,  Znnz,  Jost,  Krocbmalp  ^unkel, 
Gcigcr,  Luimto,  Gratz,  Steinschneider^  &c.  See  Ijow,  Fraktischc  £inIfU,  pp* 
84-89. 

'  The  langoage  of  the  Talmnd  has  been  phOologically  handled  by  Oeiger, 
Levisohn,  Lozzato,  L.  Dukes,  and  others.  The  tmn«lation  of  the  whole 
Talmud  was  begun  by  Chiarini  (into  French),  and  by  Dr*  Moses  Pinner  (into 
Oennan)i  but  in  both  caaoB  proceeded  no  farther  than  one  ▼olnme.  The  timns- 
lation  by  Dr.  Moise  Schwab  seems  likely  to  become  completa. 

^  See  Etheridge,  Eebr.  Lit.  176. 
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and  even  obscenities ;  with  strange  superstitions  of  Eastern 
demonology ;  with  wild  Arabian  talea  about  the  freaks  of 
Ashmodai  \  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  Juchne  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic  ;  with  confusions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  history ;  with  exorcisms,  incantations,  and  magic 
formulae  ;  with  prolane  and  old  wives  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  had  a  hidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  the  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity,^ 

These  **  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies "  iis  St  Paul  calls 
them,  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  to  be  weighed  in 
jeweller's  scales.  The  Rabbi,  talking  famiUarly  in  his 
lighter  and  unguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain  and  record  his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.  Here,  however,  in  this  strange  literary  Hercn- 
laneum  all  things  are  swept  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  the  altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled  together  in  wild  disorder.  Amid  the  labyrinths  of 
rubbish  we  require  a  torch  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  an 
accidental  gem. 

Such  gems,  indeed,  it  contains.  In  this  sea  of  the 
Talmud — "this  strange  wild  weird  ocean  with  its  levi- 
athans, and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and  its  forlorn 
bells  which  send  up  their  dreamy  sounds  ever  and 
anon" — there   are    some    treasures,  which   have   frequently 

*  **Sed  hoc  intenm  etbm  dicenduin  et  sciendum,  Bon  omnia  qaae  imperitia 
tAlia  ridentur,  esae  talia,"    Biixtorf. 

*  No  one  will  take  his  estimate  of  ttte  Tftlraad  from  ancli  wholly  uncritical 
goU«otioiii  OS  those  of  Rflyiuoiid  I^Turtin'g  Pugw  FidH,  or  Eiaenmeng^r'a 
^mkkekUM  JudeTUhum  (ma  Weber,  xxxiiL).  Etcti  snch.  valujibk  works  as 
tliOBe  of  Lightfoot,  Sch6ttgen»  Menschen^  and  Wetstein,  are  vitiated  by  the 
aneritlcal  promiscuousness  of  the  qnotationj?  collecttid.  Bnt  alter  eirery 
lIlowiLQce  is  made  the  Taimad  ia  one  of  the  drt'nricst  of  books. 

*  Deutach,  Ittmai}i$,  1-5S,  136-145,  See  Bartolocci,  Bihl,  Rahb,  iiL  369  «y. 
Giit£,  iv.  410-412;  Etheridjje,  Hehr,  Lit.  185.  Buxtorf  admits  that  there 
are  in  the  Talmud  **  imUilcs  qwui  palea^  ct  mul It  furfures ''  but  aho  **  utilia 
qoandoquo  esac  gninn  etjmram  similam/* 
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been  gathered,  amid  the  froth  and  scum,  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  thousand  yeai's.  Exquisite  parables  and  noble 
aphorisms  are  scattered  in  its  pages  here  and  there.  The 
general  darkness  is  sometimes  broken  by  keen  flashes  of 
intellectual,  and  even  of  spiritual,  light.  But  these  are  rare, 
and  to  speak  of  the  Talmud  in  such  terms  of  enthusiasm 
as  those  with  which  Dr.  Deutsch  charmed  the  unwary,  or  to 
say  of  it,  with  Professor  Hui-witz,  that  no  uninspired  work 
contains  more  interesting,  more  varied,  or  more  valuable  infor- 
mation— is  to  be  blinded  by  national  prejudice  to  facts  which 
any  one  can  put  to  the  test. 

But  the  worst  result  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Talmud  is  the  injury  which  it  inflicted  on  the  living  oracles 
of  God, 

That  injuiy  was  twofold. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Jews  were  taught  to  care  more  for  it, 
and  to  devote  more  continued  study  to  its  masses  of  casuistry 
and  extravagance  than  to  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  noble  moral  teaching  of  the  Prophets.  Thus  they 
were  turned  from  the  river  of  life  to  broken  cisterns  which 
would  hold  no  water,  or  only  the  shallow  and  stfignant  poob 
of  a  tradition  polluted  by  a  thousand  strange  and  hetero- 
geneous influxes,  A  *' Biblical  theologian"  was  as  great 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  Rabbis  as  he  became  to  the 
Schoolmen  in  their  worst  epoch  of  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  exegesis  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Talmud  abounds  is  so  arbitrary  and  so  futile, 
so  tasteless  and  so  insincere,  that  it  must  have  given  to 
its  students  a  radically  false  conception  of  their  sacred 
books.  It  represented  to  them  the  Law  of  Moses  as  frag- 
mentary without  the  supplement  of  tradition,  and  inexplicable 
without  the  intervention  of  Rabbinism.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  the  tracts  Shabbath  and  Bitzii.  Tlie  interminable 
discussions  on  Sabbath  regulations  which  those  treatises  con- 
tain turn  almost  exclusively  on  false  quotations  or  on 
inferences  wholly  without  base.^ 

1  For  m  instfttioe  ieo  Chimiii,  E  226, 
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VI.  Wliat  liaa  been  said  of  the  Talmud  applies  in  general 
to  all  the  Rabbinic  writings  and  to  tlie  whole  collection  of 
Midrashim,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  nothing  but 
catenae  of  Talmudic  passages.^  Tlje  word  Midrash  means, 
in  its  strictest  sense,  the  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  five  rolls  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
desiastes,  Esther,  which  is  coUected  in  the  Midrash  Rabba. 
Jewish  exegesis^  as  applied  in  the  Midrashim,  was  founded  on 
the  four  methods  mnemonically  described  as, 

PaRDeS 
or  Paradise  : — namely, 

Feshat,  or  the  literal  sense ;  the  grammatico-historical  mean* 

ing  of  words  and  sentences.^ 
MemeZt  or  hint,  tJie  development  of  latent  meanings.^ 
J}arus^h  or  homiletica,^  including  allegory  and  all  kinds  of 

illustration. 
S6d,  or  mysterj^"^ 
Exegeticaily  the  Fvshat  is  alone  of  real  value.^    The  Bmna 
was  chiefly   devoted   to   the   development  of  Halakha ;   the 
Dart(sh  to  the  Haggada,  and  the  SM  to  the  Qabbaia, 

It  was  in  the  development  of  the  Sod,  or  mystery,  that  the 
Kabbalists  found   the   chief  sphere   of   their  labours.     The 

'  See  Dr.  Ginaburg  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopaedia^  if.v.  Midrasblni  ;  and  in  Kolipleth 
p.  80.  It  is  a  liaggadistic  collection,  half  liomiletic,  half  cxegetical  in 
chftiiLcter. 

*  Compare  the  name  of  the  Syriac  veraioii — Pcshito,  which  implied  that  the 
Teision  wa§  simple  and  literal.  Even  somo  of  the  Sopht^rim  had  laid 
down  the  rule  that  ev^nry  itiUTprctutiou  was  to  accord  with  the  literal 
(lD*e*D    n^O    «VV»    KipD    |*K).  but  no  one  practically  attended  to  it, 

^  An  ftsaoBADce^  u.  change  of  lettei-s,  kc.  **  (roti  ah  Fcr/anscr  koime  mit 
einem  Wortc,  mit  der  einfacheo  und  naturliehen  Bcdeutting^  iioch  eine  azidei'e 
Tcrkniipft  baben  nnd  Mcbrere^i  mit  cinem  Male  Itihren^  ,  .  .  Dieses  heisst 
im  Talmud  H^O  n'V^W  ^flin,  Beides  entoehrac  ich  damns/'  Hirscbfeld, 
ffalach.  ExegejK,  %  104,     8ee  too  §  112  ;  Weher,  115, 

*  From  Kni,  **  to  scftrch." 

*  TheDrrtk  ha-kabbala.     See  Etlicridgo,  Hcbr.  LiL  p,  404. 

*  Critical  Jewfl  distinguish  between  popular  commentaries  like  the  Midra* 
flhim,  and  sdentiSc  commentaries  (Perushim),  The  writer»  of  the  Midrash 
were  neither  Paraphrasts  (  TaTgii^nisti)^  nor,  properiy  speaking,  couiraen tutors 
(Hipkrtshim).  The  latter  begin  poperly  with  Siiadja  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
include  the  great  names  of  Eashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Mainionideji,  the  Qimchiit,  aud 
AhnbaneL     Aaaria  dj   Rossi  iliBtiuguishes   between    hyperbolical   {pama), 

»tic,  and  •*  erhaustive  "  Midrash.  The  latter,  like  what  Slxtua  Senenaifl 
I  the  Panimac  method,  expMned  Scripture  in  all  possible  ways. 
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word  Qabbala  means  **a  thing  received/'  but  it  was  used  for 
**  scholastic  lore,"  ^  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Qabbala  was 
of  equal  sacredness  with  the  Law,  and  had  been  received  by 
Moses  OQ  Sinai.  The  germs  of  the  Qabbala,  in  some  of  its 
branches,  must  be  of  early  date,  for  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Mishna,-  Its  two  main  divisions  were  the  Real  and  the 
Symbolical  The  real  Qabbala  is  more  connected  with 
tlieosophy  and  thaumaturgy  than  with  anything  which  could 
be  called  exegesis.  Its  theoretical  section  comprised  the 
two  great  branches  of  inquiry,  cosmogony  and  theosophy. 
They  were  called  the  Maaseh  Bcrcskitk^  or  Work  of  the  Crea- 
tion, and  the  Maaseh  Mcrkaba,  or  Work  of  the  Chariot,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  Maaseh 
Bcn&hith  entered  into  endless  speculations  about  the  Creation^ 
the  ten  spheres,  tlie  four  worlds,  the  En  Soph^  or  **  Infinite/* 
Memra  or  the  WonJ,  Adam  Kadmon  the  Primeval  Man,  the 
mysteries  of  numbers,  and  so  forth.*  It  sought  to  explain 
the  transition  from  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite,  from  Mind 
to  Matter.  The  Maaseh  MerkaJba  plunged  into  inquiries 
respecting  the  abstract  nature  of  Qod,  and  was  surrounded 

1  Ewftid,  HiaL  qf  hra^h  v.  190,  E.  Tr,  Henee  the  word  is  even  used  lor 
**m  tmmlet.**  See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  p.  1953.  Qablmla  mentta  the  luitof  giving 
white  MoMora,  from  Masar,  **  to  transmit,'^  mcona  the  act  of  recciTiug.  See 
Olnibyrg,  Tlu  Kabktln,  p.  4, 

•  The  Qabb«kla,  or  '^scci-et  wisdom"  (mn03  nDDrDj-^cnlled  also  from  the 
Itiltklfl  of  theao  two  wonU,  [n»  **  grace/' — may  be  divided  ivh  follows  : — 
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GeiiuLtiiat      NotArikocu        Temoonh.. 


Athbuh.    Albam.  Albaclu    AaJacbechar. 


1 
Tikalitiik«  ^, 


•  Tbtt  tfltt  miro  ntimberH  (Sephiioth)  rBpi-esent  the  Being  of  God  ;  the 
twoiilytwo  wliiiib  hav«  k-ttera  ria  their  signa  are  the  creative  word  of  God* 
Hoc  tfio  itruugo  rtsmarks*  of  Pbilo  on  the  n amber  7-  Vil.M&s.  in.  p.  156, 
KAblialiatti  m  general  **  bui^rs  about  the  same  lelation  to  Scripture  that  magic 
dtm  t*i  unturo/'     liouaa,  Qe^h.  der  heili^n  Schriftm  Neuen  TuLamenti^ 
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with  a  veil  of  terror  and  mystery.  Practical  Kabbalisra 
instructed  the  neophyte  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Incom- 
municable narae — the  Shem  Hammephorfisli — ^might  he  em- 
ployed for  magic  purposes.  The  two  chief  hooks  in  which 
these  studies — if  they  may  be  dignified  by  such  a  name — 
were  developed,  are  the  Zohar,  attributed  to  Rabbi  Simon 
Ben  Jochai,  but  in  its  present  fonn  not  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  the  Jetstrah,  or  Book  of  Splendour^ 
which  Dr.  Zunz  assigns  to  the  Gaonim  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  The  former  is  devoted  to  Creation,  the  latter  to  the 
Chariot-throne.^ 

But  if  these  branches  uf  Kabbalistic  lore,  which  were 
largely  influenced  by  Persian  and  other  sources,  touch  even 
the  outer  circumference  of  exegesis,  on  the  other  hand  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbis  abound  in  the  symbolical  Kabbalism 
which  proposed  for  the  evolution  of  the  supposed  mystic 
senses  of  Scripture  thirteen  methods,  of  which  we  can  only 
say  that  each  is  more  impossible  and  arbitrary  than  the  pre- 
ceding. They  are  founded  on  tlie  immense  dehision  that 
the  whole  Massorab,  even  down  to  the  verses,  words,  letters, 
vowel-points,  and  accents,  was  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai, 
and  that  '*  the  numbers  of  tlie  letters,  every  single  letter,  the 
collocation  of  every  letter,  the  transposition,  tlie  substitution, 
had  a  special,  even  a  supernatural  power."  These  rules  were 
summed  up  under  the  tliree  divisions  of  Gematria,  Notarikon 
and  Themoorah,  indicated,  in  the  usual  Rabbinic  way,  by  the 

*  The  earliBst  Katjbalistic  book,  Sepher  ha  Biihir,  attributed  to  Nechonja 
ben  HiikanA,  n  contemporary  of  Hillol,  is  no  longer  extant.  It  iu  mentioned 
in  th^  Cha^ipi,  Init  the  book  ptiblishcd  under  thnt  title  in  1641  in  a  forgery. 
Similarly  a  Sepher  Jt^talm^touckingappnrently  on  thaiimatiu;giBt  natural  acicnoe, 
ia  mentioned  in  Sanlu  dnti,  c.  7  and  f.  67.  The  extant  Jetstra  doea  not  pro- 
pedjr  belong  to  the  Qabbala  at  all  (Zunz,  p.  165),  and  tmata  the  Grst  ten 
ssmbats  (S^ifvth)  and  the  twen ty- two  letters  (o^fcrfA)  aa  "thirty'two  wondrous 
Vftys  of  wisdonn/'  in  which  God  cwated  the  universe.  The  Zohar  ("  splen- 
dotir*'),  Attributed  to  R,  Simon  Ben  Joohai^  butprobably  the  workofa  Spaniah 
Jew  (McMiefl  de  Leon)  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Griitz,  vii.  ;  Ginshurg^  pp, 
7i-80k  19  a  mvatic  commentary  on  the  Pentat^iuck  This  branch  of  the 
^bhaU  Uea  wholly  outside  the  region  of  eiegeais.  See  Iknchlia,  De  Arte 
Cnbbalistica  ;  Franc k,  iiysthne  de  la  Kabbah  ;  Dx.  Oinsbarg,  The  Kabbala  ; 
Jelinek*  Die  Kahbala,  1844;  Etheridge,  Edrr,  LU,  pp.  297-353,  TwoiiiJi>ortant 
KabbaliKtic  bnoks  an?  the  **  Lily  of  Socrcta"  (S)w»han  Sodoth),  by  Baznban 
(11260),  and  *' Garden  of  'SnW  {Genedh  .^?o«),  by  Joa,  Kamitol  (Sec 
Etheridge,  p.  350). 
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initial  letters  of  the  words,  as  GeXeTHJ     These  methods" 
play  so  liirge  a  part  in  Rabbinic  exegesis  tliat  we  must  pause 
to  explain  their  character* 

i.  GEMATRL4  is  a  corruption  of  Gcomdria^  one  of  the  many 
Greek  words  which  are  naturahsed  in  Tahntidic  Hebrew.^  The 
chief  branch  of  this  method  resembled  the  Greek  isopsc- 
jjhism  and  consisted  in  establishing  mystic  relations  between 
different  conceptions,  based  on  the  mimericul  equivalence  of 
value  in  the  letters  by  whicli  tliey  are  expressed.  Pliilologic^lly 
the  Jews  were  **  Analogists/*  i.e.  they  believed  in  the  mystic 
value  and  importance  of  names.  Hence  even  as  early  as  the 
Pentateuch  we  find  a  sort  of  t^tymological  c*)mment,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  there  ai'e  tliree  instances  of  deep  significance 
att^iclied  to  the  sound  oi*  names.^  To  regard  every  name  as 
rej)resenting  a  numlier,  and  therefore  as  cognate  to  any  other 
name  \vhich  jdelded  the  same  number,  was  a  long  step  in 
advance.  Thus  in  Zechariali  iii.  8  the  piomisod  Messiah  is 
spoken  of  as  '*  my  servant  the  Branch/'  *  Now  the  Hebrew 
letters  of  J'semrfch,  "  a  spmut,**  are  equivalent  in  value  to  138 ; 
and  this  is  also  the  value  of  the  letters  of  *'  Menahem/*  or 
** Consoler''  (L?jm.  i.  Ki),  and  consequently  Menahem  is 
reckoned  among  the  names  of  the  Mossirih,^  In  Gen.  xUx. 
10,  *'  Shiloh  come  "  (n^*r  K3*)  is  equivalent  to  358,  and  that  is 
also  the  numerical  value  of  Mfishiach  (n*:ro),  Shiloh  is  there* 
fore  identified  with  the  Messiah.^  Again,  because  the  letters 
of  Mmhiach  and  of  Naehash,  "  serpent,*'  are  isopsephic,  they 
said  that  it  was  the  Messiah  who  would  bruise  tlic  serpent'g 
head.  Similar  instances — of  which  some  will  be  given  in 
the  notes — may  be  count<?d  by  hiindn*ds  in  the   Rabbinic 


*  8«e  Bturtorf,  Ik  Abbrrvitduru,  s.v,  fi}!*     Klein,  Le  Judaiame^  pp.  S2-8II. 

*  lt*ltSD5,  y*my,*Tpia.  Dr.  Ginsbuig  derives  it  from  ypofifiorwCa.  The 
•ctual  ijumbering  is  called  "  reckoning'' (p^ti^rt).  Bammidbar  BabW,  c 
25*     (Comp.    Ecc.    v-ii.  25,  27.)     Welder,  Jlimjiu  Theol  118, 

*  *  *  He  slinll  be  ciiUed  r  Namrene,  '*  Matt,  il  23,  This  it  probubly  an  iilliision 
to  Kdatr,  **a  bmnch."  Comp.  Ja.  xi,  1.  Sinai  and  Hagnr,  Gal.  iv.  25^ 
Claudius  =  A  nardx^^*  ^'*  ClaudU^  2  Tlif*ss.  ii.  7. 

*  Rftthcr  **  t)i(^spraut.'*     Coinp.  *ler.  xxiii.  5, 
»  Sttiibcdiin,  f.  ©8,  2,     v  -  ^^J ;  D  =  40  ;  n  -  8  -=  138. 

O  ^  40  ;  3  -  50 ;  n  =  8  ;  D  =  iO  =  18a, 
This  identification  contiimea  down  to  motkm  days* 
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writings,^  We  may  here  be  content  with  one  more  speci- 
men. In  Gen.  xxv,  21,  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
'*hh  wife"  (i^^^)  have  the  value  of  707,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  words  ^*\l)  ^,  "  fire  and  straw,*'  and  is  at  once 
mystically  connected  with  0 bad iah,  verse  lli"  the  house  of 
Jacob  shall  be  a  lire  .  .  ,  and  the  house  of  Esau  of  stubble.'*^ 
0£  the  applications  of  this  method  some  are  purely  frivolous, 
as  when  it  is  ioforred  that  Eliezer  wjis  alone  equal  to 
all  the  other  318  servants  of  Abraham  because  the  letters 
of  his  name  have  the  value  S18 ;  or  that  there  are  never 
less  than  3G  righteous  in  the  world,  because  in  Is.  xxx. 
18,  "  Blessed  are  all  those  that  wait  upon  Him/'  the  value 
of  the  word  "  upun  Him"  (i^}  is  36 ;  or  that  there  are  70 
nations  of  the  world  because  "  Gog  and  Magog  **  give  the 
number  70  ;  or  that  tlxere  are  003  w^ays  of  dying  because  the 
won!  for  *^  issues  of  death,"  in  Ps.  Lxviii.  21,  gives  the  number 
903  (niK^in).^  Some  of  the  references,  however,  became 
practically  important,  as  when  the  length  of  a  Nazarite*s  vow 
might  be  limited  to  30  days,  because  in  Num,  vi,  5,  "he  shall 
be  holy,"  the  word  "  he  shall  be  "  (n^n^)  gives  the  number  30  ; 
or  as  when  it  was  inferred  that  tliere  might  be  98  ways  of 
explaining  the  Law,  because  in  Cant.  ii.  4  the  word  for  **  and 
his  banner"  gives  the  number  49  (i^3il)  ;  or  again,  that  the 
Law^  had  613  precepts  because  the  word  for  '*  incense"  (niDp) 
gives  613.^     Sometimes  the  inference  even  acquires  for  the 

Mu  a  curious  pftj^age  of  De  praeacripiwne  haeretieortim,  c.  60,  TortuUiim 
spcflkfl  of  Gc^matm.  "Marcus  quidftiu  ct  Qolarhmns  novam  haemstim  ex 
Gra^corum  alpftahcta  componenU^,  Negant  euim  vcritatem  sine  istia  jiosiMa 
litteris  inveniri,  itnmo  totam  pleuitudlocm  et  porfectioiicTn  veritatis  in  istU 
litteria  eiKe  dispOBitam."  Hf  f^ayB  they  founded  the  doctrine  on  "1  am  a 
and  ».'*  Tims  becaufl«  -rfpitrTepA  =  tiOl  —  An,  they  said  that  the  Logos 
was  joined  to  Jei^ns  at  Baptiam  (Iren.  Ha^.t.  i.  14,  §  6).  Goitig  through 
the  alphah«t  in  a  reverse  order,  **  Computant  ogdoudas  et  deeadas,  ita  ut 
ftfferre  illomm  omues  vanitates  et  iueptum  sit  et  otiosuui/'  But  it  was  not 
only  Gnosticism  which  eagerly  availed  itself  of  Kahltalistic  exegesis.  Thus  wo 
find  the  mystic  explanation  of  Ahrahom's  BIS  AervantA  aB  a  ty^io  of  Christ, — 
T  {—  300)  being  the  Crr^j^s*  and  itj  (=  18)  beio^  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of 
Jesus— as  early  an  the  Epistle  of  Bamabaa  (c.  ix.)* 

*  8aiihedrin»  t  07,  2. 
»  Se*-  Benikhoth,  f,  8,  1, 

•  If  by  Athbaah  D  ia  changed  into  *|  t  Sec  Bnxt4:)rf,  Dc  Ahhreviatvru^ 
p.  57.  But  Thorah  gives  thi*  same  result  ■  H  ^  iOO  ;  t  =  6  ;  "1  =  200 ;  H  = 
6  —  611,  which,  with  the  Shema  and  the  first  eommundment  =  61 3» 
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Jewish  mind  a  stroog  theological  significance,  as  when  they 
inferred  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  only  day  of  the 
year  on  which  Sat^in  could  bring  no  accnsation,  because  the 
word  Hassatan  (|bCM)  gives  only  364.*  Sometimes  also  the 
method  was  used  to  explain  away  a  plain  fact  of  Scripture  which 
militated  with  Jewish  prejudices,  as  when  it  was  asserted  that 
Moses  did  not  marry  an  Ethiopian  woman  (Kushith)  but  a 
"  beautiful "  woman,  since  Kushith  }deld8  the  number  73G 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  fair  of  form  "  (nK'^D^nD^).  We  find 
this  kind  of  Gematria  used  cryptographically  by  St.  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  to  indicate  the  name  of  Nero,  as  it  is  used  in 
the  Sibylline  verses  to  indicate  the  name  of  Jesus  * 

There  were  two  other  branches  of  Gematria,  the  Arckite^ 
ionic,  which  concerned  itself  w^ith  calculations  respecting  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  and  the  ideal  Temple  of  Ezekiel  j  * 
and  the  Fig^irative*  (already  alluded  to),  which  speculated 
on  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  letters.  Thus  since  the  i  in 
the  word  m^,  and  the  r  in  the  word  im^\  ''  Hear  !  *'  are 
lengthened  in  Deut.  vi.  4,  we  are  told  that  this  is  meant 
(i.)  to  show  tlie  greatness  of  the  doctrine ;  (ii.)  to  show  the 
power  of  God  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  (l  =  4)  ; 
and  (iii.)  because  v  and  i  make  up  the  word  Tif,  "a  witness," 
We  find  a  curious  instance  of  architectonic  Gematria  in 
Josephua,  who,  in  referring  to  Ban.  ix,  27,  alludes  to  the 
Jewish  belief  that  the  Jewish  Temple  would  be  destroyed 
whenever  it  was  made  rectangular,  because  4  being  the 
signature  of  the  world  contradicts  the  idea  of  the  sanctuary. 
Now  the  Temple  became  rectangular  when  the  Zealots 
destroyed  the  tower  of  Antonia,^ 


1  Yomji,  t  20,  I. 

■  K«T.  liiL  18.  666  =  nDp  |1"U.  Nero  Caesar ;  Iren.  Ea^r,  v,  30 ; 
Sulp.  8ev,  E,  S.  ii.  29  ;  Orac.  SibyU.  i,  325.     'Ifjffovs  =  888, 

'  Etherid^  refera  to  Skichuiti'fi  Bcchinam  HapperMtkim^  p,  65,  for  some 
curious  [^particulars.     Eebr.  Lit.  p,  364. 

*  This  figurative  GemAtria  ia  called  H^H^.  In  their  minute  attentions  to 
IrimlitieB  tlie  Scribes  registered  the  important  fact  that  only  two  verses  of 
tli«  Law  begin  with  D  (Ex.  xxxii.  8  ;  Num.  xir.  19). 

•  Joi.  B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  4.  The  '*  de^iolating  wing  (5|J3)  of  abominntion " 
wtiS  rendered  ^^ayrner  of  abomination."  Coinp.  Phiio,  ViL  Mo^  p.  142; 
Mansmthi  i*  123, 
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11,  NoTARiKON  was  another  Kabbalistic  method.  The  name 
is  borrowed  from  Notarius,  ''  a  shorthand  writer/*  because 
theae  writers  used  letters  to  sUmd  for  words.^  It  consisted  in 
forming  words  by  the  combination  of  initial  and  terminal 
letters,  or  by  regarding  each  letter  of  a  word  as  the  initial 
letter  of  other  words.  The  famous  symbol  I'^ffv^  is  an 
instance  of  a  word  thus  interpreted,*  and  it  enabled  Chris- 
tians to  recognise  one  another,  Notarikon  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mislina,  and  in  Beresliith  Eabba,  §  46,  it  is  discussed 
whether  it  was  known  to  Abraham.'  A  few  specimens  will 
suffice.  In  Gen.  ii.  3  the  letters  of  ElohiM  LtmsotH  are  com* 
bined  into  Enulh,  "  Truth  "  The  letters  of  Adam  are  made 
to  stand  for  Adam,  David,  Messiah,  so  that  Adam's  soul  is 
said  t^:*  have  passed  into  those  of  David  and  the  Messiah,* 
In  Ps,  Ixxvii.  21,  the  word  "Thou  leddest"  (n*m)  is  made 
to  stand  for  Wonder,  Life,  Sea,  Law  *  to  imply  that  God 
had  wrought  Wonders  for  His  people,  given  them  Life, 
divided  the  Sea,  and  given  the  Law,  through  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Some  derived  the  name  Maccabee  from  Mi 
Kamoka  BaeUm  Yehovah,  "  Who  among  the  gods  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  Lord?"  (Ex,  xv.  11).»  These  methods 
remain  in  full  force  among  the  Talmudic  Jews  to  this 
day.  Annually,  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  the  PoUsh  Jews 
observe  "  the  Atonement  of  the  Cock,"  ^   and  the  head   of 

'  Sc©  Biixtorr,  L(x.  Tafm.  s.v.  ppnt]3.  Rabbi  Katban  defitje«  it  as  being 
yimetised  **  when  ooe  letter  is  made  to  stand  for  an  entire  thing/'  The  nttme 
Kfttihtali  is  thus  made  to  meaa  **  ily  j>rayer  is  here  accepti-d  before  the  Lord/* 
and  anokif  '*  I  '*  is  made  to  stand  for  **  I  myself  iTrrote  and  gave  it'* 

*  *l7l<r0vf  Xpifrrhs  Btov  Tihs  a«W/f».  Thu  Greelca  were,  as  Flut&rch  saya, 
familiiir   with    these   oTj^cm   4v    &pax^<Ti  t^ifois  itoKKiiv  ypafi^r^v  ivvafii^ 

*  Sbabbath,  lii,  5. 

*  NishmEith  Cbajim,  f.  152,  2.  Similaily  the  soul  of  Cain  paised  into 
those  of  J e thro  (>)»  Kor&b  (p),  and  the  Jlizraim-  ite  (D)  whom  Mosca  slew. 
Yalqn$  EeuhcnL  Another  notarikon  applied  to  tb*?  name  a&id  that  it  etood  for 
Dust,  Blood,  Bitterness  ("l©^,  ^\  ^^P,)*  The  ese  of  Notarikon  continued^ 
even  among  the  Fathers  ;  as  when  'Aff<£/i  is  said  to  imply  the  four  quart«ra  of 
the  world,  *A^wt(Ji,  Sv^rtj,  ^varoA'^,  fi€<r7ifi$pia, 

*  D»D3.  D**a  D%  mm, 

*  For  other  instances,  see  Budaeus,  Fhilo*.  Ehraeorum^  ^.  323  ;  Buxtorf, 
Ih  Abbreuiaturis^  p.  58 ;  ReucMin,  Dt  Catbala,  iii.  ;  CMarini,  L  57 ;  Ham- 
burger, Heaiw^rL  s.v.  Sehrift, 

^  Btrcause  in  one  liosa^igti  of  the  Talmud  133  (**  a  man  **)  La  used  for  ''a 
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the  household,  whirling  a  cock  round  his  head,  eichiinis: 
*'  Chalaphathi,  Temai-athi,  Kapparathi,"  "  This  is  my  subeti- 
tute,  my  commutation,  my  atonement "  The  initial  letteis  of 
these  words  make  the  word  Ckathak,  **  to  cut/*  and  conse- 
quently the  Angel  of  Death  is  called  Chatak  (inn).  The 
word  is  still  more  surrounded  by  mystic  associations,  because 
by  Gematria  it  yields  the  number  428,  which  is  also  funiishcd 
by  the  Hebrew  words,  "  This  shall  be  an  atonement  for 
thee."  1 

iii.  The  word  Tesioorah,  or  **  change,"  *  is  used  for  an  exe- 
getical  method  which  evolves  new  meanings  by  an  interchange 
of  letters.  Thus  in  Ps.  xxi.  2,  *'  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  Thy 
strength^  0  Lord,"  refers  to  "the  Messiah"  by  transposing 
n^p't  (shall  rejoice)  into  Mashiack.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  23,  "  my 
angel "  (*?¥?P)  is  transposed  into  Michael,  a*5  also  is  the  name 
Malachi !  ^  **  Chtrcvi"  **  a  ban/*  becomes  by  Temoorah 
racJutm,  "  pity,"  implying  that  there  is  always  nx)m  for 
repentance  ;  or  into  ramach,  of  which  the  numerical  equiva- 
lent i»  248,  showing  that  if  a  man  do  not  repent  the  curse 
will  smite  the  248  parts  of  tht3  body.  Reuchlin  argued  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  (Joshua)  in 
Hebrew  (mt^'n*)  gives  the  name  Jehovah,  and  the  letter  r, 
which  Btands  for  "  fire/'  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  Logos.*  Often 
the  methotl  becomes  one  of  simple  anagram,  as  when  the 
names  Balaam  Balak  are  turned  into  "  Yalley  of  Confusion.'^ 
It  is  possible  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  Temoorah  in  Rev,  xvi.  16,  where  the  mysterious 

*  rrvSD?  ")7  Vn^  ni.  The  name  of  this  angel  ia  also  given  by  ihe/nai 
letters  of  IT  nH  nn\Q, /'Thou  oponest  thine  hand,"  Fa,  clxr.  16.  I  tak« 
XhiM  modem  inatance,  which  shows;  the  e^traonlLn&ry  vitality  of  these  method*, 
from  Heralion'a  Treamret  qf  the  Talmud^  p.  107,  It  is  a  curious  iact,  whidi 
may  here  be  mentioned  in  pa^in^,  that  many  Kabb&lista  became  Christ iaxi% 
hewxao  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  &c,  are  supposed  to  he  deducible  by 
these  proceases,  bnt  much  more  becanse  they  are  said  to  be  iniplif^d  in  the 
Zohar.  Among  them  were  Ricci,  Otto,  Rittengal  (a  grandson  of  Abrabanel), 
who  translated  the  Jetsira  into  Latin  ;  and  Jacob  Frank,  who  took  with  him 
Aome  thousands  of  his  followers.    Beer,  Gt^ck.  (L  rrL  Seeten  d.  JueUn,  iL  309 

*  Called  by  some  ^IDH,  **  inversion." 

*  See  Kachmanidflis  in  Eitto*s  Cytlcp. 

*  The  name  Jesus  ts  however  ^fflB'^  in  Hebrew, 
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rd  Armageddon  may  be  meant  for  Haraiagedol,  i.e,  Roma 
Haggedolah,  Rotne  the  Great.  The  names  arc  also  iso- 
psc|»hic,  for  by  Gematria  they  are  both  equivalent  to  304.^ 

The  commonest  application  of  Temoorah  consists,  how- 
ever, in  snbstitiiting  for  each  letter  in  a  word  the  letter  which 
i^tands  in  an  equivalent  order  in  the  other  half  of  the  alpha- 
bc^t.^  This  was  called  Atbbasli,  Alham,  and  Atbach,  &c. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
seem  to  be  three  instances  of  it  in  the  Bible.  Thas  in 
Jer.  XXV.  26,  li.  41,  the  word  Sbeshach  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  a  cypher  for  Babel,  to  which  by  Atbbash  it 
is  equivalent.  No  Christian  interpreter  h&d  any  notion  what 
it  meant  till  Jerome  learned  the  secret  from  bis  Jewish 
teacher  Again  in  Jer,  li.  1,  the  meaningless  expression, 
*  th^m  that  dwdl  in  the  mid-d  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me/* 
becomes  luminous  if  for  leb-kamai  we  substitute  by  Athbash 
the  word  Kasdim,  or  Chaldeans  (see  v.  35).^  Similarly 
an  application  of  the  cipher  Albam  explains  an  otlierwise 
mysterious  name  in  la.  vii,  6.  E|jhraim,  Syria,  and  the 
son  of  Remaliah  there  take  evil  counsel  to  attack  Judah 
and  set  up  as  king  "  the  son  of  TuhealJ*  Who  was  this 
Tabeal  whose  name  never  occurs  elsewliere  ?  Mr.  Cheyne 
says  that  *'  he  was  evidently  a  Syrian ;  the  name  in 
Syriac  means  "God  is  good/'  just  as  Tav-Rimmon  nutans 
*'  Rimmon  is  good/'  Dr.  Kay  even  coDJectures  tiiat  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Naaman,  and  others  that  lue  was  a 
powerful  Ephraimitei  perhaps  Zichri  (2  Cbron.  xxvui. 
7).  Apply  the  Albam,  however,  and  for  Tabtial  (?3KD)  we 
get  K^Di,  wdiich  may  well  be  the  same  as  Remaliah,  either 
nsed   by   Isaiah  as  a  seornful  variation,  or  because  it  mny 


Hausrath,  yew  Test.  Tiriits,  i.  117. 

^  ThuB  III  Athbiiah  for  a.r.o.d.  »  kf\t  nre  substituted  the  corresponding 
letters  at  the  upposite  end  of  the  alphtibet,  naniLly  tii»  sii,  r,  &c.  Iti  Albam^ 
A.B.O.D.,  kc,  HTii  oxchnn&rd  with  l.m.n.b.,  &c.  R.  Chija,  the  Tanaite,  is  said 
to  liavo  invented  the  Atnbttsh  (Siikka,  f.  52,  2),  but  probivbly  it  was  much 
ttidtr.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  different  kitidg  of  thk 
Themeorah. 

*  EwRld  mny  be  ri^ht  in  supposiuj^  thnt  the  us©  of  these  Kabbalibiic 
methods  in  Jer.  xxv,  26»  li.  41,  in  inn  not  to  Jcrtmiah,  but  to  the  Babylonian 
editor  of  his  book.    Frophctcn  d,  Alkn  Buiuks,  ii.  247  ;  iiL  141, 
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have  originally  been  the  secret  watcliword  of  the  powerful 
cunspiracj. 

In  these  instances  we  have  only  the  traces  of  a  cypher 
itiggested  by  pt^licy  or  terror.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
anagrammatic  alphabets  have  been  used  from  time  iBime- 
morial  to  explain  certain  passages  of  Scripture.^  Tims,  in 
Prov,  xxix.  21,  where  it  is  said  that  '*  a  petted  slave  uiU  at 
last  become  a  man's  son/'  the  word  pi?,  rendered  **son" 
occurs  here  only.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  "  refractory/*  or 
*' ungrateful/'  and  Luther  happily  renders  it  ''so  will  er 
darnack  ein  Jiinlcer  scifn'*  But  by  applpng  another  Kabbalistic 
alphabet  (Athadi)-  we  get  for  mdnmi  the  word  "^1^!,  gjitlidaJi, 
**  testimony/'  and  the  verse  may  be  rendered  *'  ffe  whoaatufie& 
his  dedre  iri  this  wwM  against  him  it  ^ill  testify  at  the  end  ^ 
and  this  comment  is  as  old  as  the  Talmud. 

Besides  all  these  methods  there  was  yet  another  which 
consisted  in  altering  the  words  of  ttie  text  into  others 
which  resembled  them.  It  is  strange  that  this  absolutely 
arbitrary  device  for  making  the  Scriptures  say  exactly 
what  the  interpreter  wished  to  make  them  say  was 
defended  on  the  same  principle  of  letter-worship  as  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  The  method  was 
indefmitely  facilitated  by  the  plasticity  of  words  in  which 
the  vowel -points  could  be  altered  in  many  ways.  Thus  the 
Bible  was  forced  to  imply  thousands  of  things  of  which  its 
writers  never  dreamed.^  On  the  pretence  that  every  word  of 
it  was  supernaturally  communicated  by  Gi>d,  it  was  asserted 
that  if  words  sounded  at  all  like  other  words,  that  secondary 
meaning  must  also  be  implied  I  Hence  the  incessant  Rab- 
binic formula,  "  Iimd  not  so,  but  so,**^     Maimonides  says  that 

'  Sukka,  52,  2 ;  Giiisburg,  Elim  Livita,  p.  191,  aud*.r.  Mtdmsli  in  Kitto ; 
and  EubWloh,  p,  54  ]  Hftiiil>urger  I.  s,v.  l^hrift. 

'  For  Atbftcb  see  BihTtorf,  IkAhbnviatnHg^  and  Dr.  Giniliurg  in  Kitto,  f.f>. 

'  Afi  when  the  initiivl  word*  of  S*"]!  wt-re  made  to  stand  for  DN^  n-T»  [^^ 
(Father,  Spirit,  Son,)  aod  so  used  tui  uti  argnnjcnt  in  favour  of  thi^  Trinity  :  or 
jt«  when  tbu  Jews  said  timt  th«  world  was  ci'cated  on  the  first  of  Tisri,  WcaGis« 
thtt  lirttt  word  of  Genewls,  Btsreshilhj  can  bo  tmnaposed  into  Bethisii.  S*?e 
(Jiajkitim,  Fhilohg.  *S(ier.  425,  438, 

*  p  HpH  TD  *lpn  7W,  Hirschfehi  says,  **  M«n  konnto  otwns  ttrnjieiim 
Mtid  wrUndcmj    ind^m  nittQ   sagtc,    Wenii    man  dio    Worte  venmdert  odex 
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the  intention  was  not  to  destroy  the  BibUcal  rea^iing,  hut  to 
add  to  it  a  poetic  (1)  figure,^  Thus,  in  Is,  ii.  22,  *'  for  wherein 
is  he  to  be  ticcoiuited  oft"  by  reading  "^V?,  '*  a  high  place,"  for 
nf  3,  "  wherein/'  they  get  the  deduction  that  whoever  salutes 
his  neighbour  before  prayer  makes  him  aa  it  were  a  high 
place  1  ^  And  if  they  desire  to  glorify  the  Sahhath  they 
read,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  keej-veth  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
shali  ht  pardoned'^  instead  of  **  that  l^eepeth  the  Sabbath 
from  poHidmff  it'*  ^ 

VII.  The  results  of  our  long  inquiry  are  very  saddening.  We 
have  seen  something  aUke  of  the  methods  and  of  the  results 
of  exegesis  as  practised  for  neiirly  2,000  years  by  the  very 
nation  to  which  were  entrusted  **the  oracles  of  God/'  We 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  have  been 
fur  the  most  part  radically  untenable,  tlie  results  all  but  abso- 
lutely valueless.*  The  letter-woi-ship  and  the  traditionahsm, 
which  date  their  oiigin  from  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  idolatry 
of  the  Law,  the  exaltation  of  ceremonial,  the  quenching  of 
the  living  and  mighty  spirit  of  prophecy,  tlie  pedantry,  the 
tyranny,  the  exclusiveness,  the  haughty  self-csaltation  of 
Bahhinism,  the  gro\Hh  of  an  extravagant  reverence  for  the 
oral  rules  which  formed  the  "  hedge  about  the  Law/'  are 
results  in  themselves  deplorable  j  but  they  become  still  more 
deplorable  wlien  we  see  that  meanwhile  all  that  was  essential, 
divine,  and  spiritual  in  the  Law  was  set  at  naught  by  human 
inventions.  Exegesis  became  a  mere  art  of  leading  astray. 
It  ended  in  Pharisaism  with  all  its  fatal  evils,  stihstitnting  an 
empty  externa! ism  for  the  religion  of  the  heart,  making  more 
of  fringes  and  phylacteries  than  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 
The  profession  of  Bibliolatry  slowly  but  surely  undermined 

ttmstellt  so  giebt  e»  einem  Sinn  \md  fine  Bpi!tmtnn|»  ah,  die  ^enaa  liberein, 
vUmmt  mit  dcm  was  niati  in  tier  Bibcl  erwarkt/" !  "     IIaJ(u:h.  RteijfM^,  164. 

*  Moreh  Nerocliim,  lii.  13.   S««  EiBenmenger,  Enid,  Judcnth.  \,  c,  81 
s  n(»rakhot]i,  f.  14,  1.  ,     ,  .- 

'  In  Is.  IvL  2,  by  readinj?  17  VdD  for  1?7nO.  In  the  same  vera«  by 
reading  Enos  for  **  tha  niftn,"  lliey  arcu*  tlmt  even  lui  idolater  (Gen.  iv.  26) 
flhall  ln'  forjyiven  if  be  keeiis  the  Sttbbotn, 

*  "The  mles  for  this  cxe^esi.»i  ftiri>riJed  as  grent  a  facility  fnr  inti-oducinu 
into  the  tftxt,  ns  for  d<  (hieing  from  it,  iiny  and  i;very  imaginable  conceit/' 
Ciosburg,  Coheidh,  p  30. 
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tlie  Bible  which  it  nomiiijilly  worshipped.  The  long 
labours  and  discti&sions  of  Sopherim,  Tanaim,  Amoraim, 
Saboraiui,  and  Gaoiiim  have  left  Uit  a  luiiiimum  of  valuable 
result.  The  HalakLa  was  void  of  all  spiritual  significance. 
Ceremonialism  tlourisbed  under  its  auspices,  but  morality 
decayed.^  The  sepnlclu^e  glistened  white,  but  within  it 
Wiis  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  Haggada,  though  it 
had  nobler  elements,  lost  it-self  in  monstrous  combinations, 
and  buried  the  natural  simplieity  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
tinder  masses  of  legendary  distortion.  The  Qabbala  was 
an  arbitrary  mysticism  which  led  to  nothing  but  delusion, 
and  was  devoid  of  any  foundation  in  any  one  of  its 
developments.  It  is  true  that  we  must  not  take  literally  all 
that  we  find  in  the  Rabbinic  wTitings.  They  abound  in 
unsolved  enigmas,  and  doubtless  had  many  meanings  to 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  we  have  lost  the  key.^  The 
fact,  however,  remains — that  volumes  might  be  tilled  with 
thousands  of  specimens  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  be  most  baseless  in 
method,  or  most  wide  of  all  tnith  in  the  conclusions  formed. 
We  should  be  paying  to  Talraudism  too  high  a  comphnient, 
were  we  to  say  that  it  is  like 


**  The  pleaclied  bower, 
Whero  hanoysucklcs  ripened  by  the  aun 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enti^r/' 

The  most  distinctive  flowers  of  the  Talmud  are  artificial 
flowers — flowere  by  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
deceived* 


'  See  Psalin.  Solomou,  ir,  3,  4  j  viiu  9-11  (HDgenftjM,  Messias  Judaeorum, 
^  12). 

'  Toworila  the  close  of  t!ie  fifteentli  centnry  maiiy  niristiana  like  MiraiiiliiTi 
und  Reuclilin  wt-re  eager  to  aturly  the  Qftbhftln,  and  bllias  Levita  was  palron- 
iaed  by  Cju-^ljiial  Egiditii  cJe  Viterho.  Mirandola  thought  that  he  found 
'•  more  Clmatianity  than  JitdaisTri  in  the  Qfthbnla— the  TriDitv.  Incamatioru 
original  Bin,  rederantion^  An^^-lolopy,  Purgatorj'/*  &c,,  **  in  fact  the  wiitie 
gospel  which  wo  find  in  St.  Paul,  DioDysius,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine.  *• 
Pope  Sixtua  IV,  wished  the  Kaht«aUstiu  writings  to  be  rendered  into  I^tin. 
Bee  Ginaburgp  The  Mct^tnyrefh  Ha  Mnsmnth  of  Elias  LcYita,  In  trod.  p.  12.  If 
fhece  be  uny thing  diBtincrively  Christian  in  Eahlali&MQ,  it  \a  hLitoricall/ 
derivuble  from  Cliristianity  itself. 
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To  the  Jewisli  scholars  we  owe  indeed  tlie  bouii  of  a  text 
preserved  to  the  otoiust  of  their  powor :  we  owe  tlie  priceless 
labour  of  the  earlier  Miis^orets,  and  the  philolog-ical  know- 
ledge of  those  mediaeval  Rabbis  who  furnished  the  grammars 
and  lexicons  on  whicli,  after  fifteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 
a  sounder  exegetic  method  was  gradually  built.  Indirectly 
too  they  have  preserv^ed  for  us  in  their  writings  many  tradi- 
tional facts  of  an  interest  and  importance  greatt^r  tliau  have 
yet  been  fully  understood.  But  even  the  most  favourable 
estimate  must  reluctantly  admit  that  their  writings  are 
principally  valuable  to  the  historian,  the  ai'chaeeJogist,  and 
the  student  of  psycliology,  and  that  it  is  indirectly  fiu-  more 
than  directly  that,  fiom  the  days  of  Ezra  to  the  days  of 
MaimonideSt  they  have  funiishotl  us  witli  anything  uf  intiinsic 
value  for  the  right  apprehension  of  Holy  Writ. 

Is  that  a  harsh  judgment  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  judgment  nf 
Himself.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  exegetic 
principles  which  find  their  full  development  in  the  Talmud 
aod  the  Midrash  formeil  the  main  elements  of  the  popuhn* 
religionism.  And  Christ's  judgment  of  those  principles  was 
luminous  and  emphatic.  It  was  '*  Why  do  ye  transgress  the 
commandment  of  God  by  your  tmdition  ?"  ^  It  was  "  Ye  have 
made  void  the  Law  of  God  because  of  your  traditioD/'  '^  It 
was  '*  In  vain  do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  as  their  doctrine 
the  precepts  of  men."  *  It  was  **  Yc  read  the  Scriptures  and 
ye  will  not  come  unto  Me."  * 


^  Matt,  XV,  3. 
>  Matt.  rv.  0, 


*  aiatt.  XV.  6. 

*  Johfl  V.  39,  40. 


"  There  was  a  flute  in  the  Temple  preserved  from  the  days  of  Moses, 
smooth,  thin,  formed  of  a  reed.  At  the  command  of  the  king  it  was 
overlaid  with  gold,  which  made  the  sound  less  pleasant  There  was  also 
a  cymbal  and  a  mortar,  preserved  from  the  time  of  Moses  which  had 
become  injured.  Workmen  of  Alexandria  were  sent  for  by  the  wise 
men,  who  mended  them  ;  but  this  so  impaired  their  eflBciency  that  they 
had  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition." — Eirechin,  f.  10,  2. 

'*  Lacte  gypsum  male  miscetur." — Iren. 

*E(  oZ  {^ikStvos)  olfiai  KcH  vciff  6  dXXrjyopiKos  iv  'ExjcXi/iri^  \6yos  tn^tv 
apxriy  tlfrpvrjvai. — Photius,  Cod,  cv. 

"rovTo  avfAirtuf  t6  iKkticrucbv  ....  <^7fii." — Cleh.  Albx.  Strom.  1  c.  7, 
§37. 

^xiliop  yap  ra  vdpra  fj  rA  irXctora  r^9  vofAoBtaias  dWrjyopuTai. — Philo, 
De  Josepho,  §  6. 


LECTURE  III 


ALEXANDRIAN   EXEGESIS. 

"  In  thjit  ciny  shnil  tlierc  be  %n  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  tke  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  tJie  Lord."— Is*  lix.  19» 

The  great  secular  tendencies  of  Exegesis  among  the  Jews 
fall  under  two  widely  diflerent  divisions. 

One  of  thesCt  tbat  of  the  Rabbis  of  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
was  national,  orthodox,  indigenous,  of  whieh  in  the  last  Lecture 
ve  traced  the  growth  and  considered  the  methods.  Their  aim 
vas,  as  we  have  seen,  to  interpret  and  to  develop  tlie  sacred 
books  by  the  methods  of  tlie  Halakba,  the  Haggada,  and  the 
Qabbala,  and  the  main  monuments  of  their  labours  are  the 
Talmud,  the  Targums,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Massora. 

The  other  great  stream  of  exegetic  tendency  was  the 
Alexandrian.  It  represented  the  workings  of  the  Jewish 
mind  when  it  no  longer  maintained  its  rigid  and  exclusive 
jealou^  of  foreign  influences,  but  had  absorbed  into  its  very 
life-blood  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  of  extreme  interest 
and  importance,  because,  even  more  than  Palestinian  ex- 
egesis, it  left  deep  traces  on  the  Biblical  studies  of  the 
Cliristian  Church.  Its  cliief  monument  is  the  writings  of 
Philo. 

1.  The  Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People,  which  familiarised 
the  world  with  a  purer  morality  and  a  monotheistic  faith, 
was  one  of  the  methods  of  the  divine  economy  for  preparing 
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the  way  of  the  Lord  and  makiog  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  GcmI.  The  |x)litical  unity  given  t-o  the 
government  of  many  nations  by  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  unity  of  language  created  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  helped  to  further  the  same  great  end.  The 
letters  of  Hebrew,  and  Gret-k,  and  Latin  above  the  Cross  were 
a  symbol  of  the  testimony  given  to  Christ  by  tlie  three 
noblest  languages  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  great  providential  end — the  spread  of  the  King- 
dom of  God — could  never  have  been  achieved  if  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  had  retained  that  attitude  of  isolation 
which  it  had  l>een  the  main  object  of  Rabbinism  to  secure. 
If  outside  the  range  of  Rabbinism  '*  the  hedge  about  the  law  " 
had  not  been  broken  into  and  trampled  down  in  every  direction, 
millions  of  Jews  could  never  have  adopted  Greek  customs 
and  Greek  conceptions,  nor  could  they  have  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  a  world -religion  over  the  superstitions  of  a  decaying 
Paganism,  In  vain  did  the  Rabbis  of  JeiTisalcm  endeavour 
to  stem  the  ativaneing  tide  of  Hellenic  influences  among 
their  countrymen.  The  memorable  eighteen  ordinances,  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  school  of  Rabbi  Hananiali  shortly  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem/  had  been  opposed  by  the  mihler  HilleUtea, 
but  they  had  been  pjissed  amid  blows  and  bloodshed,  and 
their  express  object  was  to  cleave  a  yet  deeper  rift  of  difference 
between  the  Jews  and  the  heathen.  But  all  such  precautions 
were  in  vain.  The  drift  of  universal  tendency  was  agaiuBt 
them.  The  will  of  God,  clearly  manifested  in  the  progress  of 
events,  and  revealed  yet  more  clearly  by  the  teachmg  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  showed  that  the  day  was  come  when  Mosaism 
was  to  be  abrogated.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  system 
so  jealously  maintained  by  the  Rabbis  was  not  Mosaism 
at  all,   but  an   immense  superstructure  of  precedents   |x.'r- 

^  The  Shemoneh  Esieh  ;  Sluibbtitli,  i.  7 ;  Gnitx,  iii.  AU  ;  Dorenbourg,  274. 
It  was  aaserted  lliut  120  dderH,  and  iimong  thcin  tie  vera!  propliet«,  had  a  ahare 
in  corapcaiog  them,  Megillti^  f.  17,  2.  Samuel  the  Little  tnnk  ai;>ecial  \mxi 
iti  them.  Berakhoth,  f.  *ll^  2.  Those  oidinixnces,  to  wlufh  the  Mishna  only 
idlude-i,  (ire  fonnd  in  n  har<iU>a  of  IL  tSiineon  ben  Jochai  hi  the  second  centur}-. 
They  cousist  of  [prohibitions  which  rendered  nil  iDterconrse  h^tween  Pagun 
mid  ortliodor  Jews  impossible.     See  Lift  of  St.  Paul^  i.  129, 
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vaded  by  a  different  and  less  noble  spirit  than  that  of  Moses, 
and  built  only  upon  the  drifting  sand  of  fragments  and 
inferences.     Such  a  system  was  useless  for  mankind* 

But  meanwhile  God  became  His  own  Interpreter*  The 
little  corner  of  the  MediterraQean,  bulwarked  with  sea, 
mountains,  and  deserts,  in  which  t'ur  two  thousand  years  He 
had  kept  alive  some  knowledge  of  His  name,  became  the 
battle-field  of  heathen  conquerors.  The  Chosen  People  were 
carried  away  captive,  and  the  faith  wlueh  had  been  cherished 
in  their  narrow  borders  went  forth  in  its  glory  and  its 
consummation  to  conquer  the  whole  world. ^ 

But  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jeiiisalem  a  complete 
change  had  come  over  the  views,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the 
most  cultivated  children  of  the  Dispersion.  Commerce  had 
become  universal  among  them,  and  commerce  is  the  great 
disseminator  of  cosmopolitan  ideas.  It  had  for  this  very 
reason  l>een  discouraged  by  Moses  in  the  days  when  the 
mission  of  Israel  had  been  to  retain  and  not  to  diffuse  the 
revelation  of  the  One  True  God,  Of  the  Hellenists  of  the 
Dispersion,  some,  indeed,  strove  to  keep  alive  among  them- 
selves the  Hebraising  views  of  the  narrowest  schools  of 
Jerusalem,  but  the  great  majority  learnt,  even  insensibly  and 
unconsciously,  the  lessons  of  circumstance.  They  kept  up 
respectful  relations  with  the  old  hierarchy,  but  they  moved  in 
a  different  world.  They  could  not  sweep  away  the  songs  and 
philosophy  of  Hellas  as  mere  '*  books  of  outsiders."  ^  UHien 
once  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  sunlight  of  Attic 
literature  there  could  not  but  ensue  some  lifting  of  the 
hea^^  fogs  of  Rabbinic  Scholasticism.  They  could  not  fiul 
to  unlearn  the  tenets  of  a  narrow  particularism,  and  to  feel 
that— 

"  All  knowledge  is  not  couched  in  Moaea'  law, 
The  Pcuta touch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote. 
The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach, 
To  admiration^  tanght  by  Nature's  light.'* 

It  was  only  in  virtue  of  this  widened  sympathy  that  the 
different*coloured  streams  of  Judaism  and  Heilenism  mingled 


*  Eeim,  Jtm  wm  Kazara,  L  205. 


Alexandria. 

their  waters  in  a  corauion  lake.  Alexandrian  Judaism  was 
Judaism  tinged  with  Hellenic  culture,  and  from  Alexandrian 
Judaism  were  developed  the  learned  schools  of  Alexandrian 
Christianity. 

For  it  was  almost  eschisively  in  the  splendid  city  of 
Alexandria  that  the  fusion  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Jewish 
religion  took  place.  Egypt  had  been  the  House  of  Bondage 
for  the  fathei^s,  but  it  became,  as  a  Jewish  historian  has  ex- 
pressed it,  a  School  of  Wisdom  for  the  children.^ 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  not  like  those  which  merely 
disturbed  for  a  moment  the  dreams  of  the  brooding  East^ 
They  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  cordial 
interchange  of  Greek  and  Eastern  ideas.^  By  the  founding 
of  Alexandria,  "the  great  Ematliian  Conqueror"  left  his 
deepest  mark  upon  human  histor}-.*  Its  commodious  harbour, 
its  noble  Pharos,  its  magnificent  buildings,  its  regular 
structure,  its  healthy  climate,  its  supply  of  pure  water,  its 
unrivalled  position,  made  its  market  a  rendez\'ous  for  the 
merchants  of  the  world.  The  patronage  of  art  and  literature 
by  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  magnificent  encouragement  of 
research  by  the  Lectures  and  Libmries  of  the  Serapeium,  the 
Museum  with  its  400,000  volumes^  the  free  toleration 
accorded  to  Oriented  theosophy,  to  Greek  culture,  to  Jewish 
faith,    made    it  a   hotbed    of  intellectual    excitement.      In 


*  Griitz.     Philo  talks  of  ^^trtpa  * AKt^wBptla,    Le§.  ad  €faium,  §  22. 

*  *•  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blwt, 

In  putient,  docp  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  p<i«t, 
Then  plunged  in  thought  agun." 

— 3Uj  THJiW  Ab>^old. 
i  Mtkny  Greek  words  are  transliterated  in  the  Tulmud,  and  it  contAins  not  • 
few  purely  Greek  conceptions.     See  Low,  Frakt.  EinL  129,     Many  fminent 
Rahbis  bore   Greek  names    (Alexander,    Auti^nus,    Trypho,    Anstobuloft^ 
Etjthtines,  &c.).     Three  chests  in  Herod's  temple  were  marked  c^  0,  7. 

*  On  the  civilJjEing  and  cosmopolitan  mission  of  Alexander,  see  Plnisrcli, 
De  Akx,  Virt  §  16  ;  Ckhler,  ,v.r.  Voik,  Gotten  (Herzog).  On  Alexmndria 
jti^oTally,  see  Strabo,  XTii,  1  ;  Diodonis,  xvii.  52 ;  Pliny,  ff.  K,  ▼.  10^  ke. 
AH  that  is  inip>ortant  as  bearin;;  on  our  subject  may  be  seen  in  HatitfFat2t» 
ymt.  Ztxtg.  Die  Z^U  d.  Apost^U  i.  124,  ^/. 

*  For  An  amusing  sketch  of  Alexan<lrian  lecture-room*,  »e«  PhUo,  Dt  CofHf* 
£ntd,  GraL  §  13  ;  D&hn$,  L  9. 
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Alexandria  the  people  of  Moses  met  the  pupils  of  Aristotle 
and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  city  became  the  common 
cradle  of  Poets  and  Geometricians,  of  Critics  and  Atheists,  of 
Philonians  and  Neoplatonists,  of  Gnostics  and  of  the  scholars 
of  Origen.i 

To  the  Jews  the  city  offered  special  attractions.  Eight 
thousand  of  them  had  been  settled  in  the  Thebais  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.-  The  wise  policy  of  tlie  House  of  Lagos  had 
given  them  a  free  citizenship  and  had  protected  them  in  their 
growttig  prosperity  from  the  suspicion,  rivalry,  and  hatred 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  race  to 
excite  in  all  the  peoples  among  whom  they  settle.^  Before 
the  Christian  era  they  had  increased  to  a  million  souls.  They 
occupied  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria,*  and  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  absorbed  the  chief  share  in 
the  traffic  of  the  city.  They  had  especially  secured  the 
pecuniary  monopoly  of  the  corn-ships  which  carried  the 
har\'ests  of  Egypt  to  the  granaries  of  Rome.^  Their  Alabarch 
became  a  person  of  great  distinction,'^  and  their  Sanhedrin 
sat  in  an  unequalled  Synagogue  *'  on  golden  seats  frequent 
and  full" ' 

^  See  tbo  remurkfible  letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  to  SeveriaEUs,  in  which 
ftiesajs  (with  great  exaggeration)  th>it  iln*  (liristiana  and  the  worshipjwra  of 
SerapiB  were  hardly  to  be  distinffoiafacil  tVom  inch  other,  and  that  alike  thesb 
juid  the  Jews  were  all  mathcmnticl.  See  tuo  Matter,  HinL  da  l\£cole  d*Alt:r. 
l!»-23»  and  paamti ;  M.  J.  Denis,  Lu  Philos,  dc  Qng.  p.  2, 

«  B.C,  332  ;  Jos.  C.  Ap,  ii.  4  ;  B.  J.  ii.  16,  ^  4  ;  18,  §  7  ;  Philo,  t\  Flate. 
poftim  ;  Herzfeld,  iii.  436»  sq.  ;  Gnitz,  iii,  25(t,  ^^q.  ;  Jost,  i,  S5I  »q.  ; 
Ewaldi  iv,  308,  itg.  ;  vL  238,  nq.  Was  tlm  settlement  of  the  natnre  ot  a 
*  *  dejKjrtalion  '* !  Jf  so,  it  was  very  humanely  carried  out  [Stxabo,  ap,  Jos» 
Antt.  XIV.  7,  §  2). 

*  Joa.  Antt.  lit  1.  According  to  the  highly  exaggerated  statement  of  Psendn- 
Aristeas,  Ptolemy  Phi  lad  ulphns  (D.t\  285)  released  more  than  100,000  Jewish 
akves.  It  is  certain  that  sdter  tUe  Battle  of  Ipjjna  (u,c.  yOl)  thtiuasnds  of 
Jews  stttled  in  Alexandria  (Jos*  O.  Apion,  L  22),  nnd  Jose  pi  ins  said  of  Onias 
and  DoBithena  that  riiilometor  intrusted  to  the  .h-ws  r^v  BatnAvUu'  SXijv, 
C.  Ap.  iv.  5. 

*  Pkilo,  in  Fia€f.  §  8,  *  Pbilo.  in  Flacc,  §  6. 

«  Joa.  Antt.  niY.  4,  §§  1-4  ;  \\\,  2.  On  the  ill-understood  title,  see 
Giftsenius,  #,r.  in  Erach  and  Grnber,  and  Forcellini,  s.v.  Arabirchea, 

'  Gratz,  iiL  20,  Of  the  Temple  of  Onias  not  much  can  be  said.  It  ntver 
pQSaeiiked  any  great  importance.  Kwnen^  iii.  183.  *'  Whoever  has  not  seen 
the  Great  Synagogue  of  Alexandria  has  not  seen  the  glory  of  ItsraeL  Each  of 
the  seventy-one  chairs  was  worth  no  less  thau  twcnty-ono  myriad  talents 
of  gold  !  A  ttag  had  to  be  waved  to  show  the  people  when  to  say  Amen  !  " 
Sukkah,  f.  51,  2. 
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IL  It  was  natural  that  this  \tist  body  of  cultivated  iini 
prosperous  Jews,  who  were  equally  igooraot  of  the  Hubrew  in 
which  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read,  and  of  the  Aramaic  into 
which  they  were  translated  by  tlie  Meturgemans  of  Palestine, 
should  desire  to  possess  their  sacred  books  in  the  Gruek 
language,  which  alone  they  imdei-stood.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  strong  feelin<^  against  the  translation  of  the  Law  inUy 
an  unhallowed  tongue,  and  the  strength  of  this  feeling  is 
shown  even  in  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Arist^as,  He  makes 
Dumetrius  Phalereus  tell  Ptolemy  that  Theopompus  had  been 
smitten  with  madness  for  tliirty  days  for  introducing  into  Uis 
history  some  iacts  deri\  ed  from  an  older  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  that  the  tragedian  Theodektes  had  been 
struck  blind  for  expressing  Jewisli  truths  in  a  Greek  drama. 
But  arbitrary  religious  convictions  always  give  way  to  human 
convenience  and  necessity.  Common  sense  prevailed  over 
theological  prejudice,  and  the  Version  for  which  the  Eabbis 
kept  an  annual  fast  became  tlie  richest  blessing  uf  their 
fellow-countrymen  throughout  the  worhh 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
Septyagint  version.  It  is,  bowevur*  certain  that,  whether  it 
originated  in  the  daily  needs  of  worship  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  or  was  produced  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
Ptolemies  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  treasures  of  their 
great  Library,  that  famous  translation  became  *'the  first 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.**-  As  regards  Judaism,  it  kept 
milliiuis  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  so  that  they  neither 
iMicame  Macedonians  in  Philippi  nor  Spaniards  inGa^le^.^  As 
regards  Christianity,  it  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  language,  and  therefore  also  inevitably  ovi^-r  the  tlinughts. 
uf  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists*     Further  than  this  its 

1  An  regards  the  LXX.  tho  Talmud  i$  aelf-contrndictory.  Sec  Wogu*, 
p.  186. 

»  See  Philo,  Fit.  Moa.  ii  §  7. 

»  Hausrath,  I.e.  p.  129, 

*  On  the  Septufigint,  see  CIqiti.  Stmm,  1.  P,  §  45  ;  Eiiscb.  Pntep.  Ev.  ix.  S, 
xiii.  12  lAnsteacHtjftoria.  LXX II. ;  IiUerpr. ;  Philo,  Vit.  Moa,  ii.  §^5-8.  Jofi.  AiUt, 
ProL  §  3,  xiL  2  ,•  C.  Aft,  ii.  4  ;  Hody,  /Jr  BibL  Tw/!,  OrirMMihus,  Oxf,  1705; 
Frankul,  Vorsttidimi  GrdU,  iii.  26-46*  4211-440.  HprzfeKK  O^mU.  if.  rolk€A 
IfnuU,  ii,  534-556  ;   D^lioe,  JleligionsjihiL  it  1-72  ;  Stanley,  JeiCijth  Churchy 
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effects  upon  the  exegesis  of  Christendom  can  hanily  be 
exaggerated*  The  universal  acceptance  -of  the  fables  about 
its  origin  narrated  in  the  forged  Epistle  of  Aristeas,  the 
supernatural  touches  which  from  time  to  time  were  added  k> 
those  fables  bj  Philo  and  Josephus,^  the  tredulitj  with  which 
Justin  Martyr,  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  accepted  the 
inventions  of  the  Alexandrian  guides  aboniG  the  seventy  cellsr 
tended  to  deepen  the  disastrous  superstition  as  to  a 
"mechanical  and  verbal  dictation  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
Greek  version  is  quoted  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  ^vriters 
of  the  New  Testament,  even  in  passages  where  it  diverges 
widely  from  the  original,^  and  it  furnished  them  with  not  a 
few  of  the  technical  terms  of  Christian  Theology.  It  was 
partly  on  this  account  that  the  belief  in  its  inspiration,  asserted 
by  Philo*  and  by  the  forged  lett^-r  of  Aristeas,  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  Irenaeus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius 
and  Augustine,  and  opposed  in  vain  by  the  better  sense  and 
more  critical  knowledge  of  Jerome.^ 

It  is  impossible  that  a  translation  should  convey  to  any 
reader  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.  Even  where  glaring 
errors  are  avoided,  where  the  version  is  faithful,  where  the 
inJluence  of  religioua  or  other  bias  is  resisted,  so  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  shades  of  thought  conveyed  by  words 
in  differ ent  languages,  that  even  the  Son  of  Sirach  in  trans- 
lating    the   work   of   his   grandfather    had    been   forced   to 

iiL  255-2fl2.     The  chief  Talmndic  passage  abotit  the  LXX.  is  the  ciiriotig  om 
Megilla,  f.  9,  1.     For  tlic  benring  of  tht  woixl  ytiTxrat  (Josh,  viii,  IS)  on  tho 
date  see  Hody,  l>e  BihL  Ttiri  ;  "W'oKue,  HiH,  tk  la  Bihk,  pp.  13(5-143  iibimprtw 
^  Jos.  JnU.  xiL  2,  ^§  2-14  ;  Philo,  Va.  Mas.  il  §  7. 

*  Joat.  Mart.  A}ioL  13  ;  Ambros.  inPtt,  48.  No.  74,  See  KlauBen^  AugiutimUt 
pp.  74-79.  The  name  Septnagiut  lUAj,  as  Hitzig  thinks  {Grjsch.  Fotkes  Jsr. 
341 },  be  doe  to  the  sanction  of  the  version  by  the  Ah^iatidriau  Sunhedrm,  The 
date  of  its  ("nilier  portions  is  ahout  B-o.  270-250.  The  work  of  some  fifteen 
hands  at  least  may  bo  recognised  in  it,  and  the  different  tranalattirs  were 
differently  endowed. 

*  Oat  of  275  passages  quoted  from  the  0.  T.  in  the  New,  theru  are  37 
in  which  the  LXX.  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew. 

<  Philo,  Fit.  Mm.  ii.  0,  7,  where  he  mcntionfl  the  annual  festiTal  {iopt^ 
Kfil  iray^yvpis)  in  houour  of  the  event  in  the  Island  nf  Pharos. 

'^  Iren.  Maer,  iil  25  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strum.  1,  9,  §  43;  Epipban.  De  Pond, 
iiL  6,  9-11  ;  Aug,  De  Doctr.  Christ  iL  15;  IM  Civ,  IkU  xviii.  42  ;  Jer. 
Proicf.  in  FcnL  "  N^cio  unis  primns  auctor  cellnhu  Alexandrite  mendacia 
suo  cxatruxerit.**    Cf.  Pnr^.  in  Pamlip. 
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remark  that  "  the  same  things  uttered  in  Hebrew  and  trans- 
lated in  another  tongue  have  not  the  samo  force  in  them  ; 
and  not  only  these  things,  but  the  Law  itself,  and  the 
prophets^  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference 
when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  language."  ^  St.  Jerome, 
for  instance,  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  unfaith- 
fulness in  rendering  fieravoetre  by  '' pocnUerUiam  agite''  but 
those  words,  from  the  special  connotation  which  tliey  had 
long  received,  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  Luther  and  of  his 
contemporariea  no  other  sense  than  the  totally  different 
one  "  do  penance."  It  cainc  like  a  revelation  to  Luther's 
mind  when  he  found  that  the  original  word  meant  " repent*' 
and  this  was  one  of  the  influences  which  led  him  in  offer  to 
his  native  country  the  translatioii  of  Scripture  which  has 
formed  her  language. 

The  Jews  early  learnt  to  dislike  the  Septuagint  The 
Christians  used  it  in  their  Messianic  controversies,  and  even 
accused  the  Jews-^uite  groundlessly^of  having  falsified 
the  original  in  passages  which  bore  on  Christian  contro- 
versy. The  Jews  couhl  easily  justify  themselves  against 
such  a  charge,'*  but  their  uio.st  orthodox  Rabbis  soon  began 
to  declare  that  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Law  was  a  crime 
and  a  misfortnne  as  bad  for  Israel  as  the  day  on  which  the 
golden  calf  was  made.*  Since  the  disaster  was  no  longer 
reparable,  they  entrenched  themselves,  on  the  one  hand  in 
methods  of  interpretation  which  professed  to  preserv^e  for 
their  own  possession  the  true  sense  of  Scripture^  and,  on  the 
other,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  preference  into  the 
scale  of  the  versions  of  Aquihi  ^  and  of  the  Judaising  heretics, 


*  Prol.  to  Eecla«.  ou  funpai^  lx*«  'rh^  Sia^opciv, 
tin  B.C.  132. 


Jcsua  lien  Sirach  came  to 


^', 


be  pondering  ^pv^w^^  in  Fs.  xxi.  J  6  (AqniU,  ^(rxv^wj,  and  the  non- 
ncoeptanoe  of  tho  JewisJi  reading  AVr^irf,  *'  like  &  lion,'*  ia  one  striking  disproof 
of  the  ehaife. 

*  Soplienm,  i.  7  ;  Griitz,  iii.  429  :  Zun^,  GiAksd.  ForL  05. 

*  piKortfidrtpov  ^triarvv^ivos  ira/>^  *loviaiotfs  ifpfttivtvKiyai  riiv  ypaip4\Vt 
Orig,  Ep,  ad  J/rknn,  Aquilae  secnnd^  cditio  (|iiain  Hebraei  kot'  axpiBtioy 
iiominant,  Jcr.  ad  Eztclh.  c.  3.  If  the  cuiTent  of  llie  timea  had  not  run  too 
strongly  AgainBt  them,  Ai^iba  and  other  Rabbis  would  have  refused  the  use  of 
uuj  tmusfition. 
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Theodotion  and  Symmachiis.  Aqiba,  indeed,  tried  in  vain 
to  forbid  tlie  use  of  mij/  tmnslatioDp  and  merely  aequiesced  in 
the  one  whicli  was  most  opposed  to  the  Christians.  His 
pupil,  Aquila,  was  so  slavishly  literal  that,  following  the 
exegesis  of  his  teacher,  he  even  rendered  the  ease  sign  eth 
by  <jvp}  His  version  was  vaunted  as  the  sole  accumte 
rendering  of  Holy  Writ.  All  three  translators  are  charged 
with  using  their  undoubted  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ^  t^o  esta- 
bbsli  anti-Christian  interi>retations.^  The  Kabbis,  however, 
finally  won  their  way  still  more  completely.  Since  the  days 
of  Justinian  the  Seriptures  have  been  exclusively  read  in 
Hebrew  in  their  public  worship,  and  the  only  version  permitted 
tor  private  use  is  the  Chaldee  of  Ouqelos. 

The  Seventy  had  not  realised  that  necessity  for  absolute 
faithfubiess  w^hich  we  now  regard  as  the  first  duty  of  every 
translator.  Excellent  as  their  version  is,  as  a  whole,  it  is  in 
many  details  faulty,  and  it  is  lull  of  intentional  as  well  as  of 
unintentional  departures  from  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  had  observed  that  the  culture  of  the  Jews 
in  ilexandria  differed  in  no  small  degree*  from  that  of  their 
Palestinian  brethren.  This  difference  showed  itself  in  many 
ways.  The  Seventy  do  not  scniple  to  prefer  the  current  view 
of  their  day  to  the  literal  and  natural  sense,^  They  show 
rejieated  traces  of  the  influence  both  of  Jewish  casuistiy  ** 

^  JS.g.  in  Gen.  i.  I.  Aqulla  has  'Ev  KttpaXat^  ticvQti  A  6th$  {tvp  thv  ohpavhv 
•foi  iTh¥  r^v  yjiVt  Origen  naturally  spenks  nf  him  as  8awXfi/wi^  xp  *£i3paijnii 
Xil^i  {Ad  African,  §  2).  So  in  IrirU.i  tlic  Koran  was  regarded  as  too  good 
to  be  tiunalatcdf  and  now  the  interlinear  versions  in  rersian  and  UrdcH)  arc 
too  literal  to  bu  iiittilligible.     Miiir,  The  €'oran,  p.  48. 

=  *ZBpatK^y  5f  hd^twrov  aKpi&ws  cicrty  iiaKnfifvoi,  Epiphan.  I/fwr,  xzix.  7, 

*  '*Qui  scripturam  nunc  audent  ^*fftp^ij»'fvfiv,  perjuiiaTn  interpretori/' 
Iren.  Ilaer.  iii.  24  ;  Epipban,  Ue  Pond.  c.  I'S  ;  Euseb.  B.K  V.  g  1.  'Mudaetis 
et  judaizdntfs  haeiutici  (jui  multa  myHteria  siahatoris  subdola  imorpretatione 
celarunt ;  "  Jer.  Praij/,  in  Job,  Acjuila's  tmnHlution,  as  a  conuti'rpoise  to  the 
Septuagiut,  was  so  highly  valued  that  R,  Klitzer  ben  Hyrkaooa  applied  to 
him  Ps.  xlv.  2. 

*  €Zpcy  ov  fiitrpas  ireuBftai  k^6fxoiO¥^  Prol. 

*  CtfUttrius,  Di"  Scptuoff.  hU^rjip,  %  20 ;  ap,  Haveniicli,  EinkU,  §  70. 

*  JewiBb  casuistry  ;  the  llalakha,  Lov.  xix.  19,  rlv  kyi'wtK^va  aou  ;  xxiv.  7, 
Frankincense  and  sftlt :  Gen.  \x,  4,  Kptat  iv  aTjuori  ij^^x^' ^  xxxiL  82*  off  ^^ 
t^iym^i ;  Dent.  xxvi.  12*  rh  ifvrtpcv  itrtHKarotft  &c-  Herzfeld  disputes  many 
of  tlic  references  which  FiunkLd  regards  as  Haiakhic  iQ&sch^  d.  V.  Isr,  ii. 
542  fg.). 
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and  Jewish  legend.^  They  feel  so  philosophical  a  re- 
pugnance to  the  simple  auttiroporLiorpliism  of  the  sacred 
writers,  tliat  in  tlie  earlier  books — betbre  the  age  in  which 
such  expressions  no  longer  shocked  a  refined  culture  because 
they  were  explained  away  by  allegory — they  deliberately 
soften  or  alter  the  phrases  of  the  original*  They  oc- 
casionally suggest  a  parallel  between  Jewish  and  Pagan 
ordinances  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which  must  have  been 
highly  distasteful  to  the  stricter  Kabbis.  Thus,  when  they 
render  Urim  and  Thummiin  by  "  Manifestation  and  Truth," 
they  indicate  a  resemblance  between  the  ''Twelve  Gems'* 
of  Aaron's  breast  and  the  sapphire  ornament  called  Thmei, 
or  "  Truth/*  which  was  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priests.'^ 
They  introduce  their  Angelology  where  it  haa  no  sanction  in 
the  existing  text.*  They  call  the  Nethinim  by  the  title 
Hierodouloi.^  They  indulge  freely  in  Egyptian  technicalities,'* 
They  do  not  abstain  from  many  alterations — historical, 
aesthetic,  and  even  doctrinal — of  wliich  some  are  not  a  little 
arbitrary.  The  Talmud,  before  the  days  when  the  Septuagint 
had  become  entirely  odious  to  the  Jews,  seems  in  one  passage 
to  admit  its  inspiration,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  confesses 

^  The  Hagffada,  or  Jewish  legendary  lore.  Dent,  xxxii,  8,  guardian  angels 
of  natioDs  ;  Joah,  .\xiv.  30,  tliiit  circumciaioa-knives  buried  in  Joshua's  grave  ; 
E.y.  xiii  18,  **live  ttbreast ;  "  Gen.  iv.  4.  AbeFa  sacrifice  kindled  by  fire  ;  Jo»h. 
xiij.  22,  Balaam  doahed  down  by  Phinehas  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  30,  Jonathan's  mother 
one  of  the  niaidens  aeiied  at  Shiloh  j  Knmbcra  xxxiL  12,  Caleb  a  Gentile  by 
birth.     Many  Haggadoth  uts  introduced  in  tha  Book  of  Samnel. 

*  Ex.  xxiv.  10.  "Thej8awt^j?iiMfl  where  Qcd  stood,  ,  .  Of  the  EUUrt  <f 
IstaH  md  evm  <ww  penahed  («*rf  *fii^<ff f),  and  tJify  wcrcJieeii  in  thepl(u;€  of  Ood^** 
a  flingiiljirly  daring  filsificatfon.  See  Ex.  Iv.  16,  24,  v.  3  ;  Nurth  xii.  8  • 
xiv.  H;  Jobxix.  26,  27;  xxxv.  14;  ?a  XTii.  15^  la.  xxxviii  11,  For  a 
fuller  account  of  these  passages  see  Early  Days  qf  Christianityj  L  261,  fg. 
Similar  changes  are  found  in  the  Targums.  See  Oeiger,  Ursthrifl^  31 S,  fg. 
Fmnkelt  FbfS*wd*m,  passim.  Siegfried,  Fhih.  18;  Maqom,  T<iiroy,  *'phice/* 
was  a  soitof  peoognised  euphemisiii  for  Go»i  Keferringto  I's>  ic.  1;  xxxiii  27, 
Riibbi  Is&ac  says  tnat  God  ta  not  in  the  Universe  (Mnqom),  but  the  Uiuvi»rse  is 
in  GckL  Bertsh.  Ikahha,%fi^  *  Ainbs  6  ©fir  icoAelra*  riiros.  Fhilo,  Ik  Samti. 
I  575;  Ahoth,  ii  17  :  iii,  5,  6. 

*  A^Xwcrtt  Kol  *AA^6tta,  Aelian,  Var,  HlhI.  xiv\  34  :  Ktsl  ^koXcTto  rh  &y€sAfia 
'AkiBtiu,  Philo,  Fit,  Moa.  iii.  11  ;  HengstenbeiTj,  Egypt  and  the  iViv  Boots 
of  3fosfs,  c.  vi, 

*  Dout  xxxii,  8  ;  xxxiii.  2. 

*  3  Esdr.  viil  5,  &c. 

*  Such  as  aprd&v,  Is,  x.  10  (Hereil.  i,  192)  ;  Wis,  Lev.  xii.  17  ;  ffxolpos,  Jcr. 
xviii.  15  ;  Orig,  ad  loc,  and  Herf>d,  ii.  6  ;  woffrof^ptiov,  1  Chron,  ix.  26  ; 
\^ov9ittJnpay^X^  Gen.  xU.  45.     S&e  llody,  De  Bihl,  TfXL  p.  114. 
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that  this  inspiration  led  the  *'  seventy-two  elders  "  to  make 
thirteen  deliberate  changes.  Tlie  passage  is  as  blundering  as 
usual,  antl  perhaps  really  applies  to  the  version  of  Aquila  or 
t-o  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  letters,  for  the 
changes  alluded  t-o  do  not  exist  in  any  text  of  the  Septuagint^ 
Five,  however,  of  the  alterations  mentioned  are  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  changes  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lators actoallj  made.  Thus  they  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
shy  of  the  word  "  ass."  They  make  Moses  put  his  wife  and 
children  "  ajKin  the  beasts  of  burden,"  -  and  instead  of  *'  I  have 
not  taken  one  ass  from  them  "  they  read  "*  an  object  of  desire."  ^ 
They  translated  "  hare  "  by  "  shaggy-foot  '*  {BatrvTrov^;)  not  by 
Xaydf^,  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  delicate  attention  to 
the  House  of  Lagoa,  lest  they  should  hnd  the  name  of  their 
family  among  the  unclean  beasts,*  More  remarkable  was  the 
interpolation  of  the  word  *'  not  '*  to  remove  the  apparent  mis- 
take of  classing  the  hare  among  ruminants.^  In  Ex.  xii.  40, 
the  words  *'  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan  "  seem  to  have  been 
inserted  to  get  rid  of  a  chronological  difhcu!ty.  It  is  a  far 
more  serious  matter  that  in  the  very  second  verse  of  Genesis 
the  translators  have  rendered  "  wUhmtt  form "  by  *' unseen" 
and  have  thus  introduced  the  Platonic  conception  of  a 
distinction  between  the  material  (aladr}T6<!)  and  the  ideal 
world   {Kocfio^  voTjrofi)  ;  *^  and  that  in  Is.    ix.  (),  in  accord- 

^  Megilla*  f.  9,  h  On  thu  traces  of  Alexandrmn  jiluloaoiihy  in  the  Soptua^nt, 
see  Dulunjt  ii  1-72,  who,  however,  iriakirs  the  vn^-  appear  much  stronger  thun 
it  rtttUy  is. 

*  Ex.  iX-  20  :    i-wl  rh  irwo(^yui.. 

'*  Num.  xvL  15  t  iwiBufirffATL  In  this  piissiit^e  they  mny  have  read  ICH  for 
nlOn,  But  we  find  the  aaioe  tendency  in  Zeeh,  ix,  9^  where  they  use  irwAai  ; 
this  euphemism  was  soggested  bj'  the  absurd  riinionr»  atlnfit  among  Gen- 
tile«  about  the  Jews  as  jiss- worshippers  ;  as  well  a?  by  the  desire  to  escape  the 
riUieale  of  nations  who  were  not  awar«  that  the  ass  \s  not  in  the  Kast  a 
despised  aniiuaL  Jos.  C.  Ajtiofi.  ii,  10  ;  Tac»  Misti*  v.  3,  Comp.  Miiiuc.  KeL 
<kL  0  J  Tert.  ApoL  16,  and  the  nott.'  in  Lift  of  Christ,  ii  197  So  Josephns 
^bstitutea  irnitfOE  And  fv^oi  for  ** ass.'' 

*  Lev.  xi.  6;  Dtnt.  xiv.  7.  Cobet  doubts  this,  and  poinr»  out  that  Lagos 
means  not  "hare,"  bat  "leader  of  the  |i€op]i',"and  thjkl  iaoxtit&^s  ia  a  common 
name  for  the  hare.  There  must  be  some  sti^npe  blunder  in  lle|::i]laif.  Ji,  1). 
where  it  is  said  that  they  rendered  Arjirrcth,  '* hare, "by  *' short- footed," 
bec&use  Jfis^m;^  WOB  thename  of  Ptolemy's  mother.  Amevtsth  bears  no  re- 
aeml^nce  to  Berenice,  atid  she  was  Ptokmiy's  wilt-.     At^uila  uses  Kay<is. 

»  See  Stanley,  Jew.  Ch.  iii.  2(J1. 

*  k^oaros  irol  ^ara^rxf  i/ao-rof.     See  Philo,   D*!  Opif  Mttnd.  §  10.     Aqullft 
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ance  with  the  Alexandrian  theosophy,  they  eubstitute  "  an 
Angel  of  mighty  counst*! "  for  "  the  mighty  God/' 

The  version  of  the  Seventy  must  thi:*refore  be  regarded 
not  only  aa  a  translation,  but  as  a  con-ected  edition  (BiopGetxrts:), 
almost  as  a  running  commentary,  wliich  freely  nianipulates 
the  text  in  accordance  with  the  exegetical  traditions  of  the 
day.^  The  translators  never  scruple  to  introduce  their 
favourite  euphemisms,^  or  to  indulge  in  their  national  suscep- 
tibilities *  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  faithful  or  accurate, 
still  less  as  inspired  interpreters.  Their  intentional  variations 
may  be  counted  by  scores,  and  their  unintentional  errors  by 
hundreds  ;  and  alike  their  en'ors  and  their  variations  were 
in  a  multitude  of  instances  accepted  by  Christian  interpreters 
as  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

The  immense  effect  produced  by  this  translation  is  shown 
by  the  comments  of  Philo  and  of  the  Fathers  on  mistakes  of 
the  Seventy  which  they  accept  as  "  inspired/'  but  which  some- 
times completely  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  this  fatal  magic  and 
sorcery  of  mere  words. 

In  Is,  Ix,  17  the  Seventy  render  "  I  will  give  thy  nders  in 
peace,  and  thine  overseers  in  righteousness/*  *  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  quoting  irorn  memory,  gives  the  words  'EwKT/cawovs 
and  AtaKQPov^  in  this  passage,  and  applies  it  as  an  ancient 
prophecy  about  the  appointment  of  Bisliops  and  Deacons.* 
Irenaeus  also  makes  it  a  prophecy  concerning  Presbyters* 

remlered  it  «rfV«^  irol  oi>9h  ;  Symma<jbuSj  apyhi^  Ka]  ^hciicptrov  ;  Tlxeodotioii, 

»  Jcromt%  amon^'  other  disparaging  reuiarku,  says,  *'Scptunginta  quod 
nesciebant  dubiia  protulerc  seuteuliis/*  ami  **co»jjicio  noluiiwe  tunc  torn |K>ris 
Septuoginta  intcTpretes  fidei  suae  sttcmmetita  Ethnic  is  urmlere  *'  {in  A*u/iti*m* 
iL).  In  Et>.  134,  after  &  careful  examination  of  tlur  i'salter  in  tbe  Septuagint 
heiiaya»  "  Lougum  est  revotv^-re  quanta  Sfptnagintu  de  suo  nddiderint,  quanta 
dimliierant  quae  in  cxom ploj-ibus  eccleAiao  obelis  flstiri^iaquc  disiincta  sint." 

*  NaL  i(L  6,  rk  Mira  ixw.  la.  iil  17,  t^  <»^x^M«  avrvtf.  Job  xxxi.  10, 
Tti!W€t3m9ti'nf  Ac  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3»  wap€urK*vdcaur$at.  1  Sam.  xrl  S3 ;  xix*  9, 
omiBsion  of  Klohini  and  Jehuvah. 

'  Ex.  ii.  1,  T«y  9vyaripmy  Atut  (comp.  Lev,  xviiL  2) ;  iv»  0^  ^ntc)  x<^ 
(**  leprous  "  omitted) ;  vi,  12,  iAoyot  (of  undruiimoi&L'd  lips) ;  tL  15,  4  ^ir  -Hji 
^mvitr<rrii,  yL  30  ;  l<Txyotfmy6s ;  1  Sam,  xv,  12,  /weVrpf^t  rh  SipfAu  ;  1  Sam,  L 
1 4,  fai^tov.   Thoj'  omit  Ex.  xxxii.  9, 

*  LX.X,  i^tf  rohs  &pxovrds  cov  iu  tlp^tf^  kqI  rohs  iwt(ris6wov$  (Tov  iy  iiKOioa^vrri, 
»  Clem.  Rom.  £p,  ad  Qtr,  §  42.  •  Jtm.  Haer.  it.  44. 
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Jerome  does  indeed  alter  tlie  translation,^  but  in  his  usual 
timid  and  vacillatiog  way  talks  of  the  admirable  majesty  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  giving  tlie  name  of  "  Bishops "  to  the 
future  rulers  of  the  Church  I  ^ 

In  Jer.  xi.  19,  "Let  us  destroy  the  tree  vdih.  the  fruit 
thereof^  the  Seventy  curiously  read, "  Let  us  cast  tlie  wood  into 
his  bread/'  ^  This  was  interpreted  by  the  Fathers  to  mean, 
"  Let  us  cast  the  Cross  into  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  Jerome 
says  that  this  application  is  given  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
Church,  Justin  Martyr,^  Tertullian/*  Cyprian,^  Lactantius/ 
even  Origen*  and  Theodoret®  all  follow  this  impossible 
rendering  and  fanciful  misapplication. 

Again,  in  Jer.  xvii.  9,  *'  The  heart  is  .  ,  ,  desperately  wicked ; 
who  can  know  it,**  the  Seventy  for  " anicshr'  inscrutable/'  read 
enosh,  "  man  "—Homo  estj  quis  co^noscct  ipsum  ?  ^^  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mistake,  yet  the  Fathers  inferred  from 
it  the  unknowable  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  He  was 
both  God  and  man.^^  In  this  instance  also,  the  lietter  know- 
ledge of  Jerome  pointed  out  that  the  argument  was  **  hoTW 
quidem  vote  sed  nmi  semndum  scientiam'* 

A  favourite  quotation  of  the  Fathers  was  **  He  reigned  from 
the  wood "  which  they  applied  to  Christ.  The  words  "  from, 
the  wood  "  are  an  arldition  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Seventy 
in  Ps.  xcvi,  10;  and  from  the  old  Latin  version  the  reading 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  Tertuliian. 

In  Hab.  ii.  II,  the  Seventy  render  the  woni  *'  beam"  by  the 
curious  word  fcdp0apo<?}^  Some  critics  have  altered  the  reading 
into  Kfipffotf,  tcdvaffov,  KapB/jptop,  (fee.,  but  probably  it  merely 


•  Vulg,,  Ponarn  rwitationem  fuam  pfw^oin,  at  praepo^Uos  /««i  justitiam. 

•  Jer,  tui  Joe. 

*  Hum  in  pan^m  eju$. 
*  Dial  p,  298-  *  C.  Jvd.  10 ;  C.  Mare.  iiL  19. 

•  Tc9t,  adv.  JiuL  iu  15,  '  JnsU.  iv.  1&. 

•  Horn,  X,  in  Jer, 

•  Th«oclon*t,  Ofi  loc. 

*•  Jer,  xvii,  9,  BekBeTa  ^  Kap^ta^apkwdvrancal  Av&fififir6s  ^<rrt(Vulg,  inserttiahile) 

"  Ircn.  Hiscr.  iii,  20  ;  iv.  56.     Tert.    C  Jud.  10,     Cypmn  Te»t,  W.  10. 
LncUnt.  In*U.  iv.  18,     Aug.  C^  Fauaium,  xiii,  8. 
**  Hob,  ii.  11^  icfit}  Kiv9<ipQs  iK  i^kov  ^BiylfTtu  cvri. 
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means  a  knot  in  the  wood,^  Some  Latin  versions  rendered 
it  ** scarahaaiSi*  beetle,  and  this  led  to  some  singular  com- 
ments. Thus  St  Ambrose  (Dc  Ohiiu  Tktodosii)  speaks  of 
"  Him  who,  like  a  beetle,  called  to  his  persecutors,"  and  says 
'*  He  was  the  good  beetle  who  called  from  the  wx)od/'  ^ 

AgaiUt  in  Hab.  iii.  2,  the  Seventy  had  "  And  thou  shalt  be 
recognised  in  the  midst  of  two  animals/*  for  "  Thou  shalt 
revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  "  This  error  led 
to  the  most  untenable  inferences."^  In  the  two  ftua  Origen 
sees  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  TcrtuUian  sees  Moses  and  Elias ; 
other  interpretations  were  Angels  and  men,  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim,  Jews  and  Babylonians,  the  Two  Thieves,  the  Two 
Testaments,  Augustine  imagines  an  allusion  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass  in  the  manger,  and  his  view  has  exercised  a  deep 
influence  over  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity  in  Christian  Art. 
The  exegesis  of  the  passage  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of 
fancy,  working  without  restraint  and  A\^thout  fmj  guiding 
principle  on  the  material  of  pure  mistake.^ 

The  misintei'pretation  of  a  Greek  word  in  Ps.  xcii.  12, 
•'  The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  palm-tree  "  led  the  Fathers 
into  an  unff>rtunate  argument.  They  mistook  the  word 
^oiVi^,  "  a  palm-tree/*  to  mean  a  Phoenix,  and  accepting  all 
the  ancient  fables  about  the  Indian  bird,  they  quote  the 
verse  as  a  proof  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Virgin-birth 
of  airist.^ 

Frora  Nah.  i.  0,  which  the  Seventy  render  "  Thou  wilt  not 
punish  twice  for  it/***  the  Fathers,  and  even  St.  Jerome,  con- 
fidently maintain  that  tlie  people  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  those  drowned  in  the  Deluge,  will  be  saved  hereafter ; 
and  the  Apostolical  Canons  laid  down  the  rule  that  when  a 
priest  had  been  punished  for  a  grave  crime  (even,  says  the 

1  Yiilr;.,  Liipium  q%tcd  iiUer pmHivoM  fxadifieiorwm  ett  (tItt-lMftm). 

'  On  Lake  atxiii.  We  End  eUcwkere  *'  bonm  teamieuui  "  uppUed  to  our 
Lord, 

'  IiH^naeiiH  {Ffacr.  in.  10).  Ens«biuR  (IVja.  Sv.  vi,  J  5)  nod  ThBo<lon?t 
read  (taitr  for  (oioiv.  And  interpreted  it  *'  two  livts,** 

*  Tert  C,  Marc.  iv.  22.  kc,     S<?o  Whitb}%  De  »S'.  ScHpt,  Interprd.  p.  137. 

•  S&ethc  pMsages  quoted  by  ^Viutby,  Lc.  p.  85. 

«  Nah.  i.  9,  owit  /ir8iirft<rtij  Ih  eti  ahrL  Cod.  Al.  oIk  in^tKiitrti  h\s  iwl  r^ 
vtM,   Yulg.,  Noa  consurgvt  duplex  tribalatio. 
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Canon  of  [?]  Basil,  for  a  crime  unto  death),  he  was  to  be  de- 
posed but  not  excommunicated,  "  non  emm  vindicalns  bis  in 
id  ijpsum!*  Why  the  benefit  of  the  verse  was  only  extended 
to  priests  does  not  appear. 

St.  Augustine,  as  is  well  known,  being  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
and  finding  in  the  Septuagint  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
original,  had  an  exaggerated  opimon  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Greek  version.^  He  seems  to  ha%^e  doubt/ed  whether  even 
the  errors  were  not  of  divine  origin,  and  when  in  Jon.  iii,  4 
the  Seventy  read  **  Yet  three  ^iays  and  Nineveh  shall  bo  de- 
stroyed,"- he  argues  as  if  the  '^^  three "  were  prophetically 
significant  of  the  time  between  the  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lonl^ 

We  are  surprised  to  find  similar  notions  prevalent  even  in 
the  school  of  Antioch.  Yet  nu  less  a  commentator  than 
Theodore  of  Mopsuctia  relies  almost  exclusively  ujxjn  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  only  does  not  consult  the  Hebrew,  but 
even  fails  to  maku  use  of  the  Syriac  version^  which  would 
have  often  thrown  Hght  upon  the  difliculties  of  the  Greek. 
It  is  astonishing  that  he  should  accept  the  unhappy  rendering 
"  Amalthaea  s  honi  "  as  an  equivalent  of  Qeren  Happuk,  * 
and  argue  from  the  allusion  to  Greek  mythology  that  the 
Book  of  Job  was  written  by  a  heathen  i 

But  while  the  Septuagint  exercised  so  strong  an  mfluence, 
and  repeatedly  betrays  its  Alexandrian  origin,^  it  does  not 

»  De  Docir,  Christ,  iu  16  ;  Ep.  28,  c.  2  ;  Qu.  in  Gtn.  169  ;  De  Civ,  Dei, 
xriii-  42.  Epiphfiniua  reganled  the  Sc?venty  transUtora  as  prophets  De  nicns. 
et  poftd.  Justinian  ordered  the  Jews  to  use  the  Septuagmt  wpo^riterif 
&avfp  xdpiroi  Tr€ piKapt^dtnis  ainous  {N&vel,  Diatax,  146). 

*  LXX.  It*  rpfU  rifttpat^  k.t,K, 

*  De  Con9.  Ev,  ii.  06 ;  Ik  Doctr,  Christ,  iv,  15.  See  Trench,  Sermon  tm 
tke  Mtmnl,  p.  18. 

*  **  Horn  of  Stibium/'  Job  xUi.  14,  LXX.,  ^AfutABttas  K4pas,  Yijlg., 
Comu  tSlihii. 

'  The  following  instfinccs  are  addtieed  by  Fmtick,  Fmnkel,  Datme,  kc>  : 
G«B*  i.  2,  ^  8c  7^  T^v  iL6paTos  :  Geti.  iL  4,  5t  Jlwotfifft ,  .  .  vav  xf'**i>p^^^ypoit7rpb 
rov yep4<rBai  htl  rrji  yrls  :  Is.  xl.  28,  rts mart S^t^t  raura :  Is.  3c1t.  18,  A  ttaraiti^as 
r^^yriv.  These  ilto  supposed  to  bear  on  the  Platonic  id ealL*3ni  and  the  creation 
of  au  ideal  before  the  real  world.  Is*  xl-  26,  ^«f  / pwv  Kar  ipi^^W  rhtf  k^^jjuov 
airrttv  (Pythagoroiiii  notion  of  numbers)  ;  Is.  xlii.  13,  6  $cht  rwy  SuvdfAttov 
{the  logai  or  intennediate  potenciea  of  Philo) ;  Ps.  en.  3»  rph  'Ewtr{p6pou 
lyi¥vriffd  (Tt  (a  Pre -existent  Logos) ;  la.  ix.  6,  /AMydXrij  ^t>tiA)}T  i.'^ytKos  (the 
LogcM),  &c.  Tiieir  views  are  oombiitcd  by  Herifeld,  Geaefi,  da  Volkes  Israel, 
iL  411-4U. 
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show  any  symptoms  of  tliat  which  was  the  special  tendency 
of  Alexandrian  exegesis,  namely,  the  method  of  allegory.  Its 
references  to  ritual  and  to  legend,  antl  its  avoidance  of  antliro- 
pomorphism,  are  Palestinian  no  less  than  HeUenistic,^  and  too 
great  stress  has  heen  laid  on  the  supposed  traces  of  concep- 
tions derived  from  Greek  philosophy,  Greek  inftaences  pro- 
duced far  more  decisive  effects  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  In 
that  book,  side  by  side  with  tra^litions  of  the  utmost  extra- 
vagance, we  have  a  direct  incorporation  of  views  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  The  unknown  author  who  took 
the  name  of  Solomon  derives  from  Plato  his  doctrine  of 
ideas,  from  tlie  Stoics  their  systems  of  ethics.  From  Plato 
he  had  learnt  the  Immortality  and  prae-existence  of  souls  ;  - 
the  coeval  existence  of  formless  matter ;  ^  and  the  view  that 
the  body  is  the  seat  of  all  sin.^  From  the  Stoics  he  had 
learnt  about  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  and  the  InteUigential 
Spirit  which  pervades  the  world. ^  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  allegorj^  in  this  book  is  the  allusion  to  the  High 
Priest's  robes  as  an  image  of  the  whole  world.^ 

In  the  semi-ethnic  Je^dsh  writings  of  this  epoch  w^e  have 
another  indication  of  the  ^vidcsprcad  desire  on  the  part  of 
cultivated  Jews  to  share  in  the  glories  of  Greek  literature. 
The  poet  Ezefcielj  who  dramatised  the  Exo<lus,  the  elder 
Philo,  who  wrote  an  epic  on  Jerusalem,  Theodotus,  w*ho  re- 
lated in  verse  the  story  of  Dinah  and  Shechem,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  then  impossible  attempt  *^  to  unite  the  j!>ai7t«:TO 
of  Japheth  wnth  the  iaUUh  of  Shem/' 

Jason  of  Gyrene  wrote  in  live  books  the  story  of  the  Syrian 
w^ar,  w^hich  is  utilised  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the 
Maccabees.  Apocryphal  stories  like  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon  " 
and  the  "Story  of  Susanna,*'  as  weU  as  the  legendary  ad- 
ditions to   Ezra,  Esther,   and   otlier  canonical  books,  show 


^  Br.  Deutacli  has  famished  many  decisive  nroofs  of  tbis  {Lit.  Remain*^ 
pp.  S4$-356)>     Josephus  waa  largely  influenced  by  Philo,  and  occasionally 

r&fcrs  to  allegoric  explonatious.  AnU*  lii  7.  9  7.  &c  6«e  Did.  of  Chr^ian 
Biogr.  ii,  452-458. 

a  Wisd,  viii.  19.  a  jfi^  j.\^  17, 

*  /rf.  i.  4  ;  vMi,  20,  »  Id,  vii.  22- 24^ 

«  Id,  xviii,  24, 
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that  the  Jews  had  felt  the  charm  of  Greek  romance,  and 
desired  that  something  which  resemhled  it  shonld  exist  among 
themselves.  But  this  whole  style  of  literature  was  thoroughly 
exotic.  It  has  for  the  most  part  perished  like  a  flower  which 
has  no  roots.  The  pseudepigraphy  which  Wiis  the  favourite 
Hterary  form  of  these  productions,  and  whicli  led  the  writers 
to  borrow,  on  the  one  hand  the  names  of  Enoch,  Solomon, 
Jeremiah,  and  Baruch,  and  on  the  other  to  secure  attention 
for  their  thoughts  tmder  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles  or  of 
fragments  from  Orpheus  and  Linus,  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Heraclitus  and  Xenoplianes,  indicated  the  artificial  character 
of  the  age.  One  Jewish  poet  succeeded  in  palming  off  his 
versification  of  the  Old  Testament  morality  under  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  poet  Phocylides.  A  literature  which  breathes 
the  very^  atmosphere  of  forgery  and  fiction  is  essentially  a  dead 
literature.  These  Hellenists  moved  in  an  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  exaggeration,  unreality,  and  pious  frauds,  and 
they  naturally  wrote  "  Musis  et  ApolLine  nullo."  They  were 
trying  to  put  old  wine  into  fresh  wi tie-skins,  and  to  trans- 
pose into  Hellenic  forms  the  wholly  alien  elements  of  Semitic 
history.  Josephus  coostantly  shows  the  same  desire*  In  his 
suppressions  and  alterations  be  tries  to  throw  the  history 
of  the  sacred  books  into  a  form  which  would  most  attract 
the  attention  and  least  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  Greek 
and  Roman  rea^iei^s.  Doubtless  Artapanus,  Eupolemos,  and 
other  Hellenistic  historians  were  actuated  by  similar  motives. 
Many  Greek  and  Egyptian  writers,  the  priest  Manetho,  the 
hbtoriana  Agathareidcs,  Chaereruon,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
philosophers  ApoUonius  Molo  and  Posidonius  of  Apamea  at 
different  times  attacked  Judaism  and  its  institutions,  and 
the  Jews  wished  to  defend  themselves  by  every  literary 
method  in  their  power, 

III.  But  the  most  essential  contribution  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism  to  the  history  of  exegesis  is  the  ailegorieal  method. 
The  first  use  of  that  method  is  seen  in  the  fragments  of 
Aristobulus  and  the  letter  of  Aristeas.  It  culminated  in 
Philo,  and  through  Philo— mainly  on  the  strength  of  a  passing 
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instance  in  whicli  it  was  used  as  an  illustration  by  St.  Paul — 
it  was  transmitted  to  at  least  fifteen  centuries  of  Christian 
exegetes.^ 

i.  Of  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Akisteas,  we  need  say 
but  little.  Though  accepted  by  Josephus  and  Philo.-  it 
is  an  acknowledged  forgery,  teeming  with  deliberate  fictions 
and  propped  up  with  spurious  documents.  It  had  no 
other  object  than  the  glorification  of  the  Septuagint.'  It 
»howa  the  allegorising  tendency  in  its  reference  to  ablu- 
tions and  to  the  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  animals^ 
but  is  probably  of  much  later  date  than  the  writings  of 
Aristobulus,^ 

ii.  Abistobulus  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  ami  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  (b.c,  160)  who,  in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  is  called  **the 
master,"  ix.  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  is  the 
reputed  author  of  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Moses 
which  were  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.^  The  genuineness  of 
these  works  was  impugned  by  Hcniy  and  defended  by 
Valcknaer.  Recently  it  has  been  impugned  by  Kueuen 
though  defended  by  Gfrorer.*^     In  the  sphere  of  Alexandrian 

*  See  MiiUer,  Fra^itntn  Hist.  Gr.  ui  207-230 ;  Euseb.  Pracp.  Evanth  ix, 
17-39  ;  Ckm.  Alex,  Strom.  I  c.  15  §  72  ;  Jos.  AtUt.  i.  15  ;  C  Ap.  L  23  ;  Gnitz, 
OfJBch.  d.  Jud^n^  iii.  483;  Delitzsuh,  Gtach,  d.  Jud.  Pocau^  211  ;  Herzfeld, 
iii.  517  ;  PhUippaon,  Estdtiel  nnd  Phih.  1836.  The  Palestinian  Jews  looked 
very  unfavourably  on  all  aiithoraliip.     Jost,  Jndenth,  L  367,  S7S. 

'J  Jos.  AnU.  xn.  2 ;  Phtlo  FiJf.  Mo.^.  ii.  g  6,  Fabric,  Bibl  Grace,  in.  660. 
Jc»st,  Judcnth.  i.  372,  Hody  demonstrated  the  sptirionsness  of  the  letter.  It 
\s  printed  in  GaUandi,  Bibf.  Pair.  ii.  771. 

*  The  real  Aristeas  was  an  officer  of  Ptolemy  Philadtilphuii, 

*  The  High  Priest  Ele&zar  is  made  to  say  that  the  ritual  of  I^*vitisra  is 
syinholie  of  higher  truths  j  that  the  eating  of  birds  of  prey  is  forbidden  to 
teach  th«  vriekcdness  of  violence  and  injustice  ;  that  animals  which  chew  th« 
cud  and  divide  the  hoof  arc  allowed  for  food  to  remiiid  us  of  the  duty  of 
thinkiDg  of  God,  and  of  the  dilfertjuce  between  right  aod  wrong.  These  are 
stated  OK  additional  reaaons  to  the  p^liticAl  and  sanitary  ones,  and  they  are 
followed  hy  a  special  allegorical  ex pia nation  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  the 
weasel  and  the  mouse.  Such  commands  were  not  merely  givi'n  prohibitively 
(itirayofievrm^sjhut  didactically  {iv^tiKTiK»s). 

*  See  Ckm.  Alex.  tSlrom.  i.  Euseb.  Fraep.  £v.  vii.  18,  viii.  9,  ix.  6» 
xiij,  12. 

"  Kuenen  thinks   that  the  real   Aristohulus  could   never  have   veu 
to  forge  so  many  interpolations  into  the   olasaical   poems.     On  Aristobulus 
see   Yalcknaer,   DuUrilw  de  AHsiohuh  JadaeCf   1806  \    Gfrorer,   Philo, 
71-120. 
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literature    we    can    rai'cly   feel    any   certainty   about   sucli 
questions.     We  arc  walking  over 

Sttpi>osito*  cineri  doioso/' 

Whether,  liowever,  we  accept  the  fragments  of  Ai^istabulus 
as  genoine  or  not,  his  actiuU  work  \\t\s  of  very  great  inipoi- 
tance  ioT  the  History  of  Interpretation.^  He  ia  one  uf  the 
precursors  whom  Philoused  though  he  did  not  name/^amJ  he 
is  the  first  to  enunciate  two  theses  which  were  destined  tL>  find 
wide  acceptance,  and  to  k-ad  to  many  false  conclusions  in  the 
sphere  of  exegesis. 

Thie  fii-st  of  these  is  the  statement  that  Greek  philosophy 
is  borrowed  from  the  Oki  Testament^  and  especially  from 
the  Law  of  Moses  ;  ^  the  other  that  all  tlie  tenets  of  the 
Greek  phih>sophers,  and  especially  of  Aristotle,  are  to  be 
found  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets  by  those  who  use  the  rii^ht 
method  of  inqiiiry^ 

i*  The  first  sUttement  need  not  detain  us  long.  Aristobulus 
asserts  that  before  the  days  of  Alexander  parts  of  the  Law  liad 
been  translated  intu  Greek,  and  that  Plato,  and  eveti  Pytha- 
goras»  to  whom  lie  afterwards  adds  Socrates,  had  lorgely 
borrowed  from  tliem/*     Similarly  we  find  an  utt<.'mpt  ulse- 

*  Etisebius  {H,  K.  vii.  32)  says  that  he  wrote  Bi^Aoujr  ^{ijTijTiifas  toP 
H«D«-4wf  vifMAit,  Frugmi'UtH  iii-c  pri'servt'd  in  Kuatb.  trarp.  £v.  xiL  IJi,  14  ; 
viiL  9,  10 ;  xilL  12«  ot  wtiJeli  mum  ixra  giwn  by  CluuiL^iit  iu  his  UliamtUcu 
H  S25j  V,  §20:  vi.  §37), 

*  IM  Ahrah.  ii.  15  ;  Ik  Jmrph.  ii,  63  ;  /'<*  Spec.  Lfg^h  H  §  2  ( Jfoagpy,  li, 
329) ;  Lrg,  AiUgg,  I  5'n  mid  Ih  IhmL  4.  ily  rvftn'iurs  to  lllil.^  will  wlnuist 
inTorinbly  be  to  th*?  sf^rfums^  whio^li  iin*  nuitiburtd  in  aU  oiUtiona,  I  liav<?  chiefly 
UJ*ed  Miit]^f?y  «iid  ihe  Leipzig  editions. 

-*  See  Justin  Mart,  W/w/,  i.  51> ;  CofwrL  26,  30-33  ;  VMm-h.  Pratp.  Er,  vii.  H  ; 
l^eni.  Alex.  Slrvm.  i.  c,  22.  §  15u»     'A^torT^^^ouAot  9(  .  .  .  y^aipti  KoLrniKitKiii^M* 

Daliitr-,  Jh  VlnntnL  Alr:r.  yv^tru,     LtipSv  1S31. 

*  See  Clem.  Alex,  Stroin,  v.  20. 

*  Philo,  in  Ids  dearth  of  the  historic  sense,  bfrnnvs  this  tht-sii?,  and  thinks 
thftt  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  Zi-no  either  did  Imtitoh  from  MoaeBj  or  might 
have  doDC  so*  The  same  ojJtnions  lasted  tiJl  th«  Middle  A>?e8.  Bene  hi  in 
ni&in tains  the  thesis  in  the  second  l>ook  of  his  lir  rcrhf?  Minfro  (rt>mp.  id.  i. 
flip,  13,  14),  asAertinK  that  Pktf-'a  Aksolnt*'  Fm  ing  (ri  t^ruis  i>ri  tj»  borrowuil 
from  '*latn  that  I  am/'  and  the  Tetmktysof  PytbagoiaB  from  thelVtiu^imv- 
uiaton.     See  Philo,  Quia  rcr.  rfi>.  huer.    43;  i^fnod  ujtut.  prub.  iibcr.  l^ ;  Dt 
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-where  to  identity  Gideon  (Jerubbaal)  with  the  priest 
Hierombalos  who  furnished  information  to  Sanchoniatha 
the  Berytinn ;  ^  and  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  with  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Pythagoras, 

Such  statements  are  destitute  of  every  partiole  of  historical 
foundation.  They  become  donbly  suspicious  in  the  pages 
of  one  whoso  national  vanity  has  led  him  to  the  forgery  of 
impossible  passages  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus,  and  even  of 
Aratus,  as  well  as  to  the  falsification  of  Homer— passages 
in  which  he  makes  the  mythical  Greek  poets  speak 
familiarly  of  the  histf>n^  of  Abuiham  and  tlie  legislation 
of  Moses.  Hellenistic  philosophy,  like  Palestinian  Rabbinism, 
attached  boundless  imp4)rtatice  to  precedent  and  authority  ; 
and  if  such  authority  had  no  existence  it  was  unscrujiulously 
invented.* 

ii.  As  to  the  second  point — the  possibility  of  extorting 
Greek  philosophy  out  of  the  Pentateuch — ^it  is  maintained 
partly  by  the  modification  of  anthropomorphie  expressions^ 
partly  by  reading  new  conceptions  between  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  documents.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus  told  liim  that  Scripture  was  not  to  be  literally 
understood.*  The  **  hand "  of  God  means  His  might;  the 
'"  speech  "  of  God  implies  only  an  influence  on  the  soul  of 
man."*  The  **  standing  "  of  God  means  the  organisation  and 
immovable  stability  of  the  world.  The  "coming  down'*  of 
God  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  or  space.  The  "  fire  "  and 
the  "trumpet"  of  Sinai  arc  pure  metaphors  c^nrespomling  to 


pfovid.  I  77,  7^  ;  iu  42.  i8  ;  FU.  Moa.  \.  \  \  \h  A  ;  Ik  poster,  CVumi,  3»  ; 
t^htatstionex  {hMQhi'T,  ii.  83,  178,  S59»  373,  503)  ;  Jews,  C,  Ap.  ii  6;  Fmnck, 
IHe  Kabhala,  jip.  8.  9. 

1  See  EasL'b,  Prsq*.  Ev,  I  10 ;  Boehart,  PJmJnj.  p.  776  ;  Ewald,  Gcsch. 
ii.  iU, 

■  Jn  quoting  Homer,  Od.  v.  26'J.  Arisinbulns  Bubstitated  Wo^or  for 
TtVpoTOK.  Gratigcr  aaya  <^tttTiglit  **Jnd£ieomrD  e*t  mcntiri/*  Ad  Chronol. 
EiiMb.  p.  405.  Ou  this  suljject  ol  fofjEi^ei-y  see  It.  Simon,  Hittt.  crit.  du  P",  T.  ii 
1«7  ;  Dahnc.  i.  82;  iL  214-236.  But  we  must  not  judge  ancient  pscndepigraphy 
by  the  tuoml  Btandnrd  ^f  tlup  nineteoiitli  ctiUiir):. 

*  EuBeb.  Prarp.  £r.  viii,  10. 

*  8o  too  Philo.     God  does  not  apejik — etira7«,  a-(}r*  tl$  vovi^  ttot*  then  rbr 
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nothing  external.  The  six  days'  creation  merely  implies 
continuous  deveLiptnent.  The  seventh  day  indicates  the  ejxle 
of  hebdomads  which  prevails  anion g  all  hving  things — what- 
ever that  piece  of  Pythagorean  mysticism  may  chance  to  mean. 
Aristobulus,  liowever,  coutincd  allegory  within  reasonable 
limits,  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  said,  if  he  be  held  rosponsible 
for  the  extravagaoces  of  Fhilo,  of  Origen,  or  of  the  Schoolmen, 
he  may  also  claim  the  glory  of  liaving  led  the  way  in  the 
path  trodden  by  all  who  have  striven  to  discriminate  between 
the  eternal  truths  of  Scripture  and  the  framework,  the 
imaginative  vesture,  in  which  those  truths  are  set  forth.* 

IV.  Here  then  we  trace  lo  its  source  one  of  the  tiny  rills 
of  exegesis,  which  afterwards  swelled  the  mighty  stream  of 
Philonian and  Christian  allegory.  Before  we  notice  the  writings 
of  Phi  lo  him  self,  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest  how  this 
method  arose*  To  what  necessity  did  it  owe  it.3  origin  ?  Was 
it  indigenous  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria^  or  did  they  derive 
it  from  other  sources  ? 

The  study  of  history,  of  literature^  and  of  comparative 
religion  enables  us  to  give  to  the  first  question  a  cle^ir  and 
decisive  aiisw^er.  Allegory  arose  from  the  deeply- felt  necessity 
for  finding  some  borderland  for  the  harmonious  junction  of 
Greek  philogophy  with  Jewish  legislation.  While  the  Rabbinic 
casuists  w^cre  spinning  cobwebs  of  cereimmial  inferences  out 
of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  allegory  wjis  used  by  the  Hellenists 
for  the  totally  different  object  of  developing  out  of  Moses  the 
attenuated  semblnnce  of  an  alien  pljilosophy.  To  the  Rabbis 
the  Pentateuch  was  the  germ  of  all  ritualism,  to  the  Hellenists 
it  was  the  veil  of  all  gnosis,-  Ezra  and  the  Pharisees  were 
the  masters  of  the  Rabbis;  Plato  and  the  pliilosophers  of  the 
Alexandrians.  The  Hellenists,  however,  were  so  far  superior 
to  the  Rabbis  that  they  set  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and 
valued  morality  more  tlian  formalism.  But  both  schools 
went  widely  astray.  They  lived  in  ages  to  which  pure 
Mosaism,  alike  in  its  conceptions  and  its  practices,  had 
become  impossible.     The   Scripture   lessons — ^the  Farasbah 

*  jBWuh  Church,  iil  282,  ^  The  LXX.  use  ^rSuif  to  render  T\}f^. 
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froTii  the  Law,  the  Haplitara  from  the  Propliets — were  read 
ahke  in  the  syDagogues  of  Jerusalura  and  of  AJcxanJria,  but 
in  both  cities  the  exegesis  was  nathing  but  a  travesty  of 
the  ancient  documents — in  Jerusalem  a  series  of  uutenabie 
inferences^  in  Alexandria  an  airy  dream. 

It  was  impossible  fur  a  cultivyted  Alexandrian,  familiar 
with  all  the  literary  treasures  of  Greek  thought,  to  live 
Uke  a  Palestinian  Rabbi  '*  within  the  lour  curners  of  the 
Hajakha/'  or  to  think  that  life  could  be  profitably  speni 
in  janglings  over  the  microscopic  details  of  an  abrogated 
Levitisrn.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Rabbit 
of  Jerusalem  branded  a  man  as  "a  genuine  Alexandrian  *'  ^  if 
he  showed  any  of  the  in<lependencc  which  sprang  from  his 
superior  education.  A  thoughtful  Hellenist  might  indeed, 
like  the  autlior  of  the  Boi^k  of  Wisdom,  find  some  outlet  for 
the  play  of  fancy  in  the  fairyland  of  the  Haggada ;  but  the 
Haggada  was  oidy  applicable  to  questions  of  history  and  to 
illustrations  of  practical  morals.  It  offered  no  answer  to  Ids 
deepest  speculations. 

Mingling  daily  with  subtle  thinkers  of  all  schtx>Is  from 
Egyi>tian  priests  to  Greek  atheists- — talking  one  day  on  the 
mole  or  in  the  marketplace  to  some  Eastern  theosophist  from 
the  centre  of  Asia,  and  on  the  next  to  some  bright  Greek 
fresh  from  the  Lyceum  or  the  Academe,  and  trained  in  the 
encyclopaedic  superficiality  of  that  epoch  - — no  gifted  Jew 
could  remain  spell-bound  in  the  narrow  self-assertiim  of  his 
race.  He  niighl  still  retain  his  conviction  that  his  own 
people  had  been  exceptionally  endowed  with  religious  insight, 
but  he  could  not  remain  ignorant  of'*  tlie  glory  that  was  Greece, 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome:"  He  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  Gixl  had  other  sheep  who  were  not  of  the  fold  of 
Israel,  and  that  if  He  had  given  His  law  to  tlie  children  ot 
Shem,  He  had  also  endowed  with  infinite  gifts  of  grace  and 
culture,  of  art  and  science,  of  rule  and  dignity,  the   sons 


>  Kin  *n*»x^  ni3D2^H. 


lUprioport,  Erech  MilUn,  ji,  102^  quoted  ly 
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Hiilo,  Ik  Chtnih.   30 ;   Dt  Afjrit^   Z^    i\  Dt  Cmtfftt^.  34  ;  IM  SoUifL 
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of  Japhet.  Brought  into  life-long  coiita?t  with  this  hrilliaiit 
and  fascinatiog  world,  how  could  a  Jew  any  longer  talk  of 
all  countries  except  his  own  strip  of  seaboard  as  a  mere 
'*  without/'  or  adopt  tlie  bigoted  comment  of  R.  Ishmael  that 
anytlxing  except  the  xMosaic  Law  could  oaly  be  studied  at  an 
hour  which  belonged  neither  to  day  nur  night  ?  * 

On  the  other  hand  an  Alexandrian  of  t!io  school  of  Philo 
hatl  no  desire  to  apostatise.^  He  still  felt  the  spiritual 
superiority  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  over  Pkt^)  and  the 
philosophers.  He  regarded  the  Jews  as  priests  of  mankind » 
and  compared  divine  wisdom  to  Sarah  the  princess,  and 
human  wisdom  to  Hagar  the  concubine.^  He  still  reckoned 
it  among  his  deepest  privileges  that  uver  his  cradle  he  had, 
as  it  were,  heard  the  rustling  of  the  oak  of  Mam  re.  The 
Mosaic  law  was  sacred  and  eternal ;  Greek  philosophy  was 
inspiring,  nobk%  inesi^tible.  There  must,  be  fiincie^ltbe  some 
middle  term  by  which  the  two  could  be  united.*  Such  a 
middle  term  could  not  be  found  in  tlie  trivial  and  hair^ 
splitting  casuistry  of  the  Palestinian  scbuois.  He  felt  himself 
driven  by  an  imperious  necessity  to  si unv  that  nothing  in  his 
jincestral  faith  sliut  him  out  from  the  charm  of  classical 
antit]^uity  and  the  splendi/ur  of  phdosophic  truth.  His  object 
was  to  defend  the  cause  of  Judiusm  iilike  against  sneering 
Greeks,  wavering  Jews»  and  narrow-minde<l  Pliarisees,^  by 
liarmonising  the  dogmas  of  divine  revelation  with  tlie 
iliscoveries  of  speculative  thought/* 

A  siraihir  necessity  has  occurred  again  and  again  in  the 
rtdigious  history  of  mankind.  It  has  driven  the  Brahmins  to 
provide  a  mystical  interpretation  for  the  Vedas.     It  has  com- 

»  MvTJUchoth,  f.  9n,  2  :  Derenboarg»  3fl1. 

-  Philo  eticrijeticrtlly  rppudiatefi  all  ri3ivi»i,'a'lFS  from  Jiiilnisni.  He  tells  lis 
hew  OH^  xuch  **nthfiHL*'  hung  hiiiis^Of,  **  th;i.t  tliL-  fnal  bl;ts|ilieiner  might  uot 
eren  entl  Ly  a  [Uire  tJeatir'  [Ik  Aom..  mu^fil^  §  8),  bfitiiiiJic  he  liad  siiufeierl  nt 
ttitt  fluleadid  prcatiut  uf  a  fsiiigle  K'ttt^r  wMch  Qud  hinl  mude  lo  Abtaik^m  and 

*  /)<!  Ahr.  IS);  DrCnnffr.  qnnrr,  \-fi, 

*  Tk  Xfiqr.  Ahr.  %U\  Dc  Plant,  Xoe,  §§  S,  1". 

»  S«:  Neaniier,  Oh.  ffini^,  i.  72,  7^;  JIwzMd,  iL  filS. 

*  '*C«  qai  aontflait  Jmis  Alexanflrii^  r'etuit  h  vent  <fn  h  coneiUalion,  et  k'iI 
y  j4TJiit  danger  c  eta  it  iDdiris  iletiv  trnp  excluHil*  <|Ut3  d'trtie  unte  d'iiiisficii  r 
enjiemblr  d«5  cboses  incomputibluj*,"     Dntis^  p»  7, 
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]i€lled   the  Soft   to   find  hiddea  senses  in  the  Koran,*     It 

fiimishes  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
has  met  with  an  infinitude  of  varying  and  even  opposite 
interpretations.  Thinkers  so  diJferent  as  HUlel  and  Shammai, 
as  Aqiba  and  Philo,  as  Origen  and  Luther,  have  sought 
support  in  its  pages,  and  maintained  its  unapproachable 
sacredness.  In  age  after  age  it  has  been  appealed  to  with 
confidence  alike  by  Gnostics  and  Literalists^  by  Arians  and 
Trinitarians,  by  Hchoolmeti  and  Retbrrners,  by  Lutherans 
and  Zwinglians,  by  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  by  Catholi<;s 
and  Protestants,  by  Sacramentalists  and  Quakers,  by  ChurcJi- 
men  and  Dissenters,  It  is  only  because  of  thi;*  elasticity  and 
universality  that  the  utterances  of  divine  inspiration  "pervade 
innumerable  years  because  of  God/'  There  is  i  n  them  a  divine 
expansiveness,  a  raany-sided  significance.  Men  insist  on  har- 
monising them  with  current  opinions.  Now  the  only  possible 
method  for  thus  making  ancient  docnments  of  ftdt  authority 
express  throughout  their  whole  extent  tlie  thoughts  of 
advancing  age^  is  the  method  of  finding  iu  them  a  mystic 
sense  which  lies  below  the  surfoce— in  one  word,  the  method 
of  allegory.  In  tlie  schools  of  Palestine  tlie  impulse  of  a 
piilriotic  particularism  engramed  the  details  of  the  law  into 
the  life  of  the  people ;  in  Alexandria  by  an  exegetical  art  of 
turning  every  tiling  into  parable,  the  meaning  of  the  Law  was 
altogether  vuhitilised  in  order  to  conceal  an  inward  and 
unconscious  apostasy  from  its  menacing  letter.^ 

V.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were  not,  however,  driven  to 
invent  this  method  for  themselves.  They  found  it  ready  to 
their  hands.  There  is  no  more  curious  page  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  tlian  the  undoubted  fact — a  fact  recognised  alike  by 
Mangey  one  of  the  best  early  editors  of  Philo  and  by  Siegfried 
the  profoundest  recent  student  of  his  writings — that  the 
Apoer\j>hal  writers  and  Aristeas,  and  Arist^^bulus,  and  Philo, 
did  but  adapt  to  Scripture  a  method  whicli  had  been  de- 
veloped by  their  heathen  neighbours, — a  method  which  hm\ 
long  been  applied,  and   was   under  their  own   eyes  being 

1  See  Franck,  Die  A'nbbala,  SI.  *  Sfc  Rciisa,  Oewh.  §  503. 
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applied  by  contemporary  thiakera  to  the  poems  of  Horner.^ 
By  a  singular  conciirreuce  of  circurastances  the  HoraeriL' 
studies  of  Pagan  philuisophtirs  suggested  first  to  Jews  aud 
then,  through  them,  to  Christians,  a  luethod  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  before  unheard  of  wMch  remained  unshaken 
for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years. 

The  poems  of  Homer  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the 
Greek  imagination,  their  felt  cliarm  and  freshness  was  so  in- 
exhaustible, tbey  were  so  rich  in  beautiful  lessons  of  human 
experienee  tliat  they  practically  hecume  to  the  Greeks  a 
sacred  book.  Plato  was  unable  to  harmonise  Homeric  crudi- 
ties with  philosuphic  convictions  and  therefore  with  daring 
consistency  he  banished  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic — 
banished  them  with  decision,  though  with  all  hunourable 
circumstance.-  But  in  this  the  Stoics  would  not  foUuw  him. 
They  wished  to  bring  theii*  views  into  semblable  accord  with 
the  popular  religion,  and  they  accepted  the  method  of 
Theagenes,  Metrodorus,^  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukon,  and  others 
who  had  produced  commentaries  on  Homer»  and  had  ex- 
plained away  the  many  passages  which  came  into  collision 
with  the  developed  religious  consciousness  of  their  day*  They 
could  claim  a  high  and  ancient  authority  for  tbeir  views  in 
Anaxagoras,  who,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and 
Empedokles^  is  called  "an  allegorist/*^  Chrysippus.  says 
Cicero,  wished  to  accommodate  the  fables  of  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Hesiud,  and  Homer  to  liis  own  opinions  of  the 
gcxis,  and  to  miike  Stoics  of  the  ancient  poets.  Diogenes 
nf  Babylon  in  his  book  on  Minerva  allegorised  physiologically 
the  story  of  her  birth,^     The  best  extant  specimen  of  these 

*  Mange y  in  his  Pivface  (f'Ai/'mw,  i.  v.)  sayfl,  **MftgU  iiitnrprvtationetii 
AUe^orieiim  invaliii^ao  piMbtibile  est  ex  mythologicoriim  scriptonitc  mii^Y 
Ktliuicos  fama  qui  tnw  t-'inijom  coejierant  fabalas  Buas  propudioaas  et  impim* 
mysiuuka  umbns  v*'l  ubducere  vl4  dLfendere.*'     On  Uiia  subject  sec  Lobtfk, 

=*  /Ai  Hrp,  i\.  fMunm.     But  Plato,  tooj  allcgoriscis  Honifir. 

*  S*»e  Tat  inn  I   Or,  ad  Orfl«vw,   21  :    '*  Metrodorus  of  I^mi»saciis,    iu  hU 
I  tiPfttiiHs  couccndng  Hojnei,  lm&  argutd  v*ry  foolisliJy,  tuniitig  evoiylhing  into 

rJIfgory/' 

^  Cic  Ik  J\'(tL  Ittor.  i.  15.     Sec  Cfetizcp,  Syvihtilikt  i,  ch.  vi. 
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Stoic  metliods  may  be  found  in  the  ITomtric  Alh/^orus^  at- 
tributed to  Herakleidos  of  Pontus,  a  scholar  of  Plato,  Ni> 
book  can  prove  more  decisively  how  vapid  those  methods 
were,  and  Low  untenable  were  the  results  to  which  they  led.' 

Fimliiig  many  lines  m  Homer  which  seemed  to  them  tm- 
worthy,  undi^ni tied,  morally  reprehensible,  and  even  positively 
blasphemous*  the  Stoic^Allegorists  made  no  allowance  for  the 
differences  of  opinion  and  custom  which  separate  earlier  from 
later  ages,  but  they  set  themselves  to  explain  away  all  such 
passages  as  containing  myths,  and  sacred  enigmas,  and 
adorable  mysteries.  In  cnri*ying  out  their  object  they  hail 
recourse  to  etymologies,  to  plays  on  wonls,  to  the  juxtaposition 
of  other  passages,  to  physical  allusions,  to  the  symbcdism  of 
numbers,  to  the  emphasising  of  sep?»mte  expressions,  to 
inordinate  developments  of  metaphor,  and  interminable  in- 
ferences from  incidental  plirases.-  By  these  means  there 
was  no  sort  of  diffieulty  in  making  Homer  speak  the  l-uiguige 
of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  of  Aoftxagoras,  or  of  Zeno  ;  and  bornAv. 
ing  from  them  the  very  same  methods  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
made  the  Bible  express  and  anticipate  the  doctrines  of  the 
same  philosophers. 

But  the  Jews  were  driven  to  allegory  by  a  far  more 
imperious  necessity  than  the  Stoics,  because  their  books  were 
the  constant  butt  for  Gentile  ridicnle,  and  their  persons  for 
Gentile  persecution?  And  it  was  all  the  more  easy  fur  the 
Alexandrian  Hellenists  to  adopt  this  method  because,  in 
Scripture  itself,  they  fumd  much  importance  attached  t-o 
etymology  and  to  symbolic  numbers.  They  not  only  em- 
braced the  allegoric  system,  but  they  gave  it  an  immense  and 
wholly  unwarrantable  development.-* 

VI.  In  Pjiilo  the  Greek  meihoii  is  rigidly  systematisetl 
and  brought  to  its  completion,  though  he  was  by  no  means 


*  The  trefttisc  of  HfrakleicJcs  Ponticns  woa  printed  by  Huyiifi  in  his  eilition 
of  the  Iliad. 

*  S(H!  som?  cxceUent  criticisms  on  tliia  mi?thod  in  Cic*  DeNctt,  Dcor.  ii  18. 

*  Joa.  C,  Ap.  I  21  ;  ii.  3»  8  6  i  B,  J.  ii.  18,  i%  7,  8. 

*  It  is  in  tlie  fourth  Book  of  5Incpi»Wf'S,  mnnrausly  iwcrilwl  to  .TotMi^pUui 
Uiat  we  find  the  t'arlicst  meeting-point  of  Jewish  and  Greek  mt^thod^. 
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the  first  Jew  who  adopted  it^  He  tumid  tlirec  exegetic 
schools  existing  ariioug  liis  c<iuntryinen.  TLere  were 
Literalists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  lofty  superiority  ; 
Ratioualists  who  apostatised  froai  Judaism  altogether  and 
whom  Jje  reganla  with  sorrow  and  iiidif^untion ;  -  and 
Allegorist^,  who  had  already  learnt  tlie  secret  how  to 
reconcile  Judaic  institutions  with  Hellenic  cultu^.^  Philo's 
works  are  the  epitome  and  the  clevelupnient  of  the  principles 
of  the  Aile'jforists.*  To  them^ — thong)  i  not  by  name — ht^ 
constantly  refers ;  and  on  allegory  the  whola  Phi  Ionian 
philosophy  entirely  depends,^  Ecleciicisin  without  originality 
usually  has  a  chilling  influence  upon  htvlief,  bui.  by  tlte  aid 
of  allegory  Philo  was  able  to  regard  himself  as  a  Stoic 
]  philosopher  and  yet  at  the  s-ame  time  as  a  faithful  Jew.** 

Ho  was  very  little  imbued  with  Rabbinic  culture.'  Of  the 
Hiihikha  he  knew  nothing.  He  makes  lit'lc  use  of  the 
Haggada,  though  he  was  partially  acquainted  ^v•ith  it.  Some 
of  his  etymologies  and  a  few  iietails  of  his  theological  teach- 
ing show  an  affinity  to  the  Midrash.  His  chief  cult  tire  was 
Hellenic.       He   was  deeply  rea<l  in    Greek   Jiturature»    and 


'  JJe  Mi[ir.  Ahmh.  §  3l>  ;  Ih^  Mut.  Num.  §  8. 

■  In  pr»i<iticf»  howevtir,  Thilo  wjia  i>ri>bivbly  very  free.  He  went  to  Ok' 
thefltrcaof  AlL'Xftndrift(i>c  i?dm^.  %i'M,  imd  possibly  evea  witm^sst'tl  biill-tighu 
{Df  Mtit.  Norn,  S  29). 

*  He  expresses  hiiiiswlf  emplititicAlly  on  the  iieeil  of  ivtaining  Jewish  insti- 
tuttoue  in  iMMitjr.  Ahi\  §  IH,,  *iVi  yiip  T*vfr  ol  rowr  jfrijTutfi  v^^avi  &vfi&QKa 
pwrrtin'  wpayfiATtDV  viroAajfxBdvoyrts  rk  ftt¥  ^70**  ijitpliifiKTaf  Twif  hi  (taB^fiini 
wKiyufOl^ffav,  oVs  ^e^i^aifiTfv  Itv  (ytt:yt  t^j  *vx*p*i(^s, 

■*  AimoBt  all  thut  is  inTsounlly  knowij  of  I'Jiilo  may  be  tnxmil  m  hisi  Letf.  ad 
Gntnmt  22-28  ;  t'«  Finccum,  pimtim  /  Ik  Spf,  faj^j,  ii.  §  1  ;  /Jc  Pracid. 
(Aticher,  li.  187.  Eas*^b,  Ft  tup.  £v.  viii.  14  ;  blunge v,  li,  646,  ^173) ;  £k 
Con^.  §  14  ;  Fi'figinetiU  {\\\g\\Ut,  vi.  2 DO,  23«i)  ;  Jus."  Antt.  xvjjL  8,  s*  1  ; 
XX-  5,  §  2  ;  Eustib.  Prmp,  £v.  viii.  13  ;  //,  E.  \\.  g  4  :  and  in  the  notices* 
of  him  by  Jerorat?,  Isidore  Pi'luBitita,  Fhotius  {BitiL  Cod.  ev. ),  unci  Suidos, 
ji  v.,  Mkittw.  The  dnt^)  of  hh  birth  imd  dcLith  an*  titiknown,  hiU  as  he  was  an 
old  m?in  {Le.  66|  see  Abcth,  v,  21)  when  he  went  as  mn  ttrubRsaador  to  Gaiits 
fCnlij^la,  A.D.  35^),  h«  may  have  been  born  n.c.  10-20,  A  good  fiketeh  is  given 
by  Kwald,  vii,  1P4  !  g,j  and  1  have  collected  the  main  finjts  in  Eariii  Dam  of 
Vhriniianity^  \,  2<J4-279. 

*  EoBeb.  Piff^p.  £v,  viii,  14. 

^  He  does  however  refer  to  "  tbt?  tradition  of  the  elders"  Fragm.  ap, 
Eeisrb,  Prftgp,  Ew  viiL  7.     See  Beni.  Ritttr,  Phih  und  dijn  HxhcMa,  Haik, 
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quotes  tram  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Pmdar,  Solon, 
Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  It  is  an  importani 
contirmutioH  of  the  source  from  which  Jewish  writers 
borrowed  their  allegorising  method,  that  he  quotes  from  h 
book  otherwise  so  second  rate  as  the  Homeric  allegories  of 
Hei"akleide.\i  Ponticus.  ^  He  was  parti cuiarly  well  read  in  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  refers  to  '*  tlie  great  Pkto/'  "  the 
great  and  nWch-famed  Heraklitus/*  Parmenides,  Empedokles, 
Zeno,  Klearithes  and  the  Pythagoreans.  From  the  latter  he 
borrows  the'  symbolism  of  numbers,  and  from  Aristotle  the 
distinction  'betweeti  hvvapLt^  and  ivreKix^iar  If  ho  i-e- 
mained  m  convinced  and  even  a  zealous  Jew  in  spite  of  the 
Hellenic  tendencies  of  his  intellectual  culture,  it  was  because 
he  believed  in  the  stringe  methods  which  his  predecessors 
had  borrowefi  from  the  heathen.  This  belief  enabled  him  to 
combine  the  ;aiystic  rationalism  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Plato  with  thf  i^upematuralism  which  he  owed  to  his  Jewish 
training.  It  ffas,  huwevcr,  impossible  that  the  dt*ep  self- 
delusion  thus  induced  could  long  continue.  The  **  sophists  of 
the  literal  seii&5,"  as  Philo  calls  them,  had  good  grounds  for 
li>oking  with  •luspicion  on  the  religious  philosophy  which 
tried  to  turn  Mositism  into  a  PJaUmic  religion.  EvenU* 
proved  that  i\m  God  of  Pliilo  wjis  but  a  vague  abstraction, 
not  the  hving  God  of  Israel ;  that  when  the  Law  was  ex- 
plained away  into  vaporous  comm<jn place  it  ceased  to  be  a 
national  power ;  that  the  history  of  Israel  lost  all  its  beauty 
and  all  its  interest  wheu  it  was  turned  into  didactic  allegory 
and  poetic  mist.^  Philo  could  still  visit  Jenisalem  and 
practise  the  precepts  of  the  law,^  but  his  powediaJ  nephew, 
the  Procurator  Tibc^rius  Alexander  became  an  open  apostate 
from  the  religion  tif  his  fathers.^ 

1  De  Leg.  AlU^rf,  L  §  33  ;  Dc  fmortupi.  Mund.  §  61 ;  aec  Siegfried,  p.  188. 

'  Quod  ihnn,  prok  lib.  %\\  Ih  hicomtpt  Afumti,  ^  3  ;  Qiuui'L  J4  16  ;  Dtf 
mund,  o)fif.  §  4  ]  L*'tj,  AUt^gg.  1,  64  ;  Dc^mn.  Matnt.  §36.  See  Uie  quotAtiorti 
rufHiTLHl  to  m  Siegfried,  Phih,  188-140;  ZAl^v,  iii.  352,  fg. 

'  St^o  Sk'gfrkd,  156-159, 

*  A|5.  Kust-li.  Praeji.  Ev,  viil,  13. 

*  Jos.  AtvtL  xviil,  8  §  4.  XX,  6,  %2,  Another  of  Pbil'J*s  nephews  (t| 
the  Aklmrch  Alexander  wiote  a  book  to  piovo  that  tmiuiak  are  endowtid 
wiUt  rt5a»oiL     I'liilo  onswcrctl  htm  iti  hiiZ^  mmuUiotu,    Aucher^  i.  124-17;!. 
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Philo  professes  to  respect  the  literal  Bense.^  It  is,bortever. 
dear  from  the  tcaor  of  his  works,  as  well  us  from  hh  special 
observations,  that  he  regards  the  literal  sense  as  a  sort  of 
concession  to  the  weak  and  ignorant.  To  him  the  Bible 
fumishetl  not  so  much  a  text  for  criticism  as  a  pretext  for 
theory.  Insteiul  of  elucidating  the  literal  sense  he  transfonns 
it  into  a  philosophic  symhoh  To  him  tlie  literal  compared 
with  the  aUegorical  sense  is  but  as  the  body  to  the  soul  The 
passages  which  he  refracts  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
his  exegetic  system  may  he  counted  by  hundreds,  whereas  it  is 
very  rarely  that  he  abides  by  the  plain  meaning  of  even  the 
simplest  narratives.  Thus  he  cannot  leave  untouched  even 
the  humane  commaod  of  Moses  about  the  restoration  at 
nightfall  of  a  pledged  garment,  and  the  pledged  garment 
is  forced  into  a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  spi-ot'li  1  *  "  For/' 
he  says,  "  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  piirt  of  the  legislation  is 
allegorical."  "  Most  things  in  tbe  law  are  manifest  symbols 
of  the  namanifest,  and  uttered  symbols  of  things  unutter- 
able/' Intercourse  with  alien  races  is  a  powerful  solvent  of 
fixed  beliefs.^  As  the  earlier  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Greek 
life  had  been  the  parent  of  Sadduceeism,  so  their  later  contact 
in  Alexandria  was  the  parent  of  au  esoteric  and  mysticising 
allegory,^  and  finally  Alexandrianism  in  its  dazzling  un- 
reality was  the  precursor  of  the  Gnostic  systems  which  were 
the  later  offspring  of  a  combination  of  Eastern  with  Western 
thought.^ 

Tlte  complete  perv^er^ion  of  Scripture  which  results  from 
Philo's  method  can  only  be  adequately  measured  by  those 
who  are  famihar  with  his  writings.  He  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  of  fine  genius  and  nobie  instincts.     He  was  so  sincere 

*  Hf  p;Tierally  rationalUes  it  (sw  0pp.  i  146),  but  Bometimes  rrf^Ts  to  it  us 

kw^^MTis  Qt  Korik  kSyoif  (Wk*^  the  Mhhs^hk  ibtTD  HT).  For  Uin  othfr  phra.st?s 
ftee  note.     So  the  Mtshnic  lioctois  <lihttp»^DLHhtd  bt'twwii  the  hlU't  whkh  thvy 

died  the  hody  (N&Uk  ami  the  inyMtic  ^eiii»a  wUich  wiuj  ii&  the  soul  («nDC'3), 
f*  lie  Somnl  |  l«. 

»  Ut  Joseph.  §  6  ;  />«*  Sp^.  Utjj.  %  32. 

^  S«#  Vacht?^^t,  TIK  li^'  VkooU  tVjhx  i  165 ;  D6llin^r»  Jtidtnth.  u.  Hnd-n. 
X,  ill.  I  5,  Fbilo-»  (jirounte  inodo  of  ftddn?««  to  his  reader  i»  •*  Ye  initiated  * 
{i  li^cu).  ^  See  Uaur«  Vic  Chriattkhc  Gimu,  334-240. 
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that  1**^  even  believed  himself  to  be  inspired.^  The  immeiisur' 
able  differences  which  separate  the  views  of  one  age  from 
those  of  another  can  alone  account  for  the  fi\ct  that  ho,  and 
his  readers,  and  the  school  to  which  lie  belonged,  should 
have  preferred  fns  cold  absfractions  to  the  Hvinj;,^  truths  of 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  n^irratives  of  early  ages  belong 
indeed  to  a  partial  revelation  and  betray  an  imperfect 
nrornlity,  but  they  are  full  of  liuman  tears  and  human 
laughter,  aud  are  enriched  with  some  of  tlie  deepest  lessons 
of  experience.  In  the  liamls  of  PI  die.  the  poetry,  the 
prophecy,  the  narratives,  even  the  simplest  legal  ordinnnces 
of  Scripture  are  evaporated  into  commonplaces  of  philobopby, 
or  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  the  rijetoricrd  expansion  of  moral 
platitudes.  Even  where  they  have  a  value  of  their  own. 
these  teachings  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  if  they 
had  been  couveyetl  in  a  natural  and  straightforward  way. 
Philo  adopted  the  absurd  thesis  of  Aristnbulus,  that  Greek 
pluloRopliy  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.-  But  if  the  sacred  writers  had  indeed  intended  to 
teach  the  tenets  associated  with  the  names  of  Plato  and 
Chrysippus,  all  that  could  be  said  would  be  that  their  method 
was  inftuitely  less  suited  to  its  purpose  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  it  had  so  completely  defeated  its  own  object 
as  to  convey  wholly  ilifTcrent  impressions  to  all  but  one  in  a 
million  of  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  atldressed. 

In  Philo's  hands  the  Law  becomes  as  different  from  its  real 
self  as,  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the 
Halakiiists;  atid  the  histories  of  Scripture  are  as  completely 
set  aside  as  tliey  were  by  the  Haggadists,  Instead  pf  the 
glorious  story  of  Abram,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  we  get 
a  typical  Stoic  who  departs  from  the  Cbaldaea  of  the  sensual 
understanding  to  Haran,  which  means  "  holes,"  ix,,  the  five 
senses  which  teach  Inm  that  they  are  nothing  without  the 
soul  1     Finally  he  becomes  **  Abraham  "  that  is  **  an  elect 

^  H^  snys  tlmt  his  snnl  wm  rn»€|n*^fitly  fillM  with  inspirationa  {^tokffirrti- 
ffOaO  nnd  PXtTcis^**!  (UviEiiitirvn  i^yrtuftr^at)  Dr  Cherubim.  §  ft  :  rhi^avrov  irdBtts 
h  txvpuLiis  irae^v  olSa.     De  Mup:  Abr.  %%  T-'iS  ;  See  nfroter,  Fhilo,  i  53. 

*  %^  Qnae^imiea,     (Auehef,  ii.  pp.  83,  8»,  869,  378,  &c.) 
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^  ^-found ; "  in  other  words  he  attains  to  a  knowledge 
of  QodT  and  marries  Sarah  or  abstract  Wisdom .  Jacob 
arriving  at  a  certain  place  where  the  sun  sets  becomes 
Wisdom  acquired  by  training,  coming  to  the  Divine  Word 
when  the  perceptive  faculty  is  lound  to  be  useless.  When 
he  says,  "  With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;'  it  would 
be  abject  {lawetvov) — quite  unwurthy  of  tlie  lofty  under- 
standing of  a  philosophic  allegorist^to  uurlerstand  the  state- 
ment literally,  Jordan  means  *' baseness;  *'  tlie  statf  means 
*•  discipline ;  '*  and  Jacob  intends  to  say  that  by  discipline  he 
bail  risen  above  baseness.  It  is  for  such  vapid  teaching 
untangled  in  endless  contnulictioiis,  and  tc-dious  with  incessant 
tautologies,  that  the  Pbilonian  exegesis  asks  us  to  give  up 
the  simplest  and  most  instructive  of  human  histories  !  Philo 
has  no  scruple  in  making  the  narratives  entirely  meaningless. 
Indeed  he  shows  much  contempt  for  mere  narrative.  In  the 
literal  sense  Simeon  is  ferocious  and  vindictive ;  in  the 
allegory  he  becomes  the  type  of  spiritual  effort.  ^  In 
Scripture  Joseph  is  an  innocent  sufferer  and  the  very  type  of 
youthful  purity ;  but  in  allegory  he  becomes  (in  one  aspect) 
the  type  of  the  sensual  mind  (tt^iXocMpuiTOi;  Kal  ^iXowadijf^ 
vov^),  and  of  one  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  ^  though  io  another 
tiSpect  be  is  the  victorious  overcomer  of  {deasure  I  The 
Patriarchs  in  Genesis  are  men  of  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
character ;  in  allegory  they  become  so  many  virtues.  The  in- 
difference of  Philo  to  the  splendid  records  of  his  nation  is 
shown  by  the  ffict  that,  after  Joshua,  he  does  not  allule  t-o  a 
single  king  or  hero  of  his  race.  Philo  is  concerned  almost 
exclttsively  with  the  books  of  Mose^.^  In  Mangey's  index 
fif  the  Scripture  references  to  his  works  in  one  volume, 
there  are  about  1000  references  to  the  Peatateucb,  eighteen 
to  the  Psalms,  eight  to  the  Prophets,  and  only  twelve  to  all 

'  Ik  Sltru't.  I  n, 

■  I}e  Somn.  il  li  ;  Qttftd  DfUft  immui.  §24;  7^7*  Alkgff,  i.  §  63,  J  have 
icirra  tome  iiiectmoiw  of  Philo*H  allegoiles  in  Early  Baija  of  Christianity ^  i. 
MR. 

•  He  oUls  Kitn  haiunaros  Koi  Bfrnpikftrraror  rwy  irtl^tnt  yttf&fi4vwy,  *0 
Up^rrmr^i^  A  Itpo^dti^i^s  ^pylmf,  ical  li^dtTKoXos  tS>v  ^timv  (/'//.  Mm,  Xi\.  %  24  ; 
iM  Qif,  i  12). 
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the  rest  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  In  the  other  volume  there 
are  only  four  references  to  Scripture  passages  outside  the 
Pentateuch.  His  quotations  are^  for  the  most  part,  free 
Tennnisceoces,  and  the  Prophets  are  but  rarely  referred  to — 
sometimes  only  vaguely,  and  without  their  naracs.^ 

We  are  not  here  concorued  with  Philo's  theology.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  elements  which  never  coalesced  suflSciently  to 
make  it  an  harmonious  system.  He  derived  it  more  from 
the  Timaeus  than  from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  old 
proverb  said  rightly^  "Either  Plato  philonises,  or  Philo 
platooises."  ^  His  dualism,  his  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,^  liis  asseilion  of  the  incognisable  nature  of  God,  his 
"  intermediate  Words; '  his  Platonic  idealism,  his  theory  of 
t!ie  primeval  androgyne,*  his  contempt  fur  the  body,  were  not 
learnt  from  Muses  but  from  the  Stoics,  and  '*  the  holy  Plato  " 
and  *'  the  holy  community  of  the  Pythagoreans."  *  He  only 
read  his  opinions  into  the  Pentateuch  ^  by  impossible  processes 
supported  by  the  self-dehision  of  his  OH'n  infidlibihty.  His 
God  is  a  philosophical  abstraction — "  a  Place  "  rather  than  a 
Person — and  the  message  of  that  God  becomes  in  Philo's 
hands  a  tedious,  vague,  and  ill-constructed  enii^^ma.  His  whole 
system  is  a  frozen  sea  of  generalities,  a  **  death  kingdom  of 
abstract  tliought." 

VI I.  Let  us  fallow  him  from  the  beginning  in  his  book 
"  on  the  Allegories  of  the  sacred  Laws,"     *'  It  would,"  he  tells 


*  Hfi  ii»e«  the  formula,  flir^  ns  -rCr  wAKm.  irpofjfrvy.  He  neyer  mentioiM 
Ezfkicl,  or  Dmiiel,  or  quotes  iis  Scri|jtt!ro  E!tther»  EccleaiateB,  or  Canticles  {see 
Fraokel,  Vorifttidicn  nt  d,  S^lufvnni*i,  29.  I)e  \Vette»  EinlcU.  2fi),  He 
at- tniirf'd,  however,  a  Hpecial  predilection  for  Jcremiali,  pc?rhiipa  from  traiHtions 
of  Ilia  eUy  In  Egypt,  De  Chenib.  14.  Siegfried,  p,  16L  Hcmake«  reiylitUe 
usi":  of  Job- 

*  Suidaa  ;  Jer,  Catal  11  ;  E/h  83. 

s  J.  G.  iM idler,  /v^  Jiuim  Philo  Buck  <L  Wdtsch&pfung,  1811  ;  Dahne,  L 
188,  fp.  Fmj?fii.  ap,  KuseK  Prarp,  Mv.  vii.  22  ;  viii,  18.  St.  JoUn  empJiatically 
ivpudmtea  the  Philoninn  duAliam.     John  i,  3. 

*  Bt  Opif.  Mundi,  24. 

»  De  PmHd.  ii.  A'Z  \  Qttia  rer.  div,  hncr.  33.  See  a  brief  snniTniuy  of  hia 
Iheolopral  vit^wa  in  Z^ller,  iii.  214. 

*  DlpD.  Ik  Sonm,  I  g  IL  This  term  is  also  used  hy  the  Eabbia.  Philo 
would  not  even  speak  of  Goit*s  goo<lnesfl4  tc.  since  He  is  better  than  goodness. 
He  ijan  never  be  known  in  the  //o-m?,  only  in  the  That  (Sri  itrrt  olx  ^tOTwatax), 
Htn&t  ho  calls  God  iiroior.  Hia  whole  being  ia  in  the  four  mysterious  Utters, 
the  Tetragranimatoii  JHV  H.   Jkproan.  etpocn,  §  7;  Keim,  Jcsu,  i.  286  (E.  T,). 
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us,  "  be  a  sign  of  great  siniplicitj  to  think  that  the  world  was 
created  ia  six  dajs  or  indeed  at  all  in  time/*  Stx,  therefore,  i 
is  only  mentioned  because  it  is  a  perfect  number,  being  the  ^ 
first  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  two  unequal 
factors.  On  the  seventh  day  God  did  not  "  rest/*  but,  having 
desisted  from  the  creation  of  mortal  creatures,  began  the 
formation  of  more  divine  beings;  and  the  word  should  he 
rendered  **  He  caused  to  rest/'  Nature  delights  in  tlie 
number  seven.^  There  are  seven  stars  in  the  Bear,  seven 
parts  of  the  soul,  seven  viscera,  seven  limbs,  seven  secretions^ 
seven  vowels,  seven  tones  of  the  voice»  seven  strings  to  the 
lyre;*  and  by  God's  *'  causing  to  rest "  on  the  seventh  day  is 
meant  that  when  reason  "  which  is  holy  a.ccortli ng  to  tlic 
number  seven  hfis  entered  into  the  soul,  the  number  six  is 
then  arrested,  and  all  the  mortal  things  which  this  number 
appears  to  make/*  By  "  the  green  herb  of  the  field  *'  Mosos 
means  ^*  that  portion  of  the  mind  which  is  perceptible  only  by 
intellect/*  The  verse  "  God  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth/' 
means  that  God  did  not  shed  the  perceptions  of  things 
upon  the  senses.  To  take  literally  the  words  *'  God  planted  a 
Paradise  in  Eden  "  is  impiety;  '*  let  not  such  fabulous  nonsense 
ever  enter  our  minds/*  ^  The  meaning  is  that  G<k1  implants 
terrestrial  virtue  in  the  human  race.  The  tree  of  life  is  that 
most  general  virtue  which  some  people  call  goodness.  The 
river  that  goes  forth  out  of  Eden  is  also  generic  goodness. 
Its  four  heads  are  the  cardinal  virtues,  Pheison  is  derived 
from pheidomai  "I  spare/'*  and  means  prudence,  and  being 

'  Comp.  ArietobuTus  (ap.  Euseb.  Fivrp.  Er.  xiiL  12),  8i*  i&iofj.dStav  5i  koI 

'  On  Philo'8  ftiiicips  nbout  mascniine  and  femimiio  numbers^  seo  Da  AhU, 
yom,  §  35.  Ik  Dpi/.  Mund.  §  3.  Junt,  Jndcnih.  i.  321.  Clement  of  AlexatidriA 
(Strom,  L  15,  S  72)  calls  bim  a  Pytlmgorean  (r^v  ira/>'  flt&ToZi  ^lAocro^tay 
tyypaew^ov  ytyofAfVTjv  wpoKaTapl^ai  r^s  iro^*  'EAAijcri  ^t^t^aoptas  Jiik  woXAAtt  d 
TlJiay6pfws  ^o^fUvwri  *i\<Mfv).  His  iiotioii»  Bre  half  Pytha#?orean,  hulf 
Kiibbfilistic  Ewald  thinl:s  tlint  the  allusion  of  Ckmena  nmBt  be  to  tli©  elder 
l*bilo  (vii.  20G  E.T.)-  On  his  Stoic  affinitiea  aee  Zellor,  Phil,  d.  ariechen, 
ill  346852. 

■  H<?  saya  that  to  undrTstand  litpmlly  the  stntemeTits  about  Farndise  isfcdly, 
T9KX^  Kol  Btf<r9*pdvwtrros  ^  firfi9fia{7Jf  plant.  No€,  8).     For  similar eacpreasions 

(  Le^*  Allegg.  iiL  2  j  i>w  Mundx  Opijic.  3,  and  note. 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  Philo  as  strangB  that  ancirat  Semitic  nunca 
ihould  oomc  from  Greek  roots.     The  whole  allegoric  system  iiiakea  much  t 
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an  illustrious  virtue  it  is  said  to  compass  the  whole  laud 
Evilat  where  there  is  gold.  The  nume  Gihou  means  *'  chest" 
or  an  animal  which  attacks  with  its  horns,  and  therefore 
stands  for  courage,  and  it  compasses  Ethiopia  or  ImniiUation  ; 
in  other  words,  it  makes  liostile  demonstrations  against 
cowardice.  Tigris  is  temperance ;  the  name  is  connected  with 
a  tiger  because  it  resolutely  opposes  desire.  Euphrates  means 
fertility  and  stands  lor  justice.\  Again,  Pheison  means 
•'change  of  the  mouth,"  and  Evilat  *'  bringing  forth/'  which 
is  an  appropriate  name  for  folly  wliich  always  aims  at  the 
unattainable,  and  is  destroyed  by  prudence  maniiestud  by 
speaking,  i.e.  by  the  changing  of  the  mouth  1  The  car- 
buncle and  emerald  of  the  land  of  Evilat  stand  for  Judah 
and  Issachar,  The  Euphrates  does  not  mean  the  river,  but 
the  correction  of  manners.  |  The  literal  statement  that  God 
cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep  and  made  Eve  of  one  of  his  ribs 
is  fabulous  j  the  meaning  is  that  God  took  the  power  which 
dwells  in  the  outward  senses,  and  led  it  to  the  minili  The 
serpent  means  pleasure,  which  leads  Pliilo  into  a  l<mgdis<|uisi- 
tion  about  the  rod  ef  Moses,  and  tJie  tribe  of  Dan.  Dan 
means  "  temperance  "  though  he  is  the  son  of  Bilhah,  which 
means  imbibing ;  he  is  a  serjjent  in  the  path  that  is  in  the 
soul ;  he  bites  the  heels  of  the  horse,  because  '*  passion  has 
four  legs  as  a  hoi*se  has,"  and  is  an  impetuous  beast  and  full 
of  insolence,  and  the  soul  which  is  the  rider  of  this  horse  falls 
backwards,  i£.  falls  from  the  passions  when  they  have  been 
wounded. 

8uch  explanations,  with  long  digressions,  strange  etymologies, 
and  imaginary  parallels  occupy  two  whole  books  of  this  trea- 
tise. The  third  is  of  the  sanie  character.  Moses  lays  down  the 
wise  practical  rule  that  a  night-burglar  may  be  killed  withoui; 
incurring  blood -guiltiness;  but  if  he  be  killed  in  daylight  the 
slayer  is  guilty,  since  he  ought  rather  to  require  restitution 
than   revenge.^     In   Philo's   hands  tliis   passage  gives  this 

of  etymologiefl.     TItis  methrHl  had  &ko  \ievn  leamt  from  the  StoicA.     In  Lutin 
thity  derivfd  Mavora  from  **<[ui  niagnn  vertit,  Satumu!*  quia  se  satnrat  AiinU, 
llin«rva  qitiii  miuuit,"  ^c,  (Cic.  Da  Xal.  Ihor.  iu  IS). 
*  Ex.  xxii.  2, 
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strange  result  i^ — if  any  man  cuts  down  tlie  reason,  and  is 
foiiDd  standing  over  tlie  reas<3n  thus  wounded  and  destroyed, 
be  is  a  thief,  who  takes  away  what  belongs  to  God  and 
receives  a  severe  blow,  namely,  arrogance.  "  But,"  says  Philo, 
*'  Moses  says  nothing  as  to  the  name  of  the  smiter,  for  the 
smiter  and  the  smitten  are  the  same  "  !  ^ 

The  death  of  Er  is  explained  as  follows : — Er  means 
"  leather,"  in  other  words  "  that  leathern  mass  which  covers 
us,"  namely,  the  body  1  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovalj,  is  said  to 
slay  Er ;  and  the  meaning  is  that  goodness  condemns  the 
dead  body  to  death.  The  touching  inddent  of  the  blessing 
of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  is  made  to  signify  that  Jacob,  the 
supplanter  of  the  passions  and  practiser  of  virtue^  gives  his 
right  hand  to  Ephraim,  who  stands  for  prolific  memory,  and 
his  left  to  Manasseh,  who  stands  for  recol lection  aroused  from 
forget  fulness.  The  Messianic  promise,  which  Philo  renders 
"He  shall  watch  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  watch  his  heel"  is 
explained  to  mean  that  God  says  to  pleasure  '*  the  mind  shall 
watch  your  predominant  and  principal  doctrine,  and  you  shall 
watch  the  traces  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  it,  to  which  the  heel  has  very 
naturally  been  likened.**  In  the  passage  about  Sihon  and 
Heshbon  (Numb,  xxu  28-30),  Sihon  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
man  who  destroys  the  sound  rule  of  truth  ;  Heshbon  '*  soph- 
istical riddles  ;  "  and  Debon  *'  dijudication/'  PliihVs  comment 
on  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  is  a  tedious  attempt  to  prove 
that  "  the  nut  signifies  consummate  virtue/'  ^  In  the  perfectly 
simple  passage  about  the  land  of  promise,  Philo  explains 
*'  cities ''  to  mean  "  general  virtues ;  "  houses  *'  special  virtues ; '' 
wells  "  noble  dispositions  towards  wisdom  ;  '*  vineyards  and 
olive-trees  imply  cheerfulness  and  light,  the  fruits  of  a  contem- 


*  The  way  in  wliirh  PIiUq  creates  diflloiiltiea  abtiut  the  literal  sense  when 
there  ure  none  except  in  his  own  confusions  of  tbon^^ht  is  shown  by  hi»  com- 
mtni  tipon  the  Momiic  ntle  for  ptmiBhiug  an  inmiodeflt  woman,  and  alto  by 
hii  absurd  remark  about  the  pnnishment  of  cutting  off  the  hand  of  q  son  who 
hiHB  struck  fat iwr  or  moiheT  {Be  parent  c^^L  published  by  Angel o  Mfti).  The 
n&ive  oonfension  of  St.  Jerome,  *  VAlkgorice  ijitcrfiretatus  HUm  OlMidiam  cv.yii» 
Autorurm  nescieham"  might  bAve  been  loada  by  other  AUegomti, 

'  ViL  Mot.  liL  §  22. 
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plative  life.^  The  five  Cities  of  tlie  Plain  are  the  five  senses. 
And  thus  every  person,  every  living  figure  who  passes  across 
the  stage  of  Scriptare  liistory  ceases  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  be  himself,  and  becomes  a  dim  personification.  Moses  is 
intelligence ;  Aaron  is  speech  ;  Enoch  is  repentance ;  Noah 
righteousness.  Abraham  is  virtue  acquired  by  leaming ; 
Isaac  is  innate  virtue ;  Jacob  is  virtue  obtained  by  struggle  ; 
Lot  is  sensuality ;  Ishmael  is  sophistry ;  Esau  is  rude  dis- 
obedience ;  Leak  is  patient  virtue  ;  Kachel  innocence.^  And 
unhappily  these  countei"s,  of  wtuch  the  significance  is  often 
made  to  depend  on  a  wild  etymology,  are  iuterchangeable — 
so  that  they  may  sometimes  stand  for  one  thing  and  some* 
times  for  another  thing  which  is  entirely  different,  Ja|>het  for 
instance  is  in  one  sense  jjermissible  enjoyment ;  in  another  he 
is  insatiable  desire.^  The  sun  is  sometimes  the  understanding 
(which  is  the  reason  why  Joseph  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  Geo.  xli.  45);  sometimes  the  bwlily  sense, 
(so  that  the  sun  begins  to  rise  when  Jacob  no  longer  sees 
God,  Gen,  xxxii,  32) ;  sometimes  the  Word  of  God  ;  sometimes 
God  Himself.  And  thus  the  whole  Bible  becomes  an  insipid 
philosophical  romance  of  which  the  interpretation  floats  in 
tlie  air,  and  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  uncertain 
aid  of  a  dictionary  of  metaphors. 

This  kind  of  exegesis  is  not  improved  but  rendered 
still  more  valueless  hy  the  futile  metliods  adopted  to 
sublimate  these  pale  generalities  out  of  narratives  which 
thrill  with  life,  and  are  rich  with  the  lessons  of  experience. 
For  instance,  the  parallel  passages  which  are  introduced 
liave  nothing  but  the  most  distant  verbal  connection 
with  tliii  passage  explained.  When  w^o  are  t^^ld  that 
**God  planted  a  gai-dcn  in  Eden/'  it  is  worse  than  super- 
fluous  to  explain  to   us  that   the  reason   why  Moses  said 

1  De  Profuffis,  §  81  ;  Qttod  Dtus  immut  §  21. 

^  ou  T«pl  yuvautwr  Kdyof  dAAA  ^uiyomp,  Dt  Cojiffr,  erud,  1-6,  and  pauinx, 
Philo  eaja  (6)  that  ZilpaJi  mentis  'U  mouth  going  forth,"  ami  BilbiJi  "* 
*»  wallowing/' 

•  For  Joseph  aee  Leg,  alkffg,  L  §  63  ;  iil  §§  86,  80,  For  Japbct  see  Ik 
SobrUL  §  12;  and  QuaC9t.  ui  Gciu  IL  SO:  ami  generally  Siuglried,  PkUa, 
190-196.  ^  ^ 
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**Tliou  shall  not  plant  fx  grove  far  thyself/*  is  that  we 
are  only  to  plant  friiit-beariiig  trees,  not  wild  trees,  in  our 
minds.^  It  is  neither  exegesis  nor  anything  resembling  it,  to 
say  that  **  she "  is  used  in  "  sJie  shall  he  called  woman " 
because  **  there  is  another  kind  of  outward  sensation  not 
derived  from  the  mind/*  It  is  exegeticitl  frivolity  to  say  that 
by  a  change  of  accent  the  words  ttoO  tl ;  **  Wliere  art  iko-u  ?  " 
in  the  Greek  version  may  Tuean  **  Thou  art  somewhere ;  '* 
and  then  to  build  an  argument  on  both  phrases/^  Phjlo*s 
method  was  equally  alien  from  the  natural  interpretation  of 
unsophisticated  piety,  and  from  the  accepted  results  of 
scientific  criticism.  It  was  a  hybrid  born  on  both  sides  of 
illegitimate  parentage.  '  It  was  the  strange  ottspring  of 
Rabbinic  dogma  and  Greek  philosophy. 

Philo  held  the  most  rigid  views  of  inspiration,  though 
when  he  deals  with  them  practically  he  becomes  vague  and 
self-contradictory.  To  him  Scriptun*  is  *'  the  holy  word,'*  **  the 
divine  word/'  "  the  right  word  ;  "  and  its  utterances  are  "  sacred 
oracles/'  ^  Borrowing  a  theory  irom  Plato,  he  imagines 
that  the  sacred  books  were  writt^^m  in  a  condition  of 
ecstasy,  \vhicli  wholly  obliterated  the  human  powers.  The 
vocal  organs  of  the  prophets,  without  any  co-operation 
on  their  pail,  were  but  used  by  a  divine  ventriloquism. 
These  v^ews  are  the  issue  of  nothing  better  than  the 
pseudo-philosophic  postulate,  that  *'  the  mortal  cannot  dw^ell 
together  with  the  immortal."  He  regards  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  divine,  and  as  having  been  written  by 
*'  scholars  of  Moses/*  and  fis  forming  part  of  an  indivisible 
whole,  which  was  super  naturally  significant  down  to  its 
minutest  parts.     Aqiba  himself  used  no  stronger  language  on 

^  Dt'Ut.  xvi.  21.  The  verse  means  **Thoi4  shalt  not  set  up  au  AsYiomh  (or 
pltaJlic  emblem  of  the  naturo-goddiosH)  of  any  wood." 

'  Fhllo,  even  if  be  had  more  tbon  a  sniatteriug  of  Hi?brtw,  yet  Ki^Mika  of 
the  Greek  as  *'  our  dUlBct/*  and  of  **  na  Greeks  '^  as  dLstinj^iiibiid  from  the 
Hebrews,  Ih  Cirnf.  Ling.  2b  ;  Ih  Couffr,  trud,  S  ;  and  of  **  tmr  Akjuux- 
dria"  {Leg,  ad  Gaium,  22). 

*  XP^^i'^t  A^ytci,  U(tk  01&KOT,  Up^ttrov  ypd^ifM,  &  U^ht  or  Bnos  ^^S^or,  or 
d  hffBht  \iyos.  1)4  MiU.  Num.  8  ;  Qat^.  rrn.  <iir.  53  ;  Fit.  Mos,  iii.  23  ;  Ik 
Monarch.  L9  ;  De  ^'pcc,  JUgg,  iv.  8.  He  even  supposes  that  Moses  wrotti  the 
JMOoont  of  his  own  death  luid  burial !  {Fit.  MtHf.  iii  39). 

h  2 
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this  sobjecl  tban  was  used  by  Pbilo.  Yet  his  theory  of 
iikJSfuratioQ  wbs  a  mere  Tutsuscemu,  His  Bible  practically  eon- 
fltstod  of  the  Pentatench  aloQe,  and  parts  even  of  that  he  ex- 
plains as  mystical.^  There  are  whole  books  of  the  Bible  which 
ha  never  mentioos^  and  others  of  which  he  makes  no  use. 
Ba  llliiiks  so  little  of  the  historical  books,  that  he  blars 
their  nvid  details  into  a  phantasmagoria  of  dull  and 
ifidistiiict  colours,  and  indignantly  repudiates  the  notion 
^  mefe  narrative  as  such  being  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Scripture,*  He  considers  that  the  Scriptures  were 
verbally  dictated,  yet  quotes  them  with  careless  variations 
and  in  the  freest  possible  paraphrases;  mingles  them 
with  traditional  details ;  combines  them  with  views  borrowed 
ftom  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  whom  he  also  re- 
ve*feiiees  as  inspired;  and  treats  tliem  in  a  manner  purely 
arbitrary,  derived  from  his  own  individual  genius  *  He  would 
have  been  saved  from  many  errors  of  detail  if  not  of  principle 
if  he  had  been  able  or  willing  to  study  the  original  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
nocessary  to  do  this,  because  he  most  mistakenly  believed  the 
Seventy  to  be  not  only  '*  interpreters  *'  but  also  "  hiernphants 
and  prophets,"  in  whom  spoke  the  "  divine  **  "  the  sacred  " 
and  unerring  word.*  Thus  alone  can  we  account  for 
th€>  ainijiiliir  phenomena  of  an  acceptance  of  the  most 
nuvhanii'ul  theory  of  inspiration,^  combined  with  the 
quiescence  in  a  translation  which  constantly  diverges  from 
the  inspired  original.^ 

*  M«  ojMSed  the  contents  of  the  Ff'titateiieh  tinder  the  heads  or(l)  onk!l«4» 
{%\  n'tifioii«<t!i  given  to   Mosen.  and  (S)  i^velATJcnis  given  to  him  in  a  state  of 

«»C4tMY. 

•  the  St*fnn,  h  §W,  ovx  tva^J  iropA  trvyypa^itvf  IffroptKOv  f^&ufkw¥.  Ik  Ooft^. 
I  H*  wx  iirropitc^  yevfoAoyia  ravr*  ttrrtv. 

•  B**  Ewald,  vL  276-378 ;  Siegfried  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeit4tchr.  1875, 

*  VU,  Mo».  ii.  6,  7.     On  Philo'a  ignorance  of  Hebrew  see  Jont,  Judtmik. 

•  ra.  Mo.i,  111  §  8  ;  ^m.  }{er,  7>m»,  haer.  %52;  tk  Pm^m.  §  9* 

*  r»t.  Mim.  liL  §  23.  He  uses  the  words  hn^^iaaai,  itf9owrianf,  iraTawptvaf^h. 
t»ut  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  by  no  m^ana  <:oufine3  his  theory  of  super- 
natural inspiration  to  the  sacred  writers  ;  for  he  taktis  the  conception  from 
l^blo  and  the  Greek  philosophers  {Ion  34  b  &c.),  aod  extends  it  to 
tMMbtbens  and  to  himself  (sec  ufr6r»?r,  i.  51  fK).  Heathen  Philosophy,  not 
li«H|itiire,  was  the  source  of  sach  dogmas,     The  view*  of  Joacphua  were  Imi 
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VI I L  When  once  the  Jews  had  embraced  the  allegorical 
method  it  was  easy  to  support  it  by  Scripture  arguments.  Philo 
proves  as  follows  that  Scripture  must  have  a  mystic  sense.  In 
Num.  xxiii-  19,  we  find  God  i$  not  a  man\  in  Deut.  i.  31, 
we  find.  The  Lord  thi/  God  hare  thee  as  a  man  doth  hear  his  son. 
Philo  sees  in  these  two  passages  indications  of  the  two 
methods  of  divine  legislation,  the  literal  and  the  allegorical.^ 
The  former  is  the  body  of  Scripture,  the  latter  the  soul,  which 
like  a  fine  fluid  pervades  the  whole  law^*  The  former  is  only 
for  the  vulgar,  the  latter  for  the  enlightened,  thefew/themen 
of  vision  and  faculty,  the  initiated  who  can  perceive  and  see»^ 
Theije  illuminated  persons  cover  the  living  rock  with  accretions 
which  they  refuse  to  share  with  any  but  their  own  followers, 
and  become  so  proud  of  the  incrustation  that  they  cease  to  be 
conscious  that  there  is  a  reck  at  all,  and  that  it  was  meant  for 
the  use  of  all  mankind, 

AU  this  '*  madness "  is  reduced  to  '*  method  "  by  a  set  of 
roles^  bidf  Haggadistic,  half  Stoic,  but  entirely  inapplicable. 
By  some  of  them  the  literal  sense  is  positively  excluded ;  by 
utbers,  the  allegoric  sense  is  indicated  as  existing  with  the 
literal  side  by  side. 

1.  The  rules  by  which  the  literal  sense  is  excluded  aro 
chiefly  Stoic* 

It  is  excluded  when  the  statement  is  unwortljy  of  God  ;  ^ 
wben   there    is   any    con  trail  iction ;    when    the    allegory    is 


cXLtnif0ftOti  iiJUt  be  too  extends  iuspimtiofi  to  liinistilf  and  to  othttra  1)Ne&idc*.g 
tkm  BiUicaX  writers  {R  J.  I  2,  §  8  ;  iii.  8,  |  3  ;  ivJO,  ^71  Ewald  (vii.  208) 
W«U  poioti  oat  Uint  B*htvtv<rTo§  (2  Tim.  iiL  10}  ib  a  fax  va^or  stdjwtive 
tbAn  "a  Jho  ingpircdus^*  (Vulg.)  or  **  Von  GoU  eingrgeben"  (Luther). 

>  Pbtio,  Quod  Dmu  i'mmut.  §  11 ;  De  Soifin.  L  §  40.  See  Gfrnrer,  Fhih,  L 
6&-113  :  Diihne^  i.  19  ;  Ilirachleld,  Ha^ad.  Exe^si,  lfi6  ;  Skgrried,  162-197. 

"^  X>e  Mfqr.  Ahmh.  %  16. 

»  IM  Abr.  §§  29,  3$ ;  I)c  PlarU,  fi  9  ;  Dd  Cli^rub.  §|  7.  8.  and  pasitim;  Ik 

•  £5«c  IkS^mn.  ii,  2,  20  :  i,  *5^  13-17  ;  Ik  Mr,  §  15  ;  Leg,  Alkgg.  L  f  18  j 
JM  Ch0ruh.  §4  7-9;  Quia  /im  J)iv.  4i  57. 

*  Th«  €itr»ardiniu"y  ootion  that  Scripture,  of  which  they  reganied  every 
urofit  •■  being  su}>crnftturally  iospixed,  is  full  of  passii^eis  which  in  thf  ir  obvious 
witae  Are  indeo^nt,  unWc^oming,  or  derogulory  to  God  is  repejited  afti*f  Pbilo 
by  centiirTiss  of  Putrislic  and  i'briifitian  expu!»itQrfi.  Thwi  an  cxtravapcant  atnl 
nuAcriptiirml  theory  not  only  h^iniB  to  allt^^ory  in  otnj;  direction,  but  plt'AdH 
mm  a  tr^Mon  for  the  neee^ity  of  allegory,  us^rtiotii  whidi^  if  true,  at  oncit 
disprovi!  the  theory  itself. 
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abvious.  If  Scripture  says  tliiit  Adam  "hid  himself  from 
God,"  the  expression  dishonours  God  who  sees  ai  1th ings, — and 
therefore  it  must  be  allegory.  If  we  are  tohl  that  Jacob  sends 
Joseph  to  look  after  his  brethren  when  he  had  so  many 
servants, — or  that  Cain  had  a  wife  or  huilt  a  city, — or  that 
Potiphar  had  a  wife, — or  that  Israel  is  an  *'  inhentance  of 
God  ; "  ^ — or  if  Abraham  be  called  "  the  father  **  instead  of 
^n^nd-father  of  Jacob — those  are  "contradictions,*'  ami,  there- 
fore, tlie  passages  in  which  they  occur  must  be  allegorised. 

%  The  rules  which  prove  the  simultajmnts  existence  of  the 
allegorical  with  the  literal  sense  are  mainly  Eabhinic.^ 

Thus  if  an  expression  bo  repeated  its  in  *'  Abraham 
Abraham/*  the  double  name  expresses  first  affection,  then 
warning.  Again,  if  a  word  be  superfluous,^  as  in  **  eating 
thou  slialt  eat/*  it  implies  eating  in  a  proper  spirit  and 
conscious  knowledge.  *'  He  led  him  forth  without "  means 
t!iat  Goil  litosed  Abraham  from  all  the  fetters  of  hia  body.* 
If  there  be  an  apparent  tatitology,  as  when  we  are  superfluously 
reminded  that*'  Ksau  was  Jacob's  brother,"  the  meaning  is  that 
Esau  w^as  still  Jacobs  brother  though  he  was  a  sinner.^  If 
there  is  a  change  in  the  expression,  as  fn>m  in)  to  ov,  in  the  oath 
**  by  the  health  of  Pharaoh,"  it  not  only  indicates  the  waver- 
ing character  of  Joseph,  hnt  implies  the  difference  between 
the  discipline  of  Egypt  and  the  discipline  of  home. 

3.  Again*  word.^  may  be  explained  apart  from  their  punctna- 

'  Ex.  XV.  17. 

*  Tlie  exeflfetic  principlrR  of  PUiln  difTeri  bowever,  from  the  Talmud Ic  in  6v<» 
rrapecta  :  (1;  Ilo  dors  not  quot*  authoritie'Hi  or  opiuioua  j  (2)  h«?  comments  on 
jmrat^phs  mort-  tlian  on  isolated  verses  j  (3)  lie  is  fond  of  a  rhftoHcftl  atylp  ; 
(4)  tie  refprs  to  thw  LXX,  alone  ;  (5)  he  i»  more  contintionsly  arhitnii*y  iinH 
allegorical  (see  Low,  p.  13^).  He  lntnrpret<i  imme  paasa^^^sin  an  auti-llabhmtc 
sense.  Thus  the  JewH  took  pleasure  in  insulting  and  hlanpheniiTi^  th*!i  gtod« 
of  the  heatht-n,  hut  Philo  applied  Ex-  xxii.  23  to  them  also.  The  first  Jpwish 
writer  wlio  called  attention  to  the  forty -two  woika  of  Thilo  wajt  Axarifth  de 
Eossi  (t  1578  It  who  call§  him  "Jedidiah  the  Alexandmn/*  and  doubts  hii 
orthodoxy,  which  Rappoport  dofiL-nds* 

*  Rx.  xxl  15.  The  rale  is  like  thrit  of  AqiHa,  UtptTrht^  hvofm  ol^iv  riSjiffii^ 
Sv^ftot  {De  ProftfQ,  10).  (Qt-ji.  ii.  17*  LXX.  ffpuxrti  ^pdyp  ;  Oeu.  xv.  5,  LXX. 
i^'fiyayru  ahrhv  ^|w. ) 

*  Leij.  AUfffQ  i.  31. 

*  I^g.  Allegih  13.  So  in  ^*f*r  pZ  ^trnjh  xpfffo''  (tt**n,  il  11)  the  oZ  h  rnnjle 
to  mean  that  **  prudence  "  (gold)  b^hwf^  fo  Gofl.  For  mniiy  iriBtanoesof  thl* 
batoleas  kind  of  ioterprctjition  «©e  Sie|ffrit?d,  168,  fg. 
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tionA  Thus  Jacob  is  saved  by  the  Midrashim  from  telling  a 
lie  by  being  made  to  say  **  I  am  [Jacob :  but  Esau  is]  thy 
first-bom ;  '*  -  and  Philo  says  that  Zuar  both  is  and  is  not 
little ;  *  and  that  Jacob's  words  at  Bethel  mean  '*  This  is  fwt 
the  case»  that  the  Lord  is  in  this  place " — since  God  is 
nowhere.* 

4.  Again,  if  synonyms  are  use(J,  something  allegorical  is 
intended.*  Thus  if,  in  Gen.  i.  27,  God  "wade'*  man 
(i-rroiTjaep),  and  m  Gen.  ii.  8  Ho  "  moulded  "man  (eirXaaev)^ 
the  first  won!  implies  the  earthly,  and  the  second  the 
heavenly,  man.  If  in  Gen.  xvi.  2  we  ha%^e  uw/ifcouac,  and 
in  Gen.  xxviii.  7  elariKonae,  the  first  word  implies  the 
obedient  hearing  of  Abraham,  and  the  second  the  careless 
hearing  of  Jacob, 

5.  Plays  on  words  are  admissible  to  educe  a  deeper 
sense.®  Thus,  if  the  Law  bids  redeem  the  firstling  of 
an  ass  with  a  lamb/  then  since  owo^  resembles  irovo^ 
and  irpl^ajQv  is  tie  rived  from  ^po^alvctv,  you  get  the  idea 
of  progress  resulting  from  work ;  and  when  it  is  added,  "  UTid 
if  thou  wilt  7wt  redeem  it  ihmc  shalt  tjive  Us  value^"  ^  the 
meaning  is  **  leave  otf  thy  work,  if  tliou  makest  no  ad- 
vance '* !  * 

6.  Particles,  adverbs,  prepositions  may  be  forced  into 
the  service  of  allegory.  Parts  of  words  may  be  made 
significant.  Each  word  may  have  all  its  possible  meanings 
apart  from  the  context;  so  that  if  i^  avrtj^  means  "Irom 
her/'  in  Gen.  x™.  16,  and  also  means  "immediately/*  and 
also  '*  out  of  her,"  to  each  of  these  meanings  may  be  atUcheti 
a  mystic  inference.  Words  may  even  be  altered  as  in  the 
Talmudic   rule,  *' read   not   so,  hut  so  J'      Thus  when    Cain 


*  Ik  Migr.  Abr.  %  29,  *  Bere^ibitK  Rabba,  c.  65. 
»  De  Abr.  §81.  *  Ds  Somn.  i.  §  32. 

*  Kfir  many  instances  see  Sipgfried,  172,  173- 

*  i)fi  Contfr^  enid,  grat,  %  13. 
7  Ex.  xUL  13. 

»  A.V.    "Ihoa  sMt  break  his  neck.*'     LXX.  ikvU  ^?»  AXAd[|^t  hvrp4nrfi 

*  So  the  use  nf  iyxpu^iai  ("cakes  cnncpaled  in  iwhesto  he  bnked  *')  implies 
that  we  must  uot  reveal  rnyet^ries.     Ik  Hacr.  Ah,  H  Caifif  |  16. 


^ 
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killed  Abel,  a'TriKrew^v  airov  is  meant  also  to  imply  that 
uir€fn-€tv€v  avToVt — i.e.  by  the  same  blow  he  spiritually  killed 
himself.  An  uousual  expression  implies  something  mysticaL 
Thus  when,  in  Ex,  vii.  15,  Moses  is  bidden  to  stand  by  the 
Nile's  **  iip,"  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  to  resist  the  seductive 
speeches  of  Pharaoh.^  Lastly-=Lut  it  is  more  than  needless  to 
furnish  any  further  specimens — all  numbers,  animals,  birds, 
plants,  streams,  materials,  colours,  circumstances,  limbs,  names 
of  men  and  of  countries  may  by  etymological  or  other  methods 
be  made  to  stand,  and  are  all  meant  to  stand,  as  symbols  for 
moral  and  spiritual  things.- 

Such  was  the  system,  such  the  presuppositions  whicli 
could  never  be  established,  which  Philo  had  traditionally 
received  from  a  former  generation  of  allegorists,  but  of 
wliicli  he  was  an  eloquent  and  fertile  expositor.  He  was 
determined  to  get  circuitously  what  he  could  not  get 
directly.  And  thus  did  he  practically  create  a  Bible  of  his 
own — a  Bible  infinitely  less  venerable  and  more  obscure — 
endowed  with  claims  and  interpreted  by  methods  which 
were  not  derived  from  its  own  pages  but  were  a  feeble 
exotic  transplanted  from  the  theories  of  Greek  philosophers 
into  a  completely  alien  soil 

Let  me  huwever  say  in  C4^nclusion  tliat  the  students  of  Philo  s 
works  receive  a  far  more  favourable  impression  of  his  powers 
than  can  be  derived  from  mere  references  or  extracts.  If  they 
cannot  help  perceiving  the  verbosity  of  the  great  Alexandrian, 
his  want  of  logic,  of  lucidity,  and  of  firm  gra^p  over  the 
tliuughts  whicli  he  is  handling,  they  at  least  do  justice 
to  his  high  morality,  his  dignity  and  loftiness  of  soul,  his 
wide  learning,  his  burning  enthusiasm,  his  obvious  sincerity, 
his     innocent    gladness,    Ids    deep    piety.^      Undoubtedly, 


*  DiH  ,^mn.  ii.  §  4L     Coiiip.  Df  Mi)fr.  Ahr.  H» 

*  UjifortutiJitely  tho  otyiiiolopes  on  whii-h  Philo  ri».*lieil»  an  J  led  thu  Fathers 
to  rttly,  are  oficti  of  the  most  absoliii«ly  uncritical  chAr»ct4;r.  A  collection  of 
hli  etymulogica  waa  oucq  cuirenL  Kuscb.  H,  K  IL  IS,  §  7.  See  £waJd« 
Tj.  267. 

>  See  Quod  del,  pol,  |§  32-37  ;  I*e  MiU.  Norn.  §  23.  Lao^^liter  is  h  i^BiJi- 
99ro$  vi6t.  We  get  a  rery  fftvoumblc  viow  of  Piiilo  from  the  Hue  autobiogra- 
phical postagd  in  De  Spec.  L<gg.  a4  mit. 
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like  the  great  philosophers  in  whose  inspiration  he  believed,  he 
too  had  **  knocked  at  the  door  of  truth/'  and  ardently  longed 
for  the  furtherance  of  virtue.  Bat  we  are  not  here  dealing  with 
the  whole  work  of  one  who  ivas  a  witoess  to  the  uaivenml 
circulatioo  and  abiding  force  of  great  human  ideas,  and  w^bo 
"  scattered  seed  in  Jadaisni  of  which  the  nobiest  grains  bure 
fruit  in  Christianity/'  We  are  dealing  only  with  his  exegetic 
system,  and  of  that  it  mui^t  be  said  quite  plainly  and  without 
the  least  circumlocution  thiit  it  is  absolutely  baseless.  Its 
futility  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  we  lind  the  same 
text  used  for  quite  different  purposes,  and  the  same  symbol 
applied  to  entirely  dissimilar  things.  Had  the  age  of  Phiio 
possessed  in  any  measure  the  critical,  literary,  or  historic  sense, 
— had  it  at  all  realised  the  exquisite  human  force,  beauty,  and 
simplicity  of  the  sacred  narratives — the  Alexandrians  could 
never  have  gone  astray  after  such  mtteor-lights  as  these. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Phib's  other  merits  as  the  Cicero 
of  Alexandrianism,  his  exegesis  is  radically  false.  It  darkens 
what  is  simple  and  fails  to  explain  what  is  obscure.  It 
ueglecte  the  important  and  lays  stress  upon  the  insignificant 
It  sometimes  does  injustice  to  what  is  loftiest  and  deteriorates 
what  is  best.  While  it  looks  microscopically  at  words  it 
neglects  entire  passages,  and  gives  us  no  conception  of  the 
significance  of  whole  books.  Philo's  systeni  is  one  of  vault- 
ing ambition,  which  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  tlie  other 
side.  It  fails  in  consequence  of  its  vain  contempt  of 
grammar,  of  logic,  of  history,  of  archaeology,  and  of  the  most 
ordinary  canons  of  literary  expression,  and  by  the  substitution 
for  them  of  arbitrary  rules  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a 
recklessly-invented  theory  of  mechanical  inspiration.  That 
theory  led,  as  it  always  does,  to  two  results  equally 
deplorable.  It  produced  the  slavish  literalism  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  the  idealising  rationalism  of  Alexandrian  allegory. 
It  made  an  esoteric  pri<le  the  common  handmaid  of  both 
systems;  and  being  attached  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Pentateuch,  it  extinguished,  alike  among  the  Rabbis  and 
the   Alexandrians,  the   Irving   inspiring  hope  of  a  ]>ersoual 
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Messiah.^  They  cluDg  to  institutions  which  the  earthquake 
was  rocking  to  its  foundations;  they  lost  entirely  the  things 
wbith  could  not  be  shaken,  and  which  remain.^ 

"  Philo's  whole  system/'  it  luis  been  said,  "  may  be 
described  as  rhetoric  turned  into  logic.  Ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  languc^e,  presuming  on  its  accuracy,  allowing 
nothing  for  its  uncertainty  and  irregularity/' — misled,  we  may 
add,  by  an  eminently  fliulty  translation,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  its  Greek  mistakes  as  though  they  were  supematu rally 
inspired — boixowing  from  alien  sources  a  system  originally 
mistaken  and  doubly  inapplicable  to  the  records  of  Scripture 
— misled  further  by  a  totally  different  system  of  exegesis 
^rhich  was  indigenous  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  itself 
based  on  an  idolatrous  and  uitspiritual  letter- worship — **  be 
infers  endless  consequences  from  trivial  expressions.  .  .  . 
The  worst  extravagances  of  mystical  interpretation  among  the 
fiithers,  combined  with  the  most  tedious  platitudes  of  a 
mrHlem  sermon,  convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Philo  improves  Scripture/*  *  In  snatching  at  shadows 
tlie  Alexandrians,  no  less  than  the  Rabbis,  lost  the  substance^ 
The  Rabbis  gained  a  crush ingly  elaborate  ritual,  the  Alex- 
andrians a  pseudo-pliilosoplucal  religion.  Both  schools  alike 
lost  those  beliefs  which  bad  been  the  heart  and  soul  of 
religion  to  the  greatest  of  their  fathers.  The  clouds  were 
already  beginning  to   shine  before  the   Sun  of  Righteous- 


*  On  PMlo'a  Mcssiauifi  hopes,  vrh\(}\  w^rpi  in  no  s^nsc  sotrrioloj^cal,  but 
only  of  a  rmtionul  and  temporal  cbarai'tpr,  «»<*  IM  E:tt€Tnt.  %  A  ;  (Blftngi^j 
it.  435).  (Mangey,  ii.  421-425,  Ewald,  vii.  231-235  E.  T.)  Thi-y  b»d  no 
cnnnection  with  SalvRtion.  The  I^goa  ia  not  ono  of  Pbi]o*8  tbrec  Fu»- 
cktcfi  of  reconciliation,  which  are  (l)  Ood's  goodtieas ;  (2)  the  bolitiott 
of  thfi  forefathers  of  the  Jews ;  (3)  anjpndnifnt.  As  for  the  Rfthbis  some  of 
them  took  Herod  for  a  M^su^,  and  otht^re  Bark  ok  h  ha.  Some  say  that 
tbo  Jews  haye  forfi^it«Ml  him  ;  others  curs^?  all  who  Try  to  calculate  liia 
Tetam-  The  aohnol  of  llillel  spriiis  to  Imva  thought  that  Hi^Kekiah  was  the 
Messiah,  Others  thought  that  tJi<»rp  wore  two  Men^iftha — Messiah  Wn  Josrph 
the  SafTerer,  and  ben  David  the  Yittor.  For  thf'  views  of  JosophuR,  who 
roRardeil  Vcspaaian  aa  a  sort  of  Mcflsioh,  w*fl  ^.  X  vi.  5.  §  4  ;  Antt,  \y,  C, 
§  5  ;     GeTla^h,  Weitmg.  d.  A,  T.  86-8i*. 

'  Philo  no  less  than  ib«  Rnbliis  thought  that  the  Levitic  institutions  would 
be  ctemaL      VU.  Mnx.  ii.  §  3  ;  Zte  MotwrcK  \l  |  3. 

•  Jowett»  St,  PmU  and  Fhih,  Ep.  to  th«  7"hcsmlminn»^  u  363,  See  the 
vi-ise  remarks  of  Ewald,  vii.  202  (E.  T.). 
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ness,  but  the  cold  stone  of  the  philosophic  Memnoo  had  no 
music  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Such  a  work  as  Pbilo's — the  result  of  a  mere  juxtaposition 
of  alien  elements,  was,  as  a  whole,  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Mankind  could  make  no  use  of  a  contradictory  theology 
in  which  a  God  and  a  world  at  once  flee  from  and  seek  each 
other;  of  a  God  and  a  chaos  both  without  attributes  and 
coevally  existeut;^  of  a  system  which  placed  true  wisdom 
in  asceticism  and  ecstasy ;  of  a  reformation  which  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  evils  of  the  world,  and  identified  divine 
blessedness  with  egoistic  self-sufficiency;^  of  a  religion  which 
continued  to  insist  on  external  ordinances,  while  it  admitted 
that  they  generally  led  to  gross  superstition ;  of  a  Judaism 
which  undermined  alike  the  past  history  and  the  future  hopes 
of  the  chosen  race ;  of  a  Biblical  exegesis  which  took  scarcely 
any  account  of  the  noblest  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnres :  of  an  illumination  which  "  calling  everything  in 
question,  making  everything  unnecessary,  renounced  the  very 
foundatinn  on  which  it  stood  and  made  no  progress  because 
it  soared  in  the  air/'  * 

And  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  Philo  if,  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  and  the  painful  antagonism  of  Hellenic  and 
Jewish  culture^amid  the  taunting  criticisms  of  philosophers 
and  the  grovelling  letter- worship  of  Rabbis — he  eagerly  em- 
braced a  method  which  rested  indeed  on  unverified  pre- 
suppositions, but  seemed  tx>  offer  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation. Allegory  in  PhihVs  days  was  not  an  intentional 
falsification  nor  a  hypocritical  subterfuge.  It  wfis  a  phase 
of  thought  which   seemed  to  be  inevitable  in  the  education 


*  The  8aTH«  miUhot  St-woios  is  given  both  to  GoA  and  to  Cliaoa. 

^  PbUOf  De  Oh&rttb,  ravra^  it  ftdtrratf  K*tcaBapfi4yot  ra  itra  £i$  Upk  vfTvt 
fimtrrftpui  .  .  .  wapaS^x*"'^^^   lc.r,\. 

'  Kfim,  I.e.  **  It  was  equaUy  partial  in  its  upplication  and  its  scope.  It 
fiddT**6s«d  only  one  part  of  rafin'a  naturp,  and  ontj  clnss  of  mtfn.  It  anppreffsed 
the  instinota  of  civil  and  doniu^tic  Knc'ifty  wbich  Christianity  ennobled  ;  it 
perpetnated  the  barriers  whit  h  ChrisMwnity  removed  ;  it  abundoned  the  eon- 
iiict  which  Chriatmnity  cnrriea  out  to  victory."  **  Ita  tendency  wsa  to  exalt 
knowledge  in  plftce  of  action  ;  ita  borne  was  in  tliP  rel[»  of  the  re^^luse  and  not 
iTj  the  field  nr  the  market ;  ita  truest  diseiples  werp  visionary  Therapetitiw, 
And  not  apostles  charged  with  a  Gospel  for  the  world,  "     Westcott,  Introd.  77- 
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uf  the  world.  It  is  more  astonishing,  —  and  would  be 
more  culpable,  if  we  could  ever  call  men  culpable  for  nut 
rising  superior  to  the  religious  opinions  of  their  age — that 
Philo'a  methods,  teeming  as  they  do  with  impossibilities, 
and  based  as  they  are  on  the  shifting  sand,  should  yet  have 
been  adopted  and  practised  by  Cliristian  commentators  for 
thousands  of  years  after  the  high-minded  Alexandrian  had 
passed  away.^  They  rose  superior  indeed  to  his  continuity 
of  extravagance.  They  shook  themselves  free  from  the  spell 
of  Plato,  though  many  of  them  only  replaced  it  by  the 
liarder  yoke  oi  Aristotle.  They  discarded  much  of  Philo*s 
Pythagorean  Kabbalism,  and  his  vanishing  combinations  of 
abstract  symbols.  They  learnt  to  value  the  historic  bof>ksand 
the  Pruphetfi  even  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Their  logic 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  feeble  and  fautiistic.  They  do  not 
show  themselves  wholly  incapable  of  studying  entire  passages 
as  well  as  fragmentary  expressions,  and  entire  books  as  well 
as  separate  paragrapba.  They  do  not  adopt  the  exclusively 
microscopic  method  of  magnifying  each  phriise  and  clause  as 
though  it  had  no  connexion  with  anything  which  lay  out  of 
the  immediate  field  of  vision.  To  them  xibraham  and  the 
Patriarchs  are  something  more  than  counters  to  be  aibitrarily 
shuffled  about  as  symbols  of  other  things.  Yet  into  many  of 
these  faults  to  a  great  extent  they  fell.^  Centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  men  ceased  to  explain  Scripture  in  non- 
natural  sen^s ;  before  they  ceased  to  isolate  and  distort 
its  separate  expressions ;  before  tliey  ceased  to  rely  on 
purely  verbal  and  accidental  parallels;  before  they  saw 
that   Semitic   literature    was  not   to  be  interpreted  by  the 

1  Tlie  fables  that  Philo  bad  met  St.  Peter  nt  Home  (Easeb.  H.  K.  i\.  17  ; 
Jiir.  CataL  11),  and  that  lie  bad  even  embmc^^d  Cbnstianity  (Pbotius,  CodL 
cv,  Suidas  ff.v*  *lK<^v)  may  be  dismiflsed  wltbout  further  notice  ;  oa  well  as 
vbe  notions  that  in  des<!ribiiiir  tlio  Therapeutae  (Kwald,  v,  375-89)  he  w«« 
thinking  of  Christiana,  Sutdi  fiui^'it's  are  on  a  par  with  the  notion  that  Seneca 
>«)rrowt;d  fmiii  St,  Pawl,  and  Pkto  from  Moaea.  They  arose  from  errors  abotit 
the  spimona  De  Vit.  tonic mplat^va, 

'  Allusions  to  Pbilo  by  the  Fath<*rs  may  he  seen  in  Justin  Cohort  pp.  10, 
U,  14.  Clem.  Ahx.  St'nyvi.  i.  p.  333,  :3«0,  418.  Orig.  C,  Ceh.  iv.  p.  8«0, 
vi.  p.  289.  Enstb,  B.  E.  ii.  4,  5.  16-18.  Praep.  Ev.  vii.  12,  viii.  6,  ^c. 
Anibroa.,  De  Farad,  4,  Jiir,  Catnl,  PrcLff.  in  Job,  kc.  Aug.  C.  /'aiiatum,  xiL 
Lq.     See  Miuigey,  i.  pp.  xxi-xxii. 
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rigid  syllogisms  of  We  stem  logic ;  before  they  ceased  to 
bring  to  Scripture  what  they  conk!  never  have  fairly  deduced 
from  it ;  before  they  dreamed  of  applying  to  Holy  Writ  the 
verifying  faculties  of  a  reason  and  conscience  informed  by  the 
CJospel  and  ilkiminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself;  before 
they  suspected  the  absurdity  of  rationalising  here  and 
spiritnahsing  there  in  accordance  with  rules  which  had  no 
foundation  j  before  they  thought  it  in  the  least  necessary  to 
master  the  original  lan^^uages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written ;  before  they  ceased  to  quote  it  in  defence  of  their 
own  worst  passions  and  their  own  least  venial  ignorance ; 
before  they  attained  any  conception  of  it,  as  being  composed 
of  books  of  very  iine4]nal  value,  the  far  from  homogeneous 
literature  of  two  niilleniiiums— as  being  a  progressive  revehi- 
tion,  fragmentary  and  multiflirious,  tliough  from  the  first 
dimly  prophesying  of  a  final  perfection. 

IX  Yet  lf!t  us  not  fail  to  notice,  again  and  again,  that  there 
is  a  Diviiu  Progress^  an  Evangelical  Preparation.  Humanity 
advances  through  the  midst  of  errors,  but  it  advances  atilL 
Truth  wins  its  way  though  it  have  to  struggle  on  "  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake."  God  speaks 
in  many  voices.  He  has  means  of  communicating  with  the 
soul  other  than  through  the  letters  of  a  Book,  Even 
those  who  had  no  sacred  Book  were  not  left  without 
witness  that  we  are  all  His  offspring.  Thot  which  may  be 
known  of  God  was  still  manifested  unto  them.  Neither 
Halakha,  nor  Haggada,  not  Qahbala,  nor  rules  borrowed  from 
Chrysippus  in  support  of  theories  derived  from  Plato,  can 
wholly  rob  mankind  of  the  plain  truths  of  God.  They  who 
have  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  sacrerl  Canon  may  indeerl 
misinterpret  it  by  false  methods,  and  mingle  it  with  alien 
elements ;  but  no  faithful  soul  can  wholly  miss  its  most 
essential  truthg.  All  who  search  it  with  an  honest  and  good 
heart  will  find  therein  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
Alexandrians,  widely  as  they  eiTcd  in  exegesis,  had  still 
high  truths  to  teach.  In  reading  their  best  aspirations  wo 
are,  a3  it  were,  "  fanned  bv  the  air  of  the  New  Testament/' 
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The  dim  Logos  of  Fhilo  appears  clothed  with  thw  true  and 
eternal  glory  of  Divine  Hamaniij  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
and  some  of  Philo's  plirasea  and  conceptions  are  used  with 
yet  nobler  purpose  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  the 
question  has  occurred  to  us  "How  were  the  souls  of  men 
kept  pure  and  holy  amid  the  extemalism  of  the  Kahbis,  and 
the  vague  allegoric  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrians  ? "  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  voice  of 
an  Alexandrian  :  *'  Thou,  oh  God,  canst  show  thy  strength  at 
all  times  when  thou  wilt.  Thou  hast  mercy  upon  all,  for  thou 
canst  do  all  things,  and  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men  because 
they  shall  amend.  For  thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are, 
and  abharrost  nothing  which  thou  hast  made.  But  thou 
sparest  all ;  for  they  are  thuie^  oh  Lord^  Thou  lover  of  souls**  ^ 
It  shall  be  given  m  the  yet  sweeter  and  loftier  language 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and 
rejoice  the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
and  giveth  Hght  unto  the  eyes.  .  ,  Moreover  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward/' 

1  Wisdom,  xi.  23-2d. 


"  Reliqui  Scriptoras  quidem  confitentur,  interpretatione  vero  convcr 
tunt.''— Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  iiL  12. 

"Tantum  veritati  obstrepit  adulter  sensus  quantum  et  coxxuptor 
stylus."— Tebt.  Apol.  17. 

*'  Sunt  enim  multa  verba  in  Scripturis  divinis  quae  possunt  trahi  ad 
eum  sensum  quern  sibi  unusquisque  prsesumit.'' — Becogn,  Clem,  x.  42. 

'*  Sed  ad  sensum  suum  incongrua  aptant  testimonia,  quasi  grande  sit 
et  non  vitiosissimum  docendi  genus  depravare  sententias,  et  ad  volun- 
tatem  suam  Scripturam  trabere  repugnantem." — Jbr.  Ad  Faulm.  ep. 
53,7. 

'*  Concerning  tbe  mystical  sense  it  may  be  observed  tbat  we  may  err 
in  two  ways,  either  by  seeing  it  where  it  is  not,  or  by  taking  it  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be  taken.'' — Dante,  De  Monarchic^  iiL 


/ 


/ 


LECTURE  IV. 


PATRISTIC    EXEGESIS. 


**Tliiit  your  fuitli  shottld  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men/'^l  Cor.  ii,  5, 

ly  supporting  some  special  dogma,  or  private  intei^pre- 
tation — in  asserting  the  infallible  accuracy  of  some  party 
opinion  which  would  fain  claim  to  be  that  of  the  universal 
Church^ — ecclesiastical  controversialists  have  often  appealed 
to  Christ's  promise  of  the  Spirit  which  should  lead  the 
Apostles  into  all  truth,^  and  they  have  usually  identified  this 
proraise  with  a  power  of  rightly  interpreting  the  language  of 
Scripture.  It  is  strange  that  facts  the  most  obvious,  and 
drawn  from  every  branch  of  human  investigation,  have  not 
been  suihcient  to  expose  the  folly  of  claiming  that  promise 
without  its  obvions  limitations.  "  Into  all  truth  '*  which  is  in 
any  way  necessary  to  salvation — *'  into  all  truth  *'  which  is 
essential  to  the  eternal  w^elfiire  of  the  human  soul — the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  has  in  all  ages  guided  all  who  have  not  resisted 
His  gracious  influence ;  but  He  has  never  tanght  men  the 
truths  which  are  independently  attainable  by  the  exercise  of 
human  intellect,  or  those  which  are  left  to  be  revealed  by 
the  broadening  hght  of  universal  experience.  Nor  can  we  ' 
except  from  this  statement  a  multitude  of  truths,  which  ' 
many  would  represent  as  of  primary  importance.     The  stem 

*  **  Granting  that  CliiistiftTiity  is  the  pwro  tnith,  who  will  auswot  for  it,  . 
that  the  orthodoxy  whinh  provaila  at  any  one  time  ia  equivalent  with  pure 
Christ! fin ity  I "  Chalybaue,  History  qf  i>peciat  PhUoioph^  p.  41&,  etc. 

=  John  xtI  13. 
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logic  of  ei re  11  m stance,  the  clear  verdict  of  history,  is  decisive 
against  a  2>i'iori  theories  and  subjective  fancies,  The  Scrip- 
tures contain  the  Word  of  God ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  every 
honest  and  earuest  soul  may  find  the  few  and  simple  things 
which  the  Lord  requii'es  of  him.  Yet  the  Scriptures  never 
claim  for  themselves  as  a  whole  the  supernatural  dictation  or 
raiiaculous  infallibility  which  from  the  days  of  the  Rabbis  have 
been  claimed  for  them.  They  do  not  even  furnish  any  test  of 
their  own  canonicity  j  nor  do  they  protect  themselves  from 
giievous  mistranslation  ;  nor  do  they  give  any  definition  of 
the  nature  of  their  own  inspiration ;  nor  do  they  lay  down 
any  of  its  limits  or  degrees;  nor  htis  their  text  been  kept  free 
from  numberless  variations ;  nor  do  they  furnish  any  rules 
whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  difficulties  should 
rightly  he  explained.  All  such  questions  are  left  to  the 
c^indour,  the  honesty,  the  wisdom,  the  experience  of  those 
who  seek  for  truth  by  the  appointed  means ;  and  who  even 
then  will  have  no  claim  to  infallihility,  nor  have  it  in  their 
power  to  impose  "  the  senses  of  men  upon  the  words  of  God, 
the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  wonls  of  God,"  or 
to  lay  them  upon  men's  consciences  together  under  the  equal 
penalty  of  death  and  damnation.^ 

The  history  of  exegesis  thus  fjir  has  been  in  great  measure 
a  history  of  aberrations.  If  we  turn  to  the  Fathers  with  the 
hope  that  now  at  last  we  shall  enter  the  region  of  unim- 
peachable methods  and  certain  applications^  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed. I  would  earnestly  ask  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I 
gladly  admit  that  there  are  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
not  only  many  noble  truths  but  also  many  felicitous  ex- 
positions. I  also  frankly  allow  that  much  of  the  staple 
of  all  recent  commentaries,  so  far  as  they  are  simply  moral 
and  spiritual,  is  to  be  found  in  their  pages.  But  this 
does  not  shake  the  fact  that  their  exegesis  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  needs  complete  revision  both  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  details.  There  are  but  few  of  them 
whose  pages  are  not  rife  with  errors — errors  of  method,  errors 
1  CliiHingwortb,  c  iv.  §  16.  — 
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of  fact,  errors  of  history,  of  grammar,  and  even  of  iloctrine. 
This  is  the  language  of  simple  truth,  not  of  slighting  dis- 
paragement. I  should  be  most  uuwilling  to  speak  \nth 
disrespect  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They,  Uke  our- 
selveSj  were  the  chihlren  of  their  age.  They  were  hampered 
by  the  conditions,  influenced  by  the  culture,  swayed  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Some  of  them 
were  men  pre-eminent  in  hohness;  a  few^  of  them  were  wise, 
ehiqueut,  deeply  read  in  the  human  heai*t,  fired  >vith  the 
kindling  enthusiasm  of  Bpiritual  life  ;  several  of  them  were 
men  of  wide  learning ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  also  men  of 
high  genius.  Their  original  thoughts,  their  pious  exhorta- 
tions, their  homiletic  skill,  their  spiritual  inisight,  their  practical 
application  of  the  lessons  of  Scripture  w^ili  always  be  valuable. 
The  diligence  of  some  of  them  has  preserved  fur  us  traditional 
information  by  w^hicli  light  is  thrown  on  various  passages*  I 
would  not  echo  the  scornful  language  either  of  Milton,  of 
Grotius,^  of  Chillingworth,  or  of  Middleton,^  "  Whatsoever," 
says  Milti>n,  **  time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  Mind  chance  hath 
drawn  from  of  old  to  this  present  in  her  huge  Dragnet,  whether 
Fish  or  Sea-weed,  Shells  or  Shrubbs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those 

pare  the  Fathers ; "  and  "  it  came  into  my  thoughts  ,  ,  .  that  I 
could  do  Religion  and  my  Country  no  better  service  for  the 

» time  than  doing  my  utmost  endeavour  to  re-call  the  People 
Df  God  from  this  vain  furaging  after  Straw,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  firm  Stations  under  the  Stantlard  of  the  Gospel ; 
by  making  appear  to  them,  first  the  insufficiency,  next  the 
inconveniency,  and  lastly  the  impiety  of  these  gay  Testimonies 


1  CnrnujiTQ  Gfotias,  i>€  Sfudiu  insHl.  (1655),  p,  23S.     **  Patxes  et  Patrom 
I  11  .  .  .  maximi  fiicio,  sed  tampn  titii  autor  aon  sim  ut  iUoa  h&o 

*t  rnt6  legu  «ed  differas  ,  ,  .  Nam  iiiuU^  lialmut  dou  solum  Jiuxa, 

ImmbJKiiii^  rutilia,  et  anperetitiosa.  Bed  etiam  quaeilaiii  rion  usqaequaque  probtiet 
Inim,  *    He  i;oe«  on  to  add  that  they  are  ofti'ii  unortlifidoi.     I  need  only  alliidfl 
to  Daille,  TraiU  de  VEmploi  des  Sainfjt  Pi'       ^  '         iiis\v«'red  by  W.  Reovcs, 
Th^  Ajv>lnffi€  of  the  Fathen  (1700),  and  tin  J  ;iijiit,  On  Uie  Bight  1/m 

of  tht  /'//Arr»  (1857)t  and  BttTbeymo^  Trfiih  J;,  mh  drjt  P&res^ 

'  iliddleton,  ^r«  En^uirjf,  1720,     Aiivoiig  othi^rs  who  have  apoken  v&ry 

Bligbtin^ly  of  the  Fathers  might  he  rnL-utiottf  d  Siinoii  Episropiim.     See  hirn 

noted  by  Br   P«soy»    Tra^t    No,   57,   p.   10.      Ckdeiidf^e   mid   of    Luther, 

f  elancbtlion,  f  iil  vin,  thut  **  the  least  of  them  vrns  not  inferior  to  St,  Aupa.stiim 

■  and  worth  a  brigade  of  Cypriims,  Finniliiuia,  and  thi'  like  "  (fCemainji,  HI  27G), 
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that  their  great  Doctors  would  bring  them  to  dote  on."^  We 
can  tiardly  wonder  at  the  accent  of  indignation  which  rings 
through  the  words  of  the  mighty  Puritan  poet,^  when  we 
renieuiher  that  the  Fathers  had  heen  thrust  into  a  position  of 
autocracy  which  they  repeatedly  and  emphatically  disclaim, 
and  which  had  they  ever  claimed  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely nullified  by  their  own  writings.  Their  glory  is  for  the 
most  part  the  glory,  not  of  intellect,  but  of  righteousness  and 
faith. 

The  Church  writers  of  the  earlier  ages  were  surrounded 
with  chfficulties.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  finally  established ;  it  was 
not  till  the  sixteenth  that  the  Canon  of  even  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  clearly  defined.  The  views  entertained  about  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  methods  of  its  interpretation  were  to 
a  great  extent  those  of  tlie  Jewish  schools.  It  was  regarded 
not  as  the  history  of  a  paitial  revelation,  of  which  the  main 
provisions  had  been  altered  by  the  New  Covenant,  but  as  a 
supernatural  and  homogeneous  document  of  equal  authority 
with  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  And  the 
entire  library  of  tliirty-nine  hooks,  which  hardly  any  of  tlio 
Fathers  could  read  in  the  original,  was  appealed  to  as  the 
final  authority  alike  by  Ehionites,  who  taking  them  literally 
maintained  the  eternal  validity  of  Mosaism,  and  by  Cinostics, 
who  interjireting  them  allegorically  deduced  from  their  pages 
the  wildest  extravagances  of  heresy.  Without  deep  learning, 
without  linguistic  knowledge,  without  literary  culture,  with- 
out any  final  principles  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sacred  I 


*  Of  Prelaticttl  Episenpacif, 

*  He  speakit  ftbo  of  **  the  kbyrintb  of  Counrtls  and  Fathcra,  an  pntangled 
wood  which  the  Papisit  lovea  to  ti^fht  In.'* — Mil  too,   Of  Tnm  Hetigum,  atl 
init.     *'  Many  Ftilhers  disrovpr  inon?  hert'sit-s  than  thty  will  refute,  ami  thut 
often  for  heresy  which  la  the  tnirr  opinion.*'     **  I  dare  io  he  known  to  think  \ 
oiir  «age  and  seiriotia  poet   Spenser  to  l>e  a  better   teacher   than    Seotlia  wj 

I  Aquinas.*' — Arcopuqitica,  It  is  wrong,  he  savs,  **  to  dotcnpon  immeiisiirabl^  J 
innumemblei  and  thiTt'fore  nnnecesaary  an*l  nn merciful  volumes,  chocisinso 
mther  to  err  with  the  specious  name  of  thfl  Fathers,  than  to  take  a  tonnd  1 
truth  at  the  hands  of  a  plain  upright  man,  kc.'*—Of  R^omuition  in  EnylafuL  ' 
**  Redifl  ad  Patrum  comnjeutationea,  de  qnibns  hoc  snniraatim,  accipc  Quto- 
quid  illl  dixeriut^  neque  ei  libria  sacris  aut  r^itione  aliqua  satis  idouea  conlinn* 
EYerint,  periiidc  mihi  erit  ac  ai  quis  alioa  o  Tnlgo  dixlssct." — D^/cna,  c  4. 
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writings  or  tlie  method  bj  whicb  tLey  should  be  interpreted 
— surruuoded  by  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  lieresy  of  every 
description,  and  wholly  dependent  on  a  faulty  translation, — 
the  earliest  Fathers  and  Apologists  add  little  or  nothing  to  our 
Boderstandiog  of  Scripture.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
deficiencies  which  were  inevitable.  They  could  not  transcend 
the  resources  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  their 
eternal  glory  that  they  won  the  battle  of  Christianity  by  their 
inuoc^ence,  their  courage,  their  faithfulness  even  unto  death 
to  the  Gospel  message  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted  ; 
but  we  turn  to  them  in  vain  for  the  justification  of  any  claim 
to  the  possession  of  an  infallible  tradition.  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament  is  incorrect,  popular,  and  full 
of  mistakes;  their  Scriptural  arguments  are  often  baseless; 
their  exegesis— novel  in  application  only — is  a  chaos  of 
elements  unconsciously  bon-uwed  on  the  one  hand  from 
Philo,  and  on  the  other  from  Eabbis  and  Kabbalists.  They 
claim  **a  grace**  of  exposition,  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
results  they  offer,  and  they  suppose  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  Christian  Gnosis  ^  of  winch  the  specimens 
offered  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  untenable.^ 

1,  The  only  Bible  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers  was  the 
Septuagint,  and  they  rely  on  its  supposed  inspiration  even 
when  it  differs  widely  from  the  original  Hebrew.  But  while 
they  proclium  the  words  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  very  words  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  treat  them  with  the  strangest  freedom. 
They  alter;  they  misquote :  they  combine  widely  different 
passages  of  different  authors ;  they  introduce  incidents 
borrowed  from  Jeirvish  ritual  and  Jewish  legend ;  they 
make  more  use  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the  New ;  ^ 

*  Ep.  Bnmah.  c,  Ix.  and  pftssim,     Bt^de  t»Q  1  Sum.  i.  1,  2. 

'  For  some  reiriEirka  on  tbc  Fatliora  set*  Hare,   Vindkalton  of  Luiktr^  p.  81» 

•  The  dUsemi nation  of  tlie  New  Testumtnt  wjitings  was  not  of  coui'se  in- 
ctantaiu^oud.  It  took  Home  tirji*"  for  them  all  to  become  koown,  and  also  to 
Ih-  recognised  aa  Iwiitig  of  coortlimile  iiuthority  with  the  Jewish  ♦Scnpturea. 
The  cpi&lh'i  of  C1i.*ment  is  to  a  great  extent  u,  cento  of  phnL&es.  \U*  muktsfi 
large  iiftc  both  of  eoine  of  St.  Pant's  EpiKtles  ami  of  the  Epistle  to  llie  lifbrewa, 
but  Kiys  nothing;  abont  their  inspinition.  According  to  Fnnk  {Patrcs 
Apo^'jh^'it  i-  566-578)  Clement  quotas  157  tiiriPa  from  th(3  Old  TesUinient,  the 
Apdcryphn,  and  the  Assnmption  of  Mo^s  ;  IfiS  times  from  the  Now  T^tament 
but  witk  otdy  3  direct  q^uolatioBS. 


mneni  of  Rome. 

they  not  only  appeal  to  apocryphal  writings  as  of  inspired ' 
authority,  hot  build  arguments  upon  tliem.     In  matters  of 
interpretation  they  show  so  little  title  to  authority  that  theij 
views  have  been  abandoned  by  the  whole  Christian  world* 

Passing  over  the  author  of  the  Tea^Mnrf  of  tlu  Ttrelm] 
Aposlks,  who  makes  but  little  use  of  either  Testament/  w©  < 
oome  to  Clement  of  Ro^sie,  This  ancient  bishop  quotes 
not  only  from  tlie  book  of  Judith,  but  apparently  even  from 
such  books  as  the  Pseudo-Ezckiel  and  the  Assumjttion  of 
Moses,*  He  is  the  first  who  refers  to  the  Phoenix  as  a  sign 
of  the  Resurrection  ;  *  the  first  also  %vlio  endows  Rahab  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  because  by  the  scarlet  cord  hong  out  of 
her  window  she  made  it  manifest  that  redemption  should  flow 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  them  that  beUeve  and  hope  in 
God.*  As  the  pictorial  fancy  of  a  preacher,  such  an  illustra- 
tion  would  be  harmless ;  but  when  it  is  offered  as  the  i 
explanation  of  an  actual  prophecy  it  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  overstrained  Allegory,  which  was  afterwards  to  afiect 
the  whole  life  of  Christian  exegesis.  We  see  the  reason  for 
this.    ;  Allegory  was  already  a  famiUar  method  among  the 

'  He  fjiiotea  the  Old  Testanipnt  thiice,  and  the  Apocrypha  fotir  timers  ;  of 
the  New  Testament  writers  he  seems  only  to  have  Ijeen  familiar  with  St, 
Mfttthew. 

a  c,  viii.  The  quotation  in  this  chujiter  mnj  be  &  confused  reminist^enee  of 
wveml  passages  (Pb.  ciii  10»  11  ;  Jer.  lii.  4,  19  ;  Ib,  L  18  ;  Ejt.  xviii.  80,  kc>,), 
but  Clemons  of  AlcxaDtirfa  {Paeila-g.  i,  10,  §  91)  quotes  it  fnini  '*  E*ekieL"  i 
It  may  ho  either  from  the  Alexjindrian  poet  of  that  name  or  from  apocryphal 
additions  to  Ez«kiel.  Photins  saya  thnt  Ch^ment  quoted  from  eeyerai  aptxTy* 
plial  books  **as  fmm  Script nro  "  {BibL  CtxL  12^1  Noc,  17,  ^7^  8t  tlntarftif 
dir^  tcvBpat  La  ascriliefi!  to  S[oh(.-b  and  may  be  from  tho  Aftsuniptioa  of  Mo«^«, 
though  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  HUpMifeld.  Bishop  Lightfoot  thinks 
that  tho  quotation  in  v.  23  conicfl  from  El  dad  and  Medaa.  There  arc  other 
apocrj'phal  (|tiotHtiona  in  c.  29  and  c,  46. 

*  c.  25.  Chmiensis  not  morti  i^rt'dnlous  than  Tacitna  {Ann.  vi.  28)  or  Pliny 
{li.N.  X.  2) ;  but  I  am  only  showing  how  far  he  standa  ludow  the  level  of  St. 
John  aud  St.  Panh  And  it  should  he  o!)Scvnr»?d  that  Pliny  and  Ta^'itua  (1) 
express  sotnti  doubta  on  the  matter  ;  and  (2)  arenotulevatcd  intohalf-in*pirt»d 
authorities  ;  aud  (3)  do  not  apj)t*al  to  tho  fable  in  8Up[Kirt  of  a  reli^ous  truth. 
Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  Seventy  in  Pa.  xe.  12  ;  Job  xxix*  18,  or  by  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  (see  Hilgenfehl  Kov.  Test,  txtr,  can,  i  99,  aud  Buhop  \ 
Light  foot' H  noU). 

*  £p,  ad  Cor.  12,  6par9^  ityawjjTolf  ol  fiirov  iriirr tt  ihkk  TfHHp/jfTfla  i¥  Tf 
ytnftkinX  yiyovt.  The  same  s|>eL'imcu  of  cxe^>tic  gnosLi  is  adopted  by  JnsttQ 
Martjf  Dial,  111  ;  Ireu,  Eacr,  iv.  20  ;  Origen  in  MntL  xxvii  28  ;  AmbrOM 
Ik  iw,  4  ;  Pauliuus,  Carm.  23  ;  Aug.  in  Fs.  Ixxxri  i  ;  and  umjij  otlicit» 
8ee  tho  note  of  Cottilerius  in  he,  (L  p.  155). 
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Jews,  and  just  as  the  Alexandrians  had  adopted  it  in  order 
to  find  in  Moses  an  anticipation  of  Greek  philosophy,  so  the 
Apostolic  FatlierSj  before  the  full  furmation  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  were  driven  to  it  in  order  to  make  the 
Old  Testament  an  immediatt^  witness  for  Christian  tiiith.^  ' 
The  Epistltj  of  Clement  to  the  Coriutliians  breathes  the  spirit 
of  a  sincere  and  beautiful  piety,  but  its  inferiority  to  e\ren 
the  hunihiest  of  the  canonical  writings  shows  us  that  with  the 
close  of  the  sacred  Canon  the  whis[>er  of  divine  inspiration 
breathed  far  more  faintly  over  the  inteOectutil  powers  of  men. 
"  The  Bible/*  it  has  been  said,  "  is  not  bke  a  city  of  modern 
Europe  wiiich  subsides  through  suburban  gardens,  and  groves, 
and  mansions  into  the  open  country,  but  like  an  Eastern  City 
in  the  Desert  from  which  the  traveller  passes  by  a  single  step*'  * 
if  not  quite  "  into  a  barren  waste  ''  yet  into  poor  and  infertile 
fields. 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Baunabas  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  Histoiy  of  Interpretation.  It  presents  to  us  a  singular 
spectacle.  Intensely  anti-Judaic  in  tone,  yet  directly  Judaic 
in  method,  it  is  marked  by  no  coherent  and  intelligible  theory. 
The  writer,  though  full  of  satisfactirjn  respecting  his  own  gift 
of  insight,  was  no  thinker,  and  he  leaves  side  by  side  things 
quite  irreconcilable.  He  appears  to  suppose  that  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  meant  for  the  Jews  and  part  for  the 
Christians,  -  but  suggests  no  priticijile  by  which  one  part  is 
to  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  He  can  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  that  Christ  was  circumcised  and  yet  he  quotes 
various  passages  to  show  that  circumcision  was  not  meant 
to  he  of  the  flesh  and  that  the  Jews  were  led  into  it  by 
the  delusion  of  an  evil  ani?cL^    Ho  believes  that  Judaism 


'  Amoliina  {Adv,  Cfentr^i,  iv,  83,  v.  32 — 45)  cner^tically  ifpinliatca  the 
prineipk'  of  alV'gory  us  nyntlied  by  the  GeutiJe  plulosopliera  to  the  fublea  about 
their  gods,  lit*  iiiiksi  a  vt-iy  piTlim-nt  quiatioii»  **QHod  eiiin  it^i  8«  habcat, 
oni  pote«tis  Tt^i  ccrLnfl  I'ebm  ii  dublia  aiimciix^  atque  uumii  adjutiiii^ere  aignifica- 
tionem  dietOi  qtiod  per  modos  Tid<)tia  ini^imifiroa  ezpotdtiouum  voiiet&te 
deduni  1 "  (v,  84). 

*  £p.  Bnnutb.  4.  14  I  gbould  bavo  tboogbt  it  hardly  wortb  spying  that 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  cotdd  not  bare  Imau  the  Apmth  Barnabtig^  if  Prof. 


Milligim  bad  not  tbout;bt  it  probable  [Diet  of  Christ.  Bmff.  p.  261)* 
'  £p.  Martiftb,  tf,     bo  Ignatius  {Ad  Magnes,  10)  ctUla  Judaism  ^  n 


Kanh  fv/4ij. 


les 


ChruHam  KiMUalimm^ 


was  onlj  An  expnenkm  of  God's  will  wlien  it  is  explained 
by  Clmstiaa  gnosis ;  and  tfaaCt  God's  intended  coveiiant  with 
tha  Jews  had  been  disaohned  and  tzansfeired  to  the  CbristiaDS 
as  the  moment  when  Moses  bfoke  the  tables  of  stone.  The 
only  glimmer  of  an  exegede  principle  which  he  discloses  is  to 
find  thronghout  the  Old  Testament  something  which  can 
be  referred  to  Christ  or  to  Christianity.^  Thus,  by  loosely 
mixing  up  two  separate  events,  he  says,  that  Abraliam  cir- 
cumcised his  31 B  servants,  and  then  he  explains  this  in  a 
kabbalistic  manner.  The  number,  be  says,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  letters  TIH  of  which  T  stands  for  the  cross 
and  IH  for  IHo-oi)^,  and  this  was  the  mystery  which 
Abraham  meant  to  imply.*  **  No  one,'*  he  adds,  '*  has 
been  admitted  by  me  to  a  more  excellent  piece  of  knowledge 
than  this.  But  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy.''  And  this 
mixture  of  two  kabbalistic  methods,*  purely  Jewish  and 
wholly  arbitrary,  is  eagerly  adopted  not  only  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  but  by  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Paulinus, 
Gregory,  Isidore,  and  Bede.*  It  never  even  occurred  to  Bar- 
nabas or  to  any  who  adopted  this  singular  specimen  of  ex- 
position that  there  was  any  absurdity  in  attributing  to  a 
Chaldean  Emir  an  application  of  mystic  processes  and 
numerical  values  to  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  which  had  no 
existence  till  hundreds  of  years  after  he  had  returned  to  dust. 


Comp.  Ep.  ad  Dwgnd.     Sm  Baur»  Chnrch  HisL  L  138  (E.T,) ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  apod.  Vdler,  Zl  fg.  ;  Reusa,  Thiol  Chrit,  ii. 

*  He  quotes  Is.  ilv,  1,  m  follows,  "  The  Lord  said  to  my  Christ  the  Lord  " 
RpparenUj  oont'osiug  Kupy  with  Kvpi^,  £p,  Bamab,  12.  f  ht;  onlydireti  Kew 
l^st&metit  qautation«  in  BoroabaA  (cc.  it.  v.)  ore  from  BlatL  xxii  14  ;  ir. 
13.  He  quotes  oDce  from  4  Esdras  ;  four  times  from  Book  of  Enoch  ;  &iid 
freqttouUy  from  the  Ohi  Testament  The  writer,  had  he  been  the  Apostle 
BarDaba&t  could  uever  have  spoken  of  the  Twelve  as  Owtft  wtteai^  o^Aftprfor 
ifOfiMripovs.     c.  V.     (See  hnvravcT  Diet,  of  Christian  Bioti.  I.e.) 

*  Ep,  Barnah.  9.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  ClL-mena  Alex,  {Strom,  vi,  11  ;  §  84); 
Amhroae,  Dt  Fide,  i.  ;  Aug*  QiUBod.  in  Jud.  37  ;  Hilary,  De  Sytiod.  8d,  &c., 
snd  apparently  by  Dr.  Puaey  ( I'ract  89).  We  have  already  seen  the  inferenoo 
drawn  by  the  Kabbis  from  the  fact  that  the  name  EUezer  also  }ields  the 
numbor  318,  Bercshitb  Kabbo,  c.  27.  Yet  the  Fathers  complain  of  V  olenliniiui 
for  inferring  that  the  lettora  IH  indicated  IS  aeons,  (Epiiidxaa.  Haer.  ii.  14.) 
8o  familbr  were  the  early  ChriBnuns  with  this  forra  of  the  Qabb«la  Uiat 
PrudenttuM says  we  must  fight  our  vices  wiih  318  serviiDts,  i.€.Jigiird  mystic4  ; 
Fraef.  in  Psyehonmchiam. 

*  Jematria,  aee  uiif£,  p.  98  ;  Temoorah^  see  p*  101 
^  Sue  Cotelerius  ad  £oc» 
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It  is  in  Barnabas  also  that  we  find  the  earliest  of  the  many 
Christian  attempts  to  follow  Ariatobulus  in  giving  a  mystic 
reason  for  the  laws  about  clean  and  unclean  meats.  The 
hyaena,  he  says»  is  not  to  be  eateo,  to  show  that  men  must  not 
be  corrupters,  since  that  animal  annually  changes  its  sex; 
nor  the  weasel,  because  it  conceives  vnih  the  mouth  !  ^  In 
explaining  the  sacrifice  of  the  Red  Heifer  as  a  type  of  Clirist 
he  adds,  among  other  particulars  borrowed  from  the  Oral 
Law,  that  throe  boys  had  to  spriukle  the  people  with 
scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  boimd  round  a  stick;  and  that  the 
calf  was  to  be  oSered  by  men  of  perfect  wickedness.  The 
men  are  explained  to  be  symbols  of  those  who  led  Christ  to 
death  and  then  (apparently)  of  the  Apostles.*  The  boys  that 
sprinkle  are  "  those  that  have  proclaimed  to  us  the  remission  of 
sins,"  and  are  three  in  number  in  witness  of  Abraliam,  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  The  stick  is,  of  course,  made  a  type  of  the  cross 
and  in  some  unexplained  way  the  scarlet  wool  also ;  and  the 
hyssop  is  to  show  that  the  days  of  Christ's  kingdom  will  be 
evil.  All  these  things  he  says,  **we  explain  as  the  Lord 
intended"  ^  The  comment  on  the  first  Psalm  is  equally 
fantastic.  *' Bk^cd  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walhcd  in  the 
counsel  of  the  itnfjodly!*  even  as  the  fishes — the  lamprey. 
.  polypus^  and  cuttle-fish,  which  may  not  be  eaten — go  in  dark- 
ness to  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  "  ami  hath  not  dood  iw  the  way 
vf  sinners"  even  as  those  who  profess  to  fear  the  Lord,  but 
go  astray  like  the  swine  ;  "  (ind  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scomsrs"  even  as  those  birds  that  lie  in  wait  for  prey.  This, 
he  says,  **  is  spiritual  knowledge.*'  "  He  shall  he  as  a  tree 
plnntcd  hy  the  waters  J*  indicates  both  baptism  and  the  cross. 
*'  Ills  leaf  also  sltall  not  wither,'*  means  that  **  every  word  pro- 
ceeding out  of  your  mouth  in  faith  and  love  shall  tend  to 

*  Allcgorinil  explanations  of  tb^se  wise  and  practical  prohibitions  are  found 
in  many  iif  the  Futbers.  Teittillian  goes  »o  far  m  to  sity  **  Quid  Urm  confrm- 
tibil^qnaxn  ciborurii  exceptio  ?  *'  and  explains  it  ns  *'  sapii^nlia  iu  cn-ciilto/'  C. 
Mare.  V,  5  ;  Origon,  BQm,  in  Levil,  makes  a  sinulur  reuiaik,  and  I>e  rrinc  iv. 
1  ;  a  Cda,  iv,  93. 

*  £p.  Bamah,  c,  10,  The  passa^ti  is  ex.lremelj  obscure  and  confaficd]  but 
ibis  seems  to  be  the  meaaing. 


Foolish  Faneks, 

bring  conversion  and  hope  to  many/*  Among  the  prophecies 
of  the  cross,  Barnabas  is  tlie  first  of  the  Fathei-s  to  quute  the 
apocryplml  verse,  "  And  the  Lord  saith,  When  a  tree  shall  he 
bent  down,  and  phall  again  arise,  and  when  blood  shall  flow 
out  of  wood/'  ^  He  blesses  God  for  making  him  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/' 
and  explains  it,  ''  in  accordance  with  tnie  gnosis/'  to  mean, 
**  Trust  in  Jesns/'  Fur  the  "  land  '*  stJinds  for  "  man/*  and 
"honey"  ft^r  *'  faith  ;  '*  and  "milk"  for  "the  word/*s  Barnabas 
is  the  earliest  Christian  writer  who  based  the  notion  that  the 
world  was  to  last  six  thousand  years  ujxm  the  six  days  of 
creation,  and  the  Psalmist's  expression,  **  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years/*  In  tliis  fant^istic  inference  he  is 
followed  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Lactantius,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
and  many  others.^ 

But  while  no  sane  man  c^n  now  fail  to  see  that  such 
explanations  are  "  in  the  highest  degree  foolish  and  un- 
natural/* we  must  not  set  thera  down  to  the  special  in- 
competence of  the  writer.  **  The  Christian  Clinrcli/*  says 
Professor  Milligan,  "has  afforded  too  many  examples  of  the 
adoption  of  the  most  perverted  principles  of  interpretation  by 
gifted  minds,  and  by  large  sections  of  her  members,  to  make 
folly  in  that  particular  direction  a  proof  of  general  mental 
weakness.*'*  So  far  from  being  despised,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  regarded  as  pre-eminently  edifying,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt  fur  a  time  whether  it  should  not  be 
jidmitted  into  the  sacred  canon.  Like  the  Pastor  of  Hermas, 
and  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  it  was  even  read 
in  many  churches  in  public  worship.^ 


»  Id.  12  (2  Esdr.  y,  5}.  *  Ep,  Barn.  «. 

■  Ep.  Bnrn.  15   iGeii.  ii.  2  ;    Pg.  so.  4)  ;    Iren.  Hoar.  v.  2S,  21?  ;    Hij 
lytna,  ap.  Fhot.  cod.  cii.  ;  Lactanc  InstL  rii.  26  ;  Jer.   Ep.  139|  kc, 
Cotek'nuii,  L  44. 

<  I/iet  "f  Christian  Antiquity b,  s.t.  Barnnbiw. 

*  Into  the  theology  of  thi*  early  FathitTa  1  do  not  enttir.  Jerome  lulmitfi 
that  bi,-for«  Ariti»ftroso  like  ti  demon  of  the  noomUiv,  **iiinorenlcr  qua^datn 
ct  miiius  cAiite  locuti  sunt,  et  qtiiic  non  |ia«5sint  p^rvin-sonjin  hnrnijmm  e^um- 
nimn  ileclfiiare.**  Apol,  adiK  Hujitu  H  No  one  woiiM  bJaiue  Ihem  for 
tliia,  but  it  shows  thrit  they  cannot  he  re-yfarded  m  autheiiitica.  Se<j  Fet«\'iii3, 
Ik  Trin,  L  v.  7  ;  Ncwinan,  Ejui,  an  Dctehj/menif  12 — 15, 
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S.  Hermas  furnishes  little  or  notbing  to  our  purpose,  and 
mcleed  lifis  oat  one  direct  quotatioo  from  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  unless,  *' Many  he  called  hut  few  chosen"  be  taken 
from  St,  Matthew.^  Nur  do  Polygarp  and  Ignatius  indulge 
in  direct  exegesis.^  Tatian  wrote  a  book  on  Scripture 
difficulties,^  consisting  of  comments  on  St.  Paul,  wliich  are  no 
longer  extant.  In  his  oration,  he  like  Barnahas  uses  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge.*  ATiiENAGOnAS 
also  held  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  and  uses  the 
allegoric  metliod/'  He  says, "  that  the  Spirit  uses  the  writers 
as  a  liute-x>layer  might  blow  into  his  flute/' ^  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  looked  t^  the  Bible  even  for  physic^il  and 
scientific  teaching.  Thus  he  ijuotes  the  cry  of  AhcFB  blood 
from  the  ground  as  the  cause  why  blood  congnlates  when 
it  is  spilled  upon  the  earth/  Like  many  of  the  Fathers, 
wherever  be  finds  X0709  in  the  Old  Testament  he  at  once 
applies  the  passage  to  Christ,^  and  interprets  the  first 
w  ords  of  Genesis  to  mean  that  the  Son  was  in  the  Father. 
His  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  is  eijualiy  arbitrary.  In 
John  i,  S,  " mtkout  Him  was  nothing  made  which  wa^  made*' 
he  says,  that  **  nothing  "  means  an  idol,  because  the  Apostle 
says,  **  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  We 
leam  from  St.  Jerome,  that  in  dealing  with  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward  he  explained  him  to  be  St.  PauL^ 

*  Matt.  xxii.  14,  in  Vimoit^  ii,  2.  Tlie  same  i^uotatmn  ocrnrs  in  Ban]&t)ss, 
c*  4,  aod  something  like  it  in  4  Eadras.  Th*^  acriptiiml  parallel  to  passages 
of  HerniJia  are  given  by  Funk,  i.  575.  Origen  ropiidi<l  **the  sbi'plierd  *'  «a 
divinely  inspired  {Cmtim.  on  Rom.  z.  21),  but  TcrtnUian  dt^epistjs  it  {Dn 

''  No  spet'itilly  diattnctive  tjcegetit  dat&  an?  to  be  derived  £rom  Papioa,  or  tlie 
Ep.  to  Diognetus  (wkich  ignores  the  Old  Testament). 
»  Euseb.  B.  E.  v.  13,  tfpuB^^ri^lrmv  &i0htai^. 

*  The  tTan§lator  of  the  AruieniFiu  version  of  tlie  coTnraentnry  on  Tation'a 
Diij^4!^iiaro7if  by  Ephmiini  Syrus,  published  by  tbt?  Mechitanst  F'atlit^rsnt  Venice, 
happily  proves  that  Tatian,  a  pupil  of  Justin,  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  aa 
wi'lJ  lis  the  Syiioptista.  «  ApoL  9. 

«  Qttaesi,  ad  Au/olpc  ii.  9.  II«  abio  ijtiot-es  theSibyOino  oracles  oa  lu spired 
(id.  ii.  0),  The  word  Tptks  firist  occnn*  to  this  l>ook,  and  TriniiuB  in  Turt. 
C  ProiK,  4.  Jerome  speaks  slightingly  of  hia  coiiinitntaiics,  bnt  do4?s  not 
»eom  to  feel  enre  of  their  genuioeness.  That  on  the  Gospela  won  Id  be  the 
earliest  extant  commentary  if  genuine.  E.  Simon,  BisL  Vrit.  d^r  Vommcnt. 
p.  6,  '  Id,  M  29. 

*  Thui  in  Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  Emctavit  cor  mfom  Verhwm  honum  Le.  Chmtntn." 
■  Jcr*  Mp,  od  Alfjas,  161,  qu,  6,     Had  the  Key  (*Aili)  of  Melito  of  Siinlij 
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4.  For  the  New  Testament  JusTtN  Martyr  not  only  offers 
no  exegesis,*  but  seems  uneasy  unless  he  can  base  its  simplest 
statements  upon  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  regard  even  Christ  less  as  a  teacher  than  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  He  had  inspired.* 
Like  Pliilo,  he  supposes  that  the  Greek  philosophers  borrowed 
their  wisdom  from  Moses  *  He  believes  in  verbal  dictation, 
yet  quotes  the  Sibyl  and  Hystaspes  as  genuine  prophetic 
books.*  He  relies  exclusively  upon  the  skill  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  possess  as  an  interpreter ;  ^  yet  he  was 
ignorant  of  Hebrew,^  and  accepted  the  fables  of  Pseudo- 
Aristeas  about  the  Septuagint.^  He  was  entirely  uncriticaL 
He  appeals  to  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate.®     He  speaks  of  the 

ntjci  hi»  comnieiitArjr  on  thfl  Apocalypae  annrived,  tliey  would  Iiave  had  great 
exegetic  importiuice.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  Chmtkn  canon  of  the  Old 
Teatameiit. 

*  The  only  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  mentions  by  name  U  the 
Revelation  of  Sl  John  {DmL  SI).  He  never  mentions  St.  Paul,  ami  has  no 
certain  tmct-sof  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  Episttcs»  or  the  Hebrews.  He  refere 
to  the  Gohj^els  a*  *'  Mmiorials  "  of  the  Apostles  {Dial  103),  but  only  tive  of 
his  re  fere  nce»  agree  tvr6«//i/ with  Si.  Matthew  and  SL  Luke.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  he  does  not  quote  the  New  Testament  aa  *'  Holy  Scripture/'  he 
seemfi  to  imply  the  mspiratijn  of  its  writers  (Afjol.  i.  39,  50  ;  l)iai,  110), 
For  his  t|Uolationa  8<^e  Olto,  Corp.  Apohtf.  ii.  579-592  ;  Bishop  Kaye,  p.  146. 

^  Ai*qL  i.  32.  After  o  noting  the  wo  ids,  *'  Unless  ye  be  borna;<ain  ye  shall 
not  euter  into  the  kin^riom  of  God**  (John  ill.  5),  lie  refers  aUo  to  is.  i.  17 
{A}»L  i.  01),  It  is  true  that  this  may  partially  be  explained  by  theexi^ncies 
of  bis  controversy  ;  but  it  is  in  curious  {.'outrast  to  the  Epistle  of  Polj^earp, 
which  alludes  hut  slightly  to  the  Old  Tt'stament.  In  the  Epistle  of  Ijimatius 
the  j>ractice  of  relying  exclusively  on  the  Old  Testament  is  blamed  {Ep,  ad 
Philnd.  8). 

■  Justin  is  however  most  unfaTourable  to  tlie  Jewish  Law.  Dial,  19,  28. 
27,  &<% 

*  ApoL  I  20»  44  ;  CohorL  ad  Qraecos,  $  37  (if  thiawork  be  genuine),  Comp. 
Tert.  (Ki  Natt  ii.  12.  &c. 

*  Dinl.  5<J,  58.  Like  Clement  and  Barnabus  he  re^ardn  the  tj'pical  and 
idh'go He  explanations  as  Gnmi^  derivtMi  from  spiritual  giuf-e  {x^^^'j).  J^^i^h  112. 

*  He  may  have  known  by  hearsay  the  stiaiige  derivations  {i)  of  ** Satan'* 
(from  iSaUi^  •*upaatate/*  and  AW,  "serpf^nt"),  and  of  *Msrael*'  (**the  man 
coni|UcrJUi(  pa\%'er' ).  Dia!,  125«  See  Siegfried,  Phih,  269.  Justin  some- 
times refers  quotations  to  wrong  authors  {ApoL  i.  35,  49,  51,  53),  and  some- 
times quotej*  the  same  passage  in  dilferent  ways.  Apf)l.  L  45  ;  Dial,  32,  33, 
Thirlby  talks  of  his  *^  iiierrdibilU  in  rceUoindiM  tenplaris  it%cifnatafUiaf*'  and 
**  in/rrr/ZiftiVi*  in  scrihffndv/esfiitalio.** 

'  CohorL  13.  DiaL  71.  Ho  appears  to  have  taken  an  inscription  to  the 
Fabin*?  god  Semo  Siincus  for  one  to  Simon  Atagus,  Ajiol,  i,  26,  66.  In  AiioL  u 
81,  he  s  lys  tluit  Ptolemy  se-nt  nit'^^iSyngi-rb  to  Herod, 

*  Apol.  i.  3.'i.  48.  The  name  **Acta  of  Pilate  "was  sometimea  giren  to 
the  G->spel  of  Nic^odemus.  and  the  passages  rofejrred  to  by  Justin  ore  to  bo 
found  iu  that  apocryphal  booL 
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Law  and  circumcision  as  proofs  of  peculiar  evil  in  the  Jews,  and 
reganls  God's  approval  of  tliem  ag  nothing  but  an  "  accom- 
modation **  to  their  sins.^  He  relies  mainly  on  prophecy,  and 
charges  the  Jews  with  having  struck  four  passages  out  of  the 
Septuagiut,  of  which  three  do  not  occur  in  any  manuscript, 
and  one  occurs  in  all.^  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Rabbis  he  denies  the  plainest  historical  facts.  He  explaitis 
the  apparent  justification  of  polygamy  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  some  great  mystery,  and  allegorises  the  stories  about 
Jndah's  immorality,  and  David  s  adultery,  and  Jacob's  wives.^ 
Thus,  like  Barnabas,  he  thinks  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
meant  mainly  for  Christians,*  and,  as  iliddleton  sarcastically, 
but  hardly  with  exaggemtion^  observes,  "he  applied  all 
the  sticks  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  cross."  ^  In  every  Old  Testament  Theophany  he  sees 
a  certain  Chriatophany,  He  sometimes  presses  into  his 
allegory  focts  for  which  he  has  no  scriptural  authority,  as 
when  he  says  that  there  were  twelve  bells  on  the  High 
Priest's  robe,  and  that  they  symbolised  tho  Apostles ;  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  a  cave ;  ^  that  the  ass  at  Bethphage  was 
fonnd  tied  to  a  vino  ;  ^  that  Christ,  as  a  carpenter,  made 
yokes  and  ploughs;  that  a  tire  was  kindled  in  Jordan  at  Hia 
baptism ;  that  His  feet  as  well  as  His  hands  were  nailed  to 
the  cross.^  He  even  adopts  such  mere  fables  as  that  not 
only  did  the  ch>thes  of  tlie  Israelites  not  grow  old  in  tlie 
desert,  but  those  of  the  younger  Israelites  grew  as  they 
grew."     Justin's  whole  system  of  interpretation  depends  on 

»  Dial  27. 

*  Dial  71-73-  One  of  these  le  attributed  by  Iret^neiia  (iil.  20  ;  iv*  22)  fimt 
to  laakh,  tiien  to  Jeremiah,     He  unjustly  churgea  with  bad  fjiith  the  rondcr- 

ing  of  *^P7V  by  utatfis  instead  of  irapBhof  in  la.  vii.  14  [Dial  43),  and  snys 
that  the  Jewish  corniptinn  of  the  Scriptures  waa  a  worse  crime  than  even 
Moloch- worship,     lii<il.  73* 

'  Dial  86.  131,  141,  *  Drnl  57,  137,  140. 

»  See  2>irt/.  M-M.  Tlie  rod  of  Moses,  the  pillt^tl  wands  of  Jacob,  his  staff, 
his  Indder,  Judah's  waud,  David's  rod,  tho  wood  which  Eliisha  threw  into  the 
Jordiini  &c.»  itc. 

«  U  xixiii.  16  ;  Dial  7S. 

^  Gen.  xlix.  10  j  Apol  I  32, 

»  See  Dial  88,  103  ;  Apol  L  35. 

•  Dial  131,     kKkh,  vol  rh,  rSiv  rc«r^f>WF  ffvfijv^ai't. 
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the  assumption  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  always  spoke 
in  mysteries,  types^  and  symbols,^  When  we  read  the  passage 
in  which  Jacob  and  Noah  are  treated  as  types  of  Christ, 
we  sympathise  with  the  complaints  of  Trypho,  that  while 
God's  words  were  sacred,  Justin's  exegesis  of  them  was  purely 
artificial*  We  may  concede  to  Celsus,  that  the  proof  of 
Clinstianity  must  rest  on  clearer  images  and  less  dubious 
inilicationa  than  these*  Tlie  extent  to  which  Justin  was 
influenced  by  Jewish  methods  may  be  seen  by  his  application 
of  the  verse,  "  Th^  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  brimstone  andjire 
from  the  Lord'*  (Gen.  xix.  24),  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ.^ 
Philo  uses  analogous  modes  of  argument,  and  Philo  as  we 
know  was  an  object  of  Justin's  admiration.^  From  him  Justin 
borrowed  the  theory  of  passive  ecstasy  as  the  condition  of 
prophetic  utterance,  and  so  far  from  feeling  any  misgiving 
about  his  exegetic  system,  be  attributes  it  to  the  possession  of 
a  special  graceJ 

5.  We  might  have  hoped  that  some  fragments  of  genuine 
Apostolic  wisdom  would  have  reached  Ikenaeus  through 
Pulycarp  or  his  aged  predecessor  Pothiuus.^  But  whatever 
may  be  his  other  gifts  he  shows  no  special  wisdom  in  the 


*  DmL  134,  14iX 

^  Dial.  79.  ra  ^tv  rov  %tQv  iyi<(  ifrrtw  ol  Sc  hfiittpai  ^|fTr>^«'en  Tcrtx*^'- 
^fVoj,  For  insUmuu  **  Jacob  sarvtjd  Lmbiu  for  specklod  and  miiny-«potlf(l 
sheep,  ami  Christ  served  .  .  *  .  for  tlia  various  and  many -formed  mces  of 
mriiitind.  Leah  was  wBak-cyed,  for  the  eyes  of  yoar  aouls  nn^  weak,  Rachel 
stole  the  goda  of  L&bao  and  we  have  lost  our  ]Kiteitial  and  matemid  gods  " 
[LiaL   134). 

^  Grig.  C.  CeU,  IL  SO,  ira^^^^i^f^t  Si  6  K4Kaof  rovro*  B^hw  il  tmi  rov  B^ov 
vlhif  ovdeiir  iK  roiouruy  mpaxoutrfxdrtay  ovB'  4^  ovran  iLytypvv  Tticftif^i^v  trvr* 

*  DUtl,  56.  A  aimilftr  use  was  made  of  the  text  in  Irea.  Httcr.  iiL  C  ;  Tort 
Afh.  Frujccan.  13  ;  KuseK  Ikin.  Emng.  \\  23  j  Ainbros.  Ih  Fide,  L  2  (see 
Feuardent  in  loc.  Iren. )  and  ma  infra.  The  Council  of  Sirminm  anatbema- 
tised  any  one  who  unck^rstood  the  verse  dilferently.  Hilar.  £h  Spmni,  p.  378v 
A  eimilir  intfrpretation  ivas  pivi^ti  to  2  Tim*  L  18, 

^  Cohort,  ad  Grate.  4»,  He  cills  him  and  J<isci»hus  of  <ro<punaroi,  Rennn  aays 
of  him,  *Mnstin  D'etait  an  grami  esprit ;  il  niantjuait  a  la  fois  de  philosopliie 
et  de  la  criti<iue  ;  »on  exi'tgese  surtout  pa&seralt  aujourd'hui  poor  trfes  di'^ctu- 
euno  .  .  .  il  avait  cette  es|iece  de  crevhilite  mtid inert-  qui  pernict  de  raisonner 
iteusement  »ur  des  pr^uus^es  pueriles  e.t  de  b  arreter  a  temps  de  fa^on  ji  u'eti 
^vCk  rnoitic  ahsurdc."^ — VEglist  Chrituttine^  856. 

'  Cohort  ad  Grare.  S. 

*  **CoD8t»t  Foiy carpi  .  ,  hunc  fuissc  discipulum."    Jcr.  Calal.  s.v* 
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application  of  liermeneutic  methods.^  He,  too,  relied  simplj  on 
the  Septuagint  and  regaidcd  all  who  preferred  other  readings 
as  vere  impudicos  et  awiatxs.'^  He  quotes  the  Book  of  Baruch 
and  Bel  and;the  Dragon  as  genuine  Scripture.  He  constantly 
appeals  to  "  tradition;  *'  '  and  he  says  tliat  the  tnie  exposition 
of  Scripture  must  he  learnt  by  Presbyters  from  Bishops  who 
could  claim  apostolic  succession,  and  had  received  therewith 
a  sure  charisra  of  truth.  Nevertheless,  his  own  exposition 
is  based  on  the  same  erroneous  principles  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  quite  able  to  expose  futile  and  fantastic 
exegesis  wdien  it  was  used  by  heretics,  and  he  compares  it  to 
twisting  ropes  of  sand.^  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
his  remarks  on  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition  of  irrelevant  and  per- 
verted texts  which  in  all  ages  has  passed  for  scriptural  proof. 
He  compares  it  to  the  centos  made  of  Homeric  verses,^  and 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  mosaic  of  a  king  in  order  to  w^ork 
the  separate  fragments  into  the  mosaic  of  a  dog  or  fox  *  He 
insists  on  the  excellent  rule  that  enigmatic  passages  ai*e  not 
to  be  explained  by  those  which  are  still  more  enigmatic,  but 
only  by  what  is  clear  and  plain  J  Unhappily,  however,  his 
own  exegesis  often  ftills  far  short  of  his  theories.  Since  the 
Gnostics  used  a{X»cryphal  gospels  he  tries  to  prove  that  there 
c&uld  only  be  four  Gospels  because  there  are  four  quarters  of 

*  Ha^r.  iii.  21,  §  2,  B^  In  tlw  earliest  Ffttliftr  wto  q notes  as  largtily  from 
the  Now  Testanumt  as  froTo  the  Old,  and  in  his  fourth  boak  ho  proves  u^^ainst 
MiiTcion  the  imity  of  the  two  covttiiauts.  The  edition  of  Irenaeua  to  wbich  I 
ref»T  16  Ma,s8U8t*«,  1710. 

'  For  his  qnotatioiu  see   Sti^reo,    L    ^96-1005. 

'  7f  luya/iis  r^s  wa^BSfftus  f/tia  Hitl  i}  aW-fi,  If  tier.  L  10,  %  %  Ji  inrh  t^s 
iMK^rjaiaf  HVPViTffa^itni  kh'tiBtia,  i.  f»,  §  5,  Comp.  v.  20,  I  2  ;  iii.  3»  §  1-4.  By 
tradition  he  fwmetiiiiea  appears  to  mean  thfi  shorter  form  of  the  old  Roman 
crt'ed  ;  but  hu  aliso  apijeak  to  tradition  for  sjiecial  facts  (slm?  Iloulh,  Eel.  Hacrtic^ 
42—06,  eiL  18H). 

*  Htirr.  1.  S»  §  1,  romvTTjj  Si  r^i  OroBitrttas  ain&v  oi^ffr}s  %tf  oih*  TlfXipTjrai 
itc^pv^av^  otht  6  KT&pios  iSiJ^a^tv  o(/rt  *Air6<rro\ai  irapf5a»jray  ri}p  ir#pl  T«r  Sa»k 
aix^^^^  TrAiFo*'  r^v  6,W(av  lyvtcKttvaiy  4^  ayp^tlttuv  avayiyMwa^Kfivrfs^  koI  rh  ^^ 
hty6^fyov  <|  fLpifjLOv  arxoivla  vAtttnv  ^IfrirrtSfvoyres  \pum\K  itL  ii.  ICl,  §  1). 

Ilncr,  L  9,  §  4,  Kiltn  ual  ^vipkata  cnropa^TTv  itefjUM^a  <ri/AA/70i^fS 
p,tra^ip<nt(n.  Comp.  JtT.  Ep,  Hii.  §  7  '*  Quasi  noii  Icgurimua  Uomeroceiitonaa 
ct  Virgiliocpntonos  1  " 

■  Hn<€r.  \.  8,  §  1,  ttrntp  rp6if0v  ff  ni  *  .  .  wti&ot  Brt  aCnj  tJ  o'airock  rift 
iJ^^-wtKOf  lti4a  iKfivT}  i^^T^v  ri  KaK^  rov  0a<rtA4ti!S  eix^v.  He  gives  ua  snme 
Specimens  of  VulentinifUi  alkiiory,  and  prt'S^irves  a  comnn?iil  of  Ptobinaeus 
on  the  ?rologtjf  of  St.  John  (§  5). 

'  Eaer.  iL  10, 1  3. 
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the  world,  four  winds,  and  four  cherubic  forms.^  He  blatnea 
the  Gnostics  for  drawing  arguments  from  numbers,  letters,  and 
syllables,*  yet  even  in  a  matter  so  important  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  name  Jesus  he  adopts  the  Rabbinic  method  of 
^otarikon.^  He  says  that  in  Hebrew  the  word  consists  of  two 
and  a  half  letters  and  implies  that  Jesus  is  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth.*  He  appeals  to  tratlition  against  the  Gnostics, 
but  he  frequently  uses  the  same  methods,  of  which,  in  their 
case>  he  repudiates  the  application/** 

In  theology  Irenaeus  is  the  first  who,  if  he  be  rightly 
interpreted,  suggests  the  disastrous  view  that  Christ's  ransom 
of  onr  race  was  paid  to  Satan  ^ — a  notion  which  recurs  in 
the  writings  of  ilieologians  almost  unquestioned  till  the  days 
of  Anselm.  Even  as  regards  events  which  were  then  recent 
Irenaeus  is  a  most  unsafe  authority*  He  quotes  the  evidence 
of  *'  elders  who  received  it  from  the  Apostles  "  for  the  assertion 
that  our  Lord  at  His  deatli  was  uaore  than  forty  years  of  age" 
— an  opinion  rejected  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  Ho 
makes  the  highly  questionable  statement  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  written  till  the  reign  of  Domitian.^     He  repeats  after 

1  Hfter.  ill.  11,  §8. 

*  Hotir,  i.  3,  §  a  ;  ii  21,  §§  1-6,  where  mjiny  instancea  are  given. 

•  See  siipra,  p,  lOL 

*  Hner.  ii.  24,  §  2.  The  initials  of  the  word  \^  mKj  be  made  by  XotariVon 
to  fltnnd  for  Feliovah.  *Vhnmii?m,  To-ha-arcU.  Nothing  can  he  made  of 
the  prestTit  reading,  "Terra  atitem  itenirn  ifiira  u^rr  dicitur. " 

*  Judg-  vi,  »7  (/frr-rn  iii.  17,  §  3) ;  Jon.  ii.  1  {Hacr,  iiL  20»  §  1)  ;  Dan.  it. 
SI  {Hacr,  iii.  21,  §  1\  refcrrwl  to  by  Lipaina  Diet,  of  Chrislian  Bio(fr,  \L  27h. 
In  each  inftLme©  the  alh^goriea  are  atlopted  by  Augustine,  Joromo,  kd  Seii 
Dicstel,  pp.  C  6 -60. 

•  Ha^T.  V.  1,  f  1.  AthfinasiuB  furnishes  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  error, 
Archdiaicon  Noma  imdorst'iuda  Irenuous  difTcreutly  {Ilmlini^nts  of  Theologij, 
p.  274),  but  Origen  and  many  others  certainly  held  this  view.  It  rau«t  not 
DO  forgotten  that  even  in  Theology  the  Fathers  are  not  always  safe  guides. 
Cartllufil  Xewinan  renmrka  that  out  of  aoino  thirty  authors  cited  by  Bishop 
Bull,  hcf  hiui  to  e^lain  ne.irly  twenty  {i>*  on-  DevtlopmejU^  p.  158). 

7  Ha^r.  ii.  22,  §  5.  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  H,  E.  iii.  25,  irlvrff 
ol  trp4trffvrtpoi  fiaprvpwtri^  qi  narit  r^iv  *Atrfai%  'liedwri  .  .  »  trvfi$f0Aiittirrt 
wapaUSmrcivat  [ravra]  rhv  'Iwdlvi^i'^  aud  for  other  mistalieft  gf^  !ii.  21,  §§  l-lO. 
The  mistake  about  the  agft  of  Jfsns  ia  the  more  strati^?  because  a  little  beforo 
hes  hod  pointed  out  theTassovera  in  tho  GaHpds  to  dtaprovc  the  *' one-year" 
theory. 

•  In  Hojrr.  iiL  7,  {  1,  Iranaens  makes  the  true  remark  that  St.  Paul  sometimes 
uses  hifpcrbain  **  propter  V6focitat(*m  nfrm^mumniorum  ;  '*  but  bis  application  of 
the  figuru  to  2  Cor.  it.  2  is  unfortunate?.  Ho  refers  to  a  book  of  his  own 
"On  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  St.  Paul" 
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Polycarp  a  most  improbable  story  about  St.  Jobn  and 
Cerintbu5»  which  is  so  unworthy  of  the  Apostle  that  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  without  fouodation.*  These  examples 
sufiBciently  prove  that  if  we  are  to  judge  the  value  of  tradi* 
tion  even  from  sucli  early  writings  as  those  of  Irenaeus  we 
shall  find  that  neither  in  theology,  nor  in  exegesis,  nor  in  the 
simplest  matters  of  fact,  does  it  establish  any  claim  to  our 
reverent  acceptance.^ 

II.  The  Fathers  of  the  third  and  later  centuries  may  be 
divided  into  three  exegetical  schools.  Those  schools  are  the 
Literal  and  Kealistic  as  represented  predominantly  by  Ter- 
tuUian  ;  the  ALLFfiORicAL,  of  which  Origen  is  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent ;  and  the  Historic  and  Grammatical,  which  flourished 
chiefly  in  Antioch,  and  of  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was 
the  acknowledged  chief 

1.  Tehtullian%  like  other  Fathers,  always  speaks  of  Scrip- 
ture as  uttered  by  God,  and  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost* 
He  will  not  allow  to  Valentrnian  that  there  are  any  varying 
degrees  of  inspiration,  nor  to  Mareion  that  Paul's  insight  was 
any  deeper  than  that  of  other  Apostles.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he 
placed  all  the  Scriptures  exactly  on  the  same  level.*  He  held 
that  they  contained  all  truth  ;  that  they  had  no  contradictory 
elements ;  and  that  their  cosmogony,  chronolog}^,  antbropology, 
and  history,  were  infallibly  inspired.^  If  his  views  on  this 
question   are   to   be  regarded   as    authoritative   they   must 

'  The  story  of  Cerinthu'*  and  tlit*  Bath  (ser?  Epipliaia,  Hiter,  Ixxviii  14  ; 
Lnrape,  ProUg.  p.  6y).  1  Imvi*  pointed  out  elsfc where  the  grounds  on  which 
I  doubt  Ihf?  trnlh  of  the  story  {Early  Datjf^  of  Chn'Miani'tif,  i.  163)» 

*  Sec,  for  inB^ttUce,  the  wild  jwissage  ah^oiit  the  MilJenniEil  gnii>e5,  which  be 
tella  oil  the  authority  of  the  weak  and  credulous  Ftipias^  who  professea  to 
have  heard  it  from  Polycarp  (Haer.  v,  33,  §  3  ;  Eusph.  H.  E,  lii.  nd  Jin,  ; 
Ilotjtb,  Hel.  Sac-r,  p.  9).  ^^Vl\tTi  such  authonty  U  cited  for  «uch  a  Ral>biiiic 
absurdity,  we  cannot  eatiiimte  very  highly  the  boasted  ''tradition"  on  which 
Ireoiieus  relies.  For  other  instances  see  Ronth,  EeL  SacraCf  i.  pp.  46-68, 
^5-101  (Hahab's  cord,  iv  ipxp  =  ^^  Adyy,  ^c.)^ 

>  JpoJ.  18. 

*  IM  Pudic  17,  "  Hanc  a^^utWntrm  Spiritus  Sancti  qui  abservaverit,  ah 
Ipso  deducetnr  in  sensuB  ejus."  He  mttkes  Pa.  i.  1  a  prophecy  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathai5»  {De  ifpeclae,  3). 

»  De  Anim,  1,2;  C,  Jffmwff.  39,  40.  He  quotes  from  all  the  New  Testament 
except  2  Pet*  James,  and  3  John,  and  held  that  the  Old  Testann^nt  belongs 
aaecially  to  Cliriitmns  {Apoh  21).  He  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  rcliea  on  the 
"inspiration'*  of  the  Seveoty  {Apol  18). 
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be  equally  claimed  for  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  *'  the  Sibyl 
who  lies  Bot/*i  He  miKes  up  different  quotations,  refers  to 
them  iuaccurately,  and  relies  for  proof  on  verses  which  da 
not  occur  in  Scripture  at  alL^  He  thinks  that  Noah  may 
have  received  the  Book  of  Enoch  from  bis  grandfather,  or 
that,  if  the  Book  was  lost  in  the  Deluge,  he  might  have 
restored  it  by  immediate  revelation,  as  Ezra  reproduced  the 
whole  Scriptures,^  How  can  such  opinions  be  appealed 
to  as  having  any  weight  ?  Before  a  scientific  exegesis  many 
of  Tertullian*8  statements,  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  the 
Christian  verity,  vanish  hke  mist  before  the  sun*  He 
protests  against  literahsm,  except  when  time,  manner,  and 
circumstance  are  taken  into  consideration,  yet  he  believes 
in  a  corporeal  God,  and  accepts  literally  such  metaphors 
as  *' tlie  hand  of  God,"  and  the  "drop  of  water*'  in  the 
Parable  of  Dives,  and  thinks  that  everything  is  forbidden 
which  is  not  in  Scripture  expressly  permitted^  He  rightly 
blames  the  Gnostics  for  their  abuse  of  allegory.**  Yet 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  allegorise  whenever  it  suits  him* 
Orthodoxy  was  accepted  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  exegetic 
extravagance.  He  finds  a  symbol  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
in  the  twelve  wells  of  EHm,  in  the  twelve  gems  on  the  High 
Priest's  breast,  in  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  Jordan ;  ^  and 
he  thinks  that  likral  prohibitions  about  clean  and  unclean 
kinds  of  food  would  be  quite  eootemptihle.  The  eloquent, 
fiery,  uncompromising  Airican  pnicticaUy  makes  Scripture  say 


1  De  Idol.  15 ;  De  CuU.  Fem.  \.  3  ;  ad  NaU.  iL  12,  **  Uk  acOicet  Silylk 
v«ri  vera  vates. " 

=*  De  (*ulL  Fern,  L  2,  3.  See  Bialiop  Kaye,  WTiUngs  nf  Ttrtulliant  p.  520 ; 
Porsou,  Lftters  to  Travis^  p,  273.  Tcrtollian  u  too  itickless  a  coDtroversialiBt 
to  be  accepted  as  atitlioritatiFe  in  liia  api>eals  to  tbo  actuiU  autograplis  of  llie 
Apostles  {Hacr,  v.  30,  31),  or  tbe  census  of  Angiistas  (C  Marc,  v,  7),  or  tlie 
supposed  ktter  of  Tiborinsi  to  the  Senate  aboot  the  divinity  of  Chmt  (Jpol  5), 
or  tln^  ollieinl  report  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Rlate  {Apol.  21 )» 

'  He  borrows  this  Jewish  fable  from  2  Esdras,  xiv.  21-41 

*  See  Bohringer,  iii.  787-7&0. 

■  De  Cor.  AfU,  2  ;  De  Monoffam*  i,  **Kegftt  Bfriptum  quod  non  notat'* 

•  De  Jtcsurr.  Camiaf  19,  *'  Nou  omnU  sunt  imagines  ned  et  Tcritates  ;  nee 
omnia  umbrae  sed  et  corpora."  Cojnp.  too  id.  ib,  20-33,  De  Praeacr.  39 ;  C. 
E&nnog.  34,  &c. 

^  a  Mq^c  iv.  13.    Soe  too  -Dd  Orai.  4,  C,  iV«w.  7,  Jh  Maptisma,  iii  ix.  and 
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exactly  what  he  himself  chooses.  When,  like  Athenagoras/ 
he  condemns  second  marriage  as  "  specious  adultery,"  he  has 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  expressing  the  opinion  of  St, 
Paul,  though  St.  Paul  says  the  exact  opposite.^  If  in  spite  of 
St.  Paul's  express  disclaimer  he  insists  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  identical  flesh,  he  asserts  that  St.  Paul  does  so  likewise.' 
At  one  time  iScripture  has  no  meaning  for  him  unless  it 
coincides  with  what  he  recognises  as  tradition,*  and  at  another 
time  tradition  is  valueless  if  it  does  not  correspond  with  his 
individual  convictions.  Thus  he  sometimes  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  Luther,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  If  heretics  appeal  to  the  text,  "Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good/'  he  loftily  replies  that  "  wt*  have  no 
need  of  curiosity,  and  that  *'when  we  believe,  we  do  not 
desire  to  believe  anything  further."*^  While  he  is  in  this 
mood  he  is  so  far  carried  away  by  his  own  sophistiy  as  to 
speak  with  something  like  contempt  of  Biblical  studies,  as 
springing  from  curiosity,  ami  tending  to  vainglory ;  ^  and  by 
way  of  criticising  our  Lord's  promise,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  he  imphes  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  the  beginning 
of  His  teacliing,  while  it  was  still  doubted  whether  He  was 
the  ChristJ  He  contemptuously  says  that  in  arguing  with 
heretics  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  Scriptural  arguments,  in 
which  there  is  either  an  uncertain  victory,  or  none  at  all,  but 
that  the  appeal  must  be  to  Apostolic  tradition.'*     And  yt;t 


^  Athenng.  LfQtii,  33,  &  Sevrtpm  ydfms  tlrwpfWTii  itFrt  fjLOix*iti,  comp.  Orig, 
U&m,  m  Luc.  xvii.  ;  Theophil.  mi  AtUolyc.  iii.  15  ;  Jren.  Uiier,  iii  175  §  2. 

•  1  Tim.  V.  14  ;  Ik  Morpyjnfn.  8, 

•  Be  BdKurr.  CarnUt  35*  47.  1  Cor,  xv,  37.  He  ciilU  those  who  disa^e*! 
with  liim  **lucifugae  iati  «!ii|»tiirarnm/*    Camp*  Ircii.  Ifaer.  v.  xiL  §  a* 

•  De  Praescr.  4, 

^  De  Fraejcr,  7,  "Fobia  ctuioaiUtu  opus  nou  ejit  post  ChrLstuin  Jesum, 
niXT  Inquisitions  i>ost  evimgi'lium," 

•  Dt  Pm/j^cr,  14,  **  Fidt*«  in  regiila  positaeat .  .  .  c e»l  tit  curios  itas  fid ei."  17, 
**  Qtiid  prornovebis,  exercitatissime  Scrip turnnim,  cum  si  quid  defondeiia 
Degetiir  ex  ftdverso.  si  quid  iieigrLveris  uefuindatur  ? "  Tbe  Htmtimeut  was 
finaUy  crystal  Li sed  in  the  '*  Teneudum  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ttb 
ommbas  rreditum  est"  of  Viiicentius  I^rineiisiji,  Cmnmouiior.  i.  3, 

^  De  Fraescr.  8,  **  Whatever  au&wer  TertuUiaii  liad  ready  for  other  objectors, 
these  he  could  aibmce  with  a  dashing  peremptory  iutc-rpretaticm  of  our  l*ord'fl 
wonL,  ...  I  tiod  it  hard  to  stirtemy  indiguatiou  at  such  tritUug  with  the 
Divioeprecept." — Maurice,  Ea^I.  HutL  p.  279. 

•  *^£^  torn  haerett  apostolorum  "  {De  P racier ^  37).     Tliia  is  the  argument 
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when  tra-Ution  no  longer  answers  him  according  to  his  own 
idols,  he  insists  as  forcibly  as  the  Reformers,  that  Christ 
calls  Himself  Truth,  not  Custom,^  and,  claiming  what  he  has 
so  fiercely  denied  to  others,  he  maintains  that  private  judgment 
is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right. ^  The  most  inexorable  of 
traditionalists  Vihen  he  is  argning  against  heretics,  he  became 
in  his  arguments  against  heathens  the  first  clear  asserter  of 
the  Protestant  principle  of  freedom  of  faith  and  conscience 
as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  conception  of  religion  * 

Insisting  on  the  verse,  **  God  habh  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,"  he  adopted  the  paradox, 
Credo  quia  almirdvm  est,  and  the  wild  conclusion  that  the 
more  repugnant  to  sound  reason  a  statement  was,  it  ought 
so  much  the  more  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  God.*  And  alas ! 
the  vehement  "father  of  Latin  orthorloxy*'  erred  from  the 
Catholic  dogma.  The  maintainer  of  tradition  became  the 
championof  a  schism.  The  malku-^  kaerelkonan  died  a  heretic.^ 

2.  Oypkian  is  the  only  other  prominent  writer  of  the  school 
of  Tertulhan,  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  an  admirer 
of  his  wTitings,  that  when  he  asked  for  them  he  used  to 
say  I)a  77iagislrurfi.'^     Bat  lie  was  a  man  of  less  impetuous 


of  the  wlioli*  De  Pm^ffr.  ffa^rttieorum,  and  TertuUiaJi  atuteR  it  more  for- 
jiitilly  than  Ireiiueus,  Frae»cript{o  means  legally,  an  argument  that  the  other 
bi*h  oiiglit  not  btj  heard.  TertuJliaii  charges  hereticH  with  having  a  different 
cftnon,  and  with  corrupting  nod  rnntilncjog  Scripture.  J  lenities  might  cer- 
t^iinly  object  to  proofs  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  from  noa>exiBt«Qt  texta ; 
but  to  a  very  largt:  extent  tbey  adopted  the  very  same  eaaoa  as  TertuIliAD 
binisplf. 

*  "Chn»tiia  VRiitaa  est,  non  consuetxido  *'  (De  Virg.  ret  1). 

'  '^Huiiioni  juris  f^t  liaturali^  poti^Btatij  est  nnifoique  qnod  putATerit 
colligere  ;  sed  nee  religionia  est  cogfre  fe]igioneoi  qnae  spniil**  sn-soipi  debeat 
Don  vi "  {Ad  Scap,  2).  *  Biiur,  A'  Q.  I  428. 

*  On  the  deeply  interesting  personality  of  Tertnllinn*  see  Ki<*buhr,  And, 
Hi^4,  ii.  54;  Meamder,  t%  BuiL  L  68JJ ;  Newmnn,  Tni^tii,  p.  119;  Kenan, 
Marc  AureL  456,  *'un  nulange  inoui  de  talent,  de  faiuiacte  d'esprit,  d'elo- 
quoucCf  et  de  maiirais  gout/*  "  Misenimtts  ego,'' he  fijiy^^  '*  setuper  aegtir 
calortbuE  impatieutiae  "  {De  FttHent,  1). 

*  **  Eirery  page  almoat  of  Tertullian  would  famish  terrible  instanrGa  of 
the  irrevereot  torturing  of  Scripture  to  bia  own  purpCknes — of  a  resolute 
dett'imiuation  that  it  aball  never  contradict  or  weaken  any  purpose  of 
bU— all  the  while  that  he  prof«Mei  to  take  it  as  his  guide  and  judge.*' 
Maurice,  Ecd,  Hist  p*  334, 

"  Jer.  CaiaL  a.v,  Tvtt  A  certain  rauliis.  who  had  known  Cyprian,  told 
Jerome  "Nunquam  Cypniinum  absque  TertnlUani  lectioue  uimm  diem 
praeteriiaafi." 
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He   reads 


genius*  and  all  that  is  distinctive  in  ] 
vitiated  by  the  fatal  fuult  of  unreality.^  He  reads  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition  into  Scripture  as  it  pleases  him. 
If  he  wishes  to  prove  the  nnitj  of  the  Church  be  does 
so — in  a  manner  almost  ludicroos  in  its  want  of  cogency 
*-from  the  Passover  commandment  "  In  one  house  shall 
it  be  eaten ; "  ^  from  the  sentence,  **  My  dove,  my  un- 
defiled  is  one;*'^  and  from  the  command  of  the  spies  to 
Rahab  to  collect  all  her  family  into  her  house,*  If  he  wants 
to  prove  against  the  Aquarians  that  wine  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  Eucharist,^  he  does  so  from  the  verse,  *'  I  am  the  true 
vine;"  from  Noahs  drunkenness,  which  he  treats  as  a  sign 
of  the  Passion  ;  from  the  hospitality  of  Melchizedek ;  from 
the  blessing  on  Judah  ;  from  the  voice  of  wisdom  in  Proverbs  ; 
from  the  red  garments  of  the  avenger ;  ®  and  from  the  ex- 
pression  **  my  cup  runneth  over.''^  While  insisting  that 
everything  is  to  be  done  exactly  as  Christ  did  it,  he  yet 
demands  that  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  celebmte<l 
in  the  morning.  It  is  obvious  that  such  exegesis  ia  wholly 
unscientific.  It  originates  only  in  the  necessity  fur  con- 
fronting Gnosticism  in  defence  of  beliefs  oi  practices  fur  \vhi<Ji 
there  was  no  direct  Scriptural  warrant.  It  was  forced  to 
midntain  the  view  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  revived  in  modern 
days  by  Dr.  Newman,  that  Scripture  is  inconclusive  without 
the  comment  of  tradition.^      Every  verse   is  interpreted  d 


*  The  Fathers  have  often  rendered  themsulvea  liable  to  the  very  same  com- 
pUints  which  thry  Illlike  (i^niuat  the  iieretiea.  Tert,  Prar^fcr.  38.  "Alius 
(Morcioo)  manuftcripturoj),  ulius  (Valcntitius)  Benaus  exiiositione  iutervertit. 
.  •  *  Viientiiius  .  ,  ♦  mtiteiiam  fld  Scnptunw  exco^itavlt  .  ,  .  adjicicna 
liispositioms  non  oompareiitium  reriim."  EpIiihRii  i^pp.  i.  396»  Kixf^yrcu 
ira\ai^  kal  tf*^  Sta&^iup  nara  rhy  vovv  t2i»'  f^top  fitraroiotf^tyou  Euektb.  JI,  L\ 
i?.  29t  XlM*"*^««  tvay-yfAioiS  tJiwi  (Keiiss,  §  504). 

*  £x.  xii.  46.  *  C^iit,  vL  9.  *  Josh.  ij.  18. 

*  £p.  62,  ad  Ctii-cil.  •  ]a.  Ixiil.  2.  ^  Pg,  xxiii.  5. 

■  It  practically  said  '*  llowever  you  may  interpret  Si^ripture,  Truth  is  with 
ua.**  *'  Quoti  II pud  niultoa  uiium  invunitur/*  says  Tert  ul  liuu,  * '  nou  i-M  ermtuiii 
lied  tradituin."  De  Pnu^r,  28.  Set*  t\\\&  sHlsjeit  ex^-eUently  treated  by  Baur, 
ChurrJi  Evftorify  E.  T.  iL  8-14.  This  aide  of  Tt-nullian's  and  Cypriao's 
opimons  is  most  fully  developed  by  CnnliuKl  NewTiian'a  Tractjtfor  ih^  Tivfi^jt^ 
No*  85.  He  inak(?a  the  reomrk,  which  would  indeed  be  disagtrous  if  it  should 
be  proved,  that  **aU  persons,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  trytogohy  Sc)ij4wft 
omjf/aU  aic^yfrom  ike  Church  and  her  dvctriju^,'*  p.  2, 
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priori.  If  we  are  warned  against  eating  anfl  drinlcing  the 
sacramental  elements  ^' tijuoortkily"  ^  that  is  supposed  to 
pi"ove  the  necessity  of  formal  pennnce  and  absolution.^  If  oitr 
Lord  says,  "He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me/'  that 
is  explained  to  mean  that  all  who  are  not  Catholic  Epis- 
copalians are  Antichrists,  Cyprian  has  no  glimpse  of  the 
relations  of  the  Law  to  the  GospeL  Wliatever  is  said  in 
the  Old  Testament  alxmt  sacrifieiRl  priests  is  applied  without 
hesitation  to  Christian  proshyters.  The  remark  of  Optatus 
to  Pannenian  might  be  apphed  to  Cyprian,  "  Yon  batter  the 
Law  to  such  purpose  that  wherever  yon  find  the  word 
water,  there  you  conjure  out  of  it  some  sense  to  our  dis- 
advantage.** **  He  has  "  says  Archbishop  Benson, "  a  free  ideal 
scheme  before  him,  but  in  details  hdls  from  it,  and  so  makes 
riddles  of  texts.'*  ^  His  exegesis  yields  any  result  that  is  re- 
quired, and,  therefore,  yields  no  result  of  any  intrinsic  worth.^ 
Yet,  like  Tertullian,  he  sets  tradition  aside  wbere  it  interferes 
with  his  own  opinions,  and  makes  remarks  which  Cahin 
himself  might  have  adopted — **  Tradition  without  troth  is 
only  antiquated  error/'  and  **  We  must  convince  by  reason,  not 
prescribe  by  tradition/'  ^ 

III.  It  was  in  the  great  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
founded,  as  tradition  says,  by  St.  Mark,**  that  there  sprang 

(up  the  chief  school  of  Christian  exegesis.  Its  object,  like 
that  of  Philo,  was  to  unite  philosophy  with  revelation/  and 

'  1  Cor.  xL  27.  *  Ep,  16,  §  2. 

*  Article  *•  Cyprirm  **  in  Bmith  and  Wnce,  ArcLTbishop  Benson  refers  to 
Cyprian's  Catnmt'nts  on  ActA^  lu  38  ;  PliiL  i.  18  {Epp,  73,  74,  75),  It  wis  s 
eommon  camploint  of  the  Fathers  that  tlie  heretica  quoted  Scriptnre  in  their 
own  seuise.  See  Tertullian :  *'  Valentiiins  non  ad  materiaiD  Scriptums,  •ed 
matcnam  ad  Scriptnras  excogitarit. "  De  Fraetcr,  Saer,  8,  De  Arnma^  It. 
But  do  not  the  F&thera  do  the  same  Y 

*  Biihringer,  ii.  1037- 

'  "  Conunetndo  sine  veritate  vetustas  errons  esL"  The  chief  exponent  of 
tradition alifini  in  interpn^tation  is  SU  Vincent  of  Lerins,  who  m&kea  pTeiy 
decision  tnni  on  ecck^ieuiietu  inUUig^iag  tMudorUa*.  See  Vincent  Ler.  C. 
ilaer,  il  iv,  xli.  andpowijiv 

«  Euseb.  JSr.  ^.  t/  10;  vi.  8;  Jer.  Catal  88;  Sozomen,  iii.  15.  On  the 
school  of  Alexandria  see  the  trenti^es  of  Ouericke,  Matter,  Vacherot*  and 
other^B  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography » 

'  Clemens  (Sirom.  l  §  9 ;  vii.  §  32)  and  Origcn  {Fom,  in  Qm,  xiv.  |  S) 
!)elieved  in  the  divine  origin  of  Greok  philowphy.  For  their  viewa  of  Gnotia 
■ee  Sir^m*  m  10,  §  65  ;  Orig.  De  Frincip,  Praef.  i.  §  3. 
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tlius  to  use  the  borrowed  jewels  of  Egypt  to  adorn  tbe 
sanctuary  of  God.^  Hence,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
furnish  the  direct  antithesis  to  Tertuilian  and  Ireuaeus. 
Clement  appeals  to  a  secret  tradition,  Tertuilian  denies  its 
existence,^  The  Alexandrians  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  i 
Christian  Gnosticism,  and  many  of  their  philosophic  sym- 
pathies have  such  an  affinity  with  those  of  the  leading 
Gnostics  that  Gnosticism  could  not  have  been  completely 
defeated  bj  their  methods.*  Tertuilian  and  Irenaeus,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  with  less  learning,  leas  depth,  and  less 
power  repudiate  all  attempts  to  philosophise  in  matters  of 
simple  faith,  and  refuse  to  evaporate  into  speculative  ideas 
the  positive  truths  of  historical  Christianity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrians  than  the  blunt 
question  of  Tertuilian,  "  What  has  the  Church  to  do  with 
the  Acatleray  ?  "  ^  Clement  gives  to  philosophy  a  divine 
origin,  Tertuilian  thinks  it  incompatible  with  Christian 
faith,^ 

1.  Tlie  first  teacher  of  the  school  who  rose  to  fame  was  the 
venerable  Pantaenus,  a  converted  Stoic,  of  whose  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.^  He  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
OF  Alexandria  who,  believing  in  the  divine  origin  of  Greek  | 
philosophy/  openly  propounded  the  principle  that  all  Scrip-  I 
ture  must  be  allegorically  understood.     The  motto  of  the 

*  Origen,  Fragm*  Ep.  ad  Grtg.  Thitumat, 

»  See  Kaye'a  Vhmcnl,  352  ;  Tertuilian,  Sl  -234. 

■  Moaheiin  thinks  that  Christian  Platoiiism  defeftted  the  Gliostica  '  **  Teniiii 
ipso  morbo  noeentiiis  longe  rpmedium  erat. "  {Ik  turhald  per  wewiiikwM  Eccka, 
1767.  pp.  118*5) 

*  Ik  Pfoeaer.  7,  "Qtiid  ergo  Athenis  et  ffiercumljfmU  J  Quid  Acftdtmim  U 
Mbektua!  Nottra  inBtUutio  eat  de  porticu  Salomonin  qui  et  ipte  Iradiderat 
JMmimtm  4n  timjdieUaU  cordis  esse  quaerendnm.  VideriiU  pn  Stoieum  ei 
Plakiniknsm  et  diatsetietim  C^rutianmnum  protulerunL^* 

■  For  Clement's  views  on  the  relation  of  philoaophj  to  Judaifjm  and  to 
Chris tiimity  see  Stram,  i.  passim  ;  on  ita  divine  origin »  see  iti.  §§  fll-lOt) ; 
tm  its  edncAtioual  function,  §§  1-68.  He  holds  that  Orj^ek  philosophy  WJUI 
borrowed  from  what  he  calls  **the  philosophy  of  Mf>ses/  id.  §|  66-&0, 
167-1 7 Jt.  Cotnp.  Ti,  42,  44,  47, 1  fit.  Tertuilian  on  the  other  hand  called 
the  philosophers  **the  patriarchs  of  hor^tics." 

*  Jioath,  IteJiquiam  Sacraet  L  37 B -3 S3  ;  Jcr.  Catal,  36.  Ho  must  have 
fAyoQivd  the  allegoric  method*  for  he  applied  to  the  Chtirch  what  is  written  of 
Paradise.  See  Rcdeptfnniag,  Origcncs,  I  63,  Jerome  says,  *'  Magis  viva  voce 
ecclesiisprofnii" 

7  Sirom.  I  %  23  ;  viL  §  6 ;  Ongeii»  Bom.  in  OeiL  xir* 
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school  was — '* Unless  ye  believe  ye  will  not  understand/** 
By  way  of  proving  this  proposition  he  fell  into  the 
prevalent  error  of  giving  an  universal  application  to  isolated 
phrases.^  He  interfireted  of  a  whole  literature  what  waa 
originally  intended  of  a  single  psalm  or  a  single  circumstance  * 
The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  cryptic  character 
of  Holy  Writ  are  the  antiquity  of  parabolic  teaching,  the 
desire  to  stimulate  research,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
hidden  senses  of  Scripture  are  not  fitted  for  all,  but  only 
for  those  perfect  Christians  who  are  marked  out  by  election 
for  the  true  Gnosis.^  He  does  not  deny  the  literal  sense, 
but  thinks  that  it  only  furnishes  an  elementary  faith,  1  he 
literal  sense  is  the  milk  of  the  word,  but  the  esoteric  vision 
furnishes  strong  meat.^  '*  To  the  Gnostics/*  he  says  (t.e.  to 
philosophic  Christians),  'Hhe  Scriptures  have  conceived/** 
Too  often,  alas,  to  such  "  Gnostics  '*  they  had  only,  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  "  brought  forth  wind." 

His  attitude  towards  the  inspired  writings  is  that  of  his 
age.  He  makes  room  for  legends  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment storyJ  His  quotations  are  loose  and  paraphrastic,  and 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  wrong  author.®  He  quotes 
verses  which  have  no  existence.'*     He  refers  to  Apocryphal 


^  la.  VI i.  9  ;  LXX.  ikv  fi^  TntrrtltFtirt  o^Si  y\  D-i/yJjTf.  The  verse  ifl  mis- 
translated and  misapplied.  On  tlio  Alexandrian  contrast  lietwcea  •* faith" 
and  **kiiow]edc;e/'  see  Strnm.  v.  §|  1-13  ;  and  for  the  exejjjetic  principles  of 
Clement,  speci^ly  Stnm,  L  §  32  ;  v.  §  2D;  vi.  §§  80-«3,  127-132. 

3  Strom.  L  g  3*2. 

^  For  these  scnptaral  proofs — which  have  not  s  shadow  of  yalidity — from 
Fa.  Ixxviii.  2  ;  Matt.  x.  27  ;  Markiv.  34  j  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  see  Strmn,  ▼.  §5  26,  26 ; 
vi  §i  115  118.  SoasNeander  says  (CA»  HifiL  ii  2G5)  "many  texts  fiwm 
Luther' i»  translation  of  the  Bible  became  current  proof-possajf^c^s  for  propositio»s 
relating  to  Christian  faith  or  practice,  although  this  application  of  tiiem  waa 
wJwlhf  iitcoiuisknt  \pith  the  9ena€  which  they  had  m  tJt€  original.*' 

*  Strom,  l  §  7  ;  v.  §§  16,  21  ;  tL  §§  1,  30 ;  vii.  §  35.  See  the  pAssi^M 
quiited  in  Giesolcr,  i.  233. 

*  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  obipction  that  ** knowledge  puflToth  up**  (1  Cor. 
TiiL  \\  Clement  givt^s  to  ipvciol  the  a«nse  of  **  causes  men  to  think  grvat  and 
true  thoughts  "  I     Strmn,  vii.  1 104, 

*  Strom,  vii.  §  04.  The  diatinotion  between  the  philosophio  Christian  (the 
"true  CfDOittlc")  and  the  ordinary  Christian  runs  all  through  the  Stromai^t 
see  VL  §§  26-109  ;  vii.  §§  65,  57-95. 

'  Ths  story  about  Salome  is  from  **  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians."     Strcvi, 
UL  I  63. 
«  So^  Kaye,  p.  407. 

■H.  U,  §  45;  Tii  i^L 
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writings  as  though  they  were  inspired.^  He  attributes  the 
book  of  Wisdom  to  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Banich  to 
Jeremiah,  He  quotes  even  the  "Revelation'*  and  ** Preach- 
ing" of  Peter^^  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  and  the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles/'  as  having  Scriptural 
authority*  Ho  believes  in  the  miraculous  inspiration  of 
the  Septuagint,*  the  Sibyl,  and  Hystaspes,*  and  he  calls 
Plato  "aU  but  an  evangelical  prophet/'*^ 

The  characteristic  features  of  his  system  are  as  fullows: — 
a  He  believes  that  cmteric  teaching  was  communicated  by 
Christy  not  in  writing,  but  orally  after  the  Resurrection  to 
James,  Peter,  and  Juhn,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  seventy 
disciplesj  Pearls,  he  says,  are  not  to  bo  thrown  before  swine. 
Some  things  were,  therefore,  only  said  and  done,  not  because 
they   were   right   or  true   in   the   abstract,   but    only   Kar 

6.  He  claims  for  his  '* ecclesiastical  gnosis"  the  authority 
of  a  tradilhn,  to  which  lie  repeatedly  appeals  against  the 
perverted  interpretations  of  heretics,^  and  which  he  calls 
**the  Apostolic  orthodoxy"  "the  evangelical  canon/'  "the 
glorious  and  venerable  rule  of  tradition/*  ^^  This,  he  says,  is 
"  the  key"  of  the  true  Gnostics,  while  the  heretics  have  only 
an  *' anti-key/*  *^  But  this  tradition  seems,  on  examination, 
to  be  nothing  more  tlian  the  method  of  Pantaenus  and  other 

*  See  Lardner,  CrtdihiJUy,  ii  c.  22,  %  13. 

*  mrom.  i,  §  182 ;  vi,  g§  39,  48,  128. 

*  Sirom.  ii.  §  31.  He  also  q^uotes  tliu  Gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
Strom,  il  I  45.        * 

*  Strom.l  §§I2i,  HS. 

»  Ftud.  il  g  27  ;  iii  ^  15  ;  Strmiu  I  %  108  :  v.  §  15  :  vi.  §  43.  In  Strom. 
VI.  §  42»  St.  Paul  is  inatle  to  cpote  the  Sibjl  and  HystiiApfa,  Kny**,  \\  406. 

*  Strornu  i.  §  10*  'O  llkdrti>v  ^av^vovx^  wpoifiTTfiifiuv  r^v  trt^rfplov  otKovufiiav, 
A  i^  *E&pai(ity  <tnA6(ro<i>os  UAdratv.  Sfrotn  L  §  150,  rl  ydp  iart  nAaxtuv  ^ 
M»&<nJ J iTTi*c(^«ir.  I'iUtL  iii.  §  54,  &  rdvra&fmrrot  Uhdirmtf .  .  oto*'  0«o(popavfitvos, 
Com  p.  Stroffi.  L  §§  28-32,  whore  lieatheu  I'liilosnpliy  is  treatrd  tma  soimrtj 
of  iiacred  truth, 

^  Clem.  Hypohtp.  np,  Eumh,  ff.E.  ii.  1,  g  2;  Strom.  I  §§  11,  96  ;  vi, 
§§  (il.  6«.  125  ;  vii.  §§  94,  107  ;  Grig,  a  Oh.  vi.  §  279. 

*  He  instances  not  vi-ry  appositely  St.  Paurscirctinuialon  of  Timothy.  See 
K<iye'9  fP'rUiwja  of  TcrL  p.  39y,  His  Seiiptaml  rtfciencea  aru  aoinetiiuett 
iniiocurate, 

*  Strom,  viL  §97*  For  f cf<»rciice  to  tlie  '*ranon  of  tiwlitiou,"  see  Strom, 
l^lh  8S,  179  ;  vii.  §  li|.     IJypot,  vil  [ap.  iiLsab.  H.  E.  ii.  1.  §  2). 

^^  Sec  Kaye,  p.  3CS,  i^  Strom,  vii.  |  100. 
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Alexandrians.  At  any  rate,  the  results  to  which  it  leads  are, 
to  quote  Canon  Westcott^s  phrase,  often  so  "  visionary  and 
puerile  "  that  we  can  attach  to  thera  but  little  importance. 
DiffGrent  interpretations  are  sometimes  furnished  of  the 
same  passage.  His  explanations  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  are  iu  principle  identical  with  Philo's,  as  are  his  views 
concerning  the  symbolism  of  the  Tabernacle.^     Abraham's 

'lifting  up  his  eyes  on  the  third  day  and  seeing  the  place 
which  God  had  appointed,*  is  explained  to  mean  that  on 
the  first  day  he  attained  to  the  sfght  of  what  is  fair,  on 
the  second  to  the  best  desires  of  the  soul,  and  on  the  third 
to  an  insight  into  spiritual  things ;  or  else  the  three  days 
are  interpreted  of  the  mystery  of  the  seal  of  baptism, 
whereby  man  believes  on  God,  who,  as  Plato  says,  is  *'  the 
place  of  ideas.**     Joseph's  coat  is  made  a  ^pyfubol  of  various 

'knowledge  which  his  brethren  envied.  In  Ex,  xvi.  36  we  are 
told  that  '*  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah/*  or,  as  it 
is  in  the  LXX.,  *'  of  the  three  measures"  (t^p  rptmv  fiirpmv), 
and  these  three  measures  are  said  to  be  the  three  criteria  of 
sensation,  speech,  and  understanding.  The  '*  clean  beasts" 
imply  the  orthodox  who  are  steadfast  and  meditative,  since 
rumination  stands  for  thought,  and  a  divided  hoof  implies 
stability.  The  forbidden  animals,  which  ruminate  but  do 
not  divide  the  hoof,  stand  for  the  Jews ;  those  which  divide 
the  hoof  but  do  not  niminate  are  heretics;  those  who  do 
neither  are  the  impure.^  Clement  even  allegorises  the 
Decalogue,  and  in  the  New  Testament  treats  the  miracles 
exactly  as  if  they  were  parables.  Thus,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  he  says  that  "  the  barley  loaves  '*  indicate  the 
preparation  of  the  Jews  for  divine  knowledge,  because  barley 
ripens  earlier  than  wheat ;  and  "  the  fishes  "  the  preparation 
of  the  Gentiles  by  Greek  philosophy,  because  philosophy  was 
bom  amid  the  waves  of  heathendom,  and  given  to  those  who 

*  8ce  BosMiTnullcr,  HUi,  InUrp,  I  21  &,     Kaye,  pp.  374-403. 

•  Oen.  xxil.  8. 

■  Strom.  V.  §  52  ;  vii,  8  109.  Comt».  Iron,  ITa^.  v  8.  Sec  Kaye,  pp.  220, 
350,  III  Is.  xi.  7*  Cleiinnit  makes  '*the  ox*'  stand  for  the  Jews,  aud  **  tlie 
l*ear  **  for  the  Gentilta.  For  other  untciiEbb  interprt'tationa  »oe  :^trom,  v.  vL 
pamim. 
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lie  on  the  grouod.  Or  one  of  the  fishes  may  stand,  he  says, 
far  encyclical  instruction,  and  the  others  for  pbilosi>phy,  which 
is  taught  later  on,  the  two  being  subsequently  collected 
together  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  I  But,  as  Bishop  Kaye  says, 
''  to  follow  Clement  through  all  his  allegorical  interpretations 
^ would  bo  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  labour/'  ^  The  worst 
iril  of  the  system  was  that  it  led  the  Alexandrian  teachers 
into  very  unsound  views  about  "  accommodation  **  and 
"  esoteric  teacliing,''  of  which  the  first  became  fetally  akin  to 
tampering  with  the  truth,  and  the  other  was  ap>t  to  deaden 
brotherly  love,  and  to  inflate  a  spiriLual  pride.^ 

IV.  Of  Origen,  the  greatest  master  of  tliis  school,  it 
wotdd  be  impossible  to  speak  in  any  terms  but  those  of  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect.^  While  living  he  was  the 
victim  of  episcopal  jealousy  and  party  intrigue  and  his  very 
memory  lias  been  for  many  ages  the  butt  for  ignorant  malice 
and  brutal  calumny.  Envy  never  pardons.*  History  itself 
has  been  falsified,  and  the  decrees  of  Councils  misrepresented, 
to  vihiy  one  who  was  equ^illy  great  in  the  value  of  bis 
labours  and  in  the  sanctity  of  bis  life.  There  is  no  man  to 
whom  the  Church  of  Christ  owes  a  more  awful  debt  of 
reparation  than  to  this  incomparable  saint,  who,  though  his 
memory  has  been  branded  and  his  salvation  denied,  rendered 


^  Oq  Ctemcnt  see,  besides  the  books  bere  ciuoted.  Bishop  Keinlcen's  Ik 
ClentmU  PrenbytCTV  AkxandriTW^  1851  j  and  aW  Frappel,  Clement  dkAUx* 
andrk^  1860, 

-  This  is  tho  least  pleasing  a.i»pect  of  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alex* 
andrift.  Clemens  is  trie  timt  Father  who  uses  mKuvopda  in  the  seosu  of 
**acconimodfttioo/'  "  Condescenaion  **  (o-ir^icaTjijSacrts)  occurs  hi  Clirys.  Hmn. 
in  Tit,  iiL  The  Fathers  attribute  it  not  only  to  St.  I'au],  fjnt  even  to  onr 
Lord,  of  which  the  worst  iostanee  is  in  Basil's  remarli  on  Matt,  xdv,  K7» 
rovr*  8ii  irpoffirotirjTTjs  hyvaias  oiKovoftn  { Ep.  8 4).  T he  doc t n IJ«  was  first 
boiTowed  from  Plato  {De  Jkp,  iii. )  by  Fhilo  {Quod  Ikua  sU  immut. ).  Clement 
approTos  of  circuitons  mode«i  of  etnting  truth  {trv^vtp^^tfy^^tyQu  Kark  trvfiTtpt- 
^op^).  Oriffen  says  that  a  man  "who  is  obliged  to ^traJc  fahtely  (!)  should  be 
▼ery  careful  *  (Ori^.  Strom.  vL ;  ap.  Jet,  Apol,  L  in  Hujin.  18).  For  a  practical 
instance  see  C.  Celtt.  iii.  15&.  On  the  eaoteric  doctrines  of  these  Fathsrs  see 
C.  Celt.  LI ;  Ik  Princ.  1,  vi,  1 1 ;  Horn,  in  JUv.  ix.  Synesius  adopted  tbes«» 
views  to  the  full  (Ep.  105),  See  Schrockh,  K.Q,  jl  880-S96  ;  JMM, 
J)t  Usu  Patr^mt  vi. 

*  Jerome,  who  so  often  spoke  bitterly  of  him,  called  him  an  Armn,  and 
arjs^eil  that  he  approved  of  telling  lies,  talks  of  his  **immortale  iiigt'iiium,'* 
Catal.  9,  V.  Origen« 

^  Jeremie,  HUt.  ofSc^oTul  and  Third  Cent.  p.  S5» 
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to  her  greater  services  than  all  her  other  teachers — from  whom 
in  fact  those  teachers  for  many  centnrios  derived  an  immense 
port  of  their  knowledge  and  their  thoughts — but  whom 
her  hierarchal  representatives  cruelly  persecuted  while  he  was 
living,  and  virulently  anathematised  after  he  was  dead.  By 
his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla  he  hecame  the  founder  of  ail 
textual  criticism ;  by  hia  Homilies  ho  fixed  the  type  of  a 
popular  expositiou  j  his  Scholia  were  the  earliest  specimens 
of  marginal  explauations ;  his  Commentaries  furnished  the 
Church  with  her  first  continuous  exegesis ;  his  book  on  "  Fii^t 
Principles  "  was  **  the  earhest  attempt  at  a  systematic  view  of 
the  Christian  Faith ;  *'  *  his  knowledge  of  ttie  Bible,  and  his 
contributions  to  it^  interpretation  were  absolutely  uori vailed. 
His  labours  mark  an  epoch-  Like  the  iniluence  of  Socrates 
in  Greek  Philosophy,  so  the  influence  of  Origen  in  Church 
History  is  the  watershed  of  multitudes  of  diflerent  streams 
of  thought.  "  Certainly/'  says  Mosheim^  *'  if  any  man  deserves 
to  stand  fii*st  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  to 
be  annually  held  up  as  an  example  to  Christians,  this  is  the 
man ;  for  except  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their 
companions,  1  know  of  no  one  among  all  those  ennobled  and 
honoured  as  saitit^  whu  exccdled  Origen  in  virtue  and  hoh- 
ness."  **  In  spite  of  his  very  patent  faults,**  says  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  "  whicli  it  costs  nothing  to  denounce,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  uf  what  is  valuable  in  subset|uent  commentaries, 
ivhether  ancient  or  modern,  is  due  to  him.  A  deep  thioker, 
an  accurate  grammariRn,a  most  laborious  worker,  and  a  most 
earnest  Christian,  he  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  built  up  the  fabric  of  Biblical  interpretation/'  ^ 

*  See  Huet,  Origrniann^  iii.  2,  p.  238  ;  Wcstcott  in  Conicmp,  Ikv,  vol. 
TXTV.  p,  337-  His  Scholia  jor  ifjfitififtTtis)  nn?  mostly  lost ;  bia  H cm i ties  arc» 
for  the  TJiosi  pftrt,  pri^^trvud  in  the  Uitiu  triinslatioiia  of  Jerome  jind  Rufmus, 
wUiclj,  unhsipi^ily^  cnimot  be  lAh-d  oji,  since  the  translators  tLou^;ht  lit  to 
modify  and  ttLjii|nTr  with  them.  Thoy  till  three  folira,  though  much  is  lo«t. 
His  CoTTiTii«5Ulane8  (rrf^oi)  extended  over  the  i^hole  Old  Teiitamt^ijl,  except 
Kuth,  Esther,  and  Ecclt*i}i&ttfl ;  and  the  whulo  Kimv  TcijUimoMl  ei<;ept  Murk, 
1  and  2  Cor,  1  and  2  Pet,^  1,  2  and  3  John,  JiimcH,  Judc,  and  tlie  A{>ocal)  {kge. 
See  Rxifin.  Invcd,  in  IfiWon.  ii. 

»  On  Oalatians^  p.  217,  For  th^a  use  niJide  of  Oii^cn  hy  Hilary  and  Vic- 
toriniis,  nee  Jer,  Ep,  Al^ad  t'amnmch.  Smne  of  his  torn meutai its  {e,g.  that 
tM  I  Cor.)  «re  much  freor  iioui&lltfgory  than  others. 
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It  is  a  circumstaBCe  due  to  I  know  not  what  Nemesis,  but 
certainly  strange  and  sad,  that  Origen's  name  as  a  tlii nicer  is 
popularly  associated  with  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  his 
most  dubious  speculations,  and  that  his  name  as  an  exegete 
is  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  the  least  solid  and 
the  most  erroneons  of  his  methods.*  His  errors  were 
canonised,  his  name  was  coodemned.  In  the  paragraph  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  the  Bishop  of  Darham  expresses 
his  regret  that  he  has  chiefly  to  allude  to  Origen  by  way  of 
correction,  "  because  his  opinion  has  rarely  been  recorded  by 
later  i^Titers  except  where  his  authority  was  needed  to 
sanction  some  false  or  questionable  interpretation."  But  the 
impression  thus  produced,  he  adds,  is  most  unjust  to  his 
reputation,  since  *'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  subsequent 
writers  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  indebted  to  him  to  a  very 
large  extent."  His  Commentaries  were  iu  fiict  the  common 
mine  in  which  all  his  successors  dug ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  tliat  he  was  the  father  of  grammatical  as  well  as 
of  allegoric  exegesis.  Compilers  seized  on  his  fanciful  per- 
versions; they  neglected  his  noblest  thoughts.^  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  the  Latin  fathers  who  li:\d  the 
profoundest  influence  on  the  Church  of  the  West,  perpetuated 
the  least  tenable  parts  of  his  method.  The  School  of  Antioch, 
no  less  than  that  of  Alexandria,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
mighty  impulse  which  the  Christian  world  received  from 
his  labours,  but  unhappily  for  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
the  School  of  Antioch  was  crushod  by  charges  of  heresy,  and 
the  allegorical  tendencies  of  the  School  of  Alexandria  prevailed. 

Origen  shared  many  of  the  views  about  Scripture  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  writers  like  Philo,  Barnabas, 
Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Septuagint,  and  saw  hidden  mysteries  in  its 
solecisms  and   en^ors,^      He   appeals   to   Apocryphal  books 


*  See  for  fiiU  inforTHfttioii  Hupt,  Orig-niana^  pas.tim, 

*  See  We«tcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John  [Spfak4T*9  C&mmmtnnf^  p.  x^^t.). 

*  PhilokaL  p.  83  ;  Comui,  in  Oseam  (PI net,  i.  p.  201).  Like  Tlato  he  often 
C4)ntrast')  rb  }riT6v,  rh  trii>ftaTtK6¥  k.t.K  with  rh  kwQp^^Sv^  ti  hKhrffn^ivi^  r\ 
di'syuT^,  wwtvfuxTi^  St^T^trtr,  Btwpia  ir,T.A. 
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as  authoritative  and  inspired.  He  is  too  much  given 
to  hortatory  and  dogmatic  divergences.  He  shows  clear 
traces  of  methods  traditionally  received  both  from  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis  and  the  Alexandrian  theosophists.*  He 
admits  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  written  in  tbe  best 
Greek,  but  says  that  this  is  unimportant,  because  tbe  revela- 
tion consists  not  in  the  wards  but  in  the  things  revealed. 
Yet,  he  held  in  its  strongest  form  the  theory  of  verbal 
insphation.  Not  one  iota,  he  said,  of  Scripture  is  empty : 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  Scripture  included  the 
Apocrypha.  His  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  purely  verbal 
appUcation  of  isolated  sentences  which  bear  no  relation  to  the 
matter  on  hand.  "God/*  he  says,  " gave  the  command  Thou 
skuU  not  appmr  lefore  me  tvipty,  and  therefore  He  cannot 
speak  anything  which  is  empty ''!  -  The  infinite  confusions 
involved  in  such  a  proof  show  the  chaotic  condition  of 
thought  which  was  prevalent  on  the  question  of  Scripture 
Inspiratiom 

The  errors  of  the  exegesis  which  Origen  tended  to 
establish  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  had  their  root  in 
the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  througlxout  homogeneous 
and  in  every  particular  supernaturally  perfect. 

He  did  indeed  attempt  a  proof  of  this  thesis.*  He 
appealed,  as  has  been  done  in  all  ages,  to  the  subjective 
impression  effected  by  the  Bible.  But  he  fails  to  observe 
that  this  impression  is  produced  by  its  fundamental  truths 
and  its  essential  message,  not  by  all  its  books  or  narratives, 
still  less  by  its  every  word  or  detaiL  Many  indeed  of  these 
he  considered  to  be,  in  their  obvious  meaning,  derogatory  to 
God's  greatness.  He  said  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  divine 
because  they  speak  of  Christ  Who  is  divine,  a  proof  wdiich 
does  not  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  mere  play  on  words* 
He  referred  to  the  prophecies  which  ihey  contain  as  a  proof 


'  He  professes  himself  indchted  to  a  Jew  for  exjilaiuing  to  kim  what  was 
meant  by  the  words  **by  your  tradition,'*    Emn.  in  Matl.  245* 

*  PkUokcU,  fragm. 

3  Be  Frinc  iv.  irf^l  ro0  Btonvtwrr^u  i%/f  Otias  y^tfii*  His  liiernieneatica 
ore  bere  theoretically  stated. 
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of  supernatural  inspiration,  failing  to  observe  that  this  argu- 
ment has  no  bearing  upon  wiiole  books  from  which  the  ele- 
ment of  prophecy  is  altogether  absent.  But  in  point  of  fact 
Origen's  proofs  are  but  the  after*tLoughts  devised  in  support 
of  an  unexamined  traJitiou,  They  could  not  have  had  a 
particle   of  vahdity  for  any  logical   or   independent   mind. 

How  small  is  their  demonstrative  force  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  to  Origen,  and  to  many  of  the  Fathers,  they 
were  as  valid  for  Bel  and  the  Dragon  and  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  if  not  even  for  the  Sibyl,  Hystasi^es,  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  as  for  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  the  Gospel  of 
St  Joho. 

The  false  theory  at  once  necessitated  a  false  system  for  its 
support.  Origen  saw,  as  plainly  as  Philo  and  Barnabas  and 
Justin  and  Clement  had  done  before  him,  that  the  dogma  of 
verbal  dictation  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  its  impossibility  if  Scripture  be  taken  as  it  stands. 
He  could  not  help  seeing  that  it  would  be  simple  blasphemy 
to  predicate  of  every  clause  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  is, 
taken  literally,  the  direct  utterance  of  God* 

a.  He  saw,  for  instance,  and  insisted  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Bible  is  full  of  the  frankest  anthropomorphism/  such  as  led 
TertuUian  and  the  Egyptian  Monks  to  believe  exclusively  in 
a  corporeal  God, 

6.  He  saw  much  in  the  Old  Testament  narratives  which 
seemed  to  him  immoral  and  unbecoming.  His  system  rose  in 
reality  not  from  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
dislike  to  their  plain  sense  which  had  at  all  costs  to  be  set 
aside.  Origen  had  no  key  to  understand  what  Pascal  calk  the 
'*  sots  cmdts  ^  of  Scripture.  How,  he  asked,  could  it  possibly 
profit  any  one  to  read  about  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  or 
about  Jacob,  his   wives   and   his  concubines,    or  about  the 

*  Re  borrows  from  Philo  the  notion  thnt  it  is  unworthy  to  speak  of  God 
pUntiog  trees,  of  walking  in  the  garden.  PhilokaL  12.  No  one  has  evot 
stated  more  frankly  and  fully  than  Dr,  Newman  the  fact  that  tlie  whole 
tibenom^na  of  the  Bible  as  it  standu  are  primd  f<i^?i>.  entin^ly  oppnsed  to  the 
I loctrine  of  plenary  and  Terbal  int^piration*  See  Tracts  for  t?te  T'l'mi^^,  No. 
85,  pp.  30»  iiq.;  and  that  the  reader  may  see  all  that  can  be  said  and  best 
Haid  for  schemes  of  mystic  interpretation  see  0,  ik  No.  87,  pp,  21,  5j, 
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liorrid  incest  of  Lot,  or  about  the  foul  story  of  Jiidali  and 
Tamar  ?  All  these,  he  said,  could  be  nothing  but  "  mystic 
CBCOQomies,"  ^ 

c.  He  argued  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  letter  of 
Scripture — such  m  the  prohibition  to  eat  vultures^which  are 
mherentiy  absurd,^ 

d.  Some  of  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  understood  in  their 
obvious  sense,  seemed  to  him  unworthy  aud  unjust; — such 
for  i Instance  as  the  menace  that  the  uncircumcised  man-child 
should  be  cut  ofiF,  whereas  the  punishment  of  excision  ought 
rather  to  fall  upon  his  parents.^ 

e.  Other  commands  again,  such  as  that  which  bids  every 
man  to  abide  in  his  place  all  the  Sabbath  day*— aud  other 
|u"ohibitions  such  as  that  to  eat  of  the  unicorn  (rpayiXaiftosi), 
a  creature  which  has  no  existence— showed,  be  said,  by  their 
very  impossibility  that  they  could  not  have  been  literally 
intended.^  He  applied  the  same  remark  to  large  parts  of  the 
prophecies  about  Nebuchadnezzar,  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  even 
to  passages  in  the  New  Test4\ment  such  as  *'  salute  no  man 
by  the  way,"  and  **  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek/' 
aud  the  details  of  the  Second  Temptation,  where  Clirlst  was 
made  to  see  all  the  kinjijdoms  of  the  world.^ 


*  Bedfl  arguea  iu  murb  the  Mme  way.  See  infra^  I>chire  V,  How,  asks 
Origen,  c^nbi  hearers  possibly  be  edilied  hy  th*?  triviaUtiea  of  l-in-iticus,  or 
N ambers?  ftnd  how  cotiM  God  have  giFrtn  minute  regulations  about  fat  and 
leaven  ?  or  bow  coidil  Ht^  bnve  narmted  amall  firdiiit  '  f^i  about  Abm- 
hfttn  I  OT  have  justified  bloody  Wiirs  and  fierce  iiri|n'  iJtemlism,  he 
aaid,  wonld  destroy  the  prssisibility  of  the  Christian  f:  :...  .  .  Jn  Lev.  Horn, 
V.  6.     In  Gen.  H&m.  iy,  8  ;  vii,  1 — 3.     In  Num.  Hmti.  xvi.  8,  &c. 

*  Deut,  xiv,  S,  So  Jerome,  In  MnU.  xxi,  **Vb\  materia  Vtil  tarpitudinnni 
hflbeat  vel  imposstldtitateTu  ad  aUiora  trjiusmittiuiur/'  In  §npporting  his 
view  Origen  qtioted  Ezek.  ix.  25^  Si«m<ujuaTa  ou  KoXh,  but  said  that  mystically 
understood  {iiph$  hiyotatf)  the  comrrmTidTnents  were  good.  C*  CH^,  riu  20. 
He  speaks  of  the  (rxdifBaKa  «al  xpocr^tf/jt^iara  Kal  kZttmra  in  the  literal  sense 
of  ScriptuTtv  **Uiidf  vUiUtJt  lUcrae.  ad  preciositatem  no»  spiritualis  remittit 
intelligentiae,"    In  Num.  Horn,  xn,  1. 

'  Gim.  xviL  14  ;  Ih  fnnc.  i\\  17.  One  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Phiivkatia 
is  wtpl  rov  BfiP  Tttv  $tod  i^tov  ¥9vf  ip  raiHtinois  ^ifftTi'. 

*  Ex.  xvL  29. 

*  Lk  Print  iy.  18  ;    iroXXoJ  rh  ^Kuynv  i^^patpovfXit  trtpot  it  rh  kHuvari^. 

Jf  Svvarhif  fxfp  ytvftrBat  oit  /t^r  ytytmifiiifov  {id.  15).    Se«  CfCch.  iv,  44  j  Phil&- 
kal,  12 ;  In  Levit,  Horn,  rii.  6. 

*  £k  Print,  iv.  16  (Matt,  v.  39  ;  Lake  x.  2,  kc).  Aftw  touching  on  these 
ponagesB  he  ftdds,  vkjitriwi  9f  toiJtwi  pcoI    4a.Ao  fivpla  ^»'«<rri  t^I'  iMpiBotyra 
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/  He  said  that  in  tlie  Evangelists  there  were  many  things 
which,  taken  litenilly,  in^^olved  not  only  discrepancies  but 
direct  contradictions  ;  and  that  many  doctrines  were  not 
announced  by  the  Apostles  with  perfect  diatioctnoss  who 
therefore  left  the  more  precise  proof  and  determination  of 
dogmas  to  *'the  disciples  of  science.*'^  Even  a  Peter  and  a 
Paul  saw  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth.^  Thus  Origen  was  I 
perhaps  the  first  propounder  of  a  definite  "  doctrine  of' 
development/' 

In  read  in  c(  most  of  Ori^en'a  difficulties  about  the  Bible  in 
its  literal  meaning,  we  stand  Amazed.  We  might  have 
supposed  that  it  would  not  have  needed  the  additional  in- 
sight of  so  many  centuries  to  show  any  man  that  by  the 
sUghtest  application  of  literary  criticism  they  vanish  at  a 
touch.  They  are  simply  the  birth  of  that  openly  avowed 
presupposition  (Tr/JoXT/'^t?)  which  the  Alexandrians  brought 
with  them  to  the  study  of  Holy  Writ.  Had  Origen  been  tiiught 
to  take  Scripture  as  the  literature  of  a  cliosen  race,  and  to 
claim  for  it  no  more  than  it  professes,  no  more  than  it  claims 
in  each  part  for  itself;  had  he  abstained  from  applying  to  the 
whole  of  Scripture  mere  fragments  of  clauses  often  divorced 
from  their  meaning  and  dis^severed  from  their  context,  which, 
in  any  case,  can  have  had  no  further  extent  of  application 
than  that  to  which  they  were  originally  applied,  he  would 
have  contemplated  such  difliculties  with  a  smile.  It  was  only 
because  he  saw  Scripture  in  a  false  light  that  he  was  unable 
to  account  for  its  most  salient  phenomena  except  by  explaining 
them  away.  Allegory  by  no  means  sprang  from  sjiontaneous 
piety,  but  was  the  child  of  Ratioualism  which  owed  its  birth 
to  the  heathen  theories  of  Plato.^     It  deserved  its  name,  for 

^  He  also  apeulcB  of  ilw  gokciams  iij  John,  nmd  snys  that  in  one  piunaiice  tlie 
literal  senae  involved  un  irreconcilable  coiitradictioQ ;  and  lie  speuks  of  the 
heavy  and  intricate  atylo  of  the  Epistle  to  the  llomana. 

'  Horn,  in  Jerem.  riiu  Origeu's  chief  exegetic  vie w»  are  scatteied  through  the 
3rd  and  4th  hooka  of  the  Dtr  Frincipiis. 

•  See  the  very  pertineut  remark  of  Moshcrm  Be  turbtUn,  kc.  p.  211.  It  wiU 
of  ecmrse  bo  clear  tliat  I  am  not  htro  deprreuliiig  the  vulutj  of  teaching 
pfOfefliedly  allegoric  (see  Trench  on  Ote  Parabkjf,  pp.  12,  13),  but  only  the  dis- 
tortion of  plain  nairatiTes  into  allegoriea  wluch  haFe  no  coniiexion  with  the 
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horrid  incest  of  Lot,  or  about  the  foul  story  of 
Tamar  ?    All  these,  he  said,  could  be  nothing  I' 
ceconomies."  ^ 

c.  He  argued  that  there  were  many  things  in  ' 
Scripture — such  as  the  prohibition  to  eat  vultun- 
inherently  absurd  .^ 

d.  Some  of  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  under, 
obvious  sense,  seemed  to  him  unworthy  and  ' 
for  instance  as  the  menace  that  the  uncircumol 
should  be  cut  off,  whereas  the  punishment  of 
rather  to  fall  upon  his  parents.'^ 

c.  Other  commands  again,  such  as  that  ^^ 
man  to  abide  in  his  place  all  the  Sabbath  *' 
prohibitions  such  as  that  to  eat  of  the  unicf 
a  creature  which  has  no  existence — showe<l 
very  impossibility  that  they  could  not  b: 
intended.^     He  applied  the  same  remark  t 
prophecies  about  Nebuchadnezzar,  Tyre  aii 
to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  such 
by  the  way,"  and  "  if  any  man  smite  thee 
and  the  details  of  the  Second  Temptati<» 
made  to  see  all  the  kinsjdoms  of  the  worl 


*  Rede  ar^ca  in  much  the  same  way.  See  inf 
Oiigen,  cnulil  hearers  possi!>ly  be  e^iifiod  by  thi' 
Numbers?  and  how  could  God  have  given  minul 
leaven  ?  or  how  conhl  Ho  have  narrated  small  un 
ham  ?  or  have  justified  bloody  wars  and  fierce  ii'! 
said,  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  Christi 
v.  5.     In  Oen.  Horn.  iv.  3  ;  vii.  1 — 3.     Jnl^um. 

2  Deut.  xiv.  5.  So  Jerome,  In  Matt.  xzi.  "  ' 
habent  vel  iiiipossibilitatcm  ad  altiora  transmi 
view  Orig«;n  quoted  Ezek.  xx.  25,  Suvoid^/cara  ov  - 
understood  (rphs  9idyoiay)  the  commandment » 
He  speaks  of  the  trKdy^aXa  md  irpofrit6fifuera  ko 
of  Scripture.  "Uude  rilit/u  lUercuitid  precir 
iutoliigeutiae."    In  Num.  Horn.  xii.  1. 

»  Gen.  xvil  14  ;  De  Frinc  iv.  17.     One  of 
in  rtpl  rov  8«(y  rod  $tov  i^ioy  wovtf  itf  roioiroii 

*  Ex.  xvi.  29. 
'  Dc  Princ.  iv.  18  ;    voWoi  rh  tKuyov  t 

^vyv<f>rivty  tj  ypa<pii  rp  l<rropltf  rh  /lii  ytv^fuyr 
8c  Hvyarhy  fi^y  ytv4<r4at  oh  fiV  ytywi^/Uroy  {if 
I'h  12  ;  //I  LevU.  Horn.  vii.  5. 

*  De  Princ.  iv.  16  (Matt.  v.  89  ;  Lnke  x. 
passages  he  adds,  vKi^ffint  l\  rtirmt  icbI 
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inadequate  to  sustain  tlie  mountain-loads  of  inference  wliich 
were  m rule  to  rest  upon  them» 

St,  Paul  borrows  an  iocidental  illustration  from  the 
methods  of  the  Rabbis,  witliout  for  a  moment  disturbing  the 
literal  sense ;  Origen  borrows  from  heathen  Platonists  and  from 
Jewish  philosophers  a  method  which  converts  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  alike  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  into  a  series 
of  chmisy,  varying,  aiiid  incredible  enigmas.  Allegory  helped 
him  to  get  rid  of  ChiUasra  and  superstitious  literalism  and 
the  "  antitheses  **  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  opened  the  door  for 
deadlier  evils.^ 

For  the  allegoric  system  might  be  claimed  by  a  Valentinus 
no  less  than  by  an  Origen,  and  the  '*  proofs  "  of  the  one  were — 
if,  such  a  method  be  supposed  to  furnish  anf/  proofs — just  as 
valid  as  those  of  the  other.^^  In  tact  if  Origen's  princij)les  and 
example  were  valid  it  was  idle  for  him  to  complain  of  those 
who  intorpreted  even  our  Lord's  miracles  of  spiritual  diseases 
only.^ 

But  Origen  went  still  further.  Having  started  with  the 
assumption  that  every  clause  of  the  Bible  was  infallible, 
supernatural,  and  divinely  dictated,  and  having  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  could  not  be  intended  in  its  literal 
sense,  he  proceeded  to  systematise  his  own  false  conclusions. 
The  Bible,  he  argued,  is  meant  fur  the  salvation  of  man;  but 
nian,  as  Plat/O  tells  us,  consists  of  three  parts — body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Scripture  therefore  must  have  a  threefold  sense  corre- 
I  sponding  to  this  trichotomy.*     It  has  a  literal,  a  moral,  and 

*  See  Iren.  i.  3,  9  ;  ii.  21 

*  Dr.  Maitland  {Dark  Jfje»,  p.  174)  spoaK's  mufh  mftre  stronfjjly  than  1 
hava  done,  "  If  Origen's  pkything  were  not  the  won!  of  God  we  might 
often  be  amused  byhia  i^hildish  fooluriea  ;  but  %?heii  we  consider  what  miarhiof 
has  bipen  done  to  truth  hy  the  way  of  alleg«>nsing  (or  as  it  is  now  called 
iipiritn&lising)  tbo  Bible,  it  cannot  bo  looked  on  without  disgust,"  See  too 
Biahop  Wordsworth^B  MtsC'fUamtSj  ii  17  (on  the  I nteqiretation  of  Scripture). 

'  Soc  ffom.  in  Joann.  viii, 

*  SeeOrig.  DePrindp,  iv,  8, 11, 12»  14, 19 ;  Hom^,  Ut  LeviL  v, ;  Ri'depcnning, 
OrigvRct,  i.  232  ;  Gieaelcr,  i.  232,  243. 

IOrigen's  threefokl  scum  is  practically  the  fourfold  Bense  of  the  Fathera,  for 
hia  "apirilual "  sense  involves  both  allegor^r  and  ttnn;^ngOj  thoiij^h  he  does  not 
Bracticalty  make  this  divisi'in  (Hcdcpenning,  i.  226),  He  uses  the  word 
wQTfiayii  of  cxplttTifitions  whinh  aru  simply  allegoriffi.  Thna  he  giviea  an 
allegoric  sense  to  ^Iiitt.  xiv,  13,  and  say  a  ^«t4  rl  pnrlv  irai  kvt^  hwptyk* 

T^  T&WOIf    l(*TSMfT«CH', 
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a  mystic  meaning  analogous  to  the  body,  to  the  soul,  to  the 
spirit.  This  conclusion  also  he  supported  by  quoting  what 
seems  to  he  a  mere  mistake  of  tlie  Septuagint.^  lu  Prov. 
txii.  20  *'  Have  I  not  written  unto  thee  excellent  things 
fD't^;?w')  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge  "  the  LXX.  has  kuI  aif 
Se  aifroypa^frai  avra  T/jio-cr6)<r,  and  the  Vulgate,  Eccedcscripsi 
tiM  tHplwUer?'  If  the  Hebrew  marginal  reading  be  right, 
and  if  the  idea  of  three  things  hes  in  the  Hebrew  w^ord  at 
all,  it  refers  at  most  to  three  subsequent  verses.  But  Origen 
relying  on  the  translation  applied  to  the  entire  Bible  an 
isolated  reference  to  a  single  passage.  He  thus  gave  to  his 
own  fancy,  what  he  took  to  be  an  inspired  sanction,  and 
contributed  a  pure  mistake  to  the  blind  acceptance  of  the 
exegetes  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  of  two  of  these  three  supposed  senses  Origen  makes  very 
little  use*  To  the  moral  sense  lie  refers  but  seldom  f  to  the  lit- 
eral sense  scarcely  at  all>  Indeed  in  many  passages  he  speaks 
disparagingly  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narratives.^ 
This  constitutes  his  retrogressive  and  disastrous  originality  * 
He  constantly  uses  allegory  where  his  own  principles  give 
him  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  He  had  so  cnnnpletely  deadened 
in  his  own  mind  the  feeling  of  liistoric  truth  that  he  allegorises 
not  only  such  naiTatives  as  that  of  the  Creation,  but  even  the 
Law,  the  Histories,  and  the  Prophets.    The  acceptance  of  the 

*  The  Chaltlee  and  Sjriiic  aJE^c  with  th<i  Vulgate  in  adojatfni;  thLt.  reading  ; 
some  have  supposed  allusions  to  IVoveib^,  Ecclesinates  aud  Ontieles  ;  or  to 
the  Law,  the  I'ropliets,  and  the  Ha^io^j^pha.  Both  iTiterprt?tation»  are  its 
untpiiahle  ns  that  of  Origen.  If  the  idea  of  *Hhn?^  things"  lies  in  the 
word  it  all  it  may  refer  to  verses  22*  24,  2ft.  The  Fathers  following  Origon 
Apply  it  to  the  literal,  tropologic,  and  anagogic  setifie. 

*  Orig.  Fhilokal.  8  :  Bt  Prim,  iv,  11. 

*  HedisTwinifTinfTly  ooinpareftittn  the  earth,  the  hody  ;  and  yet  with  curious 
literftlifm  he  nrgneg  that  thp  stai's  are  living  beings  from  Job  xxv.  5  (Df 
Prilid.  i,  7).  For  passages  which  depreciate  the  literal  sense  see  O,  CtU*  vi.  70  ; 
Til  20  ;  Notn.  m  Oen.  rl  §  3  ;  x.  §  4  ;  jDe  Princ.  iv,  8-28. 

*  Chiefly  in  the  Homiliea,  and  not  always  happily.  Thus  he  comments  on 
**  Joseph  <iied,  and  the  children  of  l.Hniel  multiplied/*  by  saying  thnt  if  Jost'ph 
died  in  tis,  I'.d.  if  we  carrv  in  our  bodiea  the  de^ith  of  Christ,  our  spiritual 
gnices  will  grow  and  multiply.     Nimi.  in  Exod.  i. 

*  Thus  on  John  L  20,  he  says  Sur-wtp  iwi$d$p^  XFt^^f^^*'^^  ^  laroplif  rk 

*  See  this  amply  proved  by  Ori>"n*w  remarks,  lT*ym,  in  Oen.  iii,  4-6  :  vii 
6;  X.  1  ;  Horn,  in  L^aU.  vi.  3  ;  Hofn,  in  Num,  xxiii  6.  See  these  audothcf 
puaagefl  quoted  in  Denia,  p'  ^^' 
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simple  narrative  becomes  too  commonplace  for  Lim ;  be  com- 
pares it  to  the  transgression  of  eating  raw  the  Paschal  Lamb,* 
Thns,  like  Philo,  he  loses  much  of  the  historic  grandeur,  the 
poetic  beauty,  the  human  teaJeroess  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
become  to  him  a  book  of  Alexandrian  mysticismi,  into  which 
he  everywhere  reads  the  views  which  alone  he  considers  to  be 
** eternal  truths/'^  Arbitrary  in  its  purport,  immeasurable  in 
its  ex  tent  J  a  great  part,  of  this  allegoric  comment  become.' s  a  mere 
shuffling  of  subjective  commonplaces,^  It  is  the  servile  hand- 
maid of  a  fancied  Gnosis,  and  almost  deserves  the  scornful 
remark  of  Poqjbyry,  tliat  it  attributes  all  kinds  of  strange 
meanings  to  what  had  been  said  by  Moses  with  perfect  clear- 
ness,*  '*  Hoc  dknnare  magis  cH  qtmm  ej:])la?iaTe  **  was  the  just 
criticism  passed  upon  him  (as  he  frankly  tells  us)  even  by  his 
contemporaries.^ 

In  dt'tails  Origen  is  constantly  misled  by  defective  literary 
canons  and  imperfect  linguistic  knowledge.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  acqu[\inted  with  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism 
to  prevent  him  from  drawl og  mystic  inferences  from  synonyms 
and  repetitions.  Thus  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  mystery  in 
the  repetition  of  the  word  "  God "  in  "  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isa?\c,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  "  ^  and 
that  the  expression  "  Rebecca  was  a  virgin,  neither  had  any 

^  Ex.  xii  8,  ithn  &ti'rjv  o^y  ^pwri^v  r^v  (rd^Ka  rov  kpufov  itrrtp  woiovirty  oi 
T^s  Xi^fus  SovKoi  rpStroi'  iiKAyaty  (weav  «.r.\. 

^  Biff II.  in  Num.  xxw  8,  **Non  tam  reg^»  qimm  ntmrum  nomina 
t|uae  regtidiit  in  hciiiliiibii^.*'  Horn,  m  Jon,  i.  7^  **  Intra  noa  enim  sunt 
onmcfl  gente*  istac  vitiorum/'    Horn,  in  Gun.  x.  4,  *rln  his  non  historian 

*  See  Bolmnger,  iii.  3ti6  -373,  "  AllegoHcal  interpreffttion  amnnnU'd,  in 
practice,  only  Ui  n  speVfes  of  apbomtical  phUoaopliy  on  tlie  occasion  of  Bible 
I>assa^.s"  Ut'l>erweg,  i.  819, 

*  Foqtiiyij  ifori  Xpi(maviiv  lit,  (ap.  Eu»cb.  II.  E.  vi.  19),  kWly^iara  ri 
irapc^  Mmtf<r€i  ^oytp^z  hty6pitvvt.  tlfot  ivo^ir(£<ra»rrtr  koI  iinQtiatrtjantt  uj  Bttr^ifffiora 
FA^pi?  Kpvtpiufv  fivarrtpliitr.  He  goi'a  on  to  cbar^re  him  witti  H(*lU'Tii»iiigt  &nd 
clotmn^  Hellenic  thoughts  in  Jewish  invth;^.  He  says  that  Origpn  borrowed 
the  pnncipK^a  of  Pkto,  Nunjonius,  tno  Stoics,  Cbaereinoii  nud  Cornntua, 
— xap*  &v  rhv  fitraAyfvriishy  rwtf  wap*  ^EWtfffi  ^u^mipimv  yvoiff  rpSrov  reus 
'iQuKalKaTf  wpotrYf)^^  7paf  oZr.  Even  Jt-rome,  who  is  himself  an  offender,  cora- 
pliunsthft^t  Origeij*«  treiitise  on  Hosea  is  chiefly  occupied  by  explaming  the 
menning  of  **  Kphmim'* ;  that  in  his  thrpc  volames  on  Mulnehi  *'  Historiam 
omnlno  non  teti^t,  et  more  auo  in  allegomfii  interpretatione  TersiitaB  est '" 

*  Horn,  in  Ezwi,  xiii.  2. 

*  Ej,  iii.  10 ;  Mm*  in  Joann,  \i,  §  10. 
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man  knowD  her**  (Gen.  xxiv.  16),  must  mean  that  Christ 
is  the  husband  of  the  soul  %vhen  it  is  conyerted,  and  that 
Satan  becomes  the  husband  of  the  soul  when  it  falls  away.^ 

One  or  two  brief  specimens  of  his  method  must  suffice. 
When  we  are  told  that  Rebecca  comes  to  draw  water  at  the 
well  and  so  meets  the  servant  of  Abraham,  the  meaning  is, 
according  to  Origen,  that  we  must  daily  come  to  the  wells  of 
Scripture  in  order  to  meet  with  Christ*  He  thinks  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  because  iu  Ex.  i.  5  the  midwives  m*e  not  said 
to  have  killed  the  female  children  as  well  as  to  have  saved  the 
male  children*  A  glance  at  the  text  shows  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  an  expression  of  the  plainest  kind*  But 
failing  to  see  that  the  Scriptures  are  written  according  to  the 
ortlinary  ndes  of  language,  he  explains  the  female  children  to 
mean  carnal  affections,  and  the  male  ciuldren  the  reasonable 
sense  and  intellectual  spirit.  So  that  when  men  live  their  life 
in  pleasure  Pharaoh  is  killing  the  males  in  them  and  preserving 
the  females.  In  the  twenty- first  verse  of  the  same  chapter 
Origen  follows  the  mistranslation  of  the  LXX.  "  because  the 
midwives  feared  God  they  made  for  tkrmselves  hmiMS,*'  ^  and 
declaring  it  to  bo  inconsequent,  takes  it  to  mean  that  if  we 
act  like  the  midwives  in  keeping  alive  the  spiritual  sense  we 
shall  gain  eternal  life.  In  Gen*  xviii.  2,  the  Septnagint  says 
that  ttie  three  men  stood  abmr  Abraham,^  and  this  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  Abraham  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God, 
Of  what  use,  he  asks,  is  it  to  me,  who  have  com©  to  hear 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  the  human  race,  to  be  told  that 
_  Abraham  stood    under  the  oak  of  Mamre  ?     Harare  means 

^H  **  Vision,"  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  that  God  was  pleased 
^^  with  the  insight  of  Abraliam,  What  meaning  can  there 
I  possibly  bt^,  he  asks,  io  our  being  told  that  **  the  Lord  opened 

k 


*  Emn.  in  Rom,  vii.  f  8  (I>p  U  Hue,  iv.  fi04).     It  need  hanlly  he  «aid  tliat 
the  tautology  i&  only  duv  to  the  de.seriptire  fdnesjj  of  Hebrew  style,  just  as 

I  am  a  widow  woman,  luid  my  luisluind  is  dead,"  2  Sain,  xiv,  6. 
'  Ex.  L   21,  iiroiritrav  iaurait  oIkIoSj  LXX. 

•  Gen   xviiL  2,  uar-htcfiaay  /xirw  avToVf  LXX, 
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eyes?     Is  it  not  clear  as  daylight   that   the   mystic   sense 
implies  the  hlindness  of  the  Jewisli  Bynago^me  \ 

But  the  allegoric  method  is  still  more  inexcusable  when  it 
invades  tlie  simplest  and  most  precions  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Mark  tella  us  (x.  50)  that  Bartimaeus  when 
he  hastened  to  Jesus  flung  off  his  coat.  Origen  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  dignity  of  the  Evangelist  would  have  allowed 
him  to  record  such  a  trivial  circumstauce  (as  he  regards  this 
to  be)  without  a  mystic  meaning^  We  feel  it  to  be  singulaily 
out  of  place  when  the  mention  of  divorce  in  Matt.  xix.  leads 
Origen  into  a  long  digression  about  the  marriage  of  the  soul 
with  its  guardian  angel  We  cannot  value  the  method  which 
explains  "  the  water-pots  of  stone  containing  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece,"  to  be  the  Scriptures  which  were  intended  to 
purify  the  Jews,  and  which  sometimes  contain  two  firkins, 
namely,  tlie  moral  and  literal  sense,  and  sometimes  three, 
namely  also  the  spiritual ;  nor  are  we  able  to  see  the 
smallest  relevance  in  the  remark  about  the  six  water-pots 
that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days.  There  are  many 
Wiutiful  and  touching  lessons  in  the  humble  triumph  of 
Palm  Sunday,  but  it  loses  every  particle  of  its  natural  instruc- 
tiveness  when  we  are  told  that  the  ass  represents  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ass's  foah  which  was  gentle  and 
submissive,  the  New  Testament,  and  tliat  the  two  Apostles 
who  go  to  loose  them  are  the  moral  and  mystic  sense .^  Nor 
are  we  in  any  better  position  to  understand  *' whose  shoe's 
latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,"  or  **  to  unloose,"  when  it 
is  made  to  refer  to  Christ  s  Incarnation  and  descent  into 
Hades,  *' whatever  Hades  may  be."*  All  such  comments 
are  a  fierdfiaai^i  €tV  aXXo  yho^.  They  do  but  weary 
and  offend  us  Ynih  a  sense  of  incongruous  unreality.     They 

1  Orig.  Comm.  in  MatL  (xjt.  33). 

*  For  ftbnndant  epeclmerts  of  Origin's  allegorising  metbods  gee  Iliu't, 
Qruftmiana,  IL  2  Ger.  18  ;  (De  Ia  Kue  iv.  App.  240-244). 

•  Nom.  in  Joann.  ti  §  18  (Dc  la  Rile,  iv.  p.  136)  The  pnsfnge  is  loiij^ 
and  ditticuit      Ei  Hi  fHftrriKhs  6  irtpl  ruif  inralSTifidriur  r6wo5  ai/Ht  tovtof  iraptk- 

vori  iff  Tiff  6  fSijf,  k.t.K, 


Infimnce  of  Origen. 

cbange  tender  human  nairatives  into  dreary  and  ill-coD- 
structed  riddles.  With  the  highest  admiration,  and  even  the 
deepest  reverence  for  Orlgen,  whose  spiritual  teaching  is  often 
full  of  beauty  and  depth,  and  whose  isolated  comments  are 
often  valuable,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conrkision  that  the 
foundations  of  his  exegetic  system  are  built  upon  the  sand. 

V,  The  iniiiience  of  Origen  was  wide  and  deep/  and 
all  the  more  so  because  ho  did  but  expand  and  systematise 
in  the  Christian  Church,  as  Philo  had  done  in  the  Jewish, 
the  principles  which  we  have  already  seen  at  work  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  Even  those  who,  like  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  opposed  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Origen's 
teaching,  yet  interpreted  Scripture  in  a  similar  way. 
Methodius,  an  ardent  Platonist»-  commenting  on  Gen, 
XV.  9,  explains  **  the  calf,  the  goat,  and  the  ram  of  three 
years  '*  ^  in  Abraham's  sacrifices  to  mean  his  soul,  his  sentient 
faculty,  and  his  mirHL*  The  same  arbitrary  mixture  of 
allegory  and  dogma  is  found  in  the  works  of  CyriL  It  is 
needless  and  impossible  to  speak  separately  of  him,  and  many 
others  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  new  or 
original  principle  observable  in  their  comments.^     Gregory 


1  Gie»eler  aaya  that  **  hifl  eiej^etical  writings  were  the  model  and  sources  for 
all  saccfteding  Greek  commentators  *'  (i.  232} ;  he  might  have  added,  and  for 
moat  Latin  ones  also. 

'  See  his  only  extant  work,  the  Sffrnposiutrij  or  wtpl  kyvetas,  liia  printed 
in  Migne,  voL  xviii, 

'  That  HIppolytus  explained  Scripture  by  the  same  methods  we  see  from 
his  comment  on  Gan*  xiii.  12  iu  his  book  Be  Vhruio  H  Jtttkhri'^to,  His 
interpretation  resemblea  that  of  Justin,  Thns  **  His  t««th  are  wliitcr  than 
railk  "  is  made  to  refer  to  the  commands  which  come  from  the  mouth  of  Christ, 
which  are  white  like  milk.  He  still  more  dearly  shows  the  basis  of  * -«« 
system  in  hiR  hook  on  DanieL  Explainiiig  the  Story  ol  Snsimna  as  forming 
part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  says  tliat  SnsauDa  represents  the  llturcb  ;  her 
husband  Joacim  u  Christ ;  the  garden  is  the  calling  of  the  Saints  ;  Babylon  is 
the  world  ;  the  bath  is  baptism;  the  two  Elders  are  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  the  two  handmaids  are  Love  to  God  and  Fnith  in  Christy 

*  In  Cant  v1,  7  Methodius  says  that  the  60  queens  are  royal  soulfi  like 
thiwe  of  Enoch,  *Seth  j  and  the  concubines,  thf*  souls  of  tlie  Prophets  after  the 
Delngc.  In  Judg.  ix.  he  explains  the  trees  who  weut  to  choose  a  king  to  be 
sinful  aonls  before  the  Incarnation  which  now  implore  the  m«rcy  of  God  (see 
FhotiuB,  Coft  234-2S7  ;  Sclirijck,  A'  9.  iv.  427,  aq.  ;  Roaettmuller,  Ewl, 
JnUrpryi'iL  187**?.). 

»  Euat-b.  If.  K  Ti.  4fl ;  Steph.  Gohar.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  232 :  Guerike,  Ik 
Sefu^L  Alex,  67. 
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Thaumaturgus/  tlie  martyr  Pampliilus,*  Athanasius,^ 
Dirlymus  the  Bliml,^  Pierius.^  Theognostus,^  Hierax  of 
Leontopolis/  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,®  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,'* 
Firmiliao,*®  Victoriiius  of  Pettau,*^  all  made  some  con- 
tributions to  exegesis  in  their  day,  but  there  is  nothing 
distinctive  in  their  special  methods.  Like  many  others 
they  openly  expressed  their  admiration  of  Origen,  and 
largely  borrowed  from  liirn  in  their  writings.  It  was  the 
express  object  of  the  Presbyter  Ruhnus  to  make  him  known 
in  the  West,  The  great  Cappadocian  Fathers  adopted 
many  of  his  viev\"s,^^  Gregory  of  Nys^a,  the  brother  of 
Bii^U,  was  the  most  Origenising  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Nicene  age,  and  he  adopted  not  only  his  exegetic  system,  but 
also  many  of  his  dogmatic  opiiiions>^  Even  Tdlcmont  ^* 
admit**  that,  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Clirysostonir 
there  was  not  a  single  eminent  commentator  who  did  not 
borrow  largely  from  tlie  works  of  that  great  man.  They 
found  in  them  as  Doucin  j^ys  Unc  source  in^iyuisahh  d^ 
lumiires.     In  spite  of  the  unjust  and  sweeping  contlemnation 


*  See  his  Apologj^  for  OrigeiJ  in  De  La  Eue*B  edifioa,  vol.  iv, 

"  Eusek  //.  E.  vi.  53;  vii.  32;  Jer.  Calal.  75;  Koiith,  Rd,  Sacr,  iiL 
491-512  ;  Bohrijifjer,  iii.  578  j  Sclirock,  K.  G.  xii.  93.  »y. 

*  See  Roafuimiller,  Hi*t.  Int,  lii,  206,  w/.  He  follows  Ong*jn  in  the  remark 
that  the  literal  sense  is  oftea  unworthy  of  God,  The  giinuiiioiiess  of 
AthftTiasius'a  comnit*nttir>'  on  the  Psaliiia  is  doubtfol,  hut  his  li^tt4*r  to 
ilarnlhiiUH  on  t\\v  rsaluiai  is  excelhjnt,  imd  it  ib  ueodleas  to  poiut  out  the  high 
value  of  his  couti ibutiouB  to  exvgf^tic  fJi^ohgy^ 

*  Jer.  £p,  84  ;  ApoL  adv,  Rxtf, ;  Socrates,  ff,  B.  iv.  25  ;  Baromafl,  Ann. 
A,D.  347, 

*  He  wag  called  *Uhe  young  Origen"  (Phot.  Cod,  119  ;  Jer.  Qakil,  76  ; 
Eu«eK  H,  K  ^ii.  32), 

*  He  wfi8  »i  pupil  of  OrigMi,  rmd  was  called  "  the  Exegete.** 
^  Epiphun.  //(WT,  67. 

*  Jerome  ckHs  liim  an  admwr  dnd  imitator  of  Origen. 

*  Euseb.  //.  K  vi  53;  riiotiijg,  Vott  113,  He  was  ^mier  as  Aseholif 
nndhintonou  tlinn  an  an  ex*^gt't4.\  Fra^m^nta  of  hi»  cumuien uHe^  luLVt  been 
published  by  Mai,  Xtw.  PiUr,  BilL  lY,  and  Migtie,  vi  His  EwaryfAfwi* 
Zia^tovia  iA  uufortuiintel)'  loat. 

w  Enseh.  //.  E.  xl  *ll.  ^1  .Ter,  Ep,  Ixv,  2 

"  Kicc'ph,  H.  E.  xl  17;  SchrrM^k,  K,  G,  xiv.  ;  R.  Simon,  .fftsi*  Qrii. 
{N.  T.\  p.  Ill,  5^,  ;  Bud.lt^us.  laag.  1385.  sq. 

^*  See  Rupp,  Orfj,  v,  Ny^m,  pp.  243-2t32  ;  .Schatf,  Ck.  Rvtt.  ii.  907.  For 
flrcgorv^B  exe>;t'ticftl  preference  of  allegory  see  Prooem.  in  Cmd.  Basil,  how- 
ever, tnou^h  not  frt:c  from  it,  luis  aonio  etroug  and  wise  prolestti  agaiiut  it 
{Bexwifn.  li,  2  ;  iii,  &  ;  ix,  1 1  Mom,  I.  in  §  9,  c  2). 

»^  Tmemont,  iii.  26S. 
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of  his  theology,  he  yet  was  the  chief  teacher  of  even  the 
most  orthodox  of  the  Western  Fathers.^  They  delighted  in 
a  system  which  still  left  them  some  semblance  of  originality 
and  freedom.  We  need  only  instance  the  names  of  Hilary 
of  Poic tiers  and  of  Ambrose. 

VI.  Hilary,  "  the  Athanasius  of  Gaul/'  admirable  as  a 
theologian,  and  powerful  as  a  writ-er,^  but  commonplace  as  an 
exegete,  was  ahnost  entirely  dependent  on  Origen.^  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  he  imitated 
Origen  and  added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  that  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew  and  his  book  on  Job  were  free  trans- 
lations of  Origen.*  Like  many  other  Latin  Fathei-s  he  knew 
no  Hebrew.  A  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  will  show  the  general  character  of  his  ex- 
egesis,'* Writing  about  the  ioscripiion  of  the  Psalms/'  To  the 
chief  musician  a  Psalm  of  David/'  ^  he  adnpts  the  mistaken 
rendering,  "  Infinmi  iTif-cUcdus  Dairid'*  and  infers  that  Psalms 
headed  "  in  Jinem*'^  had  no  relation  to  contemporary  history, 
but  must  all  be  explained  of  Christ,  The  50th  Psalm  ( A.V.  li.) 
refers  to  forgiveness,  because  its  number  is  that  of  the  year  of 


*  See  the  remarltablB  testimony  of  Siiidaa  t.io.  ■flpt7e»^s.  irKtlfTra.  koX 
hvapi^fxitra  itc\iX.mir€v  us  i^  ixtiyou  wdvriis  robs  /uertirfiTa  iKKKiftrias 
SiScurjcdXouf  Kal  a^opfiks  ti\7i(f>4vat,  <wf  6  Btoht^yos  ^d<THti  VptjyipwSf  ^Clpiyivifs 
it  wdvrtav  ij^itv  ^i<opii, 

*  Jerome  calls  bira  "  a  Khono  of  eloq^uence."  Dorner's  estimate  of  hU 
theology  is  very  high. 

*  Od  ililrtiy  set  Schrikk,  xii.  252,  »q,  ;  l^osenmuller,  Jliitl,  Interp, 
^01,  sq,  ;  BudSeua,  Imgofft,  1388,  sq.  Both  Aiiibro8«  iiiid  Hilary  speak  of 
tiie  oontrtidictiOTift  of  Scripture  from  which  we  omi  only  escape  by  allegozy 
(Diestel,  pp.  80  trj, 

^  Jet,  Cafal,  100,  '*Qiids  de  Graecr>  Orifrenisin  sensinn  transtulit"  Hilary^ 
not  quite  honoumbly,  avoided  acknowledging  his  obligationa  to  Origien — **  ttl 
Origefkiani  twminU  invidimn  vUftrcf*  (Eiasai.), 

*  Jerome,  perJinps  Tntjiistly,  iiopliea  that  he  also  knew  btit  little  Oreek 
(OiAecornm  literaium  q\uimdam  aumhrm  ccperjit),  aticl  was  assisted  in  uncier- 
standing  Origen  by  the  Prtfsbyter  HcLiotlonifl  (Ep,  odMaruU.  VkUdadPaMm. 
Ik  InM,  Mmujth.), 

^  LXX.  titrh  riKf>u  The  remark  Jii  hoirowed  froin  Eusebius,  who  also 
refers  the  supcrecriptioB  n*J|1Jin"^y  »*pl  Aij^wv,  LXX.  {Pro  torciiljtribus,  Vulg.) 
of  ?«.  8  to  CliriHtinti  nltara  and  the  wine  of  the  EitchnriHt  (Dicstel,  p.  11»). 
Hilary  say  a  that  Pro  toirnhribus  sbowa  the  P»alni  to  be  about  the  new  fniits 
prepared  out  of  mt'n  by  God'e  Spirit,  The  inscription  probably  meam  **iu 
the  manner  of  Gath/' 
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jubilee.  In  Ps.  li-  (A,V.  HL)  tbe  Latm  version  has  the  inscription 
**  When  Doeg  the  Edomite  came  and  told  Saul,  Dav*id  came  to 
the  house  of  Ahimelech."  Hilary  says  that  Ahimelech  means 
•*  my  brother's  empire/'  and  that  St.  Peter  explains  this  when 
he  writes  *'  Ye,  as  living  stones,  are  built  into  spiritual 
houses,  to  a  holy  priesthood."  We,  therefore,  are  to  be  built 
into  this  spiritual  house  if  by  spiritual  edification  we  become 
like  to  God  ;  and  Doeg's  revelation  to  Saul  that  David  had 
gone  into  the  house  of  Ahimelech  refers  to  the  betrayal  of 
Christ  to  Pilate,  The  same  methods  are  applied  to  the 
New  Testament  still  more  disastrously.  Of  all  the  comments 
quoted  from  the  Fathers  in  tlie  Catam  Aurea,  those  of  Hilary 
are  usually  the  least  satisfactory.  They  show  as  little  insight 
as  those  of  Remigius  or  Rabanus  Maurus.  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  becomes  a  type  of  infidelity.  The  bii'ds  of  heaven 
which  sow  not,  neither  do  they  gather  into  barns,  are  evil 
spirits;^  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  angels;*  the  ** grass" 
signifies  the  Gentiles;  two  span'ows  which  are  sold  for  one 
farthing  are  shiners  made  up  of  mind  and  body,  who,  though 
born  to  fly  with  spiritual  wings,  sell  themselves  for  the 
smallest  faults  and  become  one,  since  the  subtlety  of  the 
soul  grows  heavy  into  the  nature  of  bodies.^  Yet  Hilary 
seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
dreary  irrelevance,  that  after  explaining  the  clouds  in  Psalm 
cxlvi,  to  mean  the  ^vritiogs  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  rain  the 
Gospel  doctrine,  and  the  mountains  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
and  the  beasts  men,  and  the  young  ravens  Gentiles,  he  adds 

*  Matt.  vi.  26,  27,  **  Uiidi'T  the  name  of  birda  He  eiliorta  us,  hy  the 
example  of  the  uju-Uan  spirits  to  wlioni,  without  fttiy  trouhle  of  their  own, 
proviaiou  of  life  is  given  by  the  pow^r  of  the  Et<*mftl  Wisdom,"  Remjgitis 
with  just  as  much  rights  sav«,  *'  By  tbu  birds  of  the  air  are  uieaiit  the  sainU/* 

^  Matt  vl.  31,  "By  the  lilies  ar«  to  he  understood  the  GmlneDecs  of  the 
beaviinly  angels." 

*  Here  are  other  specimena :  Matt.  !▼»  18-22,  **  Ijeaving  th«  shipSi  that  is, 
camal  desires,  and  tlifir  nets,  that  is,  the  love  of  the  world,  they  follow«d 
Christ  J  by  James  ia  nudei'stood  the  Jewiiih  nutioii  ,  »  -  ;  by  John  the  Gentile 
worhL  Zebedee,  whom  they  leave  (the  name  is  interpr^-ted  *  falling*  tmd 
*  flying ')»  signifies  the  world  which  passes  awny  aofl  the  Devil  who  fell  from 
Heaven,"  &c.  Matt.  viii.  28,  "  The  demon  held  the  two  men  among  tbe  tombs 
without  the  towu,  i,e.  without  the  synagogue  of  the  Law  and  the  lYopheti, 
that  is,  tbey  iufested  the  original  seats  oi  the  two  nations  (Jews  and  Gentiles), 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,"  kc. 
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that  to  tinderstand  these  things  otherwise  would  be  a  matter 
not  only  of  error  but  even  of  irreUgion.*  He  seeras  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  many  Scrip- 
ture mysteries  unexplained,  but,  he  says,  "  We  are  compelled 
by  the  vices  of  heretics  and  blasphemers  to  do  things 
unlawful,  to  climb  heigh ts>  to  utter  things  unspeakable,  to 
seize  things  unpermitted/*  ^ 

VIL  Nor  is  St,  Ambrose  a  whit  behind  him  in  the  ad- 
option of  Origenistic  allegory,  and  Philoniiin  methods,* 
though  he  does  not  deny  the  literal  sense.  There  is  much 
that  is  ingenious,  pious,  and  forcible  in  the  writings  of 
this  great  practical  Bishop,  but  we  can  judge  of  the 
wild  license  of  his  method  when,  in  his  comment  on 
Cant,  viii,  1,  he  says  that  there  the  Emperor  Gratian 
declared  to  his  brother  of  august  memory,  that  he  is 
furnished  with  the  fruits  of  divers  virtues,^  The  allegoric  in- 
terpretation of  the  locusts  which  John  the  Baptist  ate;  of  the 
second-first  Sabbath ;  of  the  Moth  and  the  Rust ;  of  the  days 
of  Creation ;  and  many  more  deti\ils  are  all  in  the  current  style ; 
and  bis  defence  or  extenuation  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
deserves  the  sarcasm  of  Jerome  that  it  defends  Peter  at  the 
expense  of  Christ  who  said,  *'  Thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 
Jerome  says  of  his  two  commentaries  on  St  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  that  the  latter  trifles  in  the  words  and  drowses 
in  the  meanings,  and  the  other  is  dull  in  Ixitii.^  Jerome, 
however,  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  him."     In  bis  Cata- 


*  '*Ha«c  ita  mtelllgete  non  dieam  erroria  sed  imligwsUaiU  esC  (Hil. 
in  Pa.  H6). 

*  HiL  D€  Trin,  il  There  b  a  motiogmph  by  Eeinketiy  Eilurius  von 
FffkXwrs,  1864. 

*  See  Siegfried,  Philo,  pp.  371-391, 

*  Trrtct.  dc  ObU.  Vahfit.  ii.  12. 

'  Jerome  says,  **Nuper  Arabrosina  aic  ilHns  (Origpiiis)  ffrra^'meron  com* 
pilavit  ut  magh  Hippolyti  senteutiaiii  Tiasiliique  seqitt*rcttir  "  {£p.  84,  7)  i 
-*  Aute  pancoa  dk'.H  qn&ruTTidam  in  Mattbaeum  et  Lucam  comiiictitaiios  ros 
legisse  dixifitis  e  fjiiibus  alter  et  sensibiia  Lebes  esaet,  et  alter  in  verbis  ludoret, 
in  aeutenliia  domiitaret "  (Ruiiims,  Inv,  in  Mieron.  ii  22-29).  AnguBtine, 
on  the  otber  band,  always  speaks  of  hiiii  witb  bigb  respect  (fteQ  Aug.  C&n/, 
vl  4). 

*  On  Ambrose  see  Scbrock,  xiv.  1IS>  sq,  ;  Kosenm.  iii,  313,  sq.  ;  Btiddeus, 
ha^.  1306.  Bbhrtn^er  (iv,  66)  says  that  in  bis  numerous  exegetic  writings, 
*'Yon  Beocbtuog  des  Wortstandes,  von  grammatisch-historiachen  Ansleguiig 
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logiie  he  only  says  that  he  will  make  no  remark  ahout  him, 
becattse  he  is  still  living,  and  that  he  may  not  he  blamed  either 
for  flattery  or  plaiu-speaking.^  He  compares  the  superficial  and 
meagre  commentary  uf  Ambrose  to  the  ci-oaking  of  a  raven 
wbich  makes  sport  of  the  colours  of  all  other  birds,  and  yet  is 
itself  dark  all  ovcr.^  But  Ambrose  was  perfectly  modest 
about  his  own  writings.  *' Snat/ched,"  he  sajrs,  "from  the 
tribunals  to  the  priesthood,  I  have  to  learn  while  I  teach ^ 
since  I  had  no  leisure  to  learn  before."*  Hence  '*  the  sacred 
books  were  to  him  what  pastoral  and  didactic  theology  has 
always  tended  to  make  them,  verh;il  materials  for  edification 
which  was  t^  be  extracted  from  them  by  any  and  every  kind 
of  interpretation  to  which  their  letter  could  be  subjected.*'  * 

VIII.  Before  passing  to  the  school  which  endeavoured,  not 
wholly  in  vain,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  allegorising  method 
of  the  Alexandrians,  we  must  notice  the  two  writers  who 
furnish  the  finest  pieces  of  Biblical  criticism  in  this  epoch* 
One  of  these  is  the  great  Dio]«  Ysius  OF  Alexandhia  (f  265),* 
whose  remarks  on  the  Apocalypse  are  so  precise  and  subtle 
that  they  might  have  been  written  in  modern  times.  He 
came  indeed  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Apocaiy|>se 
cuuhl  not  have  been  written  by  St.   John,  and  in  bis  dislike 

bt  fmt  nirgfftdt  eine  Spir  ;  Jas  ^I^'iste  ist  allegorisircud  'doch  fMt  er  tdcht 
nn  siimigeii  B*inerkung«n."  Ambrose  sa.y&  {Ih  Fide)  "Iliatoria  iriinplex  ac^ 
nlta  tiivst4>na  .   .   .   quia  liU/ralvi  Mtn-inis  iiidignu^  eni/' 

^  *•  AliMiin  jutliciura  subtmham  ue  iu  a]tcnitmin  parttim  aut  adnlatio  in  me 
tflprebiHidfitur  aut  voritas  **  {€ai.  Firr,  Ilhtstr,  124).  Somo  luive  coj^jecttirwd 
that  Joronie  had  somn  pcrsoual  dijailik*:!  to  Ambrose  in  conoexioo  witb  hi» 
sudden  departure  from  Aquileia,  Ep.  3.  3,     Zdckl^r.  p.  40. 

*  Proi^,  in  xxxiz.  Horn,  OHgcuix  in  Lumm  ap,  EutiEum  ;  Tnvcct.  ii  wir. 
Eiertm,  1 21.  **  Oacinem  corvum  nudiani  cnxsiUntem  et  mirum  in  niodum  d<5 
cuuctnmm  aWum  rUkn'e  coloribuH,  cum  totus  ipae  teuebraeua  sit"  In  §  23 
Rfjfluus  defends  Ambrose,  and  calls  liiiu  "oiunium  Ecclejtiiirum  columns 
quiusd&in.'' 

*  Ik  Ofic.  I.  1.  4.  Heinz,  in  hia  sercre  critioiam  <m  this  book  (Wdcli, 
Pnirolo^in^  p.  668^  complaina  cspocially  of  **SchlGchte  Auslegungon  ficr 
SchriftHt^dlcr  A.  uud  N.  T.  die  g<*wAlt^m  angezogen  werden  und  nidxtfi 
bewcisou.'* 

*  Itev,  J.  Lb  I>a>Hesia  Srnitband  Wftce,  The  Commcntnry  of  Ambrosijister, 
which  used  to  b<?  printed  with  the  works  of  Anibros4>,  is  of  uiic^'-rtriin  author* 
ship,  but  baa  high  merit*.  Sixt.  Siinensb  calls  it  *'  brief  in  words  but  weighty 
in  mntter/* 

*  He  earned  the  title  of  "  the  Great  **  (Enst-b.  H,  E,  \\.  4«,  rii  1 ;  Bnsil, 
Ep,  ad  Amphiloch,  Sttmh.  Gobar,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  232  ;  Uuerike,  JM  Sokol 
^iffiB,,  p.  67,  and  Schrock,  K.O.  W,  159). 
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to  the  crude  literalism  of  the  Chiliasts  he  endeavoured  to 
attribute  the  book  to  another  John  (who  probr^bly  had  no 
separate  existence).  Yet  tlie  style  and  the  keenness  of  his 
criticism  shows  how  much  greater  advance  might  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  Scripture  if  there  had  been  less  of 
arbitrary  fancy  and  mure  of  independent  thought.^  Nor 
are  the  contributions  of  JuLltrs  Afuicanus  (f  c,  240)  less 
valuable.  In  a  brief  but  vigorous  letter  to  Origen  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that,  in  a  discussion  with  Bassus,  the  great 
Alexandrian  should  have  referred  to  the  Story  of  Susanna. 
He  says  that  at  the  time,  as  was  only  fitting,  he  did  not  like 
to  make  any  remai'k  ;  but  in  his  letter  be  points  out  that  the 
Story  of  Susanna  is  lacking  in  propriety;  that  it  is  full  of 
improbabilities  ;  that  it  attributes  to  Daniel  a  kind  of  prophetic 
insight  unlike  that  displayed  in  his  book  \  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  Jewish  canon  ;  and  that  it  has  two  plays  on  words 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  Hebrew.^  Origen's 
answer  to  this  letter  shows  signs  of  timidity,  and  appeals  to 
a  aopposed  infallibility  of  tradition.  Though  full  of  ingenuity, 
it  is  quite  inferior  to  the  criticism  of  Africanus  in  grasp  and 
iDsight.  Not  leas  remarkable  is  Julius's  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  by  ihe  two  differing  genealogies  of  Christ.  In  his 
letter  to  Aris tides  he  rejects  with  wholesome  scorn  the  notion 
which  seems  to  have  been  then  current  even  in  the  Church, 
that  they  are  merely  a  **  pious  fraud,"  representing  the  desire 
to  set  forth  Christ  as  descended  from  the  kingly  line  of 
Solomon  and  the  prophetic  Hne  of  Nathan.*    Relying  on  a 

*  His  iirgTinif'ntR  are  giv<*Ti  by  Eiiseb.  N.  E.  viL  25.  He  ar^ied  (1)  from 
style  H.nfl  t>lint!*enlogy ;  (2)  from  the  omission  by  John  of  his  naras  in  the 
Gtwiwl  ftud  Kpiatle  ;  (3)  Wciiuho  lie  docs  not  call  himself  anj^ing  but  "a 
fallow-diaf-Hplc  ;  "  (4)  thy  iiiiino  John  was  common  ;  (5)  the  character  of  the 
Ajwcalyjisi*  is  stmii^e.  But  the  fmgnitnt  m net  be  read  at  length  by  any 
who  would  do  it  juHlic*.  Cimou  Westcott  {#.r.  in  Bmith  and  Wace)  nayg 
that  this  criticism  '*  is  perhaps  tinkine  am  on  gf  t*urly  writt?r3  for  clf^meea  and 
fecholastie  preiision/*  For  a  full  account  of  it  see  Luclce,  Eini^  in  die 
Ofenbannuj  (Bonn,  18f>2),  pp.  605-621. 

3  See  Eu3eb.  H,  E.  y\,  31  ;  Jer,  VatM.  6S ;  Photina,  Cod,  34  ;  Snidaa,  ».v. 
'hppUoMoti  Nicephomw,  H.  E,  v.  21;  Routb»  iiW.  iiaer,  ii,  225,  The 
letter  waa  edited  by  Wetstein,  with  notes,  in  1674  ;  and  in  Do  la  Kne*a 

*  M^  8)|  Kparotii  oSroj  6  K6yoi  iv  'ExfcXi^ff-fa  Xptffrov  iri  y^Mvtos  ffiyit*tTm  t b 
alrov  Kol  Bo^oKoytav  X/>t(rrotr  (Ho nth,  HeL  Sacr,  il.). 
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tradition  preserved  among  tLe  Desposyni,  or  earthly  kinsraen 
of  the  Lord's  family  wlia  lived  near  Nazareth  and  Kokhaba, 
he  says  that  Matthew  gives  the  Datural,  and  Luke  the  legal 
descent,  and  that  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the 
Jewish  law  of  the  levirate  marriage.  This  account  of  tlie 
matter  was  accepted  by  Augustine,  and  has  found  wide 
currency  in  the  Cliriatian  worlds  One  more  service  Julius 
rendered  by  his  Chronology,  though  it  was  based  on  data 
necessarily  imjterfect.^  He  amply  deserves  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,*  and  by 
no  means  the  least  acute. 

IX,  We  have  seen  that,  even  in  Origen'a  lifetime,  there  were 
protests  against  his  method  of  exegesis.*  Clemens  gives  the 
name  of  *4gnorant  brawders"^  to  those  who  repudiated  the 
vaunted  Gnosis  of  a  philosophised  religion*  There  were  many 
who  bad  no  taste  for  the  speculations  which  professed  to  be  a 
"  translation  from  the  gospel  of  sense  into  the  gospel  of 
spirit ; ''  nor  would  they  surrender  the  historic  fact  in  favour 
of  the  subjective  caprice.  They  saw  that  the  method  could 
be  used  with  equal  effect  by  heretics."     They  saw,  too,  that 

'  Ensob.  H.  E,L7;  Kotith,  Eel  Saev,  ii.  228 ;  Eiiseb.  ttd  Sfrph.  Qit.  4 
(Mai,  Script.  Nov,  VolL  i,)\  Aug.  Eitr.  li.  7  ;  Mill,  Mytkkal  lr\lcr\*r,  p,  201  ; 
F.  Spittfl,  DiT  Bri*/  da  JuL  J/nc,  an  Aristidr  krUitch  uniUrsucM  u/nd 
hcrgeMflU  {lUlh,  1877). 

3  EiiBeb.  B.  E.  vi.  IL 

*  Jer.  Ep,  ad  Mngnum^  83  ;  8ocr.  B.  E.  ii.  35.  If  tbe  Ki<nm  were  really 
by  JuJitts  they  were  not  worthy  of  hiin  ;  but  even  if  thuy  be  gemiiiie,  they 
bare  suffered  from  mlditions  tiiid  motilatiooa, 

*  See  Bom.   in  Litcam,  x\y.  ;  ffvm.  in  Joann.  x.  §  13,  rp^woy  i\6yi]tv  (u^v 

TrvfvtMTiKo.  \  in  Ilnm.  inOen.  xiii.  §  3  he  compares  himself  to  Isoau-,  who  dug 
we  11a  which  the  Philistines  caiiio  and  disputed. 

*  'A^tfwt  4.(n|>cjj5e<i,  Jo  the  pst*iulo- Clement  in©  UccognUi4yns  (x.  42)  there 
is  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  distortion  of  Seripture.  Pet«r  is  mrulc  to  say 
*' There  are  many  pa.isagea  in  Scripture  which  can  be  draggi'd  into  any  sense 
which  each  reatler  chooses,  whiih  ought  not  to  be  doue»"  Other  protests  ure 
to  be  found  in  Theophihi8,  Fcutch,  i,  ;  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Joan.  Jcrtrnfl.  2  ; 
Boer.  64,  §  4  ;  Jer.  Ep.  til  ;  Basiil,  Brxtmn.  9  ;  Aug.  De  Cm  I>ei,  xiii.  21, 
&c.  (Huet.  fyrigndana^  qu.  13).  The  languag^i  of  the  Clementint'  Homilies  (lii. 
i\  10,  13,  14,  21,  22,  23,  47)  opposes  th«  mecliaiiicttl  theory  of  ins  pi  nit  bn,  and 
criticises  the  origin  of  the  reEtateuch,  4c,,  in  a  manner  whieh  reminds  uj  of 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen. 

'  ThuK  the  Manichaeans  iiTgued  that  Christ  had  finally  laid  aaide  Hi«  human 
nature  from  the  text  *'  Posoit  tabernMulum  suum  in  sole  "  (Pb.  xix.  4),  which 
they  interpreted  to  mean  that  He  had  k(t  in  the  sun  His  mortal  dwcUiog 
(o"ir^K»«a),  i.d.  His  body. 
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the  end  of  such  idealism  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  plain 
truths  of  the  Gospel/  and  that  a  dangerous  use  might  be 
made  of  the  determination  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh  no 
more.^  The  danger  was  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
Origen  explained  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  in  His  agony,^ 
*'  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'*  His  gloss  upon  them  was  that 
Christ  desired  a  cup  yet  more  bitten 

The  Egyptian  Bishop  Nepos  wrote  a  Refutation  of  the 
Allegorists/  and  a  different  school  of  Scriptural  study  arose 
in  Syria.  Even  this  school — it  should  not  be  forgotten — 
wed  its  impulse  to  the  niany*sided  genius  of  Origen,^  If  he 
fexerciaed  an  unfortunate  influence  by  his  exaggerated  allegories, 
he  yet  gave  its  main  stimulus  to  the  critical  and  philological 
labours  of  the  best  school  of  ancient  exegetes.  One  of  the 
forerunners  of  this  school  was  the  martyr  LuciAN,  whose 
revision  of  the  Septuagint  was  known  as  the  Kotp^,  ^^id  was 
used  in  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Antioch.'^  The 
presbyter  Doeotheus  was  not  only  a  student  of  classic 
literature,  but  acquired  the  rare  accomplishment  of  being 
able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  original, 
Eusebius  heard  him  expound  the  Hebrew  text  with  moderation 
at  AntiochJ 

The  best  representative  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Edessa  was 
Ephraem  Syrus,  a  man  of  singular  personal  sweetness,  and  a 
laborious  commentator,  who  died  A.D,  SSL  Adopting  to  a 
great  extent  the  views  of  Origen,  he  abounds  in  allegories  of 
which  a  single  specimen  may  stand  for  multitudes.     Com- 


'  See  the  admirable  rtimarlcs  of  NeaTider»  Ch.  Jli&l.  li,  295-  802. 
"  Orig.  Eom.  in  Mall.  xv.  §  3,  ed,  Huet 
III  Jiis 


t'  In  liiB  Ircutisti   on   Aftirtyrdoui,    29.     {&Kkk  Si  rdx^*   ^ap^rtpQi/   gtlTtiw 
**ZKtyxos  rvv  'AAXijyopurr^y.     It  wa3   written  in   the   interest  of    the 
Cfhilla&ts  (Ettaeb,  JET,  E,  vil  24)»  and  waa  answered  by  Diouysiua  the  Great  in 
hl»  two  books  «fpl  iwayy€\i&y. 
*  The  iTiftrtyr  P*tniphibis,   the  ardent  admirer  and  champion   of  Origen, 
fomiiled  a  great  library  and  a  theologicAl  schoo!  at  Ciipsarea.     Euacb.  B,  K 
vii.  32, 
•  Hi«  M3S.  were  called  Aowicmi'fTo,  Jer,  Calnl.  77.     See  Koath,  Ilti,  Su&r. 
IT,  8  ]  Weisteott  on  the  Canon,  p.  302  ;  ^Ve^ic.  and  Hort,  Grefk  TcsL  ii.  138 ; 
De  Broglie,  L'Jiglian  et  rMmpira,  I  876  ;  Newman,  Ariam,  p.  414. 
'  Enscb.  U,  E.  viu  82  ;  Neander,  iL  528  \  Gieseler,  I  247, 
I L 
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menting  on  tho  wisdom  through  which  Rahab  let  down  the 
spies  (Josh.  ii.  15),  he  says  that  it  represents  the  mystery 
of  the  freedom  of  the  mind  uncomipted  by  the  daikness 
of  sin,  which  receives  the  teachers  of  spiritual  mysteries, 
and  then  cautiously  sends  them  away  to  the  God  of  the 
Universe,  while  it  hopes  that  they  will  return  in  due 
time  !  ^  But  Ephraem's  worst  error  is  tlie  mingling  and  con- 
fusion of  the  historic  and  mystic  sense,  which  serve  to  show 
that  for  centuries  together  exegesis  was  drifting  hither  and 
tliither  on  the  open  sea  of  fancy,  with  no  compass  of  true 
principle  to  guide  its  course.  In  one  and  the  same  passage, 
even  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  he  takes  one  phrase  literally, 
and  the  next  mystically,  after  the  aimless  fashion  afterwards 
Bysteuiatised  by  Tichonius,  Thus  on  Is.  ix.  7  he  remarks 
that  part  of  it  refers  to  Hezekiah,  and  another  part  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  him.  The  first  verses  of  that  chapter  refer, 
he  stiys,  to  Christ,  the  third  and  fourth  verses  to  Hezekiali 
or  to  Christj  the  fifth  and  pixth  verses  to  Christ  only,  except 
that  the  epithets  "  Prince  ^'  and  **  Father  "  may  also  refer  txj 
Hezekiah,  whereas  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse  can  refer 
to  Christ  alone  !  ^ 

X,  The  third  great  school,  the  School  of  Antioch, 
possessed  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  method  of  exegesis 
than  any  which  preceded  or  succeeded  it  during  a  thousand 
years*  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  theological  tptestionF, 
nor  am  I  concerned  to  enter  into  the  bitter  disputes  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  to  inquire  how  far  the  Antiochene  in- 
terpreters have  been  ignorantly  misrepresented.  All  that 
I  here  affirm  is  that  their  system  of  Biblical  interpretation 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  that  which  is 
now  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  if  they  had  not  been  too  uncharitably 
anathematised    by  the  angry   tongue,   and  crushed   by   the 

*  For  Ephracm*s  acqiiaintauce  with  the  Jewish  Mvlrcufh,  see  DcUUsoli» 
OencitU,  p.  62. 

*  On  the  tneiit!!  and  ilpfecta  of  Ephrnem  Synis,  Bee  the  Adm{r»h1«  mflDO* 
graph  of  Ciicsar  v,  Leiigerkp,  De  Ephr,  Syri  arte  hennenc%tiiea^  tt^mcmWy 
pp.  160  sq.  ttad  pp.  imsq,  (Kouigsb,  1S31.)  See  too  Cave,  i.  231,  Fabridi  ' 
viii.  217. 
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iron  hand  of  a  dominant  orthodoxy,  the  sttidy  of  their  con>- 
mentaries,  and  the  adoption  of  their  exegetic  system,  might 
have  saved  Cborch  commentaies  from  centuries  of  futility  and 
error.  Cardinal  Newnian  has  talked  about**  the  connexion 
of  heterodoxy  with  Biblical  enticisni,"  and  has  said  that  by 
their  contemporary  appearance  in  some  of  the  teachers  of 
Antioch  **it  may  be  almost  laid  down  as  an  historic  fact 
that  the  mystic  d  interpretation  and  orthodoxy  will  stand 
or  fall  together/'  A  more  fatal  admission  cuuld  hardly  be 
made.  If  it  were  true,  it  could  only  mean  that  eccles- 
iastical orthodoxy  shrinks  from  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
that  its  exegesis  is  an  arbitrary  fiction.  The  mystical 
interpretation  has  had  every  opportunity  of  establishiDg 
itself  during  a  thousand  years.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  It  consists  of  application, 
not  of  explication*  It  igm  res  -the  human  element  which 
Scripture  shows  on  every  page.  While  professing  to  re* 
verence  the  Bible  it  detracts  from  its  authority,  and 
substitutes  in  its  place  a  hollow,  gilded  idol,  which  totters 
upon  its  flimsy  pedestal.  It  foists  into  the  Bible  its  own 
fancies  which  are  not  there.  It  approaches  the  Bible  in  the 
interests  of  a  system  pro-conceived  and  pre-established.^  It 
was  repudiated  by  the  ablest  interpreters  of  Scripture  in  its 
own  day  and  since.  It  w^as  by  rejecting  it  that  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  attained  an  exegetic  skill  which  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown.  Chrysostom,  the  ablest  of  Christian 
homilists,  and  one  of  the  host  of  Christian  men,  uses  lan- 
guage entirely  incon.sistent  with  the  theory  of  inspiration  on 

*  Here  is  a  coiiinfient  on  CVnt.  iii,  9  11,  l\v  Cynl  <>f  Alexandria  (t  444). 
The  "paknquin*'  is  the  Cro>i3  ;  ita  **ailvi'r  Ksga"  the  rhirtj  |decps  of  sUti^ 
paid  to  Jmlas ;  its  piiqile  cushion  the  scarlt-t  robe  with  wlueh  Christ  was 
.mocked  ;  the  **  nuptial  erown  "  ia  the  ercwn  of  tlmrna  !  Si»«  Ginshur^',  Sait^ 
of  i^ongn,  p,  67.  It  ia  astooisliing  that  any  oiw  should  support  aiich  theories  of 
the  uieaiiing  <^f  tbi*  poem  in  the  face  of  stirh  pafisa^t?3  as  vii.  2»  3^  7,  B. 
Neaader  wisely  and  truly  mys  that  **  those  who  would 'not  jidmit  any  human 
eleineut  id  Scriptnre  and  arbitrarily  got  nd  of  it  by  pretendpd  mysteries 
ander  the  idea  of  showing  special  rt*spect  to  the  Bible,  nndcsi^i?dly  d*j- 
tncted  from  its  authority  ,  .  .  becatise  they  exphiined  tlie  whole  as  a 
single  pioduclion  in  a  way  foreign  indeod  to  the  Raciv'd  word»  but  fre- 
eonceived  and  pre-eatdblishcd  as  a  divine  one  by  themselycSi  thus  foiMing 
into  the  Bible  what  waa  not  really  there/'  iv.  11. 
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wliich  it  is  based;  and  even  Irenoeus,  TertuUian,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  in  the  midst  of  their  undefined  and  wavering 
views,  are  betrayed  into  phrases  which  show  that  the  theory 
of  homogeneous  sujiernaturahsm  broke  down  under  the  force 
of  facts.^  Happily,  in  his  assertion  of  a  necessary  connexion 
between  orthodoxy  and  exegebic  wilfulness,  Cardinal  Newman 
stands  alone.  Even  Roman  Catholic  historians  like  Canlioal 
Hergenrother  have  done  justice  to  the  School  of  Antioch*  If 
it  were  indeed  true  that  sound  faith  cannot  co-exist  with 
Biblical  criticism,  this  could  only  mean  that  the  Bible  is  not 
consistent  with  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  private  interpretations  by  Church  anathemas  has 
led  to  the  melancholy  s|)cctacle  of  Councils — as  for  instance 
that  of  Sirminra— nlenonncing  as  heretical  the  refusal  to 
accept  certain  specimens  of  exegesis  which  are  no  longer 
deemed  tenable  by  any  ordinary  Christian  man.- 

1.  DiODORUS  OF  TAitsus  (t  WZ)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
true  founder  of  the  School  of  Antioch.^  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  and  of  undisputed  piety.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Chrysostom  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  In 
the  days  of  Valens  he  saved  the  Church  of  his  province  from 
being  submerged  by  the  waves  of  misbelief.*     He  commented 


^  Tliiis  Irenaens  attrilaites  St.  VnnVs  hypThaia  to  thft  vehemence  Df  his 
spirit  {Hmr.  ill  7).  Tertullifin  snppnaw  a  j^owth  t>f  restraint  and  knowledf^e 
in  tho  mind  of  SL  Paul  (Pa^jIiis  itdhxte  in  <fTolui  rudis,  fermnf^r  tU  adhue 
neophyttut,  ad  versus  Judaismuiii.  C  Marc,  L  20,  and  De  Piidi6,  6),  Btt 
Chrj^aostom,  Horn,  in  MttiL  i.  e<i.  Field,  i»  pp.  4,  5,  7  (wh^re  he  admtta  in  the 
Gotpels  diacrppanc^io^  in  minor  mntters) ;  Jerome  on  GiiK  v.  12,  where  Ue 
fipeaks  of  St.  Will  being  carried  awjiy  by  tho  vehemence  of  his  feeliDgs 
(**Ut  homo,  et  adhxic  vaacuh  cluwma  infirmo**).  Even  Aus(itstine  speaks  of 
the  EviingeUgta  writing  **  Ut  quia^iu  mcmitmrat  vet  tit  euiqU4'  cordi  fturoL** 
NeandtT,  it.  10-13, 

*  •♦  Si  f|Qia  Fa-cinmm  hmiin^fn  nrtn  Patrem  ad  Filinni  dixiase  dicat  .  ,  . 
anathema  sit  ...  Si  quia  cum' Jacobo  non  FLlium  quasi  hominem  colluctatniu 
.  ,  ,  dicat,  anathema  sit.  .  .  Si  quia  PluU  Bomimis  a  Domino  (Gen.  xix,  21) 
non  de  Filio  et  Patrt*  intelligat  .  .  .  anathema  sit*'  Oonc.  Sirnt,  (a,D.  857  ; 
Canons  xiv,-x%ni-  ;  Hardnin,  i.  702,     Skr  Roaenmliller,  Hisf.  InUrp,  ir.  291). 

*  The  **  school "  of  Anticich  was  not  like  that  of  Alexandriii,  a  succcBsion  of 
confK-cted  teachers.  It  waa  rather  a  theolo;<ieal  tendcacy  whiflh  continued  at 
Kisibis  and  Edc^si  after  the  condemnation  or  Ncstorin.*i,  See  SehalT,  CA. 
Biit.  ii.  816.  To  this  school  belon;^  Ephraem  Svrus,  Eusobius  of  Emesa  (on 
whom  there  are  ttioiio^phs  by  Angnsti  and  Thilo),  Chryaostom,  Sovemniu, 
Tlioodor«  of  lIopHtiefttiii,  and  Tbeodoret 

*  Thcodoret,  H.I^,  v,  i. 
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upon  a  large  part  of  both  Testaments  with  special  refereoce 
to  the  literal  sense.  His  works  were  unhappily  destroyed 
by  the  Arians  whom  he  had  so  successfully  refuted,  and  he 
was  also  anathematised  by  the  Eutychians,  though  not,  m 
was  commonly  but  erroneously  asserted,  by  the  Fifth 
Oecumenical  Council  His  hooks  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  Scripture  in  its  literal  sense,^  and  he  wrote  a 
treatise,  now  unhappily  lost,  "on  the  difference  between 
allegory  and  spiritual  insight/*  * 

2.  But  the  ahlest,  the  most  decided,  and  the  most  logical 
representative  of  the  School  of  Antioch  was  Theodore  of 
MOPSLTESTIA  (t428).  That  clear-minded  and  original  thinker 
stands  out  like  "  a  rock  in  the  morass  of  ancient  exegesis." 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  Hebrew  scholar.*  This  is  shown 
somewhat  disastrously  in  his  criticism  on  Job.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  very  imperfect  tragedy  on  a  Jewish  theme,  and 
inferred  that  the  writer  was  a  heathen  because  one  of  JoVs 
daughters  was  called  "  Amalthaea's  horn  *' !  ^  He  even 
neglected  the  Peshito  version  which  might  have  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead,  and  he  relies,  like  most  other 
Fathers,  on  the  "inspired''  LXX.**    In  his  theory  of  types 

*  The  ftTJfttUemaa  Are  not  in  the  getiuine  Acts  of  the  Council,  H©  ia 
defended  by  Fill  iiJitlu 8  Hernuftnensin.  *'SljouId  not  the  lomta  of  St,  Chry* 
906totn  seem  ratbtir  to  justify  Diodorus  tliuu  the  errora  of  Theodore  to  con- 
d«mn  him  T "     See  Ni under,  iv.  209. 

*  SacrateB,  ff,  £.  vL  S,  AtA^tupos  8f  .  .  .  toAA&  &i0\la  trvr4y^i^§  i^iX^ 
Tff  ypdfifiaTi  T«y  Bdctv  learix*'^  ypf^P^^t  '^^  dtwpiaf  airrciy  iitrptTrS^fVOt. 
£^o2omeo,  H.  E.  viiL  2.  At6h<itp<n  %¥  4wv&6fti/ist  l^lmv  crw77pa^^Twj^  irok^ht 
KoraK^Trttv  $l$\ov9^  irfcl  Se  ri  pifirhw  t«k  hp^v  K6ym¥  rii  i^rtyhatit  woi^iratT' 
0ai  T^i  ihmpiat  &wo<pvy6frra.     Jer.  Cfiial,  110. 

^  rlt  Jiioipopik  9*<upiat  nal  aXhTfyopias,  SuidaSf  «.r.  Ai^IS*  By  Theoriji  ii 
mennt  spiritual  inii^ht  which  la  not  content  whh  the  letter  only, 

*  This  appears  from  hb  remnrk  on  the  word  Remphiin  (Acts  vii.  43,  comp. 
Amos  V,  2ti)  ^airl  St  rhy  'Ew(rtp6poy  oPt»  *aTa  rutw  'E^poW  KoAfla^at 
jKunrtuf.  Any  Jew  could  have  told  him  that  the  word  in  not  Hebrew  at  all 
but  Ejrj  ptian. 

*  The  name  Qeren  Happiik  is  rendered  dyrniuUbium  in  the  Vulg,,  »nd 
Gregory  the  Great  deriveft  it  from  eomu  and  tibia!  See  Merx,  Joel^  p.  10 L 
Theodori  £p.  Mops,  in  E//p,  B.  Fault  CmnmeHiariif  cd.  H.  B,  Swete*  Curahr* 
1880»  Some  of  Theodore's  commcntarieiD  weic  long  altributeil  by  miatnke  to 
Ambrose^  and  to  Hilary  of  Poictier«,  wrikTS  to  whom  he  has  not  the  ka^t 
resemblaDce.  Lh,  Hurt's  discovery  of  the  true  anrborship,  given  in  Joium, 
of  Claw,  aiui  Sitcr.  PhUol.  iv.  302,  is  mentioned  in  Bbhop  Lightfoot'a  Qala* 
^ane^  p,  21d. 

'  In  Habak.  iL  11^  where  the  VXX,  hoa  the  curions  word  kAp^o^s,  wbich 
mitlod  BO  xiiany  ocmimeutatoi^  Theodore  tonteuta  himaclf  with  saying  thut 
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tliere  is  a  want  of  liviog  connexion  between  rows  of  facts 
and  no  definite  principle  on  wbich  to  decide  why  some  facts 
were  to  be  regarded  as  typical  and  others  not.  Like  all  the 
ancient  interpreters  he  lacked  the  conception  of  Development, 
of  a  living  gi^owth  and  progress  in  the  order  of  revelation. 
Again — ^not  to  enter  on  the  defects  and  errors  of  his 
theology — he  doea  not  rise  enperior  t^  the  influence  of 
**bias/  which  sometimes  leads  him  to  get  rid  of  passages 
which  tell  against  his  special  views.^  It  is,  further,  true 
that  he  is  not  eminent  as  a  textual  critic,  and  sometimes 
chooses  bis  readings  on  arbitrary  principles,^  Once  more,  his 
interests  are  intellectual  and  dogmatic  rather  than  devotional 
and  spiritual,  so  that  in  these  respects  be  is  far  inferior  to 
his  friend  St.  Chrysosiom,  Photius  blamed  his  style  for  its 
diffuseness,  obscurity,  and  tautology,^  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  often  attacks  other  commentators  with  scarcely 
merited  derision.  Some  of  his  faults  may  be  due  to  the 
self-reliance  of  an  nrdent  and  ingenious  temperament ;  others 
to  the  rhetorical  training  which  he  had  received  in  the 
School  of  Libanius  ;  others  again  to  restless  productiveness  ; 
others  per  baps  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  tbe  scope  and  issue 
of  views  in  which  he  was  far  before  his  time.  "  His  literary 
faults/'  it  has  been  said,  **  were  but  the  reflexion  of  mental 
imperfections  which  to  some  extent  vitiate  his  work  as  well 
as  his  style,  his  theology  no  less  than  the  form  in  which  it  is 
cast."*  But  while  his  faults  are  thus  freely  admitted,  it 
remains   true    that   he   was  worthy   of    his   title   as  **  The 

**aceordinq  to  $ome  '*  tlir>  Synati  version  JTinlerstbe  wonl  hy  **  jng"  J  B^'cansc 
the  Apoatles  used  tlie  LXX,  he  aeems  always  to  aa^umu  that  the  LXX.  i6 
rights  the  Peshito  wrong. 

*  Tha^  oa  Eph.  iv.  ]  0  (&  irarc^if  altrAs  iixriv  hoX  6  amBks)  he  duniea  th*t 
thia  is  tnie  literally  ;  and  on  UoL  i,  13  ppt^uarlcij  hiiJisfdf  that  Christ's 
"•doption"  of  timnhood  is  involved  in  t^s  hyawrjs,  rh^it  iv  avr^  pomt4s  to  the 
aecoad  or  spiritual  creation,  and  that  the  Pli-roma  which  dwelt  iu  Christ  was 
the  Church,  His  Body.  See  Swete'a  editiou  of  Theodore  of  MopsncsUa, 
L  p.  Ixxi, 

*  In  Kph.  iii.  ]5  he  reads  ^parpla  for  warpid.  In  Epk  iL  22  he  onmrnettU 
on  ik^^  not  oiKoBtifj.'fi. 

*  Photins,  Cwt  i,  but  he  ealls  him  roFf  liavntms  koI  toii  imx'tp^iMffi  Kku^ 
%vtcv6t,  ftfxi  rah  ypaifnieaU  aptffra  vAo^vy  fiaprupitus^ 

*  Swetc,  p.  Uv. 
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Exegete"  of  the  early  Church,  as  Theodore t  is  the  Annotator 
and  Chrysostom  the  HotiiiUst.  His  merits  are  so  conspicuous 
that  Theodoret  does  not  shrink  from  caUiog  hhn  "  The  Master 
of  the  whole  Church." 

For  Theodore  was  a  man  "  of  bdd  independence  and 
mascuhoe  sagacity  ; "  a  leader  of  thought ;  a  writer  of  rare 
acumen,  of  fearless  honesty,  of  prodigious  mdustry,  of  ardent 
sincerity,  of  unquestionable  power.  He  was  a  Voice  not  an 
Echo ;  a  Voice  amid  tliousands  of  echoes  which  repeated  only 
the  emptiest  souuds.  He  rejected  the  theories  of  Origeu,  but  be 
had  learnt  from  him  the  indispensable  importance  of  attention 
to  linguistic  details  ^  especially  in  commenting  on  the  New 
Testament.^  Ho  jiuys  close  attention  to  partielesi  moods, 
prepositions,  and  to  terminology  in  general.  He  points  out 
the  idiosyncrasies  {tStdfxara)  of  St.  Paul's  style.  He  is 
almost  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  much  attention  to 
Hermenentic  matter,  as  for  instance  in  his  Introductions  to 
the  Epistles  to  Epbesus  and  Colossae.^  He  enters  into  such 
collateral  questions  as  Church  organisation,  early  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  condition  of  slaves  and  women  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  bis  treatment 
by  references  to  contemporary  matters  such  as  sacerdotal 
arrogance,  false  libei-alisra,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
His  highest  merit  is  his  constant  endeavour  to  study  each 
passage  as  a  whole  and  not  as  *'an  isolated  congeries  of  scfmrate 
texts/'  He  first  considers  the  sequence  of  thought,  then 
examines  the  phraseology  and  the  separate  clauses,  and 
finally  furnishes  us  with  an  exegesis  which  is  often  brilliantly 
characteristic  and  prufuundly  suggestive. 

But  his  crowning  merit  was  the  original  yet  unhappily 
fruitless  stand  which  he  made  against  the  subtle  fascination 

^  LiTis^nistii%  but  tjofoitunattJy  not  liistorical  or  geograpliical  Qnestioiifl 
About  Tarshisb,   B  »thnis  (J.XX.  for  Tp  Am.  ix*  7)f  A-C.,  h<f  tlings  oaidc  aa 

'  Ambrose  aays  that  Origin  waa  "  lirntfe  minor  in  Novo  Teat  amen  to,"  but  in 
spite  of  prolixity  be  is  in  fact  betU'r  as  a  Kew  Testament  thivn  as  an  Old  Tes- 
tament exogt'te,  and  hb  not^^  on  tbe  use  of  words  (John  i.  3  ;  iv.  I?5>  44,  &c.) 
we  often  t-xcellciiL     Set)  Dr.  Sunday  in  E,tpo:uhr,  xL  S71. 

^  Questions  as  to 

•*QuiB,  c|tjid,  ubi,  <iuibiis  «u,«piciiai  cur,  quomodo,  qiiaudo.** 
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of  Origenising  allegory.^  Part  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
his  memory  was  persecuted  was  due  to  the  anger  of  the 
Origenista  against  him  for  the  treatise  which  he  had  written 
to  refute  their  principles.^  The  Syrian  school  held  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  not  either  the 
esoteric  Gnosis  to  which  the  Alexandrians  had  attached  so 
much  importance,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  which 
Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian  had  appealed.  They  were 
the  Reformers,  the  Protestants,  the  Puritans,  of  the  Ancient 
Church.  Origen  had  held  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  equally  important ;  the  Antioehenes  had  realised  the 
vast  difference  wfjich  separates  thera.  They  recognised  that 
the  "grace  of  superintendency "  {evBofcia),  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  admitted  of  degrees. 
They  denied,  and  rightly  denieil,  that  the  Jews  had  anything 
approaching  to  a  real  knowledge  of  such  truths  as  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation.  Theodore  understood  the  Psalms  in  their 
historic  sense,  and,  while  he  by  no  means  denied  their  tyi^ical 
applicability,  he  w^as  attacked  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium, 
and  called  a  Judaiser,  jnst  as  Calvin  was  in  later  times, 
because  he  referred  them  primarily  to  Hezekiah  and  Zerub- 
habel,  and  only  allowed  that  three  Psalms  were  directly 
Messianic,^  He  pointed  out  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  does 
not  once  mention  the  name  of  God,  and,  like  many  eminent 
moderns,  he  rejected  its  mystic  application.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Zechariah  (8-10)  he  thought  it  an  instance  of 
frigid   and   foolish    interpretation   {avoiaft   rij^s  cV;^aTi79)   to 

*  See  the  exc€llent  remarlcs  of  Sieffert,  Thcod.  Mijps,  V.  T,  sohrie  inierpra- 
tawii  viTuieXt  1827,  andMantcTj  De  Sefuikt  JiUiochcna^  1811,  The  raono^pli 
of  Fritz»che,  De  Th€od*  Mops>  VUa  et  Scriptis  (1836),  is  printed  in  MigDe*s 
Patrol^gia,  vol  Ixvi. 

'  Facandos  of  Herniittne  (Dff.  Triun^  CctpU.  in.  6)  cites  a  treatise  of  his* 
De  Alieg&ria  el  Hisiorm,  in  five  hooka,  and  mentions  the  odiufii  which  it 
excited,     Kbedjt^au  (Assenmnui,  iiL  34)  nUu  alludes  to  thk. 

*  Leont  Hvs^ant*  adv,  EatycK  iii.  c.  11.  **Omiies  psalm cs  judnice  ad  Zoro- 
habalem  ct  Ezectimm  retulit,  tribus  tantiim  [viii.  xlv.  ox.]  ad  Dominnm  rejectis." 
Facundiis  defends  him  vtry  properly  by  aaying  that  h«  did  not  dispiite  the 
applu^Ability  of  all  iMessiAiiic  prophecy,  and  that  there  was  no  crime  in  th« 
moral  inter  pre  tatiou  of  the  Paalnii*  And  Theodore  at  lea^t  sv^ij^ed  Fe««0Da 
for  his  views.  He  could  not  allow  Ps.  xxiL  to  be  exclusively  Messianic^ 
because  in  verse  1  the  Septaagint  has  **my  transgrestions.**  He  ia  said  to 
have  written  tlila  commentary  on  the  Psalms  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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apply  one  clause  historically  aod  oBother  alJegorically,  to 
refer  one  to  Zerubbabel^  the  next  to  Christ,  and  then  to  go 
back  again  to  ZerubbabeL  He  rightly  refuses  to  read  the 
latest  revelations  into  the  earliest  utteranceSi — to  see  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  the 
three  spies  of  Exodus ;  of  Redemption  in  Rahab's  red  cord  ; 
of  the  Resurrection  in  the  law  of  levirate  marriage ;  or  of 
the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  in  the  Ethiopian  wife  of 
Moses.  He  stood  Lis  ground  on  the  doctrine  of  Unity  of 
Sense,  and  he  deduced  the  sense  on  secure  principles  from 
the  context,  from  the  general  laws  of  language,  and  from 
the  usages  of  the  particular  wiiter. 

Another  of  his  conspicuous  merits  is  this,  that  he  had 
grasped  the  difference  which  separates  the  Jewish  from  the 
Alexandrian  theory  of  inspiration,  a  difference  which  fun- 
damentally affected  the  methods  of  the  two  schools.  To 
some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  among  the  Jews  inspiration 
was  ethical  in  its  character;  it  consisted  in  the  dilatfition 
and  ennoblement  of  tlie  individual  consciousness.  To  the 
Alexandrians,  misled  by  Plato,  inapiration  was  pathological; 
it  consisted  in  a  trance,  and  depression  of  the  indi\adua! 
consciousness.  The  difi'erence  is  that  which  also  separates 
the  ecstasy  of  Montanists  from  the  inspired  Christian 
preaching,  to  wliich  the  Apostles  give  the  name  of  **  pro- 
phecy/' The  different  theories  led  to  different  methods 
of  interpretation.  The  Alexandrian  theoiy  furnished  the 
pretext  for  allegory — that  is,  for  making  the  writers  say 
something  other  tlian  what  they  did  say.  The  better  Jewish 
theory,  purified  in  Christianity,  takes  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Dispensation  literally,  but  sees  in  them,  as  did  St.  Paul, 
the  shadow  and  germ  of  future  developments.  Allegory, 
though  once  used  by  St.  Paul  by  way  of  passiog  ilJu&tratiun,  is  i 
unknown  to  the  other  Apostles,  and  ia  never  sanctioned  by  ' 
Christ^  But  Christ  Himself,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  and  of  I 
the   Brazen   Serpent,   sanctioned   the   use   of   types.      The  I 

^  It  ifl  surely  needl^n  to  point  oiit  the  absolute  dlf erenco  between  parab&licy 
teaeMng  and  ail^gmcal  inicrprelaiim. 
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allegoric  metliod  triumphed  from  tlie  days  of  Origen  oiiwai*ds. 
The  true  grasp  of  typulogy  ce^used  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventeenth  century — from  the  days  of  Theodore  to  those 
of  Cocceius, 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  Theodore  rejected  the  whole 
argument  from  Prophecy.  He  neither  accused  the  Apostlea 
of  error  in  their  Old  Testament  references ;  nor  did  he  deny 
the  progressive  and  providential  governance  of  God  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  He  held  that  the  essence  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  lay  rather  in  an  inspired  hope  than  in 
conscious  vatiii nation ;  tliat  Israel  was  under  the  special  care 
(KT}S€fiojHa)  of  God,  and  that  Gud  prophesies  by  deeds  ratht-r 
than  by  words.  Hence  he  helieved  that  the  relation  of  the 
Old  to  the  New  Testament  lay  mainly  in  the  homology  of 
facts  due  to  a  sort  of  pre-estab'i^hed  barmony;  that  by  God^s 
divine  admiriLstration  [olfcoifOfLta)  the  facts  were  themselves 
a  dim  revelation  of  the  future,  and  that  the  Propliets  were 
led  by  divine  inspiration  to  express  what  they  saw  in  larger 
terms  (vTrep^oXiKmTepoif)  than  w^oukl  have  been  warranted 
by  contemporary  circumstances.^  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
he  explains  the  applications  of  the  New  Testaniont  writers. 
He  sees  as  clearly  as  we  do  that  they  are  not  proofs  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  illustrative  applications 
which  would  have  been  specially  valuable  to  those  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  methods  on  which  they  depended.^  There 
can  be  no  better  indication  of  the  fine  original  genius  of 
Theodore  than  the  lact  that  in  these  conclusions,  without  any 
aid  from  the  immense  apparatus  of  subsequently -accumulated 


*  SceTheod.  Mom.  Frncf.  in  Jon.  ;  Iferx,  Jo*!,  p.  127,  fi^.  Dt^Htzsch  on 
p8.  xxii.    He  held  that  the  Proplicits  did  not  see  dialii)ctiy,  but  bid  ^oyroirfav 

*  The  phrases  he  ti3<'a  closely  reaemble  those  of  Calvin.  If  Calvin  sjiya  that 
tho  sacred  writers  *'  up  ply  "this  or  that  passaj^e  to  Ohnat,  **pid  dcJhctwMt'* 
io  Theo^lore  snys  of  Hrb.  x.  5,  that  tbe  passage  qnot«il  was  origiiiaUy  appli- 
cable to  the  Jt^wLsh  exiles,  but  that  the  wntKr  altt^red  the  reading  Iroin  ilrrfa  to 
(T&fxa  {fxtraWdlat  olv  tiirr^v  ui  iK  w(>o<r<inrov  rov  Xpiffrov  ravTij  ff}tTiP  i«^l  rav 
wrla^  ffot/jia).  11«  uses  the  wor<ls  trvyxPV^^^^^  karaxp^trBai,  of  the  use  made 
of  Amrw*  ix.  11,  Is.  xlv.  23,  in  Uom.  xiv.  11  ;  and  defends  BULihoiiotationaon 
the  (fronnd  that  what  was  said  of  the  Divine  nature  genemliy  mi^ht  be 
applied  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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tlioiight,  he  anticipated  by  fourteen  hundred  years  many  of 
the  accepted  ccinchisions  of  modern  days, 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that,  in  the  Western 
Church  especially,  the  influence  of  Theodore  was  tota.lly  de- 
stroyed hy  the  charge  of  Nestorianism.^  In  the  Syrian  Churclt, 
indeed,  he  produced  a  profound  impression.  His  views 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  perpetuated  by  The*jDORET,  who 
depended  ahnost  entirely  on  Theodore  and  Chrysostora, 
whom  he  calls  luminaries  of  the  world.  But  Theodoret 
(t  457)»  though  saft^r  and  more  terse,  drew  kick  from  the 
advanced  position  of  Theodore,  and  was  wholly  inferior  to 
him  in  genius,  courage,  and  hterary  power,^  Theodore  paid  a 
terrible  peiiJilty  foi  having  been  born  in  an  age  too  soon.  His 
aberrations  from  traditional  dogma  brought  him  into  suspicion, 
and  "a  century  hitcr  a  piguiy  generation  anathematised 
exegetes,  who  were  already  half  forgotten/'  ^  But  his  merits 
have  been  recognised  in  later  days,  and  the  stream  of  truth, 
having  flowed  for  centuries  in  its  subterranean  course,  once 
more  emerged  at  the  Reformation  into  regions  of  Ught 
and  day, 

4.  The  great  Cnppadocian  triumvirate,  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  "the  Theologian,"  and   Gregory   of 

^  Aninoj^  Theodore's  predecessors  migtit  have  been  mentioned  Aphraak'a, 
Eii8f1»ins  of  Einesa,  iind  iKtssibly  Adrmnus  r  among  his  sticoessora  his  younger 
hroth**!-  Foly^liroiiius  BLshop  of  Apamear  (t  430)  and  Severiainis  Bkhop  of 
Gabitlu  (see  Sdii*ock,  x.  459,  Cave,  i.  375). 

'  On  Theodoret  svo  Schrock,  xviii.  3&8  «q.  ;  RoFonim*iUt'r»  iv.  93  ;  Merx, 
Jofl^  p.  147,  f'j.  IJghtfoot,  Galaiians,  p.  226,  There  is  a  moiio^jrnph  hy 
IfichtH.r,  !><■  fhcodurrio  Fp.  PauHn.  intcrprete,  1822  ;  and  tmother  by  Sixicht, 
Ikr  tJ-rfffliftdt/' Siandpmnkt  Theotior's 'und  Tkrofiorfl's. 

On  Thendort'a  wiitiiiijf'!,  of  which  we  nnw  poKsess  some  cnmplfite  worLa  in 
the  origfoftl,  see  FrilZiiche^  Ihr  Thcod.  Mops.  Vii<t  rt  Si^rii}ti^,  Halm',  1836. 
Eraeftti,  f^iise,  Tlvol.  502  ;  Siclfert,  Throd,  J/o/w.  V,  TcAt.  nobru^  inUrrpreMndt 
r:Wvr/l827;  Diesteh  pp.  129  133  ;  Merx,  Jorl^  pp.  UO-141  ;  and  theexeellent 
introrluctioo  of  tlitj  Rev,  IL  B.  Swete  to  the  euition  of  hb  CowiWicn/anVi  on 
the  Epifth^  of  St.  Paul,  The  savage  attatik  on  bim  by  Leontins  may  be  r*?ftd  in 
GalhiTidi,  Bibl.  Pair,  xii,  '18^^  {Lihidinom  pro  mKi  tt  mcnU  et  lingua  merctrida 
ialfrpMnJM^^  «n(i  suitra  iiiodum  incrt>dibili  atidacb  ex  libris  8acri»  Jihseidit/' 
Ac).  The  style  of  tbi-  th»?olii>gicaI  criticism  of  pArtisana  was  a**  vioh*nt  nud 
viil^nr  then  an  it  hm  ftlways  been.  It  is  to  h«  feavtjil,  however,  Ihut  Thetnlore 
in  part  provoketi  it  by  his  own  Htin^iig  eipressiona.  For  notiefs  of  thn  vrriterii 
of  the  Atitiochene  Brhoul  m  generulj  see  RosonmiilkT,  iii.  250.  Tbe  Tiierita 
c.f  Theodore  have  betfii  lully  admitted  hy  Merx  [Jod,  pp.  110  141),  BLibop 
Li^btfoot  {Galafians,  p.  220),  and  Dr,  Saadtiy  {Expontor^  vol  xL), 

«  Rtjuss,  GtHh,  §  521. 
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Naziaxzus,  followed  in  exegesis  a  via  media.  Their  profound 
admiration  of  Origen  is  proved  by  the  publication  of  the 
Philokalia,  but  they  avoided  as  a  rule  tlie  extiavagances  of 
allegory,^  They  soagbt  a  middle  term  between  a  slavish 
literalism  and  an  unlimited  play  of  fancy;  but  the  three 
friends  are  more  famous  as  orators  and  a&  theologians  than 
for  anything  distinctive  in  their  exegetical  labours*  In  the 
last  epoch  of  patristic  exegesis  tliree  njimes  tower  above  all 
others,  the  names  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  ; 
— Chrysostom  the  Homilist,  Jerome  the  Commentatori  and 
Augustine  the  Theologian. 

6.  In  Chhysostom  we  see  the  "  bright  consummate  flower  * 
of  the  school  of  Antioch,  to  which  he  belongs  as  a  faithful 
and  admiring  pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,^  If  he  showed 
less  origiuality  aud  intellectual  many-sidedness  than  his 
younger  feilow-pupil  Theodore,  he  has  more  deBtiiteness,  a 
clearer  insight,  a  more  rigorous  logic,  a  more  practical  wisdom. 
He  was  not  so  learned  as  Jerome,  nor  ha^i  he  Origen  s  deep 
sympathy  with  the  more  mysterions  aspects  of  the  Gospel,*^ 
nor  was  he  so  profound  a  theologian  as  Augustine,  nor  was 
he  in  any  sense  a  textual  critic  like  Julius  Africanus  ;*  but  as 
a  Bishop  inspired  with  genuine  love  for  the  souls  of  his  flock ; 
as  a  preacher  of  surpassing  eloquence,  whose  popular  exposi- 
tion is  based  on  fine  scholarship  and  controlled  by  masterly 
good  sense ;  as  one  who  had  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
whole  of  Scripture,  and  who  felt  its  warm  tingUng  human 
life  throbbing  in  all  his  veins  ;  as  one  who  took  the  Bible  as 

*  Ba>sil  stoutly  says,  '*  When  I  hear  of  grass,  I  underatnnd  it  to  menn  gram, 
and  so  of  p1aDtH«  auil  &hca,  aod  beasts,  mtd  cattle  ;  ftU  of  thtun  as  they  «h} 
spoken  of,  so  I  re  wive/*  He  adds  that  "many  iiiteq>reters  pertvrt  all  this 
according  to  itieanutg^  of  their  ow/tf  mtteh  tiie  thoxe  who  pro/ejia  to  inUrprei 
draama;"  md  that  **  eonie  have  tried  by  I  kuow  not  what  aUuxemeDta  &nd 
figures  of  Bpeech  to  get  the  Scriptures  credit  for  a  kind  of  dignity  which  it  in 
fad  of  their  oum  dmnjfin/j,*'  and  '*  under  the  show  of  iuterp rotation  to  mtrodnoe 
matters  of  their  owd,'* — Hesoa^cm.  ix,  1, 

*  Se«  Forster,  Chrywsiomw  in  seinen  Verhdltniss  xur  AfUioehmUeher 
ScMle,  1869. 

■  Contrast  for  instance  the  treatment  <>f  St,  John*a  Gospel  in  ClirysMtoTii^t 
homilies  and  Origvii'a  comments  ;  see  W<?stcott,  *S'^.  Johrit  p.  xev, 

*  See  Dr.  Saiiday,  ExposHor^  vol.  xil»  ;  Ughtfoot,  Galatians,  p.  218, 
Canon  Westcott  says  {St.  John  in  ^Speaker's  Comtneni.  p.  xcv.)  '*Thereaditr 
wiU  piobahly  miss  the  signa  of  a  sp-ontaneouB  sympathy  with  the  mor« 
mystcriom  aapet'ta  of  the  GoaiwL" 
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be  found  it,  and  used  it  in  its  literal  sense  as  a  guide  of 
conduct  rather  than  as  an  armoury  of  controversial  weapons 
or  a  field  for  metapbysical  speculatiuns^ — CLrysostom  stands 
unsurpassed  among  the  ancient  exegetes.  St.  Paul  was  his 
ideal,  Lut.  while  lie  had  less  of  the  Paulino  nature  than 
Augustine,  he  may  be  rightly  called  "  another  John"  for  his 
glowing  zeal  and  love,  and  he  resembled  St.  James  in  liis 
practical  tendency.  Too  actively  employed  to  become  a  close 
student,  he  was  uoacquainted  with  Hebrew/ and  mthouteven 
a  nice  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  which  he  wielded  with 
so  much  force.^  Hampered  by  the  traditional  misconceptions 
which  had  already  been  introduced  into  many  passages,  he 
yet  keeps  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from  vain  d^jgmatism 
and  baseless  allegory.*  There  are  fewer  errors  and  vagaries 
in  his  writings  than  in  those  of  any  one  of  the  Fathers.  Hia 
manly  mora!  nature,  trained  in  a  life  of  activity  and  struggle, 
his  noble  and  commanding  individuality,  his  oratorical  power, 
his  habit  of  studying  every  passage  as  a  w^holoi  his  general 
principle  of  eliciting  instead  of  introducmg  a  meaning,*  his 
exquisitely  genial  sympathy,^  bis  frank  recognition  of  the 
human  element  in  Scripture,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  personality  of  its  writers/^  justly  earn  for  him  the  place 
which  Dante  assigns  to  him  in  the  Paradise,  between  Nathan 
the  Seer  and  St,  Anselni,  as  one  wlio  '*  spoke  before  kings 
and  was  not  ashamed/'  ^ 

*'  19  titan  profeta  rmetropolftaiio 
CMsoatomo  ed  Anselmo.*' 


*  He  was  dcppinltnt  mainly  on  the  Seventy,  but  soiuctimes  refers  (without 
natne)  to  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  and  AnuiJa. 

*  He  makes  however  excelli'iit  gmmraatical  remarks  on  Joho  xii.  39  ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17  ;  Gal.  L  18,  iv.  6,  v.  15 ;  Eph.  1.  10.  See  Dr.  Sandav  in  The  Exjmitor, 
xii  134  ff. 

*  He  recognises  aJlt^gory  in  tkemj  (Hiym.  in  1  Cor.  xxxiz.)  bat  for  the  moet 
part  avoids  it  in  practice  (see  Forster^  Chrysost..  in  9eincn  FerhiUtniset  tc 
p.  21  ;  Diestel,  p.   135,) 

*  In  i§ai.  V.  3  and  ri 

*  **  Hia  chfirm  lies  in  hia  habit  and  hia  power  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
minds  of  others."  Newman,  AnetetU  StiirUSt  chap,  v.  lie  funiishes  beanti- 
fal  illostrations  from  the  notes  of  the  Catena  AureOf  on  the  narrative  of  the 
TTansfigiiration. 

■  See  his  notes  on  Ps.  Ixiv,  and  Horn,  in  1  Cor,  xxix. 
^  P^rad,  xii  136. 
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Yet  lie  was  no  ecclesiastical  statesman  like  St.  Amtrose. 
He  desired  far  more  to  see  Chiistianity  domiQate  in  the  indi- 
Tidtial  heart  than  to  see  priests  lording  it  over  the  heritage  of 
God.  No  one  of  the  Fathers  insists  so  constantly  on  the 
importance  of  studying  Scripture  for  personal  instruction.  He 
adopts,  but  genenilly  with  sobriety,  the  mystic  sense,^  He 
held,  but  did  not  abuse,  the  doctrine  of  **  accommodation, '* 
and  he  combined  his  view  of  inspiration  with  a  free  admission 
of  obvious  limitatir>ns.2  His  discussion  of  discrepancies  en- 
titles him  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  "  Harmonistic/* 
but  his  highest  merit  is  the  skill  with  which  he  develops  the 
literal  sense  by  a  study  of  tlie'context»^  and  a  regard  for  the 
usage  of  special  words,*  He  held  that  the  larger  part  of 
Scripture  was  perfectly  *'  perspicuous"  and  that  the  only 
aids  required  for  its  comprehension  were  a  willing  heart,  the 
guidance  of  tlie  wise,  and  the  lielp  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
The  superiority  of  the  Antiochene  over  the  Alexandrian 
method  may  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  sober,  moral, 
practical  manner  in  which  Chrysostom  treats  the  subject 
of  the  Fall/  and  the  way  in  which  the  same  topic  is  handled 
by  a  genuine  Origenist  like  Gregory  of  Nvf^sa. 

XL  But  great  aa  were  the  services  of  Chrysostom,  his  in- 
fluence on  the  Biblical  studies  of  succeeding  ages  was  less 
powerful  than  that  of  Jerome.  Jerome  was  the  Origen  of  the 
Western  Chnrch.  The  great  hennit  of  Bethlehem  had  less 
genius  than  Augustine,  less  purity  and  loftiness  of  character 
than  Ambrose,  less  sovereign  good  sense  and  steadfastness 
than  Chrysostom,  less  keenness  of  insight  and  consistency 
of  courage  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;®   but  in  learning 


'  He  j^vftfl  his  via  nudia  theory  on  Pi.  xlvi*     ri  rt  alfr&ijr^  voovvr^t  koI  rh 

elf  iAAflK  Kfy6^(i^<L  iarty.     This  indt^fiiiiteneas  is  at  any  rate  better  than  baec- 
less  fancies. 
'  Sue  If  am,  in  Matt.  26  ;  Boh  ringer,  Chrynoni.  p.  15S» 

•  r^v  kKO\ovBi(Uf  raiy  tlp^ipiivtity. 

•  **  ErhiitX"  said  Luther,  who  ndmireJ  htm  more  tlitiu  any  of  the  Fathers, 
**  senmnf  litcraliff  cler  thut's,  da  iflt  Lebenj  Kraft,  tiud  Wiihreit  driunen." 

•  ffom,  in  Gen.  xviL 
'  Apal.  Cs  Rujtn.  ili.  6.     "  Ego  |ihilo8ophna,  rhetor^  grunmatictUt  diakefij 

cos,  Htibjueufl,  Graecua,  LfttinnB,  triliuguis.'* 
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and  versatile  talent  he  was  superior  to  them  all.  Deeply  as 
he  was  indebted  to  Origen,  he  surpassed  him  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  coiicep*tion  as  to  what  the  true  function  of  an  exegete 
should  be.  He  was  not  a  deep  theologian ;  he  was  not  a 
great  moralist;  he  was  an  excessively  faulty  saint;  bnt  his 
wide  learning,  his  intense  and  eloquent  style,  his  literary 
skill,  his  philohigical  attainments,  the  use  which  he  made  of 
Jewish  authorities,  the  combination  of  a  fiery  tind  passionate 
nature  with  immense  and  many-sided  ability,  the  indomit- 
able inrlostry  with  which  he  continued  to  produce  volume 
after  volume  during  years  full  of  sickness,  controversy,  endless 
correspondence,  ascetic  exercises,  and  barbarian  invasion,^ 
enabled  him  to  render  services  to  the  study  of  Scripture  such 
as  are  approached  by  Origen  alone.  As  regards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment especially  no  comments  were  so  useful  to  generations 
of  subsequent  commentators  as  those  which  they  borrowed 
wholesale  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Jerome.  Those 
writings  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  so  illuminated 
by  flaslies  of  epigram  and  passion  that  not  one  page  of  them 
is  duU.2 

i.  Foremost  among  his  services  must  be  placed  the  Yulgate 
translation.'  No  doubt  it  is  an  easy  task  to  point  out  the 
defects  and  errors  of  that  version,  and  critics  like  Simon  and 
Clericus  have  ventured  to  speak  with  contempt  about  Jerome's 
knowledge  of  liebrew*  U  would  of  course  be  unjust  to 
compare  it  with  that  critical  knowledge  which  can  be  obtained 
by  modern  scholars  with  the  help  of  grammars  and  lexicons. 

*  He  wrote  daily  Icttera  to  Pmiln  and  Eustocliiiim,  Catal.  13r».  "  Ciii  jn^Is 
advcrtnis  nialos  imgiia^  perpetuurni|ue  certaiiuoi,'*  snya  Snip.  Spvltus,  who 
stayed  six  months  with  liiiii  jit  BtUileh^m  {Bi/tl.  i.  4).  Ho  adds  ''Totua 
uojper  in  lectione,  ioiuB  in  liltris  est;  non  die,  non  uocte  requiesoit ;  dot 
legit  aljmiid  semiwr,  aiit  armbit/' 

*  In  Jerome  and  in  Tertullian  mny  ba  found  a  fire  wbicli  is  wanting  even  in 
Cicero.  See  Eraarans,  £}ip.  v.  19  ;  Ozanam  {flinL  tU  hi  CiTilisaL  ehrSl,  iL  100) 
caUb  him  *'  Le  maitre  de  la  prose  chr^tienne  pour  tons  leaaiiclea  suivftna."  See 
Zockler,  ifiermt.  pp.  323'34«>. 

'  On  the  Vulgate  translation  aod  its  liis^li  importance  see  Hod y,  De  T6xi. 
Bihl,  ;  Kouth  (quoted  in  Exprntor,  xii.  217).  Tho  articles  on  the  Vidgate  by 
Weatcott  in  Sniith^s  Didionary^  and  Fhtzjchc  in  Ht-rzog,  xvii.  422,  are  of 
gTRflt  value. 

^  U  was  impossible  for  him  with  tho  acanty  appUaiicc*  within  bis  reach  to 
Aitftin  to  A  thoroughly  crUical  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
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Jerome,  though  he  could  speak  and  understand  Hebrew, 
was  not  a  Hebrew  scholiir  in  the  same  sense  as  Gesenius,  or 
Ewald,  or  Delitzsch^  Bat  we  must  remember  that  he 
could  only  learn  it  viva  vme^  without  any  other  assistance 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  without  vowel  points  or  dia- 
critical marks,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Jew^s,  whose  visits  to 
him  were  an  object  of  such  deep  suspicion  alike  to  Cliristians 
and  to  their  o\vu  countrymen  that  they  often  had  to  be  made 
in  secret,^  Jyrlged  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age,  Jerome's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  probably  more  thorough  than  that 
of  all  the  other  Fathers.  It  is  to  the  credit  both  of  his 
diligence  and  his  courage  that  he  should  have  devoted  twenty- 
three  years  (A.D.  382  to  405)  to  a  task  so  formidable,  and  one 
which  exposed  him  to  such  rude  animadversions  as  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.^  It  is  still  more  to  his  credit 
that  he  should  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  resting  content 
with  the  endlessly  variant  and  corrupted  copies  of  the  many 
old  and  incorrect  Latin  versions,*  and  should  have  dared  to 


1  See  "Hebrew  Learuing*'  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  qf  Chridian  Jlio' 
graphy, 

*  One  of  his  teachers  was  Hill  el,  brother  of  R.  Jiidnh  II.,  and  f^nmdsoii  of 
R.  Judnb  the  Holy.  His  chief  teacher  was  the  learned  Hnr-Aruna.  Sp. 
Ixixiv.  §  4.  "Quo  Ittborv,  f]im  pretio  Baraninam  noctnrnnm  hahiu  dootortm  ; 
timebat  euim  Jodaeos  et  mihi  alteram  exhibebat  Kicodetnum."  Rufinuav 
ApoLW.  12.  **  J?ffraWw7W,  ejus  do  Synagoga  mngistrtiin,"  He  also  alludes 
to  a  llabbi  at  Lydila^  whose  teaching;  was  very  ex  pen  si  re^  and  another  from 
Tiberiaj,  Pra^f.  in  Oset ;  Fntrf^in  Chron.;  in  Effaiam^  x\n.  10  ;  xxii,  1,  Jtc 
It  is  from  the  Haggada  that  he  gets  the  reudering,  "  in  ig^te  Cbaldaeoram,*' 
for  "mUrof  the  Cbaldees,*'  Gen.  xi,  28. 

•  Hia  **ptus  labor  ffd  pcriaiiomr  profstiviptio^'  waa  nndertaken  at  tli« 
reqin?8t  of  Damasua  (t  384).     See  Clencua,  Qtiat^tt.  Uieron,  (1700). 

^  Keuaa,  Gcsch.  d,  N.  T,  §§  449,453.  Engektoa»  ffwrtmymiw  (17»7)  ; 
Schrock,  K.  G,  xi.  SI  sqq.  Ht^complaioabitterly  of  the  abuse  to  which  he  wu 
irabjected.  Prat/,  in  Evajig.  ad  Dumagtim.  He  defended  his  ahandoiuneat 
of  the  Seviqity  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  the  Chnrch  liad  done  m  in  iirefpmng 
Theodotimfs  vemoii  of  Daniel ;  (2)  the  Apostles  often  referred  tO|the  Hebrew  ; 
(3)  the  Seventy  lind  altered  Messianic  XNissages.  Prarf,  in  Gen,  "Keacio 
qnis  primus  auctor  70  celhilas  Alexandriae  mendacio  Buoextruxerit**  Comm. 
in  Mirk.  ii.  9.  "lutcrpretatio  LXX.  (ii  tamei)  hXX,  est,  Jcdephtia  euim 
Bt'Hbit  quinqne  tantum  libros  ab  eis  tran§liito«)/*  Pmrr\  in  PamJip.  "70 
cellnlas  t^Uiie  vulco  sine  aut'trnre  jactantur,**  Soe  too  Prnf/.  in  Zkin.  lib.  ii.  ; 
in  litifitt,  33  ;  Ziickkr,  355,  He*  had  to  sutler  from  incessant  attacks  of 
ObscurantiatSr  and  wa»  annoyed  b}'  the  timid  warnings  of  Auf^ustine,  and  the 
cnriouBstoiy  about  the  African  bishop  who  read  "  hedera  "  for  "  cucnrbita,"  in 
Jonah.  Augustine  seems  to  have  thought  that  venerable  error  was  better  than 
new  truth  in  matters  of  tranalationi  and  !lio  strange  reception  given  to  the 
Bevlaed  Version  shows  that  many  still  share  his  views.    See  Ang.  Ep,  B2, 
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translate  directly  from  the  Hebrew  ami  not  from  the  lialf- 
tleified  Septuagint^  He  mercilessly  exposed  the  fahles 
which  invented  for  the  work  of  the  Seventy  an  inspired 
•authority.  He  sets  aside  the  pseudo-Aristeas.and  thinks  that 
only  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  under  Ptolemy  I,  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  nge,  ahke  io  knowledge  and  foresight,  and 
centuries  after  his  death  inspiration  WiLS  clnimed  ibr  his  own 
work  which  had  heen  originally  received,  Hke  all  new  versions, 
with  suspicion  and  abuse.^ 

ii.  Another  of  his  services  was  the  extent  to  which  he  helped 

clear  the  views  of  the  Church  respecting  the  Canon.  In 
ipite  of  the  wavering  phrases  which  characterise  every 
branch  of  Ins  labours,  he  drew  a  marked  line  between  the 
apocryjjhal  and  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^^  while 
he  absolutely,  and  even  contemptuously,  rejected  the  extra- 
canonical  Christian  \vri tings  which  had  sometimes  heen 
]>laced  on  a  level  with  the  genuine  works  of  Apostles  and 
Evangelists, 

iii.  It  must  further  be  put  down  to  hi^  credit  tliat  he  almost 
equalled  the  School  of  Antioch  in  the  care  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  develop  the  literal  and  historic  sense.  It  is 
owing  to  Ids  diligence  in  carrying  out  this  endeavour,  and 
the  information  on  many  t-opies  which  he  wtvs  able  to  obtain, 
ihat  his  commentaries  are  to  this  day  more  necessary  to  the 

xpositor  tlian  those  of  any  other  of  the  Fathers.  He  was 
lao  one  of  the  earliest  to  collect  hermeneutic  materials  as  a 
^uide  to  the  significance  of  each  separate  book. 

But  against  these  high  merits  must  be  sot  the  four  serii>U3 
ra whacks  of  overhaste,  second-hand u ess,  vehement  prejutlice, 
and  incessant  vacillation. 

a.  Of  his  own  ba>ste  he  has  given  us  repented  proofs,  which 
e  the  form  of  excuseSt"*     In  his  various  prefaces  he  tells  us 

I  85  I  Hlftttseiit  AvmtKiinux^  84.     AtipiHtine  says,  **Latinoriim  intprprettitn 
iulinitA  varietag."     De  Dttdr,  ChnM.  ii.  2. 
^  In  point  of  fact,  liowevpr,  lie  nwln  large  nse  *jf  the  Septofti^nt,  m  woll 
B  of  the  version  of  Syinranclma  and  othtrs.     ^  MoriruiA,  Exerc,  Mihl.  vi  12. 
'  Si'i*  hift  n^iiinrka  on  4  Esdms  in  his  letter  to  Vigilntituiii. 
*  Thest*  rxeuaes  orciir  very  frt'qupntly  in  his  l<4ter».     He  wonld  hnve  done 
ettcr  to  follow  the  rule  of  MarcuEi  AuicIiiiB,  who  IclU  U3  that  he  ]iad  learnt 
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tliat  he  wrote,  or  rather  dictated,  his  commentary  ^  on  the 
Galatkns  at  the  rate  of  lOOO  lines  a  clay,  so  fast  that  he 
could  not  keep  in  bis  memory  either  the  order  of  the  words 
or  of  the  meaning.  He  says  that  his  comment  on  St. 
Matthew  was  written  during  the  fortnight  of  recovery  from  a 
severe  illness,  and  that  in  reading  it  be  hardly  seemed  to  be 
reading  his  own  wort.^  He  tells  his  correspondents  that  he 
took  three  days  to  translate  the  three  reputed  books  of 
Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs* 
though  he  was  at  the  time  aegroiatiofic  fractiis.  Similar 
excuses  occur  in  other  prefaces.  In  his  comment  on  Isaiah 
he  speaks  of  the  swiftness  of  his  dictation,  and  in  that  on 
Obadiah  he  says  that  he  dictated  whatever  came  first  to  his 
lips.  In  one  passage  he  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
way  in  which,  if  he  did  but  stop  to  think,  his  secretary 
rebuked  him  by  his  supercilious  silence,  relaxed  the  grasp  of 
his  fingers  on  the  pen,  wrinkled  his  forehead,  and  by  every 
gesture  of  his  body  proclaimed  that  he  had  come  for  no 
purpose.  This  careless  haste,  to  use  his  own  recurrent 
phrase  didare  quodaiTiqim  in  huccam  vcnerit,^  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  in  other  respects  he  took  the  utmost  pains. 
He  visited  Constantinople  to  hear  Gregory  of  Nuzianzns,  and 
Alexandria  to  profit  b}'  the  insight  of  Didymus  the  Blind. 
Nor  did  he  ever  spare  himself  expense.  He  disbursed  large 
suras  to  secure  Hebrew  teaching,  and  he  emptied  his  purse 
to  buy  the  works  of  Origen  * 

from  the  Platoniat  Alexander  •*  nerertosayitiftletter  that  I  have  no  Icisnr**/* 
i.  12,  In  his  letter  to  raalinoa  ho  makes  a  series  of  futilt*  excuses  which 
pm€-ticftlly  ravan  that  he  did  not  mean  to  hold  himself  i-eiiirmBtMe  for  what 
ho  said  in  his  hasty  lettcre— "  Non  inihi  debea  imputare  Bed  tibi,  et  imj\*rtta4 
notjfrittrujfi  Hbrariorumquc  mcwrirw," 

*  He  calie  it  "commaticam  interpretandi  pppTiUB."  The  244  verses  of  Tobit, 
the  339  of  Judith,  octnipied  him  butaainglf!  day,  **  Hicronymtta  kl>onititiflsi- 
mus  et  deaudutissiinus/"     Not  leer,  Virr,  Uh 

'  Kp^  73,  mi  Evajigdum,  c.  10  ;  Prarf,  in  MaUhmm. 

*  Frar/,  in  libb,  Sahm,  At  the  close  of  hi.^  letter  to  Fabiola  (Ixiv.  J}e 
Vt9k mccrdotali)  hesajji  (§  23),  *' Satis  intelli^ens  nifigiii  me  loqiiemli  im[»etii, 
qtjAin  jtidicio  SGnbentk  Huere,  et  more  torreiitia  turbidum  proferru  stT- 
ftionetn." 

*  See  Zoekler,  377. 

'  Ep.  84,  ad  Pammach.  et  Oeean,  |  S.  '*  Nostnun  numopiuin  cbAitie 
Alexaitdrinae  evacuanttit** 
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k  It  was  partly  due  to  tliis  want  of  reflexion  and  this  hurried 
voluminoiisness  of  production  that  Jerome's  method  is  too 
much  that  of  a  compiler.  He  tells  us  ^  that  in  many  of  his 
commeutaries  his  way  was  to  read  the  previous  com  men ts 
of  Origen  (whom  he  generally  mentions  first),  Apollinaris, 
Hippolytus,  Irenaeus,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Eusebiiis  of  Cae- 
sarea,  Theophihis  of  Antioch^  Theodore  of  Heracica,  Hilary, 
Victorinus,  Fortunatianus,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Acacius, 
Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Didymus  (whom,  in  allusion  to  his 
hiindness,  he  calls  Vidtrnicm  fneujii),  and  then  to  dictate  as  fast 
as  he  could  what  might  be  accepted,  either  as  his  own  or  not 
his  own,  as  tlie  reader  ehose.^  Hg  makes  his  liumility  the 
excuse;  but  he  had  a  sufficiently  high  and  clear  conception  of 
the  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  feel  that  "he  thus  laid  himself 
open  to  the  just  criticism  of  his  antagonist  Rufinus, 

€,  Of  the  bitterness  of  liis  prejudices  we  need  say  but 
little.  It  appears  in  every  line  of  his  controversial  writings, 
in  which,  with  the  vain  excuse  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  saying  a  thing  doctrinally  (SoY/tart^oj^)  and  sayiog  it 
controversially  {yvfipaariKmsfj.he  too  often  "  throws  truth  and 
decency  to  the  winds/'^  He  was  avowedly  guilty  of  the  base 
modem  view  that  controversial  works  have  no  other  object  than 
to  win  an  immediate  victory.  To  this  end  he  often  indulges 
in  a  style  of  interprcta,tion  which  he  theoretically  repudiates.* 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  grossly  sophistical  than  his 
way  of  distorting  Scripture  to  support  his  favourite  monachal 
theory  of  virginity  in  his  furious  arguments  against  Jovinian. 


*  Prooem*  in  Rpk.  Jpitime'a  viewt  as  to  the  duty  of  an  erpoaitor  niay  he 
seen  in  h\»  Ep.  57,  (id  Pnmmachiuin  ("Lili^Ihis  de  opt  i  mo  gen  ere  inttTprc- 
tandi  Bcripturas ")  and  in  hia  uUBwer  to  Uunnius.  They  are  Dot  go  good  as 
thoso  of  AugUJttiTje,  tliovigh  he  aurpsisstd  Aogusl ino  as  n  coiniiientator, 

»  Sjp.  73,  ad  EvoTfffdum,  §  2  ;  Ep.  119,  ad  Mhurv.  rt  Ahj:.  ;  Ep.  70,  mi 
Mnqn^iimt  §§  4,  5,  where  he  quotes  tJiutythrtc  Greek  and  eight  Latiij  Fathera. 
Zockler,  154.  An  iinmfTiJie  mass  of  aiinient  KxegeticaJ  mailer  haw  pmshed. 
See  Diestel,  ilO.  In  his  Prooctn,  inMalL  Jtjrouiesays  tbtit  he  haduo  Lime  to 
tfiid  the  older  writers. 

*  Donaldson,  Jp^-ttoh  FiUhrrs^  iL  1&. 

*  Tlitiij  Ivf  constantly  viohites  the  jidiinrrilde  riilo  whirh  he  Inys  clown  in  hitf 
letter  to  FanliTaie  **  not  to  distort  cxpresaioua  and  wrest  roluctaiit  Scriptt?re 
into  agreement  with  one*s  own  fi^ntiea.*'  Ep,  53,  §  7.  Comp»  Bp,  48,  §  16. 
(t  rsfer  throughout  to  Vallarai^a  edition.) 

Q  2 
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His  Violence. 


When  Jovinian  appeals  to  tlie  primal  command  "  Increaso 
and  multiply,"  Jerome  aiiswersj  tliat  **  Marriages  fill  eattli,  but 
virginity  tills  Pjiradii^e ;"  tliat  the  second  day  of  creation  was 
the  only  one  of  which  it  is  not  said  that  "  God  saw  that  it 
was  good;''  and  that  jdl  the  aniioals  which  eotercd  two  and 
two  into  the  ark  were  unclean.-^  When  Jovinian  urges  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  full  of  the  idua  of  marriage,  Jerome 
answers  hy  an  allegorical  interpretation  in  which  the 
mountain  of  mynh  means  those  who  mortify  their  bodies, 
and  the  hill  of  Lihaoiis  means  fltxiks  of  virgins,  Agaui, 
when  he  is  arguing  against  Vigi  Ian  tins,  the  Protestant  uf 
the  fifth  century,  whom  ia  his  usual  style  of  abuse  he  calls 
Dorm  i  tan  this,  he  mges  against  his  objection  to  the  adoiation 
of  relioa  by  quoting  the  reference  to  the  angels  in  the  tomb 
of  Gethsernanei  and  the  verse  *'  Precious  in  the  sight  of  tlie 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saiots."  If  he  has  to  get  over  t!ie 
fact  that  St.  Peter  was  married,  he  does  so  in  one  place  by 
the  re  ma  I  k  that  Pf  ter  had  "  washed  off  the  filth  of  marriage 
in  the  blood  of  martyrdom*'^  (a  remark  which,  disgracefully 
anti-scriptural  as  it  is,  was  the  delight  of  the  mediaeval 
monks),  ^  and  sometimes  by  the  impudent  fable  that  Peter 
left  his  wife  with  bis  nets  and  his  fishing-boat.*  If  he  wishes 
to  explain  away  the  Gospel  passages  ab^mt  "  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord/'  he  does  so  by  inventing  a  theory  that  they  were 
His  cousins,  which  he  himself  drops  when  it  has  served  his 
immediate  purpose.  Jerome  knew  better  than  this;  but  he 
boldly  defends  his  own  perversions  by  misrepresenting  the 
method  of  St.  Pauh  who  (he  says)  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
in  an  astute  and  dissimuliting  way.^ 

d  But  Jerome  a  most  serious  fault,  which  no  doubt  is  in 
great  nieaF.ure  the  outcome  of  these  other  faults,  is  his  total 
lack  of  exegetic  decision.     He  shows  again  and  again,  both 

1  C.  Jovin.  i.  16. 
>  C\  Jopin.  i  26. 

*  I'ei  Damiaii.  D^  prrf*:ct.  MonncK  (Zockler,  p.  20]). 

*  Ep.  lis,  §  4,  ad  Jul  tan.     Cum  rtii  earn  ft  vnrieula  dtrtXiqwii, 

*  No  olhtT  epith<?t  tliaii  dc^iliiniihU  cuq  be  a^pplied  to  Jerome^s  controv<?r9i(il 
laiiguai^,  and  fcia  whr>le  degradmg  style  of  Atitii^e  miil  Scri|iture  misrepresenta- 
tion in  liis  wrangles  with  Joviuiiu*  Vi-^Ountius,  HufimiB,  and  Uulvidlas. 
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in  detnils  and  in  principles,  tlie  vacillations  of  a  hasty 
and  timid  eclecticism.  In  the  Vulgate  he  is  content  to 
leave  uncorrected  renderings  wLich  he  declared  to  be 
erroneous,  such  as  ^'  ApprdttndUe  disviplmam''  for  '*  Adcrate 
Filium  **  in  Psahn  ii.  12/  and  in  Psalm  cxxvii.  4  ^^Jilii 
cj^cussorum'*  for  '^Jilu  juvenluti^J'  the  meaning  accepted  by 
At|nila^  Symmacljus,  and  Tbeodotion.^  We  can  never  be 
certiiin  what  Jerome  is  likely  to  say,  because  he  constantly 
contradicts  himself.  He  sometitnes  extols  Aquila^  sometimes 
abusus  him.  At  one  time  he  praises  Origen  wjtli  fervour,  at 
another  he  seems  anxious  to  repudiate  him  altogether.^  He 
sometimes  quotes  the  Sept u n gin t  tr^nnslators  as  inspired 
prophets,  and  sometimes  all  but  treats  them  with  contempt. 
He  spealcs  uf  the  Jews  sometimes  with  reasonable  tolerance, 
sometimes  with  blind  hatred.  In  one  Epistle  he  says  that 
at  the  liesurrection  many  of  the  spirits  of  them  that  slept 
*'  were  seen  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  "  *  in  another  he  says 
that  "we  are  not  in  this  place  to  think  of  the  heavenly 
Jenisalem  as  many  persons  ridiculously  suppose/'*  He  was 
himself  so  conscious  of  tliese  inconsistencies  that  he  quotes 
the  verse  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  that  is  in 
one  book  of  Scripture,  let  us  fly  to  other  cities,  Le.  to  other 
volumes,"  ^ 

1  Jdv.  Itufmum,  Hb.  i.  19;  *'Qiiiil  igittir  perctvvi,  qui  in  commpntanoHsj 
obi libf^iiAs est diss<'ixti"li,  dix^-i^m  'ndointi?  HJiiin*/ in  ipso  rorporcutt  violtntufi 
vMt'rer  iiitMrpres  ot  Jadtiipno  rftluruniiU?  knriim  daivm  *  fliiorBt»  pure,  »ive  elccte,' 
41ICKI  Amulfi  «]iioque  et  Symmiiclias  trnTi-sLLjlt-niiit  ?  **    Seu  Zr*.  klf-r,  p.  3«3,  n. 

'  A.V,  'Srhildn-n  of  "tint  youth,"  i.e.  m\\%  of  early  nmrrieil  fife,  LXX. 
ol  vtcX  rSiv  iKT^fTivayft,4yt>)iy,  Ep,  34,  ad  MarceUiim^  %  3,  '"^  Ubi  uoa  halwrnus 
ificu£fitu4':r/iiiitJtonitti"kc.  Af|uila  *^  jilli  puhrriaJam*^  Symm,  Theodot 
^Hi  JutYtUtitis,  On  this  subject  mc  R.  Simon,  Hht.  CriL  */r*»  VerHion^  du 
N.T.  C3ip.  vii.  ;  ErfiHini  SrHoL  in  Uh.  Eier.  adr,  HdviiL^  ami  Zookler,  p.  123. 

^  nnlintis  siiys  that  Jernnw  had  traTislattMl  mnre  than  seTeuty  homilctic 
bnoks  of  Origen,  Set*  his  J?///?.  62,  ad  TranqutlL^  nnd  33.  ad  Pfmlam.  Joromc 
srtVH  *'  In  Orifieiie  rairaniqr  scientiam  Sciipturaruoi,  et  tam(;n  Oogmiitum  nmi 
recipimus  falsitatcin,"  c,  Htt^f.  vi,  27. 

*  Ep,  mi  Hrlifuhyr.  60,  §  3,  *"■  Et  visa  sunt  in  coelesti  Jonwttlem.'*  Origen, 
Eusebtus,  and  ihlary  wen?  of  this  o[>iiiif>u, 

*  Ep  46,  §  7.     **Noc  stutini  Hterosolyma  codestta,  skut  pltrique  ridicuh 
hitr*in(ur,  in  hoc  loco  inhdligitnr/* 

_    ■  Cmnm.  in  MnU,  x.  tJ3  ;  for  mma  of  his  mbtakes  nnd  Bclf-coTitww!iption9 

"see  Dtiilli>,  bk,  li    c  4,  and  (Silly  a  Vigihtntin.%  pp.  25?-270.     To  takts  an 

instance  uitlj  m  hieh  we  arc  ftirnitiar  in  modern  djiy«  :— wJit'n  a  Biwhop  di«- 

Agieea  with  >uu  '* Nihil  intL^rt^at  inter  Pri'sbytt-nim  et  Episcopum  ;  "  but  whca 

he  agrees  with  you  '*  ApOHtoloruni  locum  Episcopi  teaeut  "* 
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Mis  Views, 


iv,  UnfortuDately,  this  wavering  spirit  of  the  Imsty  and 
prejudiced  compiler  vitiates  much  of  bis  work.  He  abounds 
in  isolated  remarks  of  the  utmost  courage  and  value.  ^  Had 
he  kept  bis  own  principles  steadily  in  view  he  might  have 
saved  the  study  of  Scripture  from  a  thousand  years  of 
retardation ;  but  unhappily  liis  principles  had  no  stability, 
and  were  constantly  set  at  nought  by  a  more  contiigiuus 
practice, 

V.  It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  to  say  what  he  really 
thought,  if  he  thought  anytliing  distinctly,  about  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers.  At  one  time  he  criticises  them 
with  all  the  freedom  of  an  Ewald,  and  even  of  a  Seuiler:^  at 
another  he  speaks  as  if  every  word  they  had  ever  uttered 
were  so  mysterious  and  supernatural  that  even  their  con- 
tradictory statements  were  equally  trne.^  He  throws  up  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  as  hopeless,  and  olTers  no  explanation, 
except  the  possibility  of  a  corrupted  text,  for  the  difficulties 
and  c*>ntr;uliction9  which  he  saw  in  it.*  He  freely  points  out 
erroi-s  in  (juot^xtion  and  reference.^  He  criticises  the  style  of 
St.  Paul  with  perfect  freedom,  and  ventures  to  talk  about  bis 
barbarisms,  cilicisms,  and  solecisms,  trivialities,  inefficient 
proofs,  and  want  of  taste.®     He  points  out  that  in  Greek  and 


^  Se«*,  for  instfmiie,  his  remark  on  the  ongiiml  identity  of  Presbyters  and 
Bishops  (in  Matt.  xvi.  19)»  and  on  the  Power  of  the  Keys*  by  misiuid  erst  and* 
in^  which  he  ssi'^^a  that  Bishops  assunit;  the  pride  of  I'hariieea,  Aud  thiuk  th»t 
they  can  condemn  the  iuijoeent  and  ahsnlvi*  the  ^mitj  ^*  qaum  upud  Dmtm 
non  grnfrrUm  ititmrdotuiJk  sed  rcorUTii  vita  quacratur.*' 

'  Comin.  in  E^4h,  xi  ;  in  Jer,  xxi  2  ;  Ep,  21,  f  13.  **  Haec  si  fleonndum 
literam  intelligiinus,  uonue  ridicnla  sunt  I  " 

*  This  dis4'ivjhineY  between  noofinal  theories  and  antiirtl  practice  ie  sern  iu 
many  of  the  greatest  fathers.  From  Justin  Murtyrt  Irt^nfttiis,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Jeronie,  Chrysostoni  niid  Anf:jiis.ttii<%  not  to  tnentinn  other  writers,  may 
be  ooHected  not  a  hw  pflssages  whith  not  oidy  freely  tidniit  th^'hum^m element 
in  Scriptun\  but  even  attribtite  imtnorality  and  inijiropriity  to  many  pARAogea 
taken  Hterully  ;  and  in  sneh  instances  tJiey  nsnally  apply*  in  (»  very  aiml<?ift 
manner,  a  wrong  meaning  of  the  phrase  *Hhe  letter  kilhth,"  'Alleji^iy 
therefore  is  practieflily  due  to  rationulieio,  Lt.  the  atlribnting  to  Seripttiie 
senses  other  than  tlioae  which  ita  word*  convey.  See  Tliolmk  tranhhiled  in 
Joufi^.  focr.  Lii,  July  1863,     Ni'imdei\  Uhd.  tif  PoctHnfj*^  L  2S0. 

*  Bee  Ep,  72,  §5.  *'Quid  enini  protlest  hjterere  in  litera  et  vfl  ticripUma 
'frrorem  vel  annonim  neriem  talumniari  qiium  manifest iHsimo  scribotxir  Lxlera 
ocadit  f " 

*  On  Mark  L  2  :  ii.  25  ;  Malt  xxvii  S>  j  Fp.  R7,  ad  Pammmh.  f|  7-9. 

*  £p,  121,  ad  Afgaa,  7-11 ;  Comm,  \n  Acts  xxvL  6  ;  Gal,  UL  1 ;  It.  2i  j 
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Hebrew  the  plural  of  **  seed  "  has  a  totally  different  sense  from 
tlie  singular,^  and  tbat  hcrUh  never  means  "  will,"  ^  j{^^  ^oines 
to  tlie  extraordijxary  conclui^ion  that^  the  Galatians  being 
foolisli,  St.  Paul  makes  liimsdf  foolish  by  %vay  of  accommoda- 
tion to  their  infirmities,  and  wrote  what  would  liave  offended 
the  wise  if  be  hnd  oot  premised  the  phrase,  "I  speak  as  a 
man."  ^  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  carried  away 
by  his  emotions,  and  as  being  unable  to  express  profound 
thoughts  in  an  alien  tongue.*  Yet  in  other  passages  he 
uses  the  current  commonplaces  of  the  theology  of  his  day, 
and  though  he  talks  of  some  narratives  as  improper  and 
iinpossible^  says  that  there  are  mysteries  in  every  word  of 
Huly  Writ,  and  that  it  was  written  throughout  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.^  He  does  not  make  the  smallest  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate his  tax  expressions  with  his  orthntlox  assertions.  The 
latter  indicate  his  traditional  profession,  the  former  his  real 
belief.^ 

vi.  Once  more,  he  is  at  complete  variance  with  himself  on 
the  subject  of  allegory.  He  complains  of  Origen  that  '*  he 
mistook  liis  own  subjectivity  for  ecclesiastical  mysteries  "  yet 
says  himself,  *' Siufjula  scriptural  verba  singula  sacramcnta 
sunty  ^   In  many  places  he  entirely  disparages  allegory  as  mere 


vL  2  ;  Eph,  in.  3»  8  ;  Ziickler,   '1'29-431.     He  snya  that  St.   Pnul  sometimes 
wrote   ffcrnwjui   trivii^      See   £p*    12l),    ad  Mcdik    qu.    11  ;    £p,  ad  Alyaa, 
qu.  10, 
^  Comm.  in  GaL  iv.  24.  *  Comm  in  Qal,  iii  15. 

*  Kothing  ift  ho  ^rohsly  ofToiisive  among  .Teronie'ii  many  fauUa  as  hia 
lieUtif  in  tJti'  jMTniissibiHty  of  a/iihitfis  dispriLsaiivn  which  be  ht^trayed  in  the 
shocking  tht^ory  that  the  scene  betweea  St,  I'ftul  and  St,  FvMv  at  Antioch  wim 
coUuiiive  "ut  hyiFOcrisis  conceptvonis  hypocrisi  emend  are  tur."  He  say*  of 
St.  Piinl^  **  quam  artifex,  qoAm  prudeiis,  quain  dissimnlfttor  sit  fjtia  (juod 
agit'*  Si^e  his  letter  to  fuiinujUL'bius  in  iltrfence  of  hia  li*t*atisu  Eifrainst  Jovinian  ; 
and  the  h no  criticism  of  Airifustine  Ep.  ad  Bkron,  de  nprehitim  Pdro.  On 
thti  Imrm  done  by  tliia  doctrine  of  '* accommodation**  ficu  Bibof,  D&  Ecoii&mia 
Patriim^  and  Colendgf,  The  Frvnfif  Ess.  v. 

*  In  GfiL  y.  1*2.  **  Nee  ndrum  esse  si  apoatolns^  ut  homo,  et  ad  hue  vnsculo 
clansus  inhrmo,  videnfiqufl  alium  h^gpm  iti  corpore  stio  .  .  .  seme  I  futi-it  hoc 
lociitys,  &a"  Ami  a^^nin,  *'  Ju  vcrnwculo  sermozie  doctissimna,  profuiidosj 
uensus  Jtliena  lin^na  expiiniiTe  non  valebat,'^     Comm,  in  Til, 

*  In  MnU.  XXI.  L  ^*  UbinmtiiHa  rdtMrpUudin^^mhaheiU  vcl  imjpofiaibilUaUm 
mi  altioru  tiansmiHimiir. "     Com  p.  Com  wi.  in  Gal.  v.  1*2. 

°  Comm.  in  Evh.  iii.  &  ;  in  Miek.   vii,   7  :  Ep,  27,  I ;  in  Etmiam^  29  ;  ad 
^arctU.  Ep,  46/ i;  ad  Marcell,  in  Mati,  xUL 
'  I*r^L  til  £b.  y,  1Q;  ad  Pa.  xcL ;  lleuss,  G^A.  §  517. 
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Allegory. 


cloud  and  slmdow,^  He  tells  us  that  be  onglit  to  h^  pardoned 
if  in  his  youth  he  bad  written  an  alleg<jrical  commentary  on 
Obadiah,  the  reason  being  that  be  could  not  then  undei*sUnd 
bim  historically*^  He  complains  of  Origen,  Hippolytus,  and 
Didymus,  because  their  exegesis  is  exclusively  allegorical. 
He  boasts  of  bis  simple  desirp  to  let  Scripture  speak  for 
itself,^  He  complains  that  the  faultiest  style  of  teaching  is 
to  corrupt  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  drag  its  reluctant 
utterance  to  our  own  will,  making  Scriptural  mysteries  out  of 
our  own  imaginations,*  He  blames  Eusebius  for  lapsing  into 
extravagant  allegories  in  the  fashion  of  Origen.^  And  yet, 
after  repeated  remarks  of  this  kind,  be  talks  of  the  turpltudo 
liUerae,  and  fills  bis  books  with  specimens  of  allegoric  inter- 
pretation no  less  arbitrary  than  those  of  Origen  himself.  He 
cdls  the  literal  interpretation  '*  Jewish/'  implies  that  it  may 
easily  become  heretical,  and  repeatedly  says  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  "spiritual."  He  adopts  the  threefold  sense  almost  as 
if  be  had  invented  it,*^  and  is  always  ready  to  "build  the 
superstructure/*  or  ** spread  the  sails"  or  ^* mingle  the  flowers/' 
of  mysticism,  and  to  break  np  the  hard  clods  of  the  letterJ 
He  treats  every  detail,  almost  eveiy  syllable,  of  the  Levitic 
law  as  full  of  mystic  meanings.  The  passing  allusion  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  as  an  analogy  to 
baptism,  furnishes  him  with  the  excuse  of  making  a  mystery 
out  of  every  one  of  the  forty-four  "  stations ''  in  tlie  wilderness, 
and  so  getting  rid  of  geographical  and  other  difficulties.^  The 
Book  of  Joshua  becomes  mainly  an  allegory  about  the  Church 


^  Cmnm.  in  Onl.  ill  3  ;  i.  6  ;  Cornm.  in  Jrr.  27.  "Delinit  allep^riricns  in- 
terpppfu**  .  .  **  Kos  qui  ista  conteini limns  quM si  pro  hrutis  liabent  luiinmlibQa 
ct  vtHJimt  mfKovfTiuirasJ'    Cornp.  Ep.  ad  Pammach.  84,  §  8.  ~ 

*  Comrn.  in  JCz^xh.  c,  16»  in  it, 
'  Prarf.  inlilh  v«  Comm.  in  Etaifrm, 

*  Ep,  53,  ad  Pftufinumt  §  7.   "Qitk-qu'ul  dixerint,  bo^lpgom  Dei  pntnnt," 
^  Comm*    in   Amos^    2;    In  Ep,  ad  Pammach,    he  says,    **llUnrius  dob 

fissf^Jit  litrrac  donnit^nti" 

*  Ep,  120,  $  12,  arf  Hedibinm;  1  Ep,  64.  §  9  ;  adv.  Luc\f  27,  Ac;  Ep.  121, 
ad  Aifjfis.  §  2.  He  oiiote."*  Prov.  xxii.  20.  '*  deacripsi  hl  tripliciUr^^*  and  refer* 
it  to  History,  Tropofo^jy  rrnd  the  spiritiml  souse. 

^  Praef.  lib,  ti.  in  Emi.  ;  Ep,  M,  ad  Fabiohim  ;  C<nnm.  in  Osee,  c  10,  &o. 
Bee  ZikkliT,  870. 
^  £h  42  Man4iimibu6f  ad  Fabiolamt 
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and  the  lieavenly  Jerusalem.  In  tbe  Boole  of  Judges  there 
are  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ler^deis  of  the  people.  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  coaneeted  with  Is.  xvi,  1.  The  history  of 
the  Kings  becomes  an  enigma  wliieh  indicates  the  struggle  of 
heretics  ngainst  the  Churclu^  The  Ethiopian  wife  of  Moses, 
and  the  bride  in  tlve  Canticles  wlxo  is  '*  blaek  hut  cornely,"  are 
the  Church.  The  adulteress  in  Hoshea  becomes  a  Mary 
Magdalene  or  a  Raliab.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Joel  is  explained  as  referring  to  Pentecost  and  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  as  to  the  locusts,  Jerome  gives  a  liberal 
choice,  for  he  says  they  may  be  Assyrians  and  -Babylonians, 
Medes  and  Persians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans.  Scripture 
narratives,  full  of  warning  aiid  instniction,  are  regarded 
as  too  shocking  to  be  matters  of  sacred  history.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  furnish  specimens  of  his  many  frivolous 
and  tasteless  fancies.^  lie  cannot  even  abstain  from  allegor- 
iiiing  such  plain  New  Testament  narratives  as  the  stater  in  the 
fish's  mouth  and  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  or  so  simple 
a  text  as,  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,"  ^ 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  succeeded  in  steering  safely 
between  the  Scylla  of  allegory  and  the  Chary hrlis  of  literalism, 
whereas  in  reality  his  ''multiple  senses"  and  *' whole  forests 
of  spiritual  meanings  "  are  not  worth  one  verse  of  the  originaL^ 
He  w^as  constantly  sww'ed  by  a  spirit  of  compromise^  by 
tmJition,  by  boundless  credulity,  by  the  preference  of  the 
facile  Uilent  of  the  compiler  to  the  severe  and  sincere  labour 
^of  the  original  thinker-     He  found  it  easier  to  give  a  literary 

*  AbiJ^liAg  ia  divine  wisdom.  Taken  litemlly,  tljc  etnir  ia  *  no  bplter  than 
tbe  figmeut  out  of  a  titiox',  or  even  oue  of  the  Attdlaime/  Ep.  52.  ad  Ktpufi/in, 
§2  ;  yet  ho  takes  tt  litcraUy,  c.  Jorin,  i  24,  He  cnlla  Dent,  xxL  12,  13 
[••ridiculous"  if  taken  Uttrally.     Tamar,  Rohab,  Delilah,  BatlisLeba,  are  all 

^lUegoriseiJ. 

*  Ob  Ecc  iv.  1,  **  If  two  sleep  to;^itber  tlifj  will  be  warm,"  he  think?  it 
necessary  to  refer  fa  Elisha  rftisiug  the  son  of  the  ishunftmito  !  In  hh  Ep,  21 
ad  iMmojf,  §  6,  "He  divided  lUito  tLem  his  living'*  becomes  "He  gave 
them  free  will." 

*  Eph,  iv.  20. 

*  What  Du  Pin  says  of  Paulintiii  ii  even  more  true  of  Jemme*  *'  U<i 
interlaced  his  dificourses  with  end] ens  texts  nnd  oftm  gave  them  a  forced 
meaning."  Ann,  EccL  iiL  44!)  See  tuo  Dr.  Maitland,  Dark  Agt^s^  p.  174,  n.  : 
Church  qf  (hi  Caiaeomhs^  p,  220,  »,  ;  GiUy*8  yi)/itmUias,  p.  9a  &c,,  and  for 
the  more  faTOuiable  views  Muhler,  Fairoiogie,  ^  21. 
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grace  and  a  dogmatic  colouring  to  the  thoughts  of  others, 
than  to  work  out  his  own  genuine  opinions  with  consistency 
and  courage^^ 

XII.  St.  Auoustine^ — *'  the  oracle  of  thirteen  centuries  '* 
— is  greater  as  an  Apologist  and  as  a  Theologian  than  as 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
theoretically  better  than  some  of  the  rules  which  he  hxys 
down.  He  dwells  on  the  desirability  of  multifarious  know- 
ledge.* He  insists  that  allegory  s!iould  be  based  on  the 
historic  sense.^  He  recognises  the  "  more  excellent  way  "  of 
spiritual  intuition  derived  from  love.  He  perceived  that 
there  is  in  revelation  a  progressive  element,^  and  that  there  is 
an  inferiority  in  the  degree  of  revelation  furnished  by  the 
Old  Testament/*  But  when  we  read  his  actual  comments 
these  principles  are  forgotten.  He  was  batUy  equipped  fur 
the  work  of  exposition.  He  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  had  but 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  Greek.'*  He  is  misled  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  theuM  Latin  versions.  He  attempted  to  find  "all/*  or 
''almost  all,"  tl^e  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament^ 

*  C,  Rnfin,  1,  **  ComniL'utarii  quid  operis  Ijabcnt  I  AUtriv^  duki  edi^fnint, 
muUorum  scntciUiwt  rrplimnt,"  J^rtjonn.  ut  GuL  "  Jjt-gi  hftoc  oiuniJt,  et  tn 
mntte  mea  plunnui  coa(urvmiii  jiccito  noliuio  vt-J  m*a  irl  ttiicua  dictavi/* 
Prooem.  m  MalL  "  Omiies  leg»tr<.^  qui  in  EvangtOia  scripaeryrit,  deinde,  Jidhl- 
bito  jydicio,  ouue  optima  sunt  ^xceriKre/'  and  Proocm,  in  Eph.  sei^  Fratf.  tit, 
\,  Comffi.  in  Jcjcm.j  whcrd  hp  ntiswnrs  tlit  objt-ctiotis  of  Grynat'iis  (ns  lie  rudely 
enlk  HuIiuLis)  uud  '*iiidocttis  calumiaator  "  (Ftla^iufi),  K,  Simon,  Comni'td, 
dn  N,  T,  '2'dO  ;  Lloriuius,  tjuae^L  J/kcorK  p.  493.  On  St.  Jerome's  llf*?  And 
works  see  Kugelstoft,  Eia'Qnyinus ;  Amtdee  Thierryp  6"^.  Jerome,  18G7  ;  Zuckler, 
likronyittiu^  Ji)(Ji». 

=  DtDiKir,  VhrinL  ii.  16,  §  24-28,  §  42;  Ep.  137,  1.  He  waa  the  firet  to 
suggest  auuiethmg  in  the  shape  of  a  liibUcal  DIctionaiT,  id,  ib.  c  19,  Trench^ 
p,  15. 

»  Dt  Civ,  Da',  xiii.  21. 

*  Ihi  yer.  Rd.  1 7^  §  34  ;  Enarr,  in  Ps.  Ixxiii,  1.  S<5e  Trench ,  Tlte  Sennon  on 
the  Moutxt^  p.  42,  His  systttn  of  *'fx'nods  "  wits  seized  by  the  hiter  Kefiirni»*d 
TJieology,  See  Lk  L'ii\  Ikif  Jtv.-xvii,  where  he  j^pcnkK  of  lieveii  |M.'rifKia,  of 
which  I  lie  creative  week  wiid  a  type.  Thi^  ib  the  hrst  attempt  to  tivat  Old 
Tetitanieut  theohigy      Oehl.^',  fhcol  of  Old  Tc^tfimmt,  i,  2(i-30  (K   T.J. 

*  Hy*  Dt  Jhrfr,  VhriJtL  \&  practically  an  exegeiical  tiefttiae  {praanpUt  t/rac- 
ianditrinn  Scnpfuraruw  )♦ 

>  Con/ofs.  I  Ui,  iS  20  ;  14,  §  23  ;  ici,  S,  §  5  ;  IM  Bfich.  ChHM,  ii  |  29  ; 
Ik  Trin*  iii.  1,  g  23,  Thi&U  admitted  even  hy  hin  lienedktiue  editors,  iind 
is  the  subject  of  severe  remarks  by  Wukh,  Bitd.  Pair.  352  ;  Ko«?i'uni-  Mv4. 
hilcrpr,  iii.  404  ;  Winer,  in  Ual,  p.  22  ;  but  see  a  more  favoumblo  Tiew  in 
Trench,  hc»  p.  20.     1:1  ia  t*tynifdo|^ics  are  terribly  weak. 

^  V,  Adim.  iii.  4,  He  conecU  tiie  *'  niilta  qnaw  illis  veteribus  Hbmdcsmt" 
into  **paenc  nulla**  in  the  li6trad,  i  22,  §  2  ;  comp.  Tett  C.  Mare,  iv.    Suoh 
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He  actually  ventures  to  maintain  tliat  David  wrote  the 
whole  Psalter  but  sometimes  prefixed  to  a  Pjivalm  some 
other  name  ivhich  he  considered  appropnute !  If  he 
puts  forth  his  best  strenj^th  in  resisting  the  unworthy  view  of 
Jerome,  that  the  dispute  between  St.  Peter  aud  8t.  Paul  at 
Antioch  was  a  "  pious  collusion/'  he  exhibits  his  greatest 
weakness  in  the  opposition  which  he  offered  to  Jeromes  new 
translation.^  In  the  former  controversy  be  showed  the  power 
of  insight,  in  the  latter  the  feebleness  of  trntiitionalism,  and  a 
total  absence  of  the  critical  fiiciilty.  By  Ids  dialectic  skill 
and  speculative  curioKity  he  became  the  father  of  scholasticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  gave  an  impulse  to  the  mediaeval 
mystics  by  bis  spiritual  ardour,^  His  ecclesiastical  tendencies 
helped  to  strengthen  the  hiemrchy  of  Catholicism,  and  yet  the 
Jansenists  relied  on  his  writings  to  establish  their  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  more  titan  any  Fatlier  he  became  the  favourite 
doctor  of  the  Reformation  by  \di-tue  of  his  insistence  on  the 
sufficiency  and  perspicuity  of  Holy  Writ,^  In  all  respects  be 
exercised  a  creative  influence  over  future  ages,  but  it  would  be 
false  to  say  that  the  influence  was  in  all  respects  wholesome. 
To  him  are  due  in  no  smalt  degree  the  excesses  of  the  subtle 
and  system atising  spirit  of  t!ie  schoolmen ;  the  over- weening 
pretensions  of  sacerdotalism ;  the  extravagant  exaltation  of 
**  the  Church/*  as  represented  by  an  imperious  hierarchy ; 
the  exa^'gernted  doctrine  of  total  human  depravity;  and 
above  all  the  bitter  spirit  of  theological  hatred  and  per- 
secution. His  writings  became  tlie  Bible  of  the  Inquisition. 
His  name  was  adduced — and  could  there  be  a  more  terrible 
Nemesis  on  his  errors  ? — to  justify  the  murder  of  Servetus, 
to  sanctioa  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  to  countenance 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes>    As  tlie  teacher  of 

vicwp^   as  eontrasteii   with  the  £p.  of  Barnabag,  show  the  strong  rtfiCtion 
agalnift  tb«  AittUhetifA  of  ALtreioiK 

1  He  believed  in  the  inHpimtion  of  the  Seventy,  D^Dodr,  Ckrigt.  ii  f  22. 

'  Thtt-s  a«i  Liebnor  points  out,  Untno  of  8L  Victor  who  fiwt  nniU'd  and 
reconciled  the  principle*  of  srholnsticiHin  and  mystiiMsin,  was  called  Lingua 
At  wi  AltflT  A ugustinus  {^d^Yvi^Uih^  p»  xiL). 

:ia  saem  .   .  .  omnibiiH  acoos^^ibilid   qunmvis  pAQcissimiji   pene- 
tM  ...„,     j.^ ,  187,  §  18.   •*  Ut  exciperet  ooiues  popuhiri  iino.*'  Qcmf,  ri  5,  8S. 

^  5ee  |xroals  of  thewj  facts  in  Owen,  £venin§s  mlh  Ike  Sceptic/,  iL  211,  who 
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io tolerance  lie  1ms  flung  a  dark  shadow  across  tlie  Cliurct  of 
Ciirist,  and  bis  intolerance  waa  mainly  the  result  of  his  views 
of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

The  exegesis  of  St.  Augustine  is  marked  by  the  mo^^t 
glaring  defects.  Almost  as  many  specimens  of  prolix 
puerility  and  arbitrary  pt;r\x'rsion  can  be  adrluced  from  bis 
pages  as  from  those  of  his  least  gifted  predecessors.*  He 
wns  wjirjied  by  dogmatic  pi'epossessions.  He  laid  down  the  rale 
that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  Church 
Orthodoxy,-  and  that  no  Scriptural  expression  can  be  out  of 
accordance  with  any  other.  He  there  fore,  in  support  of  this 
view,  demanded  that  all  interpretation  should  be  pan  harmonic, 
and  he  helped  to  stereotype  the  current  misapphcation  of  the 
phrase  "  Ike  anaioify  o/faUk.*'  *  He  warns  us  against  the  fraud 
of  tbosti  who  distort  the  meaning  of  is4:>]ated  texts,  yet  he  is  con- 
stantly guilty  of  the  same  frauil/  He  c<tuld  not  fail  to  observe 
the  human  element  in  Scripture,*  and  he  accounts  for  the 


quotes  Nr^nrisaoDp  Phihif.  de  Si.  Aug.  il  181  :  Flo  ties,  ttttdf-f  mrr  St,  A^iif, 
|i.  642.  The  SiMioiith  Jcy*nit?,  iti  their  tiidktmcut  of  St.  AnguBtiuc  in  the 
soventeeiUli  century,  s»id  thrit  "liia  H'lilimenU  urt*  too  hmtl^  and  unworthy  of 
tli»!  poodness  and  njercy  of  God/' 

^  H'ii  l>Mg,in  a  corninentnry  on  tin*  Ro;nnns,  Imt  after  devoting  ii  v:hoU  hook 
to  the  salutation  alorir,  found  that  it  wiuld  hv  too  lahoridiis,  and  gave  it  ilp. 

^  De  Doctr,  Chruit.  iii.  lu  :  '^Scnjitura  non  usserit  nisi  Mtm  catholicam," 
Perbajs  the  most  at^trtling  instance  of  the  cruile  tn'(.lt  siostitiaui,  which  in- 
ereuaed  as  Augustine  ^Tt'W  older*  is  his  nimaik,  '*  Ego  v^ro  Ernngrlw  twn 
arfdcrcfti  nisi  rue  CathnLime  Ecclesine  coniniovmit  auctiirit^is."  Ejt.  e.  Mnnk'A. 
5,  §  6.  On  this  faUe  and  degrading  opinion  s«?e  Rittcr,  f tench,  d^  Philos.  vi. 
432.  **  Sdiing  foHh  ih*i  Church  fus  fhe  iray  to  ChrU^'*  suya  Hiahnp  Ewing, 
"  insUad  of  scUiiKj  fivrUt  Christ  a<:  the  wny  to  the  Churchy  hinj  beon  u  fount:)iii 
of  unnurab^Ted  evils."  St,  Augustine's  rovepwil  of  thu  trtie  ordor  of  things 
wiis  exjHjsed  iHafore  Luthi^r's  diiys  among  oth^^rs  by  Mainitio  of  I'adua  in  liit 
Jh'/rjtxor  Pacinf^  and  by  John  WeKsel  (**  Eviingtdio  cirdimua  et  propttr 
Evangelinm  Ecclfe*iacs  non  KvuugeUo  propter  Ecclesbni**)*  Set'  Owtn, 
Ercnirujfi  wtfh  Ih^  Sctfdk.^,  ii.  181. 

^  Ft,  ChrvBostoin  had  explained  the  phTaj«e  ngbtly,  ITom,  in  Jl&m.  xi\. 
**  Faith,  tliongh  it  is  a  graot;,  is  not  poured  forth  at  random  btjt  .  .  ,  letteth  BH 
much  lh)\v  as  it  nmy  find  thf^  Vi^a^rl  that  ia  brought  to  V»c  capable  of.** 

*  C.  Jdimnnt.  xiv,  $i  2:  **  Istoniin  franaqui  pisrliculas  qunsthnn  e  .St^riptum 
elignnt  qnilms  dinipiant  iinfferitoa,  non  tontifott'utes  tpiae  supra  et  infm 
S'^riptft  nnnt,  ejc  quibue  vohintanet  iiit':'iitioscriptons  mmii  intelligi.'*  Had  the 
warning  ivoeived  the  slightest  attention.  th«  majonty  of  the  texts  quoted  in 
party  controverHV  would  be  st?en  to  he  wholly  inapplieable.  But  Angufitini; 
was  inevitably  false  to  his  own  rule  liecause  hu  had  to  reconeile  the  teaching 
of  Chriat  with  all  thut  the  Church  taught  in  the  fourth  century.  Sve 
Ki:'ander,  iii.  610.  

«  Ik  Cons.  Emn^,  ii  12,  21,  28,  6(5,  &c. 
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variations  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evatigelistfl  on  purely  human 
principles ;  ^  and  yet  he  uses  the  irreverent,  misleading,  and 
wholly  unscriptiiral  phrase,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  "pens 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.' '-^  He  held  that  w^hatever  was  revealed 
mysteriously  and  enigraatically  in  one  part  of  Scripture  w«s 
revealed  clearly  in  another  part,*  yet  fails  to  see  that  there 
could  be  nothing  of  real  or  independent  value  in  the  in- 
cessantly w^avering  interpretations  of  dim  enigmas.  After  all 
his  judicious  theories  he  makes  his  exe^^esis  the  facile  slave 
of  Lis  personal  theolofry. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Angustine  we  see  the  constant  flashes 
of  genius,  and  the  rich  results  of  insight  and  experience,  which 
liave  given  tbeoi  their  power  over  the  minds  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  these  merits  cannot  save  his  exegetic  writings 
from  the  charge  of  being  radically  unsound.  Snatching  up 
the  old  Philonian  and  Puabhinic  rule  %vliich  had  been  repeated 
for  so  many  generations,  that  everything  in  Scripture  which 
appeared  to  be  unorthodox  or  immoral  must  be  interpreted 
mystically,  he  introduced  confusion  into  his  dogma  of  super- 
natural inspiration  by  admitting  that  there  are  many  passages 
"written  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  are  objectionable  when 
taken  in  their  obvious  sense."*  He  also  opened  the  door  to 
arbitrary  fancy ,^  From  the  intolerable  prolixity  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  down  to  his  voluminous  remarks  on  many 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  incessant  instances  of 
that  futile  method  which  evacuated  the  Bible  of  a  significance 
infinitely  precious,  in  order  to  substitute  for  its  real  lessons  the 
thinnest  commonplaces  of  homiletic  and  dogmatic  edification. 
By  his  acce]>tance  of  the  rules  of  Tichonius  he  adopted  a 
system  of   tropology  in  w^hicli  **  leaven  "  might  everywhere 

^  **  Insidrutaa  a  DtiO  RL*d  taraen  homo,"  in  Joann,  trad,  1,  §  1. 

*  Cmf,  viu  21,  Be  Gen,  ad  Liti.  t.  8  ;  9e«  TreDcli,  p.  50, 

*  IM  IMft^fr,  Christ,  iii  §37,  wjience  it  posflod  into  the  Summaoi^i.  Thomas 
I  Qu,  1,  ArL  10. 

*  Df  DorJr.  ChriM,  iii.  §11:  "  Quiilquid  in  sermone  dinno  vtqiit  ad  montm 
hontitnf^jn  luque  ad   JUiei  veriti^ic/n  prtipri6    trftrri  itokM   fiyfiiraltim   esse 

gnoscan.** 

He  adoptB  the  unforluriate  Botion  that  all  sorts  of  P3q>lanrLtions  mnat  be 
imisssible,  Kecatia*?  the  Holy  Spirit  must  liave  foreaeen  them  {id.  ib.  32),  The 
heretics  might  huve  urged  the  same  pie*. 
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stand  either  for  ''truth"  or  for  "wickedness,"  and  '*a  lion" 
either  for  '*  the  Devil''  or  for  '*  Christ."  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall  the  fig-leaves  become  hvpoerisy,  and  the  coats  of  skins 
mortality,  and  the  four  rivers  of  Edeo  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  In  the  story  of  the  Deluge  the  Ark  is  pitched 
within  and  without  with  pitch  to  show  the  safety  of  the 
Church  from  inward  and  outward  heresies.  The  drunken- 
ness of  Noah  is,  shocking  to  relate,  **a  figure  of  the  death 
,  and  passion  of  Christ/'^  The  Books  of  Kings  are  distorted 
into  a  prophecy  sis  much  as  a  history,  Nojc  is  it  only  tlie 
Old  Testament  history  wliich  is  throughout  treated  as  an 
allegory.'^  Poetry  and  pruphecy  are  sioiilarly  handled,  till 
even  Augustine's  contemix>raries  were  driven  to  complain/^ 

Thus  the  exquisite  beauty  and  lyric  tenderness  of  Psalm  civ. 
is  evaporated  at  a  touch.  "  The  sun  which  hioiodh  hh  gtying 
dawn  "  becomes  Christ,  who  was  aware  of  His  own  death ; 
'*tk€  heasfs  thai  get  them  away  togflkcr*'  become  persecutors 
who  dare  not  show  themselves  in  tlie  days  of  Christ's  prosperity. 
If  the  Psalmist  says,  *'  /  laid  vie  down,  and  sle]4,  unJ  rose  up 
again"  Augustine  asks  whether  any  one  can  be  so  senseless 
(ita  desijiit)  as  to  suppose  that  "  the  prophet  "  would  have 
made  so  trivial  a  statement,  unless  the  sleep  intended  had 
been  the  Death,  and  the  a%vakening  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  1^  Even  the  Gospels  are  not  safe  from  this  faithless 
invasion  of  predetermined  dogmatism/'*  '*  No  sober  person/* 
says  one  writer,  "  can  beheve  that  our  Lord  really  had  his  feet 
anointed  by  a  woman  with  precious  ointment,  as  luxurious 
and  wicked  men  are  wont  to  do  at  feasts  and  the  hke,  which 
we  detest."  ^  When  once  the  principle  of  allegory  is  admitted, 
when  once  we  start  with  the  rule  that  whole  passages  and 
books  of  Scripture  say  one  thing  when  they  mean  another,  the 

*  IToyn.  in  Oen.  13  §  3,  *  /w  Pft-  cxxxvi.  8, 

*  Dt*  Civ.  Iki,  XV.  20  ;  xvi  1. 

*  L'jtarr,  in  P$.  ciii*  Even  Sixttis  J^etifusia  says  tlirit  stnoe  Au^nmHtie  kn<*w 
iieithtrr  Hebrtw  nor  Grerk,  **NoceRse  fiiit  iUum  a  vein  ao  piioprio  literoe  sensu 
ad  cxtortflja  alle<:^oriiis  <lt'fle4'tere  "  {BM  Sand.  p.  257)» 

*  If  or  A  barl  iiistiinLff  of  exegvsis  warfwd  by  (iogintitics  see  Angustine's 
nstnarkfi  on  Cbmt'a  blessing  litlK?  children  in  Dc  Fecmi.  liemiJi-f,  i.  19. 

*  '*Aliud  dioitur  itt  (!)  alinil  ititelligatur."  See  De  iJoctr,  Chiist.  iiL 
§§  32*40.     St,  Augustine  laiigha  at  the  Allegorical  argunieuta  of  the  DonatisU 
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reader  is  delivered  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  caprice  of  the 
interpreter.  He  can  be  sure  of  absolutely  notiiiiig  except 
what  is  dictated  to  liiin  by  the  Church,  and  in  all  ages  the 
authority  of  "  the  Church  '*  has  been  falsely  claimed  for  the 
pre sumptu Otis  tyranny  of  false  prevalent  opiuions.  In  the  days 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  uf  Origea  Christians  had  been  driven  to 
allegory  by  an  imperious  necessity.  It  was  the  only  means 
knoWiTi  to  them  by  which  to  meet  the  shock  which  wrenched 
the  Gospel  free  from  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  They  used  it 
to  defeat  the  crude  literalism  of  fonatical  heresies;  or  to 
reconcile  the  teachings  of  philosophy  with  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  But  iu  the  days  of  Augustine  the  method  had 
degenerated  into  an  artistic  method  of  displaying  ingenuity 
and  suppoiiing  ecclesiasticism.  It  had  become  the  resource 
of  a  faithlessness  which  declined  to  admit,  of  an  ignorance 
which  failed  to  appreciate,  and  of  an  indolence  which  re- 
fused to  solve  the  real  difficulties  in  which  the  sacred  book 
abounds.  It  enabled  would-be  teachers  to  fill  whole  volumes 
wnth  the  serablance  of  teaching.  With  others  it  became  the 
ready  means  for  establishing  Church  dogmas  and  priestly 
traditions,  and  so  of  making  Scripture  an  oracle  which 
answered  them  according  to  their  idols,  and  an  echo  which 
returned  to  them  the  disguised  utterance  of  their  own 
imaginations.* 

Unliappily  for  tlie  Chnrch.  -unhappily  for  any  real  ap- 
prehensiun  of  Scripture,  tlie  allegorists,  in  spite  of  protest,- 
were   completely  victorious.      The  School   of  Antioch   was 

who  from  the  words  **  in  mcndie^*  (**at  noon  ")  in  Cunt.  i.  7*  argiied  that  the 
Church  wan  only  ui  thescmth^  and  defended  the  rcbai^ti-^inp  of  hercHc»  frotn 
thfi  strangp  mistraEslation  of  the  Vulg.  in  Ps»  cxli.  6.  But  his  own  ullegorit's 
RTii  quite  OS  hosel^jis. 

^  On  Angn.stine*s  work  as  a  commentator  pee  Klfinsen,  Anrel.  Au(ptstimt^, 
S,  S.  interpr€.H,  Abp.  Tr<?nfh,  Aug,  an  nn  in ti^rf^reter  of  Scripture  {Sermon  on 
i/u!  Moutit)  ;  Breithaupt,  Inslilutiu  kcTinen,  ex  Aug,  lihrut  mnquiaila  ;  Kilon, 
1605,  Hia  theoretical  rules  were  exoellent,  if  he  Imd  hut  been  faithful  tn 
theuL  Thus  he  says  :  1-  Scripturac  nco}>m  est  ditcciio  IM,  2.  Codices  emcn- 
iUitidi  sunt,  3.  We  must  decide  whether  the  swnse  is  literal  or  mystic*  4. 
We  musft.  coDJiider  thtt  context  6.  Obscura  per  aifertiora  expli*:!anda,  6, 
Geography,  Ate,  must  1*  studied.  7,  The  ori^inid  is  important  (but  the  hXX, 
iu  to  b«  preferred  even  to  tbe  Hebrew  I).  8,  Bistitii^uc  ttinptwa  ct  concordaifis 
Seriplumif,  tte* 

*  See  Roienmtlller,  iii.  1J7. 
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disoredited  by  anathemas.  Origea  was  indeed  attainted 
with  equal  violence,  but  hh  exegetical  principles  had  alreatly 
tiiken  deep  root  alike  in  the  East  and  io  the  West.  Theodore 
and  Theodore t  were  to  a  certidn  extent  quoted  in  Glosses 
and  Catenae,  hnt  their  chief  influence  was  confined  to  the 
churehes  of  the  Nestorians,  and  though  glimmerings  of  tht-ir 
method  appear  here  and  there,^  it  received  no  development, 
and  we  soon  descend  to  allegorical  dictionaries  of  the  tlii'ee- 
fold  sense,  like  that  of  Eucherius,-  to  the  secondhandness  of 
Cassiodonis  (t  562),  and  the  interminable  tedium  of  Gregory 
tlie  Great  (t  604).  The  ihirty-five  hooks  of  Moralia  on 
the  Book  of  Job,  by  Gregory,  awoke  the  intense  admimtion 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  hut  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
poem  itself  they  contribute  nothing.  Such  value  as  they 
possess  is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  masses  of  allegorical  and 
homiietic  commonplace  which  furnished  ready  materials  for 
the  sermons  of  a  thousand  years.^  We  trust  that  hundreds 
of  those  sermons  may  have  been  found  rich  in  spiritual 
blessing  by  those  who  listened  to  them,  but  their  instrnc- 
tiveness  was  derived  exclusively  from  the  simple  facts  of 
the  Gospel  which  they  taught,  or  the  moral  truths  in  which 
there  could  he  no  ambiguity:  tlu?y  derive  no  particle  of 
additional  value  from  the  so-called  exegesis  which,  being 
hased  on  an  invented  hypothesis,  a  supposed  tratlition,  and 
an  unwarrantable  system,  was  no  better  than  a  house  built 
ujion  the  sand. 

But  let  us  once  more  thank  God  that,  even  in  the  study 
of  Scripture,  correct  exegesis  is  of  less  importance  tlian  the 
saving  ajiprehension  of  a  few  great  truths.     In  understanding 

*  Aa  in  tbc  anonjmous  coDimetit  on  Jncl  printed  nmong  the  ivories  of  iJa- 
fmus*  Piilflgins  (whoae  i commentary  cm  the  Kpistles  la  in  the  eleventh  volume  nf 
ViLlltLrsi'fl  ttdition  of  the  works  of  St.  J«rome)  may  be  cctmpared  to  EHotJort'  of 
TitTBoa,  Mid  Julian  of  Kclane  to  Theodore  of  Mopsiiostin,  but  as  their  of  anion* 
were  condemiiLMi  as  herttiiul  thf^ir  exegesis  hxid  little  inllueuce.  Lucke, 
fJrundn-'ts,  p»  -liS ;  Walch,  Kftterryen,  \\\  fllO, 

^  hueheriuH^  Lihcr/ojtuuhinun  s^nriimiltJi  in/cUitjentta^, 
'  See  some  severe  renmrkM  on  the  Moralia  in  Hnmitdiiti,  Bnmpf..  Led,  p,  276. 
Uregory  kn«w  Qeillier  Greek  wor  Hi^brew.  nini  in  hi  a  alhj^orical  expositions 
,loh  represfiuts  rbriiit,  his  sons  the  chtiyfy,  hia  three  dnti|y;hters  the  thrvo 
f  la!«st'S  of  the  hiity  who  ne  to  worship  tht'  Trinity,  hia  friends  the  heieticd, 
tliu  oxen  &hii  ^hc-asj^cfi  the  heathen  (tiecausc  of  Is.  i.  3)  Jkc.  &c. 
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its  most  essential  messages  we  have  little  need  of  the  labours 
of  the  commentator,  Ttiose  raessajjes  are  less  intelligible  to 
learning  than  to  faitlu  If  in  exegesis  the  Fathers  were  often 
led  astray  by  deficient  knowledge  and  mistaken  principles, 
on  the  other  hand  the  minds  of  the  best  of  them  were 
'*  animated,  informed,  and  kmdled  by  the  substance,  the  pnr- 
pose^  and  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  books/*  **  There  is,"  says 
Dean  Church,  *'in  these  writers  a  kind  of  living  contact  of 
their  whole  being  with  the  inspired  words.  Their  whole  soul 
is  stirred  and  penetrated  with  words  which  to  them  are  mani- 
festly full  of  the  things  and  the  spirit  of  God.  Their  reading 
leaves  them  aflame  with  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration, 
delight,  awe,  hope,  analogous  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  feeling 
which  a  glorious  prospect,  or  a  magnificent  passage  of  poetry 
or  oratory^  leaves  on  the  minfl  which  takes  it  in,  and  is 
alive  to  its  complete  meaning  and  effect.  This  is  the  secret 
of  their  excellence  and  value/'  if  not  "as  commentators,"  yet 
as  that  which  is  even  higher  and  more  important,  as  moral 
and  spiritual  teachers  of  mankind. 

And  when  we  tbink  of  them  personally,  when  we  recall  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  Justin,  the  ardent  zeal  of  Cyprian,  the 
dauntless  couraije  with  which  Athanasius  faced  the  world  ; 
— when  we  think  of  Origen,  banished,  excommunicated, 
racked  by  torture,  and  dragging  from  prison  bis  aged  frame 
and  dislocated  limbs,  **  till  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood 
still ; " — when  we  think  of  the  tears  and  conversion  of 
Augustine,  of  Jerome's  struggle  for  self-conquest  in  bis 
cell  at  Bethlehem,  of  Ambrose  repelling  his  Emperor  from 
the  gates  of  his  Cathedral  because  his  hands  were  red  with 
the  blood  of  massacre ; — w^ben  we  recall  the  picture  of 
Chrysostom  dying  in  his  cruel  exile  with  his  favourite  words 
ho^a  rm  Bern  iravrmv  €P€fca  upon  his  lips  ; — when  we  recall 
the  profound  thoughts  and  eloquent  exhortations  of  many 
of  the  Fathers— the  many  high  examples  which  they  set  of 
holiness  in  life,  and  of  courage  even  unto  death— we  give  to 
them  the  hearty  offering  of  our  honour  and  esteem.  We 
say  of  them,  with  St.  Chrysostom,  "  Oh  blessed  and  happy 
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men  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life."  ^  We  cannot 
elevate  them  into  idols,  or  accept  their  utterances  as  oracles ; 
but  we  look  up  to  them  with  love  and  reverence,  as  to  our 
elder  brothers  in  the  great  family  of  God. 

*  See  the  fine  passage  quoted  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  **Via  IrUelligeniiac," 
ad  fin. 


6  yap  oXAa  fihf  ayoprvaiv  rpotrof^  tTfpa  d«  tiv  \tytt  in^j^voiVj  fVoii^/iAif 
*AXXi7yf./)ta  leoXctTa*.— HerACLIDES  POSTICUS,  AlUgg.  Homer, 

Hv  ir€  iftc^it  tA  fifitrtpa  icai  jeaXaif  ciX'^'j  V*'^*f<^  "^^  F^^  JTfpiTTQv  rovero  xtti 
ttOTfyXoyTTttTjfiiVGP  r^s"  BfoXoytus  teal  ftfTf^mw  olbi  vapuBov  el](ip  tls  rcrf 
Btias  avXJf .— GitEG»  Naz.  Oat  xxL 

"  Melius  est  dubitare  de  oocultis,  quam  liligare  de  incertia,"— -Aua, 
IM  Gen,  ad  lit  c,  v. 

**  Philosophia  tua  te  vexat." — Luther  to  Melanchthoh. 

"  That  wltieli  by  riglit  exposition  buiMeth  up  Christian  faitli^  being 
misconstrued,  breedeth  error  ;  between  true  and  false  conetruction  tbiJ 
ditference  reason  must  show."— Hooker,  EecL  Pol.  iii.  g  8. 

"  Theologia  baec  Scliolastica,  quanta  quanta  eat,  magis  Etbmca  quam 
niiristiana  est,  uon  ex  S.  Literia  bausta,  sed  ex  Aristotelia  Metaphysica 
ionsuta  et  couflata  ;  quae  multo  plus  habet  rixaruin  pliilosopbicaruin 
quam  ClirisLiaiiae  pietatis. "— GR{/riDS,  De  itudiii  insHtuendis  (1645), 
p,  240, 

"Deliver  me  ,  .  .  from  unboaltliy  enquiries  and  interminable  dis- 
putes."— Prayer  of  Eisiioi*  Andrew es. 

**  The  plague  of  the  Cbureli  for  above  a  tliousand  years  has  been  the 
enlarging  our  creed,  and  making  more  ftindamentaJa  tlian  God  ever 
made/' — Baiter. 

**  L'ignorance  vaut  beaucoup  mieux  que  cett^  fausse  science  qui  fait 
que  Ton  s'lmagine  savoir  ce  qn*oii  ne  salt  pas/' — Arnauld,  Logique  de 
Port  liotjaL 

"  Eine  Spekulatirm  auf  diirrer  Heide,  eine  IHalektik  olme  das  erforder- 
licbe  MateHale  der  fvenntniss,  ein  FormalismuB  obne  Fiille  des  Inhaltei 
und  ohne  Freibeit  der  Bewegungen." — Klauben,  Nernien,  p.  190. 
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"  Guard  that  which  U  committed  unto  th^e,  turning  away  from  .  «  .  tJie 
nntitliefiuii  of  the  kuow ledge  which  in  fukely  so  cuUed  ;  wliii'k  sc^me  profesaing 
have  missed  the  mark  couLeming  thy  faith."— 1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

Gregory  toe  Great  died  in  the  year  604.  With  hira  the 
age  of  tlieological  origi Dal ity  ceased  for  five  centuries  ;  and  for 
four  ceotyries  more  tlit:  study  of  the  Bible  was  fettered  by  nar- 
row restrictioiis,  and  misdirected  in  unprofitable  etforts.  We 
approac'h  the  subject  of  mediaeval  exegesis  with  every  desire 
to  judge  it  in  the  kindliest  spirit ;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  during  the  Dark  Ages,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  during  the  scholastic  epoch,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth,  there  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  who  toiled  in 
this  field  who  added  a  single  essential  principle,  or  furnished 
a  single  original  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Word  of  God.^  During  these  nine  centuries  we  find  very 
little  except  the  **gUmmcrings  and  decays"  of  patristic 
exposition.  Much  of  the  learning  which  still  continued  to 
exist  was  devoted  to  something  which  wob  meant  for  exegesis, 
yet  not  one  writer  in  hundreds  showed  any  true  conception  of 

*  The  word  o-xoAafrriic^t  iHfirst  found  in  a  letter  of  Theophrastus,  ap.  Diog. 
Laart.  v.  *20 ;  Schokt^tiou-ii  in  Petronius,  In  the  'Affrem  of  the  F«feudo- 
Hierock'S  it  is  surrounded  with  grottisque  osaocifttions.  But  it  is  perhajis 
fiimpk-st  to  derive  the  word  **st'holaaticLam  "  from  the  schools  of  Chark^miignc- 
8ee  Haurcau,  PhiloA,  Schohi^^tiq^is^  u  7  ;  Bnicker,  Bisi,  PkiL  iii.  710,  In 
Art,  13  the  Stihoulwjeu  arc  called  **the  Selio-ol  Authors.**  On  the  connection 
betwe<:ti  Fatriftic  and  Scholastic  systems^  see  Ucbcrweg,  ffijti,  ^  Phik§» 
L  262. 
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what  exegesis  really  implies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  repeat 
correct  principles  borrowed  from  Jerome  and  Augustine,  hot 
in  practice  they  abandon  these  principles  as  soon  as  they 
are  enunciated,  and  give  us  folio  volnmes  of  dogma,  morahty, 
and  system,  which  profess  to  be  based  on  Scripture,  but 
have  for  the  most  part  no  real  connection  with  the  passages 
to  which  they  are  attached,^ 

The  Papal  system  had  establisheil  a  secure  despotism  over 
the  minds  of  men.  The  sources  of  all  Christian  truth  were 
supposed  to  be  furnislied  by  Scripture  and  tradition ;  and  the 
Church— by  which  was  mainly  meant  the  Pope — was  held  to 
be  the  infallible  interpreter  of  both.  In  the  seventh  eentnry 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  still  reeled  with  the  terrible  and 
continuous  shocks  which  it  had  received  from  the  storms  of 
barbarian  invasion,  when  Goths,  Vandals,  SarmatiarLS,  Gepidae, 
Alani,  Ileruli,  Huns,  Suevi,  Sa^tons,  and  Burgundians,  hafl 
poured  themselves  upon  the  West.  Learning  naturally 
perished  in  the  storm.  *'  Woe  to  our  days,"  exclaimed  Gregory 
of  Tours,  "  for  the  study  of  letters  has  perished  from  us "  ^ 
Wlien  Didier,  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  tried  to  reintroduce  the 
teaching  of  grammar,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  most  fertile  and 
eloquent  moralist  of  his  dreary  age,  in  words  which  irresist- 
ibly remind  us  of  what  Jack  Cade  says  to  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele  in  Shakespeare's  Hmiry  F/.,  wrote  to  him,  "I  can 
scarcely  mention  without  shame  that  your  Fraternity  ex- 
plains grammar  to  certain  persons.  What  a  deadly  and 
heinous  fault  I"  ^     Fortunatus  (t  009),  though  a  leading  poet 

*  Homiletirs  have  been  to  an  inoredilile  extent  the  PhpllosKra  VoaUUHjs  of 
exegesis,  and  preadiCTB  witli  their  hiibit  of  Ihrafltin^  into  texts  an  endleaa 
variety  of  comnionplacea  which  have  no  fonnexioo  with  thpiri,  have  bo<'ome 
privileged  mlHiiilerpretera.  Tliey  havp  plniighud  with  the  unequallj-yoked  ox 
aod  ass  of  ftcieoce  and  aiirmonmiLkinj:^^  ana  made  t«xt»  an  excuae  for  saying 
tliia  or  that  aa  it  pleaded  them,  with  no  thought  of  the  real  meaning  of 
words. 

•  Greg.  Tiir.  ffist^  Fmnc.  Prweni,  Compare  Lnpns,  Ep.  86  (Mi^^i^,  vol. 
cxix,),  Kiuff  Alfred  did  not  know  one  monk  south  uf  the  Thames  who  could 
translate  the  Breviary» 

'  **8ine  verecundiamemorarenoiipciasiiimua  fratemitat^m  ttmm  Grammnii* 
<am  quibuadam  expoui^re  1  .  .  .  Qaaui  grave  nfsfandumqne  i "  Greg.  M.  Epp, 
xi.  64.  So  Jack  Cade  in  Henry  VL  pt.  ti  act  iv.  sc.  7  s  "Thou  hast  mo«t 
traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  tne  realm  in  erecting  a  gmmmar-achool,*' 
^0.     Wo  must,  however,  b«ar  ia  mind  that  Grvgory  regained  the  end  of  the 
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of  the  age,  confesses  not  only  tbat  he  had  never  read  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  but  not  even  Hihiry,  Ambrose,  or  Augustine. 
''Many/'  wrote  Ambrose  Antpert  in  bis  comment  on  the 
Apocalj^se,  "  say  that  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  Scripture/' 
The  eighth  century  was  the  most  ignorant,  the  darkest,  the 
most  barbarous,  that  France  had  ever  seen.^  There  was 
everywhere  confusion  and  chaos,  national,  social,  and  political. 
The  energies  of  men  were  absorbed  in  the  attempt  to  found 
a  new  order  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  civilisation. 
Charlemagne,  having  seen  that  schools  and  learning  still 
existed  in  Italy,  wished  to  revive  them  in  his  own  kingdom, 
and  about  787  wrote  to  the  Bishops  the  circular  letter  which 
Ampere  calls  *'  ia  charU  cmidiiuanie  de  la  pcjisde  modcme.'* 
Tlien  it  was  that  the  teaching  of  the  Trivium  and  the 
Quadrimum  began,^  As  there  was  no  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
all  education  became  ecclesiastical,  all  piety  monastic  in  ty]x\ 
There  was  a  monotonous  and  absolute  ascendency  of  sacerdotal 
authority.  And  how  could  there  be  anything  but  an  ever- 
deepening  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  \vhen  so  few  Christian 
interftreters  possessed  even  a  smattering  of  Hebrew ;  when 
Greek  was  but  little  known  ;  when  men  went  to  Scripture, 
not  to  seek  tratb,  but  to  find  their  own  dogmas;  when, 
in  spite  of  a  nominal  idolatry  for  the  sacred  writings,  men 
turned   them   into   plastic   enigmas;    when    the  interpreter 

world  ns  beinjT  ''in  actual  progress,"  and  tliouglit  t.ha.t  tho  li^rht  of  et^mity 
was  ulrettdy  piereing;  the  gtoom  of  tiiii«5.  Dialoij.  iv.  41.  Gr«gary,  in  his 
thirty-five  books  <\{  Moralia  (**t»iii  achwerea^  ein  uniiusileliidiLhea  Buch  ") 
thinks  it  **iiDworthy  to  hind  the  hf^venly  utterances  by  the  rules  of 
DonAtQB.'*  He  says,  **  Friniiim  t^uidem  rundami-rita  Historiao  poiiitims ; 
delude  per  Bignificatorem  (ypicam  m  arcvm  fidei  fabricain  men  tin  trijprimuH  ; 
d^l  fixtrcmnm  cjaoque  per  incrralUalts  gratiaui  qua&i  8Ut>erducto  aediticium 
otdope  reatiiiius/'    £p.  ad  Lcandrum. 

*  Hist,  til.  df  Frajwe,  ii»  For  the  facta  mentioned  in  the  furegoing  para- 
graphs see  Haiireau,  ffisl,  df<  la  Phiknt.  ScholaatiqWr^  L  l-]6.  HaflAni* 
MiddlA  Agc9j  iii.  118.  Boinjuet,  Rrr,  (JaUic,  Script,  vol,  v.  Kven  Alcuin 
grew  tip  to  di-pfiniji^e  as  ** polluting**  the  fctmJy  of  YirgiL  Viki  (Miguo)  ; 
Maitland,   Dark  Aifes,  p,   179. 

•  The  three  arts  of  gniniiiiar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  and  tho  Toxxx  sciences 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  nitifdc,  and  astronomy.  See  J.  Bass  MiiDin^iT,  Th* 
Si'hooh  of  Claries  the  QretU  (1877).  Bracker,  iii.  957.  Hinir^au  (i.  21) 
Attributes  the  classification  to  Martianus  Capella,  hut  it  is  as  old  iis  Augustine 
(De  Chdin/:,  13),  S*«e  J.  Gow,  SkoH  H\aL  of  Grc^k  Malfiematus,  p*  72  11884). 
Leon  ilaitre,  Lcii  ^-olcs  de  Vocddr.td ;  Monnier,  Alcain  et  son  iTiiJl%ien£ic^ 
Manse t,  AH,  Logic,  Htuiimenta,  p,  28. 
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«et  himself  practically  above  the  text  by  making  it  answer 
him  m  accurdanL;e  with  his  own  idols,  or  not  at  all  ? 

The  seventh  and  four  following  centuries  were  the  age  of 
sheer  compilation,  in  the  form,  first  of  excerpts,  and  then  of 
glosses.^  Jolin  of  Damascus  was  labouring  at  commentaries  in 
tlie  Eastern  Church  at  the  same  time  that  Bede  was  devoting 
fifty-eight  continuous  years  to  them  in  the  Western  ;  but  both 
are  compilers.-  The  Venerable  Eede  (t  735)  was  "a  man 
whom  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  extol  as  he  deserved;"^  yet 
though  quite  capable  by  bis  genius  and  learning  of  exercising 
an  independent  eriticism/  he  only  professes  to  collect  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  words 
of  his  own.  In  his  preface  to  his  comment  on  St  Luke,  he 
says  that  it  consists  of  extracts  woven  together  from  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,^  and  other  Fathers,  the  authorship  of  each 
clause  being  marked  by  the  initial  of  the  writer's  name 
which  lie  entreats  copyists  not  to  omit,*^  Being  thus  de- 
pendent he  is  hopelessly  led  astray.  He  accepts  as  important 
the  baseless  rules  of  Tichonius.  Jerome  had  said  that 
Luke  being  a  physician  provides  medicine  for  the  soul  also, 
and  this  remark  furnished  Bede  with  a  sufficient  reason  for 
\jk  constant  introduction  of  allegury  into  the  explanation  of 

^  Excerpts  or  Catenae  ({rcTpaj,  irvKKoyai^  tpfiiji^mtf  iirtrafial]^  lika  thow  of 
CassiodoriiSr  Prima»JU8,  SeduliUB,  FloniB  Master,  Roniigiiis,  and  it)  ilie  Greek 
Chnroh  thoao  of  John  of  Dehuilsciis,  ware  extrcnuly  nuiiitjroiis,  Second- 
hand comint^nUiriL's,  like  those  of  Procopina  of  Guzn^  Isidore  of  Sovillet 
Bede,  Claudius  Turineusis,  ADgelonms,  and  Pscudo  Huymo  abounded  and 
multiplied.  Tbe  commentary  of  Cbr,  Drnthmaj-  on  St.  Matthew  m  an  im- 
provement on  most  of  these  :  yet  iu  conirnentinf;  on  **  Ltbu'r  gcnerationis  Jisu 
Christi "  he  telhi  na  '* liber"  tdso  means  **  free,"  and  "  the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  *' 
and  ho  deiiTespaTiui  from  iroy,  **Scripturi  niaiinie  quae  in  Fatmm  ejcempli/i 
invcnimuB  hinc  inde  ooll«€ta  ponere  cumhinius,  sed  et  nonnulla propria  uhi 
opportuiinm  vidcbitnr  ini^rpoTiemtts '*  {ProL  i'»  Marc), 

'''  Hcde,  Hist,  EccL  Introd,  On  John  Damasoene's  uouinientaries  aoo  Lnpton, 
pp,  15ii  f^q. 

'  Willium  of  ilalnicshory* 

*  Ah  he  shows^  e^ipecially  in  his  Itctract<ation(s, 

*  **  Tlie  teaohing  of  thu  Lutiri  Church  rwat^d  on  tho  authority  of  thnse 
Fathers — Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augiistiiie.  From  the  first  she  derived  her 
conception  of  sacertlotal  authority  ;  from  the  second  her  attachment  to 
nionasticism  ;  from  the  tliird  her  dogmatic  theology  ;  and  to  these  throe 
conceptions  the  most  reniflrkable  phenomena  in  European  History  may 
undonhtedly  be  reJerred." — J,  B.  Iklnllinger,  Tk4  Univcvwity  of  Cambridge^  i. 
p,  3-     Milman^  Latin  ChridianUy,  Bk.  ii  c,  4. 

*  They  haTe,  bowever^  done  so. 
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a  book  exquisitely  simple  aad  tmnaparently  historical.  In 
Old  Testament  comments  he  revels  in  the  Philoniau  and 
Origenistic  method.  Laban  means  "whitened,"  and  he  is 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  devil  transformed  into  an  Angel  of 
Light ;  he  also  represents  the  world  pursuing  the  elect.  Jacob 
took  away  his  daughters — the  daughtei-s,  that  is,  of  the  world 
and  the  devil — when  Christ  won  Himself  a  Church  from  the 
Gentiles,  Mandrakes,  he  says,  are  a  kind  of  tree  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  except  that  they  have  no  head.  They, 
therefore,  represent  humanity  without  Christ.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Samuel  the  Vulgate  has  Fwit  vir  unus,  d  nomcn 
tjiLs  FicamL  Bede  niakes  a  mystery  of  the  imus,  and  Sixys 
that  it  points  in  the  first  place  to  Christ ;  next  it  implies  the 
unity  of  the  elect  j  and  thirdly  it  points  to  a  man  who  was 
not  double-minded.  What  is  it  to  us  monkn,  he  asks,  to  be 
told  thixt  Elkauah  had  two  wives  ?  ^  If  we  only  draw  such 
"  old  things  "  as  the  literal  sense  out  of  Scripture,  we  get  no 
spiritual  doctrine ;  but  when  we  understand  it  allegorically, 
Eikanah  is  our  Lord,  and  his  two  wives  are  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Church.  Any  one,  he  says,  who  knows  bow  to 
interpret  the  Book  of  Tobit  allegorically,  sees  the  inner 
sense  to  be  as  superior  to  the  literal  as  fruit  is  to  leaves,* 
Thus  in  the  works  of  Bede  we  find  ourselves  for  the  most 
part  among  the  sediments  of  patristic  exposition.  All  the 
writei*s  of  this  school  speak  like  Bede  of  their  pusillitas 
and  their  temcritm,  and  their  in'jcniolavi,  and  profess  to  write 
only  for  the  nidh  kUor,  Of  the  Fathers,  from  which  they 
so  indiscriminately  borrowed,  they  can  only  speak  **  with 
hated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness."^ 

Similarly  in  reading  AlctriN  (t  804),  we  find  that  the 
Inierrogationcs  with  which  he  is  occupied  are  often  as  idle  as 

*  8tich  remarlcs  show  that  allegory  wiis  the  daiigliter  of  rationnlbm.  So 
SixtUii  Senensls  asks  **  Quid  juvat  scire  anti(|uoruni  Judaeorum  liellii  et  sedi- 
tionea!"  and  makei  thia  u  poteut  argumtiut  for  aUegorising.  BihL  Samd. 
{De  duptki  sensu). 

'  *•  Si  quia  eundem  alle^orice  novit  intorpretari  qtumtmn  pomA  fnliia  tanttim 
interiorciu  ejus  senauin  viilet  siinplicitftti  liteme  praestare." 

^  Bsde  waa  himself  reckout'd  afterwards  among  the  Fathers.  W^illiam  of 
Conches  says,  *'  Kon  cat  fas  Bed  at;  vcl  nlicui  alii  sa7u:ioru2H  FfUrum  contra- 
<licis£tt"  {ap,  Couslii,  (Envrta  IrUd,  d'AdeL  p.  673). 
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the  Ee^ponmncs  are  valueless,  and  be,  too,  most  humWy 

prostrates  his  intellect  at  the  feet  of  the  Fathers— Cau/iss^tm<? 

sbjlo  providvjis  ?wj  quid  conlrarmm  PiUrnm  seTisihus  po7ierem. 

The  works  of  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  and  Rabanus  Maiinis 

(t  85G)  are    equally  servile,   and    the    latter   nuconsciously 

exposed  the  futility  of  the  allegoric  method  hy  the  alphaljetic 

register  {Lihtr  AlkgoriaruTTh)^  in  which  he  tried  to  reduce  it 

to  system.^     He  tells  us  that  he  compiled  his  comrnentary 

on  the  Kpistles  from  eleven  Latin  and  three  Greek  Fathers 

{ProL  ill  MaUL),   Paschasius  Radbertus  (t  865)  boasts  that  he 

'*  adhered  to  the  footsteps ''  of  Gregory,  &c.,  and  never  deviated 

from    them.     How  significant  is  the  remai'k  of   Notker  of 

St,   Gall   (t912J,    "In  Matiham  Hicronymus  sit^iciat    Uhi, 

in  Marco  pcdis&cquo  MaUhaai  Baeda  pt'disscquits  IlicronymV^ 

Doubtless    such    compUatiuus    had    a  certain   use   when 

nothing  better  was  to  be  had,  and  when  books  were  few  and 

not  easily  obtained ;  but  they  tended  even  in  their  own  Jay 

to  stereotype  false  positions  and  check  original  study .^     They 

were  made  without  criticism  or  choice  on  the  most  liaphazard 

principles.     They  gyrate  round  a  narrow  circle  of  recognised 

interpreters,     Beiog  dependent  on  the  chance  of  translations 

for  the  few  Greek  Fathers  whom  the  writers  consulted,  they 

wholly  ignore  the  masterly  labours  of  the  Antiochene  ex- 

positars*     They  quote  mutilated  fragments  of  works  oft^n 

spurious,  and  these  fragments  are  frequently  misunderstood. 

The  result  is  a  mosaic  of  dubious  and  irreconcilable  opinions. 

For  modern  times  they  might  have  preserved  passages  which 

would  have  been  otherwise  lost ;  but  the  quotations  are  so 

erroneous,  and  so  often  derived  second,  third,  and  fourth  hand 

from  bad  translations  and  supposititious  works,  that  even  for 

this  purpose  they  are  of  scarcely  any  use.^ 

>  Riibatiiis  M aunts  b  chiefly  grett  fts  tiie  ^^primwt  (kfrnmiioii  prodetptw*,*^ 
not  UA  fvn  Kx^gtite, 

*  A  distinction  must  b&  made  between  glosses  {gios»«u,  Podillat^  iwirafial, 
irvKKoyaU  ffuvaywyal  ipfjtiivwmWf  i^rfy^awtt  trvKAtytiffaif  &c,)  ftud  lli«  latter 
Catenae  propter,  whkli  chit'tly  occur  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteen  ill  centurj'. 
See  Fritzsche  in  Her^og,  «.i?.  Exugtft*  CoUyctiona.  Cramer,  Fnicf.  in  Calcn. 
New  Testamiiat 

*  The  Quaeationss  of  rhoting  (t  890)»  and  the  compilations  of  Procopiui  of 
Gaza  (sixth  ueutury),  of  Oecumeuiiis  (tenth  ceutury,  chiefly  from  Chryiioatonj)^ 
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The  Glosses  whether  marginal  like  that  of  Walafrid  Straho 
(t  840),  or  interlinear  like  that  of  Anseloi  of  Laon  {t  1117), 
aie  of  a  still  lower  order  of  merit  than  the  exegetic  antho- 
logies. Besides  being  compilations  they  were  heaped  together 
witlioot  choice,  order,  or  criticism,  and  they  furnish  a  pro- 
miscuous mass  of  literal,  moral,  and  mystic  fragments, 
intermingled  with  grammatical  remarks  of  the  most 
elementary  character.^  With  an  "aliter'*  or  "  potest  eUam 
intelligi "  the  reader  is  often  left  to  choose  between  hetero- 
geneous intGrprets.tion9  logically  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Hermeneutic  principle  there  is  none.  AVTien  Gisla  and 
Rectruda,  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  wrote  to  ask  Alcuin  for 
a  commentary  on  St*  John,  they  never  dreamed  of  asking  for 
anything  origjual  but  said  *'  Colligt  muUomm  margaHias!* 
Yet  the  Glossa  mrUmina  of  Walafrid  Straho  (t  849)  acquired 
such  extraordinary  popularity  that  it  was  called  Lingua 
Scriptural,  and  even  Peter  Lombard  quotes  it  under  the  title 
of  "  the  Authority.**^    A  single  specimen  may  serve  to  show 

of  Theophylact  (eleventh  century),  and  Eiithyiniua  Zigaebenns  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), in  the  11  reek  Church  have  a  higher  value.  S&e  Fabricius,  BM.  Grate. 
vii  727;  Buddeus,  Im^.  p.  1422  ;  Waleh,  BibL  Med.  iv.  19*2  fg. ;  Elstor, 
De  Mfd.  Acxn  Tkt:oh<j,  £xf:geL  p.  17;  Baeon,  Advaneevient  of  Lcamhuj^  iL 
"  This  course  of  eunis  and  commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make 
the  body  of  ucicnccs  more  imraeuso  in  quantity  and  more  base  in  substance.** 
Eraani,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23;  1 -Tim.  ii,  15;  '*  TumuUuario  Studio,  hinc  atqm 
hinc  eonjfftrei'naiuf  ghsstnmiiJt,"  Hut  no  Jndgment  can  be  severer  than  thnt  of 
the  acute  John  of  Sulishnry.  **  Compliant  omnium  opiuionea,  ct  ilia  quae 
eiiam  a  vilissimis  dida  vel  scHptn  nuil  ab  inopia  jndicii  acribunt  et  refernnt ; 
TOopoiiunt  enim  omnia  qnianesciunl  prarfcrre  fiicliora,"  &c.  Md^iUnj.  iL  7, 
For  a  Tiiore  favounible  view  see  Newnmna  Prtf.  to  the  Caiena  Aurca,  and 
Ancient  S'aintjf,  chap,  v, 

^  See  Ghxvtai  and  Exeg&t.  Sammlungtn  in  Herzog*8  Encyklop.  The  sacceaa 
of  the  Qhssa  was  due  in  part  to  its  (basclesa)  ingenuity^  Thus  on  Gen.  ix, 
13,  since  the  rainbow  ia  blue  and  red,  it  is  roaae  to  be  a  prophecy  of  th« 
Deluge  and  the  final  contlagration !  See  too  Hieron.  Magi  us,  Be  inundi 
txiuttioTm  {l5Q2)t  p.  9.  Milton^  even  in  hia  day,  complains  of  thti  use  made 
by  the  cler^  of  **  interlinearies  .  .  .  and  other  loUcring  gear.*'  There  were 
nine  editions  of  the  Glossa  between  1472  and  1634. 

'  Contemporary  with  Walafrid  was  hia  teacher,  Rabanus  MaorTJS  (t  850), 
the  anthpr  of  the  Lihcr  Allcgorianim.  He  speaks  of  hima^lf  ys  **  Col- 
Icdarius  qufdam/*  and  in  bia  Prologne  to  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  his  com- 
mentary h  composed  of  extracts  from  eleven  I^fltin  and  three  Orvek  Pather*. 
Great  part  even  of  his  introduction  is  verbally  identical  with  Bede'a.  Fabri- 
ciu3  says  that  thare  were  hundreds  of  Catenae  in  the  Royal  Librury  at  Paris. 
The  manufacture  ^  a.**  easy*  See  too  HiaL  lAL  dt  i^nce,  v,  62.  Thu  Douay 
edition  of  the  Glossa  OrdtJiaria  layii  that  all  succeeding  writers  used  to  consult 
it  "  tamquam  oJieinaM  ecdenastkorum  tensumn,'* 
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its  character.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  first 
verse  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  "  The  word  of  th4  Lord  that  came  to 
Joel  titc  son  of  Fcthttd*'  needed  little  elucidation.  In  the 
Qlossa  "the  word"  is  as  a -matter  of  course  absurdly  and 
irreverently  referred  to  Christ,  and  " qxtod  fadum  est**  is 
explained  to  mean  that  Christ  was  "made"  not  as  regards 
Himself  but  as  regards  him  to  whom  He  was  made.  **  Factum 
est"  says  Remigius,  "  is  put  for  '  spoke  *  "  I  "  This  word,"  says 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  **  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  whom  Joel  son 
of  Phaluck  signifies  both  by  his  own  and  by  his  father  s 
name/'^  **  The  word/'  says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "  involves  the 
sound,  the  form,  the  meaning.  The  sound  is  here  addressed 
to  the  enemy ;  the  form  of  the  word  to  the  afflicted  people ; 
the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
choir  of  the  elect/*  It  would  be  hardly  possible  more  effectu- 
ally to  darken  counsel  by  the  multitude  of  words  without 
knowledge ;  yet  with  such  comments  the  mediaeval  writings 
are  iilled  in  every  page.  The  Eruditio  Bidascaliae  by  Hugo 
of  St  Victor  shows  that  even  the  theory  of  exegesis  was 
hopelessly  perverted.^  Its  practice  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  moral  platitudes ;  dogmatic  iterations  extorted  from 
passages  with  which  they  have  not  the  remotest  connexion ; 
mystic  plays  on  numbers;  erroneous  etymologies;  a  use  of 
parallel  phrases  and  passages  which  is  often  absnrd  in  its 
triviality,  and  which  a  glance  at  the  original  languages  or  the 
context  would  have  rendered  impossible;  and  amidst  these 

^  Rupert  illustrates  the  posaibility  of  subtle  tlieologi<ml  acumen  co-existiiig 
with  vtry  wwik  ext;gesis.  John  AViiSsel  (t  1489)  when  tirt*d  of  the  iteratiafa  m 
the  SummiAtae  used  to  crosa  the  Uhinti  aud  read  thu  HSS.  of  Eu|iert  ia  the 
Ahbey  of  Dcuts. 

"  Eriidit.  Didasc.  vi  In  aome  Tcspccta  there  was  more  freedom  of  thought 
in  the  ninth  century  than  in  the  twtilfth.  Cljwdiua  of  Turin  (t  839)  and 
Ari^hbiBhop  Agobard  of  Lyona  (t  840)  were  both  of  them  independent  thinkeia. 
Thii  Ifitttir  aiguea  iigaini»t  verbal  dictation  {ipsa  corporalia  vaia)  of  Scriptun  as 
absurd,  and  rightly  insbts  that  ita  form  is  human,  even  when  the  sense  U 
divine  {Lib,  c.  Object,  Frcdefjisii,  xii.  277).  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Poole  {Med,  Tlunightf  p.  46),  who  says  that  Gibbon'ti  remark  *'  that  tho 
disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  imlulged  in  a  fi-eer  latitude,  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeeding  ages/*  applies  no  less  to  the 
ninth  century,  Agobard  distingiiished  liimsolf  by  protesting  against  the  dn«l 
nnd  ordeal,  and  Keuter  {BcL  Au/crkldmng  imMiUelallcr,  i,  24)  calls  him 
"  the  clearest  head  of  the  ninth  eitntury."  On  this  period  see  U,  ^imon, 
JlisL  fki  CommeiU,  pp,  422-463 ;  Buddeua,  lia^oge,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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masses  of  exegetic  nullity  a  toiil  failure  to  grasp  the  simple 
and  often  obvious  meaning  either  of  boots,  passages,  texts,  or 
even  words.  Most  of  these  Compilers  and  Glossators  were 
preachers ;  some  of  them  were  saints  of  God ;  many  of  them 
were  the  most  learned  men  of  their  day ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this,  their  exegesis  is  null  and  naught.^ 

Between  this  earlier  epoch  and  the  zenith  of  Papal  supre- 
macy stands  the  great  name  of  Johannes  Scotus  Eeigena. 
Scholasticism  practically  sprang  out  of  the  brief  collision 
between  Church  authority  and  independent  thought.  It  was 
in  part  the  outcome  of  controversies  Uke  that  between  Ratram 
and  Paschasius  on  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  844)  ;  between  Lanfraoc 
and  Berengarius  on  the  Eucharist  (1047)  ;  between  Anselm 
and  Roscelin  on  Universals  (1092);  between  Bernard  and 
Abelard  on  rationalism.^  Erigena,  who  towers  above  his  age, 
was  employed  to  answer  Gotteschalc  who  was  a  Predestinarian, 
but  he  was  himself  conderaned  by  two  Councils  for  "  very 
many  heresies  inferred  by  very  many  syllogisms/*  and  his 
books  were  burnt  by  Pope  Honorius  III.^  Alone  among  his 
predecessors^  contemporaries,  and  successors,  he  shows  in- 
dependence and  originality.  "Let  no  authority  terrify  you/' 
he  says,  "  from  conclusions  which  the  reasonable  persuasion 

*  Even  Cardmal  Kewtnan  enya,  "About  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
this  originaUty  disappears  ;  the  oral  or  trnditionary  teaching  which  allowed 
Bcope  to  the  individual  teacht?r  hf^canif  hardened  into  a  writt-ai  traditwis  and 
henceforth  there  is  a  nniform  invariable  ohjiracter  as  well  on  BubstanL-e  of 
Scripture  interpretation,"  Pref,  to  Vat^^fia  Aurea,  p^  ii.  The  lexicographers 
He8ychiQ8»  Suidas,  FliavoritiuSi  Zonaras,  Itc,  are  Dot  exegetes  but  Imnlsh 
good  tnatcrialB. 

'  SchokaticiBiiL  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs.  1.  From  Anaelto  (til Oft) 
to  Peter  LombaiHi  (t  1164).  2.  From  Peter  Lombard  to  the  death  of  Albyrkus 
Magnus  (t  1280).  3.  From  th«  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  Gabriel 
Biel  (11195),  Httureau  divides  it,  1.  Fmm  Alcuin  to  the  end  of  thra  twelfth 
eeintury.  2.  From  Altvtand<?r  of  Hales  (t-  1245)  to  Jobn  Oerson  (t  1429). 
Ueberweg*s  epoclia  aie  nearly  the  same,  and  ho  arc  those  adopt<*d  by  Tribbe- 
chovitia  and  ny  Dicstoh  Philosophically,  Mr,  Ijcwpb  distinguishea  three 
epochs.  1,  The  debate  on  Universals.  2.  Tbo  iiiftuence  of  Arliitotlc*  3. 
The  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  reason  {Bwgr,  Hist,  of  Fhilos.  p. 
290).  Conmn  diBtingiiLsbea  between  the  periodi  of  (1)  absolnte  snbordiuation 
and  (2)  commencing  eraftticipation  of  phuosophy  (Cours  dc  I'hisl.  de  laphiias, 
Le^oQ  ix.). 

■  Feb.  23|  1225.  The  writings  of  Erigena  foil  into  the  more  suspicion 
from  the  nse  made  of  them  by  Berengnriuii  of  Tours  in  tbe  Eucharistic  eon- 
troversy  (lfJ50),  and  by  Amalric  of  Btue.  John  Scotus  waa  the  Jirst  who 
adopted  a  systemattcally  lyllogiatic  form  of  argument. 
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of  right  contemplation  teaches.  Reason  and  authority  come 
alike  from  the  ooe  source  of  divine  wisdom,  and  cannot 
contradict  each  other.  Reason  is  not  to  be  overraled  by 
authority  hut  the  reverse,  and  therefore  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  must  only  he  introduced  in  case  of  necessity,^  for  the 
Fathers  often  contradict  each  other."  ^  That  voice  was  of  a 
higher  moodi  but  no  one  listened  to  it,  Erigena  unhappily 
was  not  a  commentator.  He  held  indeed  that  '*  the  sense  of 
divine  utterance  is  manifold,  and  like  a  peacocks  feather 
glows  with  many  colours/'^  hut  he  also  held  that  all  creatures 
are  manifestations  of  the  divine.  The  chief  influence  he 
exercised  was  due  to  his  translation  and  adoption  of  the 
views  of  the  Syrian  Neoplatonist  whose  works  were  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite/  Those  spurious  writings,  which 
probably  originated  at  Edessa  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  Edessene  School,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  wrought  like  a  spell  upon  the  mediaeval  Church 

*  IklMv.  Nat  i.  66,  68,  71,  If.  9;  Diestel,  p.  159.  ]{e  a.<isert5  tlie  identUy 
of  Philosopliy  and  Keligion,  not  the  vassalage  of  th«  former  to  the  latter, 
UeVrwe^,  i.  '857.     So  too  Berengar,  ndv,  Lanfnmc^,  Lih,  posterior,  p.  105. 

*  JM  Div.  Nat,  iv.  16, 

*  Ih  Div.  Nat  iv,  d.  This  truly  great  work  w«8  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Valcijce  (855)  as  a  ccmmeyiiium  diaholi;  and  by  Pope  HonoHus  III.  (1225) 
fifi  **  teeming  with  the  renom  of  heretical  deprarity  ; "  and  placed  on  the 
Index  by  Gregory  XI U,     Sec  S chair,  Mediaeval  Ohrislmnit^f  it.  543. 

*  The  writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  are  first  heard  of  about  632,  soon  after 
the  dosing  of  the  Neoplatonic  schools  of  AtheDS  by  Justinian,  and  tht^ir  anthen- 
ticity  W»«  early  disputed  (Phot,  Cod.  2),  Cave  {Scrijft.  E*x,  L  177)  attTibutca 
then*  to  Ajjollinaris  the  elder,  and  others  to  Syneains.  Neither  anggeation  is 
probftbls.  See  Gieseler,  ii.  113  ;  Meier,  De  Bionyaii  et  Mysticorum  Ihdrina^ 
1815  ;  Montet,  Z>c?  Lixrcn  dn  Fsettdo-Diottysiiia  ;  Dtan  Colct  on  the  VchtiOat 
ffi&rardius  of  IHonyriua  (ed,  Lupton);  Wcstcott  on  Dionys.  the  Areop,^ 
Coftt^vip.  Etv.  May,  1867,  '*The  effect  of  this  work  on  thi;  whole  ec* 
clesiastical  b}  stem  and  on  the  popular  faith  it  is  alrao,st  iraposirible  justly  to 
estimate."  MilmaM,  Lot.  VhriM,  ir,  334.  **  Proclns  and  Dionysius  ploughed 
with  one  and  the  same  Neoplatonic  heifyr"  (Fabric.  Marini  Procli  Viki  p» 
xii.)'  The  books  of  Dionysms  were  trtiuskted  by  J,  Seotua  Engc?na,  and  m 
the  twelfth  century  by  iSaracenns  j  but  even  in  757  liia  writintjs  had  been 

.giren  by  Panl  I.  to  Pippin.  They  wero  fttvourites  with  the  mystics,  as  also 
I  with  Ficino  and  Pico  of  Mirandola,  Some  of  Abe!nrd*s  many  troubles  wero 
Wnscd  by  certain  htstorio  donbts  as  to  Dionysius  and  St,  Denya.  Pope  says 
Sffith  domcivhat  ignomnt  severity, 

•'  Go  Boar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,*  and  first  fair  j 
Or  tread  the  mazy  ronnd  his  followers  trod, 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God/' 

Esaay  on  Man^  ii.  23-2$. 
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aiid  especially  upon  the  mystics  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
Platonists  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ipvyrj  fLovov  irpo^ 
fjLovop  of  Plotinus^  expresses  the  inmost  idea  of  Mysticism^ 
and  its  influence  is  traceable  not  only  in  the  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  but  in  Dean  Colet,^  in  the  Qnietists,  in  the 
Molinists,  and  even  io  the  memorable  remark  of  Cardinal 
Newman  about  God  and  the  soul  as  being  the  two  supremely 
and  luminously  self-evident  existences. 

It  W£is  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  fresh  life  blew  over  the  faded  fields.  The  era  of  passivity 
ends  mth  Erigena.  Thenceforth  dogma  assumes  the  aid  of 
dialectics,  and  is  developed  into  a  system.  Just  as  Alexan- 
drian Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  conflict  with  heretical 
gnosis,  so  scholasticism  was  elicited  by  the  efibrts  of  free 
inquiry.  The  era  begins  with  the  attempt  of  Anselm  (103^- 
1109)  to  raise  the  truths  of  faith  to  scientific  certain ty,  and 
»o  to  fuse  faith  and  reason  as  to  save  the  one  from  being 
blind^  and  the  other  from  being  autocratic.^  The  close  of 
this  century  is  marked  by  the  great  names  of  Beruard  (1091- 
1153),  of  Abelard  (1079-1142),  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  (t  1135),* 
of  Hugo  (t  1141),  and  of  Bicliard  de  Sto  Victore  (t  1173). 

St,  Bernard,  the  Doctor  Mdlifiuus,  and  "  Last  of  the 
Fathers,"  is  the  able  and  eloquent  representative  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rule,  but  also  the  father  of  the  mediaeval  mystics.^ 
Mysticism  is  the  natural  resource  of  souls  that  caunot  find  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  in  the  tyranny  of  artificial 
systems.     The  calm  question  of  the  author  of  the  Imitaiio^ 

^  Plotin.  Ennead.  vi,  9.  Crenzor  says  of  the  Ps«  DioTiysiws,  "His  vvftllsttrc 
inltticl  with  Plotiiiian  moaaie.**  Dante  i'xpresaea  the  high  estimate  of  hini  in 
the  Mediaeval  Chun;h  {Par.  x.  112;  xxviii.  121). 

•  **Kisi  poterit  homo  dicere  secum  Ego  solua  et  Deua  in  mundo  siim  nou 
habebit  reixijiem  "  (Cok-t). 

•  **  Credo  ut  bfcelligftm  "  (Anselm,  ProL). 

*  The  remarks  of  Kuj>ert  [ProL  in  Joann.)  in  favour  of  the  view  that  com- 
mentators were  still  possible  though  Augustino  had  written,  were  thought 
uiiusually  hold.  On  the  transcendmt  authority  of  Augustine,  which  even 
Bt."reii|2arius  said  it  was  **nfl  fas  ituideta  con  trad  icere,"  see  Werner,  SchoL  d, 
MitirialL  i.  1-3, 

*  See  Stackl,  Gcmh.  d  Phihs.  d,  MitMaUfn^^  I  293.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  Peter  Lombard  "Quotes  Hu^o  of  St.  Victor,  he  never  notices  Bernard. 
Thomasius  thinks  that  this  wua  oat  of  kindness  to  tbs  memory  of  his  teacher 
Abelard, 
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"  Quid  noli^  mm  generibus  at  spccichts  f  "  expressed  the  re- 
jection bj  the  truest  mystics  of  the  discussions  which  oc- 
cupied so  many  centuries.  Mysticism  was  not  an  enemy  t<> 
scholasticism,  hut  had  a  different  aim.  Scholasticism  dealt 
with  aetiology ^  and  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  mysticism 
dealt  with  ideology,  and  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  holiness.* 
All  mysticism  is  included  in  the  remark  of  St.  Bernard, 
*'  Causa  diligendi  Dei  Deus  est,  modus  est  sine  modo  diligere  "' 
(Dc  dilig.  Deo,  opp,  i.  974),  It  was  fostered  in  tlie  intellect 
hy  the  fancies  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  and  in  the  heart 
by  the  unnatural  asceticism  of  the  monastic  system,  Deprive<1 
of  the  refining  influence  of  family  life,  shut  up  in  an  endless 
round  of  services  and  self-denials  wliich  alike  tended  to 
become  mechanical,  the  monks  were  still  unable  to  defy  the 
emotions  and  impulses  of  nature,  and  while  they  desired  t<i 
Hve  in  closest  communion  with  the  divine,  constructed  for 
themselves  in  the  next  world  an  idealised  form  of  the  joys 
which  they  gave  up  in  this.  There  was  one  hook  of  the 
Bible  which  left  scope  to  their  imagination  to  revel  in 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  be  innocent  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  Scriptural,  and  which  gratified  those  yearnings 
of  the  human  heart  which  are  too  strong  and  too  sacred  to 
be  permanently  crushed.  It  was  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
ilany  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  had  felt  doubts  about  the  book, 
until  Aqiba  with  his  usual  dictatorial  confidence  had  declared 
that  it  was  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  of  Scripture.^  Whether 
mysticiilly  interpreted  of  the  soul  or  not,  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  warm  and  glowing  song  of  love,  and  Jewish  youths  were 
not  permitted  to  read  it^  Such  feelings  were  not  transitory. 
Abelard  feared  the  effects  which  it  would  produce  on  the  minds 


'  ITpTf^pnrothpr,  K,  Q,  i.  953,  St.  n<*niftrd  uppfika  {Strmtma,  <?d.  ^^art(f1^l^, 
p.  21)  "  of  AriBtotdicaii  snbtilitniisfacnnda  qnidem  sed  t>^/»i<tft*rfa  lofjuantat*'* 

*  **  Oil  the  day  when  R.  Elie^ier  ben  Azamh  wna  inndp  Pivmd<»nt  it  won 
decided  that  thf  books  of  Ctiuticles  and  KpcleMastea  dofilp  the  hands  {i.r, 
&re  canonical).  R.  A(|iba  said  ,  .  .  No  dny  In  the  history  of  th<&  world  is  so 
Taluid  as  the  day  when  the  Bof>k  of  Canticles  was  ^ven  to  Israel  ;  for  all  the 
flcriptnrea  nr*>  holy,  bat  the  Book  of  Cftnticlea  ia  the  Holy  of  Iloliea  *' 
(Yaddaim,  c,  iii. ). 

•  Sanbedrin,  f.  101,  L  . . .  "Whoever  recit<»8  aveTae  of  the  Song  of  SoIomoD 
M  %  secal&r  aoiig  .  .  ,  c&uses  eril  to  come  npon  the  world." 
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of  the  virgins  of  the  Paraclete.^  Wlien  we  read  Jerome  s  letter 
to  Enstochinm  on  Virginity  we  can  see  that  there  might  be 
hotb  nionil  danger  and  gross  bad  taste  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  images  of  Canticles  were  appHed.^  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  he  seen  at  the  close  of  Hngo's  treatise, 
De  Nuptiis.  Jerome  had  mentioned  the  Cantieles  as  the 
goal  for  Paulla*s  theological  stndies.^  Aquinas  expounded  it 
almost  wth  his  dying  breath.  The  monkish  commentaries 
upon  it  were  nnwlnjlesomely  inimhL'rless.  In  the  eighty- 
six  Hiimilies  of  8t.  Bernard  there  are  tlioughts  and  passages 
fnll  of  beauty,  but  tlie  mystic  interpretation  of  the  book, 
even  if  it  he  justifiable,  degenerated  in  meaner  hands  into  a 
style  of  language  of  which  it  would  be  charitable  to  say 
nothing  worse  than  that  it  is  too  poetically  sensuous  for  ruy 
comment{\r>"  on  Holy  Writ. 

The    monastery   of  8t.    Victor    was   the    chief  home    of 
mediaeval  mysticism.*    Over  its  gate  was  the  inscription — 


"  Clattsh'uni  nolaiti  mors  est,  std  vita  volenti  ; 
Per  daustri  sedem  cocli  mcrcabcris  Eden,** 


Tn  that  distich  lay  the  whole  theory  of  monasticism.  Its 
aim  wz\s  to  fly  from  the  world,  not  to  save  it.  It  strove  to 
obtain  pijrsonal  salvation  as  the  payment  of  present  asceticism. 
Hugo  was  driven  into  mysticism  by  disgusted  conviction  of 
the  danger  and  uselessness  of  the  dialectics  which  had  been 
introduced  into  tlie  service  of  religion,  *'  The  incorrupted 
truth  of  things,"  he  says,  "cannot  be  discovered  by  ratio- 

*  Ep.  ad  Virg.  PartbcL  "  Ne  *w4  camalihua  verbis  htiptiarain  »piritattliuiii, 
eiiithatni Ilium  uon  intelligpiis  vulntrutur  *'  {Oii^  ed.  Ct>usiii»  L  227)* 

^  llcrti  111X3  a  few  of  tSt»  B«  iimnl's  explaiialioiis :  Mtliom  tn(vi  uhera  tua 
rhw,  Thuoi^b  addi-essed  to  t\w  Bridt*  lie  rofei-B  ikem  to  Cliriat,  and  «ayB  tlmt 
they  meftn  iBm  patience  and  Uis  dewencn  (which  he  provts  at  great  length  hy 
'*|iaraUel  passages ").  }*r<^iierea  tidolcsccniulac  ta  dihxcrtiut  nimis.  The 
iuioli'$iryUn!n^  are  the  Augfls,  ami  thia  gives  BcmiU'd  an  opportunity  to 
expat  mte  at  hnigfh  on  the  nine  onlt^rsof  AngeK  &c, 

*  Ep.  mi  Liutnm. 

*  Hugo,  Ent'liL  Didthicfil.  iii.  13.  John  of  Salisbury  had  said,  "  CUiustralcs 
rectkbiTne  et  tutissimn  philosophantur  "  (Fohfcrdt.  viiL  13,  *21J,  Bateau  nays, 
*'^  Qupniddmodum  corpora  eomm  in  cellia  ccKjnobionimp  sic  animus  in  nno 
Aristotelo  conclusus  fuit "  {Ik  Jugin.  A'miif.  i  16) ;  see  Haureati,  L  507. 
Kveu  Btido  complaiua  of  the  *'  innumem  monasticm  $crtUutU  relinacula  *' 
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ciiiation.**  ^  It  was,  however,  of  no  iuifM^rtance  tiiat  ratiociTia- 
tion  should  fail  to  discover  truths  for  according  to  Hugo 
truth  had  aheady  attained  its  full  and  final  objective  ex- 
istence in  the  system  of  the  Church.  Disce  jrrius  quid 
ioundum  sU  was  his  plain  advice ;  first  learn  what  you  are 
to  believe,  and  then  go  to  Serijjture  to  find  it  there  I  ^  Dug- 
matica  were  made  the  key  to  interpretation.  He  places  the 
end  of  life  in  contcmphtticni  which  he  says  follows  after 
reailing,  meditation,  prayer,  and  good  works,  and  is  a  fure- 
taste  of  heaven.^  In  his  treatise  on  Contemplation,  he  tells 
his  novices  to  reiwl  the  Scriptures  for  instniction  in  morals, 
not  for  training  in  subtlety.'*  It  was,  however,  the  object  of 
the  Victorines  not  so  mnch  to  reject  the  scholastic  methcxls 
as  to  unite  tbem  with  ravttieism.  RicHAED  of  St.  Victor 
(t  117'i),  in  his  Btnjamin  Major,  defines  and  describes  con- 
templation in  a  m^yiner  altogether  scholastic.^  In  the 
fourteenth  century  mysticism,  became  more  simple*  Tauler 
anticipatt^s  the  Protestant  demand  for  Scripture  and  Scrip 
ture  oidy,  and  if  he  relies  on  the  mystic  interpretation  it  is 
because  to  him  inspiration  was  the  living  inner  word  wlijcli 
corresponds  with  Scripture,  and  Scripture  was  only  regruded 
as  a  witness  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.* 

In  one  sense  mysticism  was  a  protest  against  the  b<:>Id  antl 
speculative  inquiries  of  Abelard,  who  is  justly  regarded  as 

^  ErudU.  Didaiiml,  i.  12.  S^e  Hauruau,  JTVi^wur  de  St.  Victor.  He  (iaiiU 
'*  Tan  tun  I  dii  vi'ritate  qiiisque  potest  ^itlert*,  tftmnlum  ipftr  estL** 

-  £rHdiL  Didajfc.  vt  4.  An  old  Foi>e  i»  rt'portcd  to  have  snict^  **Th« 
Scripture  m  a  book  wliich,  if  a  man  will  keep  close  to,  he  will  quit«  ruin  the 
Catholiej  faith.'* 

*  Unid.  Diddle,  i.  9.  R.  de  Sto  Victor©  said,  "In  tan  turn  Dtus  coguoacitur 
in  quantum  araatar/' 

*  Dc  €oninnp}aM<^n^  H  fjrtf  t^pt^tmn  (published  in  Httur<'au*B  E.  de  SL 
Victor)  ;  **  ubi  caritas  ibi  claritiis  **  {Ik  JSacr.  Vh  liJ,  §  II).  Hi*  own  mfth^xl 
is  allegoriCf  monastic,  and  popular.  On  1  K,  iv.  10  he  says  thnt  th«  tvn  ('at 
oien  represent  the  D<*Cftlogwe.  tho  twenty  imsture  oxen  the  pronchmg  io  the 
New  Testament,  the  100  rams  prr/cetam  fcck^iasticntti  prarlaiionrrn, 

*  See  Taughan,  tSt.  Thtmias  Aquin,  i,  25*2.  Uergpnrulher  rightly  says  that 
in  the  hanth  of  these  writers  Scholnsticitim  ami  Mysticism  werte  **iiur 
Terse hiedene  AnfTaBsungs*  und  Darattlhingbweiscn  d<'r  l)ogmt»n  "  (/t".  f/.  p.  052  . 

*  Tauler  complains  that  **  JIan  nhnmt  fn-intk  Ghi.sf<*m  aus  lier  H,  Sclirlft 
dasB  es  zu  erbamum  ist"  See  Bohringer,  xvii.  German  mystics  Taulei 
(t  1301),  Suso  (tl365),  Eu8broek(t  ISfSl),  and  the  author  of  a  "  German 
Theology  *'  (see  Pfeiffer  a  Deutsche  Myatiker^  and  LUlmaim,  Rf/vrmatcrtn  ivr 
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the  chief  founder  of  scholasticism  proper.  For  mystieism 
was  iiitroduced  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Vict^jr  by  William 
of  Cliampeaux  when  he  liad  been  dialeetieally  defeated  by 
the  audacious  arrogance  of  his  dajigerous  pupil,^  It  rendered 
one  great  service  by  the  persistence  with  which  the  mystics 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  studying  Scripture  was  nut 
speculative  but  practical  and  moral,^  Their  object  was  to 
make  men  better;  to  give  them,  not  7niraHHa,  hnt sahdifcra^ 
— the  grace  of  eternal  peace,  or  admu'ation,  or  the  highest 
love  of  God.* 

It  may  seem  strrmge  that  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  schohi-sticism  should  have  been  a  rationalist  in  hi  a 
tendencies.^  Like  Gregory  of  Nyssa  Aeelard  was  orthodox, 
but  he  wrote  with  a  freedom  %vhicli  tended  to  separate  the 
dogmfis  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  Peter  Lom!>ard,  like 
Augustine,  helped  to  restore  Theology  to  its  old  supremacy* 
Scholasticism*  as  represented  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  com- 
bined the  authority  of  Scripture,  tradition,  and  the  Church » 
— an  authority  not  demonstrated  but  accepted  as  an  incon- 
trovertible axiom.^  Abelard,  by  his  Sic  d  Non,  and  his 
own  standpoint  of  indifference,  helpetl  to  break  down  the 
authority    of    tra^litionj    and    even    used    languiige,    which 

1  8«c  Ueberwe^,  Bi$t.  of  Philosophy,  1.  376,  K  T 

*  Hugo  of  St,  Victor,  £rud,  Didasc.  v.  10.  Comp.  JoTiann.  SitmK  PolyeraL 
Tii.  10.     Auguatine  luid  Abekid  hiid  said  the  same. 

»  Rklmrd  of  St   Victor. 

*  Bonaventmo,  Brcviloq,^  ad  init  In  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  ayatem  there 
are  three  powers  of  the  aoiij — Imagination,  Reason,  Int«llig«fice— to  wliioh 
comsspond  three  mptbods  of  knowlcdgi^^Thouijht,  Muditjittou,  ConteTnpla- 
tion.  The  object  of  Contemplation  is  God»  the  means  to  it  are  virtue  and 
ftelf'knowledge.  1 1  has  six  stepi*  to  it  (which  are  very  scliolastiL'all Y  described), 
and  three  grades — DUatatio,  Soblevatio,  Alicnatio  (etstiisy).  Rachel  (the 
re&§on)  diea  that  Bt^njamin  (ecstasy)  may  he  bnm,  Jt  is  here  that  Holy 
Scripture  comes  in  (like  Mosea  and  Kliaa  at  the  Transfiguration)  to  prevent 
Belf'drception  or  Satanic  deluaioD. 

*  **  Ce  qoi  eat  cert^^iu  c'cat  quo  la  ftcholastifjuc  .  .  *  ne  cite  point  dc  plus 
grand  noin,  et  corutcnt  d  datcr  ik  lui  "  (li^mutjut,  Ah^hrd,  u  272). 

"  The  universaUy  acccptiHl  phraNO  *^  Philonop/tm  aji^illa  Thrologifi/"  aeema 
to  coino  ii'om  Didyinuij  (who  makes  Sam  a  uynihol  of  theology,  Hagar  of 
Dialectics)  through  Johu  IianiBScene  {IHaL  i  1) — seo  Rt^mumt,  Abt^U^rdf 
a  144, 

''  He  does  not  scmpte  to  head  his  sections  **  Quod  non  ait  Deii»  ain^tUriit  et 
oontm  I*'  **  Quod  sit  Deus  trifrtirtitus  et  contra  ;  '*  **  Quod  uit  finia  sine  priii- 
cipio  et  contra  ; '*  "Quod  onima  sciat  Dcus  et  non,*' &c.  Y«t  Abelard  waa 
Kther  an  itic^uire]'  than  a  aceptic,  and  his  Sic  et  ^on  wua  only  meant  (like 
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expressed  somewhat  less  than  the  current  adoration  of 
Scripture.^  For,  after  showing  the  errors  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  Fathers  (to  whooi  lie  yet  attributes  a  special  inspiration) 
he  adds,  "  What  wonder,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  even 
Prophets  and  Apostles  were  not  wholly  free  frrira  error,*  if 
in  such  a  multitude  of  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  some 
things  seem  to  be  erroneously  propounded  and  written  ?  *'  The 
Prophets  were  not,  he  says,  always  filletl  Yi\t\\  the  grace  of 
God,  He  proceeds,  however,  to  limit  the  errors  of  Prophets 
to  their  lives ;  to  erroneous  citations  due  to  the  Scribes ;  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  necessarily  spoke  in  popular  language.* 
Hence,  if  anything  in  Scripture  seems  to  he  absurd  we  are 
not  to  set  it  down  to  the  writer  but  to  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
script or  the  mistake  of  the  translation.*  He  rightly  and 
wisely  distinguished  between  irn|xirtant  and  unimportant 
elements  in  Scripture,  and,  like  Luther,  di*ew  a  distinction 

the  Stoic  paradoxes  and  Kont's  Antinomies)  to  stimalate  inqniiy  (see 
Maurice,  M^diatral  T*hilm<fphy^  p.  39).     Comp*  Trnil>et!bovius,  \\  325. 

^  Abelard  always  writes  Hke  a  man  of  genius,  hut  Ids  aiiswcm  to  the  dt]tUI|p% 
acholustio  qiiefitioua  scut  him  hy  HC'Ioise,  and  his  own  coiumeii tunes,  prove, 
as  Tholnck  M)  b,  that  he  w*w  not  a  good  historic  inter|iretcr.     He  is  too  faU  | 
of  curiosities,  plfirila  mojonimt   ecclanae  prafcfj^n^  qua^siunvr^  scJtoJofticar^ 
kc.  (Tholnck,  J)e  Thorn,  Aqmn.  H  AOadnnh).    Ho  often  roakc^s  reniarka  which 
would  be  stigmatised  as  *'  mtionalklie- "    For  instfmc4%  he  prvfyrred  tliB  version  I 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  St.  Matthew  to  that  in  St.  Lnke,  beoiose  the  latter] 
could  only  have  hVard  it  secoudhnnd  from  St.  Piiuh     Hence  William  of  St, 
Thierry  complained  thnt  *'  he  tit^ited  Scripture  as  he  trcfttod  Lojipc  .  .  .  he  i«  ' 
the  Cftisor  not  the   discij^le  of  the  frtitb»  the  corrector  not  the  imitator  or 
our  mftaters '*  (t?f».  Bern.  Oyp.  Ep.  32(i).     For  Bpecimens  of  **  difici\^paiide8" 
in  the  Gospels  and  Fathers  see  the  Sk  et  Nortn,  p.  7  (ed.  Cousin). 

"  **  CoiuHfat  et  prophetas  ipsos  qaawioquc  proplhetia>s  gratid  caniisse"  {Sie  «# 
iVbii,  Proh). 

"  Sic  el  Nmit  ProU    On  the  Sie  et  Kon  nee  S.  Bernard,  Ep.  326  ;  TraeL  tU 
Erroribu$  Abaelardi^  i  ;  0pp.  i.  51^2,  1055  (Mi^e),  Vaughan^   Life  of  SL  i 
Th&tMU   AquinaSi  i    168,  «g.  ;   I^lanrice,  AM.  Philm.  pp.    13S-H1.      la 
Ah«]ATd*ii  book  On  the  TrfnU}/ Ui^Tti  Is  Biiid  to  have  been  the  remark,  **aV«!  j 
quia  Deus  id  dixcrai.  rrrdUnr,  sed  quia  hoc  sic  ess*?  cnnvin<utnr,  rccipitur.*' 
This  bold  assertion  of  the  claims  ol  reason  was  batefui  to  the  traditionalists  i 
(Poole,  p.  15S). 

*  This  new  created  no  difHoulty,  because  something  like  it  wna  found  m  I 
Angus rine  and  Jerome.  The  Corr^chma  Bihlka  of  Xjin franc,  Stephen  Harding, 
R.  Grostete  (t  1253),  rarditid  Hn^^o  of  St,  Cher  <t  12«0>  show  that  the  need 
of  a  better  text  was  felt.     Eoger  Bacon  8p<mk»  of  the  irn possibility  of  a  tnuia- 
hiiion  eouvt'ying  the  exaot  sense  of  the  original^  and  nuoic  s  Orostriteos  desiriaff  J 
a  new  tniikslation  {OpuM  Majus,  iii.  1).     Hugo  of  St.  Uher  deserves  special  I 
mention  as  **tbc  Father  of  Concordancea"  and  the  frst  Po»l%llaior  of  the  I 
whole  Kible,     For  specimens  of  bia  extravagance  see  the  nolca  of  £raatnil«J 
on  Matt.  V.  16,  lix.  22,  John  v.  2,  1  Pet,  n.  24,  &c 
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between  "  Scripture ''  antl  tlie  '*  word  of  God/*  To  Abelard, 
however,  is  mainly  due  the  scholastic  method  of  dialectics, 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  im checked  speculation.  As  to  the 
first  he  himself  said  '*  Odiosum  wr  mimdo  ri'ddidil  logtm"  ^ 
and  t^Dok  as  his  motto  **  By  doubting  we  arrive  at  truth." 
As  to  the  second  we  read  the  indignant  complaint  of  BeTimr<h 
"He  thrusts  his  face  into  lieaven  and  peers  into  the  secrets 
of  God,  and  while  he  is  ready  to  render  a  reason  about  all 
things,  he  assumes  even  those  which  arc  above  reason  and 
against  reason  and  against  faith.  For  what  is  more  against 
reason  than  by  reason  to  endeavour  to  transcend  reason  ?  '*  ^ 
Hence  Abelard  produced  the  two-fold  reaction  of  the 
dogmatists  and  the  mystics,  who  hated  alike  what  they  re* 

rded  as  '*  profane  verbal  novelties,"  and  to  whom  the  very 
words  Sic  ct  JVoti  sounded  monstrous.^  The  dogmatists 
demanded  oracles  of  certainty ;  the  mystics  required  intuitions 
of  rapturous  communion. 

Peter  Lombard  (tll64),  the  famous  "Master  of  the 
Smtenccs"  though  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  recoiled 
altogether  from  his  position.  His  Smtcjuxs  are  a  protest 
against  the  Sic  ct  Non,  as  the  Sic  et  No?i  had  been 
perhaps  itself  a  protest  against  the  *'  cir/ie  ut  inkUif/as " 
of  Anselm.*  They  became  with  Aristotle  and  the  Bible 
the  "bases  of  the  active  iotrellect"  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    Peter   was   accused  of  heresy  at  first  by  Walter  of 

*  Jjfol  ad  Heloh.^  Ojrp.  p.  30S*  Almast  tha  only  otlirr  voiciawhich  ventnift 
{rarun;  timitll}  )  to  dUmiit  from  the  Futliers  w<^ri;  those  of  Eichitrd  of  81.  Victor 
if>pp.  iu  1)  and  Eupert  of  Duutz.     There  was  an  old  rulu — 

"  St  Aiigiiitinus  adest  stiffiiit  ipse  tibi^** 

and  Rupert  bIjows  courage  in  the  ninnly  and  hejuitifiil  passajje  of  the  profttcc 
to  hk  comfiientAry  on  St.  John,  iu  which  he  cUiniH  that  thougli  the  eitgle- 
wipi;9  of  Angustine  overshadow  th«  Gospel^  he  did  not  exhaust  tlie  right  of 
all  Chri§tmn3  to  hrmdle  the  Gospel. 
"^  "^  Bcmsirdii  J^jk  xL  ad  Innwj^jil.  **  Nihil  ridet  p(*rspecrulum  et  in  nonitrniatet 
I  facie  ad  facicin  omnia  intnetiir"  is  tlio  niystic*8  eharacterisHc  eomplaiBt 
of  the  lo^tian  {Ep.  192),  Ahelnrd's  C.immentfl  on  the  Hcxaemeron  (Mart^ne 
and  Durnnilt  This.  Nqv.  Anecd,}is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cnrious  scientific  (?) 
spcculatioiia. 

*  "  Sicut  monstniosi  aimt  nominis  aic  etiiun  monstroosi  doginatis.**  W.  do 
St  Thierry. 

^  Ham-eiaiif  p.  384. 
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St,  Victor,  but  his  commentaries  are  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  Hilary,  Ambrose  and  Angustine.^  The 
Fathers  lent  themsehes  to  his  dogmatic  method  far  more 
easily  than  the  Scripture  which  he  is  too  ready  to  explain 
away.  He  only  refers  to  Aristotle  incidentally,^  and  is 
always  cautiously  on  his  guard  against  the  suspicion  of  in- 
dependence. His  ideal  writer  is  John  Damascene,  whom  he 
called  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  teachers,  and  whose  book  "  on 
the  orthodox  faith,"  in  which  he  expressly  says  i*yw  rotyapovy 
€fi.6v  oifBet/,  had  been  translated  by  order  of  Pope  Eu genius.* 
It  is  only  in  the  forju  of  his  LUct'  scntcntiar%im^  and  its 
speculative  spirit  that  the  Lombard  shows  whose  pupil  he 
had  been.*  He  followed  the  Church  and  "  used  the  weightiest 
words  of  the  weightiest  Fathers  in  the  weightiest  manner," 
but  the  method  of  questions  and  "  distinctious  "  enabled  him 
to  combine  disputation  with  deference,  and  "to  comment 
and  discuss  without  limit  within  the  range  of  constituted 
authority/*  The puhli cation  of  the  Stntenecs  formed  an  epoclu 
It  showed  that  though  the  world  of  First  Principles  was 
"surrounded  by  Stygian  waters*'  the  spirit  of  inquiry  might, 
with  at  least  a  seralilance  of  freedom,  launch  into  the  open  sea 
of  iofereuce  and  deduction.  The  Sentences  of  Peter  became 
the  text-book  of  scholasticism.  They  marked  out  its  mission, 
which  was  not  to  discover  but  to  formulate,^     Tliey  were  a 

^  Sent.  L  ;  DisL  19. 

'  Sad.  ii  ;  DUt,  L  §  5 ;  and  Maurice  refers  specially  to  his  comments  on 
John  i  9,  1  Tim.  ii,  4, 

*  In  oue  iGum  John  of  DaTtitiseua  may  be  rrgirded  qs  the  Father  of  Scholaa- 
tif'iam,  for  in  his  IIijt^  yvw{ri<o%  ho  was  *'  the  first  to  apply  Amtotdliaii 
dialcctiiis  to  traditioniil  theology," 

*  Dante,  m  tho  lines 

**  LVltro  chc  apprefMO  ailoma  il  nostro  coro 
Qtjfll  Hetro  lu,  che  con  k  jxivtrelhi 
OiTcme  a  santa  Chieaa  il  suo  T«soro," 

•JlflJes  to  t&t  Prologue  to  the  SenUnecs  wlime  he  says  thnt  he  dfsirps,  with 
Hit  poor  widow,  to  cast  flometliing  out  of  his  poverty  into  the  Treasure  of 
Vtm  Uhtirch  I  **  CupieDtca  aliquid  de  tenaitarte  nostra  enm  patiperculA  in 
gUiOphylacmm  Domini  mittere. 

*  It  WIS  "the  first  of  a  long  series  of  att»^Tnpt«t  to  obtain  for  thn  dof-^rincaof 
the  OliwelL  a  •cientific  sy stein."     Schwe^^kn^  II Ut.  of  Philon.  E,  T,  pi  144  ; 

Eiii.  Liu.  de  la  Fran4X,  xiL  580,     **  lloyiid  .  .  ,  .  ,  the  SinieHee$ 

the  theolo^  of  the  Schoolman  was  traiiii*^!  and  trammel  led  over  a  rigid  net- 
work of  dialectieji,  where  the  flower  often  lost  ita  porfiime  and  tho  ^nit 
perished."    Mulliuger,  L  03. 
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conveDient  lianclbook,  which,  with  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquiuas,  showed  all  inqiiiring^  spirits  bow  they  could  imite 
the  restless  impatieuce  of  the  hutiian  iriitid  with  the  arbitrary 
detjermi nations  of  the  spiritual  autborit}^  During  the  follow- 
ing centuries  the  Smmna  and  the  Scnkntcs  were  studied  and 
expounded  tar  more  than  the  Scriptures.^  And  wuthout 
professedly  revolting  from  the  hard  and  arid  system  which 
WOB  thus  established,  mysticism  could  take  refuge  in  allegoris- 
ing the  Song  of  Songs,  and  in  dreann^ig  over  '*  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy*'  of  the  supposed  Areopagite.  In  both  schools 
Diviiiity  was  "reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern,  and 
the  stream  of  doctrine  rk'rived  from  tlience."^ 

The  fortunes  of  Aristotle  in  the  metliaeval  Church  were 
strange.  Through  the  Alexandrian  schools,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  Plato  bad  exerted  no  small  influence  over  the 
discussions  of  theology,  but  during  the  early  centuries  the 
works  of  ^Vristotle  were  in  obscurity.  His  dialectical  methods 
bad  first  been  used  by  heretics^  and  especially  by  Artemon 
and  Tlieorlotus  in  arguing  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
No  loss  than  twenty  of  the  Fathers  from  Justin  to  Cyril  speak 
disparagingly  of  him.  "Tliey  place  the  whole  virulence  of 
their  p«">isons  in  dialectical  disputation,"  says  Ambrose  of 
the  Arians.^  '*  Wretched  Aristotle/'  exclaims  TertuUian, 
'*  who  trained  the  Valentinians  in  dialectics ! "  *  But  the 
w^orks  of  the  great  Stngirite  crept  into  the  Cliurch  imper- 
ceptibly, and  in  spite  of  her  opposition.  At  first  only  Ids 
Orgaiwn  and  Categories  were  known  to  the  Western  world. 
The  fich<x)l -discussions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  originated  by 
a  single  passage  from  the  introduction  of  Poqjhyry  trans- 


^  As  flven  Ho^pr  Ricon  complafnB,  Opujt  Miim^  (cd»  Brewer),  p.  329. 

5  Be  Fi4e,  21,  5  :  conip.  Semi.  xxii.  in  ?».  118. 

*  Gregory  of  Na^irmrus  says  llmt  "the  CliHstinns  knpw  notliing  of  the 
crnitinMA  of  Aristotle's  nnift."  Orat,  xxvi»  St  Vinofnt  FciTer  was  ghid  to 
M  '      Kscrtioti  of  Jeromo  ;  **Quocl  Anstctclps  et  PItUo  in  iiifr^nio  sunt,'* 

^  i.  12'2.     Ro^-r  liaron  sM:   **Had  I  th<^  power,  I  would  linve  all 

t.,    of  Aristotle  burnt,  us  it  i^  Imt  waste  time to  study  thorn,'* 

I  t^M  Mimtff  {t}d.  iirewer),  pp.  322-330.    nrotius  ol>serTes  that  mimy  Platonista 
.  (Clemenst  Origon^  tic.)  b(.'cam«  CUmti/ms,  but  none —or  veiy  few — of  tha 
AristotcUan*.     Ik  Siud,  InstiL  {1(146),  p.  221. 
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lated  by  Boethius.'^  He  said  that  to  imderstand  Aristotle 
it  was  necessary  to  know  the  meaDing  of  the  five  words 
genus,  diffireutia^  sj^ccus,  proprium  ami  acclthns,  but  he  would 
abstain  from  the  more  difficult  question  about  gciura  and 
specks,  whether  they  existed  or  only  had  a  place  in  the 
naked  intellect,  whether  they  were  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
and  whether  separated  from  sensible  things  or  placed  in 
t!)em,  or  consisting  arouod  them.  The  questions  whether 
uiiiversals  are  real  or  are  only  mental  conceptions,  and 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  exist  apart  from  individuals 
wasted  more  money,  as  J<>hn  of  Salisbury  said,  than  the 
treasures  of  Croesus,  and  occui^ied  more  time  than  it  took  the 
Caesars  to  rule  the  worhL^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  (from  1210 
to  1225)  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  became  known  together 
with  those  of  AiTib  philosophy  through  the  medium  of 
Spanish  Jews.'*  They  were  received  with  profound  distrust. 
The  errors  of  Amah'ic  of  Btne  and  David  of  Dinant  were 
attributed  to  the  study  of  them,  and  the  use  of  them  was 
thrice  forbiilden  by  Papal  infallibility^  In  spite  of  this 
they  crept  from  the  threshold  to  the  shrine^  and  added 
new  and  predominant  influences  to  the  scholastic  method). 
The  Popes  soon  saw  their  mistake  in  opposing  a  science  which 
was  placed  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their  most  extravagant 
claims.     It   is   said    that  Aristotle*s  Ethks  were  sometimes 


^  •*  Un  rayon  di'rob^  k  rfintiqintt^  1u  prorhiisit  ;  rantiqtiitv  tout  ^tjti^w 
{i.e.  tlift  Kevivd  of  Li^ttcrH]  I'ttouira.*'  V.  Cotiriin,  FrugifmnU  PIuIom,  p»  82. 
See,  too,  J.  B.  JIulliiiger,  Hist,  qf  Cttnibr,  pp.  50-54  ;  Bain  a  Mentul  and  Moral 
Science ,  A  pp.  A. 

*  Jobtiini.  Sansb.  Ptiliitntt.  tji.  12. 

'  Throiigli  Avicenrift  in  the  East,  tmd  Avprroes  in  the  Wi\qt  thoy  pi^flsed 
from  Mohfiuinnwliina  to  Jews,  Mainmnides  tnmsUt^d  them  into  Hi'brew.  Se* 
Eenan^  Avcrroes,  p.  52  ;  Jourtlain,  Il^'du*rthcscritiq\tf^ ;  Pmntl,  tkiiih.  d,  Lo^ik, 
iif.  S.  Up  till  1100  only  the  Lo^n^c  of  Aristotle  was  known,  and  that  only 
partially.     Mullinger,  JliJft.  of  Camhr.  i.  20. 

*  In  1209,  l^l."!,  and  1231,' by  Hregr^r)'  IX.  (See  IjandtTtT  *.tr,  SdwUMieijmk 
in  Herxof?,)  A  Provincial  council  ordered  that  Mastera  of  Arts  shrmld  not 
philosopiiiKehnt  "  mUt\pid  f^eri  Tfteo^lofladi ''  and  should  only  dis^^-nsH  queationw 
**cjone  per  libros  theelogieouetSanrtomm  Patmni  traetatns  valiant  tenuinftri,** 
La n franc  hail  expresst-d  his  Btroog  prcf^renre  for  **  sacred  autTiorilie»'*  ot^t 
"dialectii'n."  "  Nee  lihri  Aristotelia  d<?c  eomment-a  legantnr.**  Cone,  Pftria, 
A.D.  1209,     The  prohibition  waa  Tudthdmwn  by  Urban  V»  in  1366. 
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read  in  Churches,*  It  is  certain  that  they  were  more  often 
referred  to  than  the  Decalogue,^  and  that  more  pains  were 
taken  to  connect  Aristotle  with  Cliristianity  thrrn  tu  explain 
the  relation  between  Moses  and  Clu'ist.  Before  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  world  saw  the  full  develop- 
ment of  that  scholastic  theology  which  may  be  most  shortly 
defined  ob  "  the  reproduction  of  ancient  philosophy  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine."  It  reminded  Luther  of  a 
ceotaun  because  it  was  a  mixture  of  divine  utterances  and 
philosophic  reasons.  Ei^asraus  says  that  theologiuns  in  his 
day  ''thought  that  all  was  up  with  the  Christian  religion 
if  any  one  rejectcil  the  decrees  of  Aristotle/*  *  Aristotle  was 
called  the  '' pratcursor  Christ i  in  nahiraiilnLs,"  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  appeared  so  worth- 
less to  the  dommaiit  dogmatism  tlmt  Hugo  compares  it 
to  mud  used  to  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  "  Bibiicus 
tkeologus  "  became  a  term  of  contempt.* 

How  rapidly  tlie  influence  of  Aristotle  spread  may  be  seen 
in  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Hales  (t  1245),^  Albertus 
Magnus  (t  1280),  and  Thomaa  Aquinas  (t  1274)  who  became 
accp  lain  ted  with  his  Mda2)hijsics  through  the  medium  of 
Averroes  and  Arabic  translations.  They  did  not  in  any 
way  advance  or  alter  dogma  :  they  only  systeinatised  it^ 
furnished  it  with  an  apparatus  of  scientific  nomenclature, 
and  transfened  it  from  the  Church  to  the  School.^     They  all 

^  So  lli!lancljtbon  complaiiks  Apolog.  A,  C,  62  ;  llatliesius,  Vlt^  Lnth.  L 
712  ;  Brucker,  iii.  88fi  ;  Giibriel  Bii-l  is  sakl  to  have  otl'iiiided  in  this  way. 

"  "Quidtim  Dotfitor  Tkeologus  rogatuis  du  Dt'calogo^  negabat  se  cjuftfnvdi 
lihrum  in  BibMotheca  imicjuam  habiiisse,"  Kiddwnia,  De  JsJnidUwjic  (1680), 
p.  40. 

••  Evnsm.  ScJtoL  p.  2fS8, 

*  See  Liebner»  U»ffo  von  S.    Fk/ore,  p.   128  ;  Frnem^U.  Ebidd,  6, 

*  Hu  is  the  fii^t  who  definitely  quotes  Aveiro©*,  and  the  first  commentator 
on  tho  Sfnt^n^Jt,  See  Reuani  Arcrrofjff  p.  176  ;  Haureaii»  L  402  ;  Ueberwfg, 
i.  -id",  and  on  the  Arabi*  generally,  Munk,  Mclanyejf,  p.  313,  sq.  Owing  to 
Aralniininlluencea  Ariatotlo  **  jwiiisedfroiTi  the  courtulBliip  to  fhu  Dictatoraliip 
of  Philosophy/*  AristoUkut  was  made  into  the  anngram,  i&te.  sol  eraf.  In 
l«Ji:9  the  Sorbonne  decreed  that  to  coatradict  Aiistotle  waa  to  contradict 
the  Obiirch. 

*  Card,  Hergenrother  defines  sclio!astitnflm  aa  "  diftlelctiach  geortlnete,  system- 
fttiitbe  Theolo^'o^  dit;  nn  die  Philo-sopbie  sich  ank  hnte  und  diti  Dogmen  tlieils 
als  Vemunftgemiss,  theiJs  ak  iiber  jide  verniinftige  Einspracho  erhaben  i\i 
begnlnden  aiichte."    Kirchcn'jcachichie,  L  952  ;  compare  Ueberweg,  i.  356. 
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practised  the  dialectic  tnethod,  and  thotiglit  that  they  were 
ostablishing  religious  truth,  while  tliey  were  only  framing  a 
techoical  language.  Following  the  exanipk*  of  Ahelard  ^  they 
fatally  misapplied  the  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  "to  frame 
doubts  well"  (to  htawopijirat  KaXm^;)  is  a  service  to  the 
discovery  of  tnitb,^  They  delighted  their  fettered  itigcnuity 
with  the  aembJance  of  emancipation  by  furnishing  vain 
answers  to  insoluble  questions.  Their  theology  is  a  science 
of  definition  in  which  analyses  of  language  ai'e  taken  for 
discoveries  of  fact,  and  in  which  a  congeries  of  doubts  is 
met  by  a  concatenation  of  baseless  assumptions*  The  result 
is  a  dull  mythology  in  which  abstractions  are  deified,  not  in 
the  gracious  atmosphere  of  Poetry^  but  in  the  sterile  desert 
of  logical  discussion.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  unite 
obedience  with  rationalism,  and  the  Hierarchy  successfully 
disguised  intense  intolemnce  under  an  apparent  permission 
to  philosophise  at  will.^ 

In  exegesis  we  see  the  Schoolmen  at  their  worst.     Scholas- 
ticism  treats   the   letter   of  Scripture,  even  in  its  plainest 


*  Abelord'i  motto  liad  l)een,  Ecclua.  xix.  4^  "Qui  cito  credit  kvia  est 
coi'de."  *'' l/nbiinmlo  €ui  htqiimtioncni  venimun^  inquirtndo  terUtiitm  pctcip- 
imtis/*  »ViV  et  Xon,  p.  16»  ed.  Cousin,  This  icsi'inl>ks  the  remnik  of 
DidtTot:  "  Le  Sceptidsmp  est  done  lo  pi-emier  pJia  vetn  la  vdritd."  Thoma* 
Ai|uinas  »aya  that  Theology  liaa  uo  need  of  fliiloaophy  except  by  wuy  of 
ilhistrution,  hecatiae  it  receivea  ita  prindplea  immediiitely  from  God,  Sitmrna, 
1.  qu.  1,  4,  6. 

*  Arist,  Mcfaph.  iii.  1.  See  Launoy,  De  rtirm  Jn'MotrJt'ji  forfuifd  in  Atnd, 
Faru,  Hnnipden,  Bampt.  LecL  p.  ttit.  In  1516,  LtitluT  wrote  to  J.  Lange, 
•*  Nihil  ita  amiet  animus  {[Uam  ftisfrioncm  ilhtm  qui  t4xm  vere  ^ated  hrrd 
Fcck&mm  hmt^  iriultis  revelare  ifjnQmiuiomqnc  ejivi  cuuctbi  oatcndere '* 
{Brtr/e,  L  15),  and  in  1517  '*  Aristoteles*  do^eeiidit  pnulatim  ,  ♦  .  ad  minom 
prope  fuiuram  Bempittrnam,**  In  liis  letter  to  the  Germun  nobility  ho  com- 
plains tliat,  Ari»ioilCf  that  hlind  fuatlien,  ha^  replaced  Christ,  Seo  further 
exti-Hcta  from  \m  Jicsponftio  ad  PH^Tftiium  in  GiestdiT,  v.  23S.  Ro;^er  li&coa 
stood  almost  alnne  in  the  13th  reiittiry  in  protecting  alike  agaiii.st  servile 
devotion  to  the  Fathers,  ftud  agrnyist  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  all  of  whose 
books  he  said  that  he  woold  burn  if  he  had  tlie  jxjwer.  '*  Haec  aetafi  '*  he  aays 
"  lanfjiiit  ti  iUininM  circum  male  intellects. '* 

*  Soe  Ibimjfdcn,  Bampt.  LeHarcj,  A  lively  conception  of  the  barrt»n  dh- 
cuBsion  of  that  a^re  may  Ik!  derived  from  the  writinga  of  John  of  SaJiabury, 
purticul&rly  the  McIMmjicms  and  PolycraticuSt 

**  Quaevis 
Liters  flordeacit,  logica  sola  placet" — id,  Enthfticus, 

I  hikve  not  touched  on  Ausclni,  wlio  iras  rather  a  th^ologfati  than  an  exegete. 
See  Eimusat,  JSL  Anj^tm,  p,  478. 
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histories,  as  an  enigma  wliich  veils  tlie  latest  after-tlioiiglits 
of  theology,  It  destroys  the  real  meauing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  attempt  to  make  it  speak  the  language  of  Church 
tradition.  No  one  can  doubt  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
Albertus,^  yet  what  can  be  more  essentially  iixeverent  in 
substance  or  more  empty  in  method  than  his  discussion  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  an  Angel  to  announce 
to  Mary  the  immacnlate  conception,  and  not  for  God  to  be 
His  own  messenger  ?  ^  The  greatness  of  the  Schoolmen  was  so 
paralysed  by  vicious  methods,  traditional  errors,  and  foregone 
conclusions,  that  many  of  their  comments  on  Scripture  become 
not  only  inconHequent  but  childish.  '*  Let  not  the  foot' 
of  pmh  come  againM  ??it?/' ^  Why  **  foot  "  and  not  'Meet"? 
asked  Albertus.  Because,  he  says,  "he  who  walks  on  one 
foot  fails  more  easily  than  he  who  wnlks  on  two  !  *  Could 
anytluog  be  less  elucidatory  than  this  distortion  of  the 
simplest  passages  ?  ^  His  commentary  on  the  Minor 
Pmphets  is  nothing  but  a  dry  compilalioD,  paraphrastic, 
verbose,  and  overladen  with  the  formalism  of  useless  dis- 
tinctions. The  comment  on  the  opening  clause  of  Joel  is 
as  follows.  **  Tlis  word  of  the  Lord  thai  caniG  to  JodT 
Verhnm  is  used  in  the  singular  because  the  Word,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  God,  is  one  and  uncreate,  yet  is  the  reason  and  source 
and  form  of  many  words.  This  Word  was  made  (fitctmn  est) 
to  Joel,  not  BO  far  as  it  is  in  the  word,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
Prophet,   Joel  calls  himself  '*  son  of  Pethuel,  that  spiritually 

^  **  Queflti  clie  m'h  ft  dt'strn  piu  Tif-ino 

Kmte  e  maestro  funimi  ;  ed  csso  Allierto 
fe  di  Cologua  ;  ed  io  Tboma.H  d'Aquitjo. 

— Dantr,  Pamd,  tc,  97. 

The  wotTcs  of  All>crtus  filled  twenty-one  foHoa,  of  wJiich  five  are  commentaries. 
But  the  Doet^r  Unireraati^  do«8  not  seem  to  have  known  either  Gr«ek,  Arabic, 
or  Hebrew,  and  \xm  very  f&i^ble  in  history  and  philology.  See  Stockl,  ii.  35S, 
Trantl  calls  him  a  mere  wmpiler  and  **  ein  tinklarer  Kopf^  uud  nicht  byftihigt 
irgend  eine  grundsatzliche  AuffHasunj?  hinauazudenken "  {Gc^ch.  d.  Loipk, 
iii.  189)*  He  iMiVftj  "Alles  durehwo^  Allea  wa,s  ax  .Hchridbt  ist  nnr  freu)d<;s 
Gut.'*     Hia  peal  greatue-ss  was  in  science,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent. 

■  See  Kofienmilller,  Eiats  lid.  y.  250. 

■  Ps.  XXX  vi  ii. 

*  This  takes  ua  back  to  the  region  af  ftire  KflbbiniRin. 
"  Sea  by  way  of  H|jecLnien  his  comimn'nt  on  Vb.  xxxi.  9-12.     Ills  notes  are 
chiefly  glosses^  burdened  with  fmsifted  pinmUel  paaaagiMi. 
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as  well  as  carnally  he  may  be  known  to  have  descended  from 
so  great  a  iather/'  Here,  omitting  some  useless  and  irrelevtint 
parallels,  we  have  first  a  mere  play  on  w^ords ;  then  a  jKiasage 
borrowed  from  the  Glosm  ;  and  lastly  the  idle  Jewish  fancy 
that  when  a  Prophet  names  his  father;  the  father  was  also  a 
prophet.*  "  That  which  the  pahficrworm  hafh  kfl  hath  the 
locust  catciir  ^  This  verse  is  first  explained  by  a  mosaic  of 
parallel  places,  which,  being  only  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  is 
entirely  meaningless.  Then  we  are  told  that  Jerome  t^kes 
these  species  of  locusts  hterally  of  Assyrians,  Chaldaeans, 
Babylonians,  &c. ;  and  morally  to  mean  sadness,  joy,  fear, 
and  hope;  and  that  Gregory  takes  them  morally  to  mean 
either  lust,  vain-glory,  gluttony,  and  anger,  or  (ratiier) 
incipient  passion,  instability,  habit,  and  despair.  As  to  any 
attempt  to  find  the  real  or  principal  sense  there  is  none. 
**  For  171  MoujU  Sioii  and  in  Jenisaiein  shall  ha  deliverantr**  ^ 
that  is,  says  Albertus,  in  the  eminence  of  a  speculative  and 
the  peace  of  an  active  life.  *'  The  mmmlain^  sfiall  dnrp  doicti 
new  mim,  a7id  tJu  hilh ^^JmUJlow  nyith  milk'*  *  The  mountains, 
he  says,  mean  the  heights  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  even  the  heights  of  the  Apostles;  and  tlie  hills, 
that  is  the  heights  of  the  angels  and  saints,  shall  flow  with 
the  truth  of  the  white  sweet  doctrine  of  the  Humanity  of 
Christ,  *'  Eipjpt  sliali  fj€  a  drsoiatmi^  and  Ed&ni  a  dimlat-t 
'mldemcM  " — ^tliat  is,  spiritual  and  carnal  sins  shall  be  driven 
where^  God  and  the  Saints  shall  not  be,  because  they  have 
shed  the  bloixl  of  martyrs  !  This  is  not  exegesis  but  honuly- 
work  of  the  poorest  description,  allegorising  pa.*isages  which  of 
themselves  are  perfectly  clear,  *'  Ld  ih^:  hridcf/rooin  gofoiik 
of  his  chamher  and  ths  bride  mtt  of  her  doseC*  *  That  is,  says 
the  Pseudo-Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  "let  Christ  go  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  and  the  flesh  of  Christ  from  t!ie  Virgin  s 

»  Pee  Mcrx,  Joel,  p,  S6»*  *  Joel  i.  i, 

»  Joel  iL  32.  *  Joel  iii.  18, 

^  Joel  ii.  16.  We  find  the  same  explanjition?*  with  only  slight  difTerencfs 
of  detail  in  Htigo  of  St,  Victor,  Remiffiiia,  Rupert  of  Bvulz,  the  Ghsifa  Ordi* 
nana,  Kc,  The  exegesis  of  Albertus  Mftpnis  likt^  that  of  Peter  I^ombord  is 
uhiefly  derived  third  or  fourth  hand  from  the  Caiata^  nud  glosses.  See  K. 
Simon,  ffisL  dca  Comment,  pp.  468,  ^. 
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womh"  The  explanation,  which  is  as  old  as  the  ClarriA  of 
Pseudo-MeUto,  reduces  the  passage  na  a  whole  to  sheer 
nonsense.^  It  illustrates  not  only  the  htrlpless  secondhandness 
of  the  mediaeval  commentators,  but  also  the  absurdity  to  which 
their  systematic  al!eG;orising  often  led  them.  It  shows  still 
more  their  fatal  hahit  of  looking  at  %vords  without  their 
connexion,  and  at  texts  without  their  context.  "  Or," — 
continues  Pseudo-Haymo — for  the  expositions  of  his  day  are 
always  liheral  of  their  futilities — **  the  bridegroom  "  may  mean 
the  di\ane  word,  and  "  the  bride  '*  (in  the  usual  language  of 
mysticism)  the  faithful  aouL  Mediaeval  ex][K>sitioii  very 
rarely  explained  tlie  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,^  It 
was  a  specious  transition  to  a  totally  diffi-rent  order  of 
thought. 

Even  Thomas  of  Aquino,  with  all  his  nobleness  and  great- 
ness, profound  as  a  thinker,  incomparable  as  a  theologian,  is 
least  successfiil  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,^  Imbued 
with  the  fatal  dream  of  the  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  lie  is 
Dieagre  in  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense,  but  diffuse  in 


^  Pitrn,  Spicil,  Soh^mn.  iiL  75,  ftp.  Merx,  Joel,  p,  877, 

'  EveTi  Abc^tird  Jookfd  on  the  necessity  for  iilJeji^ory  as  a  proof  of  **  inspira- 
tion/' nnd  on  tins  ground  extended  it  to  Pkto,  Intmd.  ad  Thiol,  i. 
p.  i6. 

^  Tholnck  in  his  mono^rapli  Ih  Thoma  Aijuinafe  tt  AhwJnrdo  mi^rprdihun 
N,  T.  says  **  Quantum  ad  intrrpretandi  dot/maticttm  fffnttsnUl-nft  hie  c  i  campHH 
laudmni,  hie  mtriti  mrona.  Est  aTgnnienti  do^^naliei  interprps  dilifjenn,  in- 
defesaus  ^ui  ne  voculaui  i|ui<li^m  pmeterit  quin  excutiat*"  Erasmus  said  of 
him  (on  Kom.  i.  2),  **  ileo  (juidem  sinuno  nnlluB  e*t  reccntiorum  theoloffnnim 
cniparsit  di%entia»  cmsjimns  ingenimn,  lh!  solidior  eruHltlo."  On  his  work 
as  an  rxcgf?te  see  Yaughan^  Life  of  St,  Thamaft,  ii,  ri67t  sqq.  The  present 
PoiM*  (l^o  XIII.)  is  the  fonrteynih  who  has  kjaded  St.  Tkomaa  with  enJogiea. 
In  bis  Encyclical  Ackmi  Palrvt  (Aug.  4»  187&),  while  not  vouching  for  ovor- 
«uhtlety  or  over  rashness,  or  what  ia  irnprobabio^  or  not  in  accordanc©  with 
the  d«moDBtr&ted  dpctrines  of  a  latLT  nj^e,  he  rccominenda  the  study  of  his 
writingB  with  n  glowing  eulogitim  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  *'  Fnr  above 
all  other  scholiistic  doctors/'  aays  the  Encyclical,  **  towers  Thomrts  Aqmnas, 
their  Master  and  Prince^  Greatly  enriched  as  he  was  witli  the  science  of  God 
and  the  science  of  nniDt  lie  is  likened  to  the  Bun,  for  he  wanned  the  whole 
earth  with  the  lire  of  hifi  holiness,  anil  filled  the  whole  earth  with  the  splen- 
diHir  of  bis  teaching. "  Accordhig  to  Natalia  ho  fo^md  Philasophy  wanderijjg 
like  Agar  in  the  wihlyrnesa,  and  sent  her  hack  to  be  a  boud slave  m  the  tent  of 
Abraham,  Bucer  said,  **Tolle  Thomam  et  Eccl  Komanam  subvertam,'*  Ven* 
turft  8iiy»,  **n  m'y  a  a\icune  errenr  qu'il  n'ait  j>r«''^^«i  refutee,  pulvorisee 
raTftOce'*  (La  Bamm  phihmtphuiits,  ii  12D).  Cat<^m  Aurm  ib  u  later  name. 
r^B  hlma«lf  in  his  Dedirj&tion  colls  it  cojUiium  expmiiQf  and  in  older  fKlitions 
it  is  called  glGssa  eoniinua. 
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speculative  discussions  and  dialectic  developments.  At  the 
beginning  of  Ms  comment  on  Job,  lie  goes  off  into  a  loog 
discussion  about  good  and  bad  angels,  \^Tieri  the  patience  of 
Job  is  mentioned  he  gives  an  essay  on  the  views  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  respecting  that  virtue.  He  is  so  devoted  to 
Augustine,  as  to  have  originated  the  saying  that  the  soul  of 
Augustine  had  passed  iuto  him  by  metempsychosis.^  In  hij 
Caitna  on  the  Gospels  he  compiles  mainly  from  twenty-two 
Greek  and  twenty  Latin  Tivriters,  and  accepts  witliout  hesitation 
theii^most  tasteless  and  empty  allegories.^  *' Masterly  and  archi- 
tectonic ''  as  is  the  skill  shown  in  that  work  which  is  "  nearly 
perfect  aa  a  conspectus  of  patristic  interpretations,"^  yet 
being  a  catena  only  it  did  not  contribute  to  exegetic  progress. 
Thomas  w*as  acquainted  witli  the  writings  of  ilairaonides 
and  of  Averroes,  and  has  gained  something  from  them  as  he 
show^s  in  his  remarks  on  prophecy.  He  does  not,  however, 
venture  to  mention  the  Jewish  writer,  whose  works  he  was 
quoting  side  by  sidti  with  those  of  Jerome  and  Gregory,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  brethren  of  his  own  Dominican  order 
were  condemning  those  works  to  the  flames  at  Paris  *  But 
neither  Greek,  uor  Arab,  nor  Jewish  learning  produced  any 
adequate  effect  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen,  Even  in 
the  hands  of  St.  Thomas  it  is  dependent,  traditional,  un- 
progressive.  He  repeats  the  worst  excesses  of  Hilary  and 
even  of  Remigius.  Thus  John  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
because  bis  preaching  wjis  to  the  crowds  sweet  like  honey, 
but  short  of  flight  like  locusts  (Rem,).  By  John  (i.c,  *'  the 
Grace  of  God  ")  is  signified  Christ  who  brought  grace  t^  the 
world ;  and  by  his  camel's-hair  robii  is  indicated  the  Church 


*  Sixt,  Scnens,  BibL  iv.  808, 
'  Frigerio  (  ViUt  di  S*  Tk^nuts^  ii,  115)  sptaks  of  hia  mexplicable  revereuM 

for  tlic  FjithtM's. 

*  Cardl  Newman,  Pref,  to  vol.  i.  of  Ca^rnti  Juira,  Oxford^  ISU  ;  and 
Vaughan'fl  Ltfe  o/  SL  Thomaf^  ii.  547-^*74,  The  exquisite  superiority  of  St, 
Chrysostom  to  other  piitmtio  comiiHtntators  h  con^itiintly  evinced  in  this 
Catena,  A  coiiddeiiibln  drawhjick,  however,  to  its  usefiilueM  ariaea  from  the 
fa<!t  thut  so  muiiy  of  the  extracts  Ate  from  spurious  books, 

*  Sei^  Jlerx,  Joch  p*  354.  Jnracxcwsky  in  Zcitfchr,  fiir  Philos.  xlvi.  poinU 
ont  his  influence  on  Schola^^tieism,  and  especiitllj  on  Albert  us.  For  the 
infliicDce  of  Averroes  see  Rcuan,  Avtrtroeat  pp.  231-236, 
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of  the  Gentiles  (Hil).  Even  throughout  the  simplest 
narratives  of  the  Gospels  he  allegorises  incessantly.  Besides 
this  he  is  full  of  contradictions.'^  A  large  part  of  his 
method  consists  in  the  ingenious  juxtaposition  of  passages 
of  which  the  verbal  similarity  defjends  only  upon  the 
Vnlgate.  From  these  imaginary  identities  of  expression,  by 
a  method  which  seems  to  have  survived  from  the  days  of 
Hilleh  he  deduces  systems  extremely  ingenious  but  utterly 
without  foundation.  I  need  but  mention  one  salient  instance* 
in  the  an-angement  which  Hes  at  the  base  of  his  commentary 
of  700  pages  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  whole  scheme  is 
made  to  turn  on  the  phrase  **  a  ekoseu  vessel!'  St.  Thomas 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  fourteen  Epistles  (for  he 
follows  the  popular  view  in  attributing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  St.  Paul)  treat  of  grace,  and  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  treatment  of  grace 
as  it  is  in  the  sacraments  f  ^  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
anything  '  more  ingeniously  misleading,  more  historically 
groundlesst  more  essentially  partial,  inatlequate,  and  mis- 
taken, than  this  celebrated  scheme  of  the  Epistles  in  which 
every  critical  and  historical  consideration,  as  well  as  every 
human  element  in  the  iU*igin  of  the  Epistles  is  fatally  ignored 
in  order  that  they  may  be  symmetrically  arranged  into  an 
artificial  diagram  of  abstract  doctrines.*  The  mere  index 
to  the  word  "  Grace  "  in  the  chief  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  fills  many  folio  columns.  How  much  has  any  reader 
really  added  to  his  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  when  he 
has  read  the  multitudinous  pages  to  which  the  index  refers  ? 
In  Divinity,  as  Bacon  says,  there  cannot  be  this  perfection  and 


*  Seetlie  fifth  Index  to  the  Sttinma  (Migne,  i  Ife  Jntiloffiis). 

■  Uia  doctorial  kcturu  on  Ps.  cv.  13  (see  A^miphan's  Li/ey  ii  118)  gives  % 
good  Bpecimen  of  his  matiner*  For  his  views  about  allegory,  tropology,  aud 
ana^gogft  see  Summ.  L  I  art  x. 

■  S€e  Opp,  vi.  3  (Veoet  1745). 

*  **  11  ntj  peut  utTe  question  de  progrt-s  dans  un  tel  ordre  li^ejcpsition.  .  .  . 
Partout  ce  sont  lea  m ernes  textes  dt-eoupes  vt  »R'[jareB  da  ce  qui  les  expliqiip, 
ks  meine  syUogij=ime9  triornphnnta,  niais  po&iiiit  hut  le  vide,  Jes  memes  defjiuts 
de  critjqiio  historiqne,  provenant  de  la  confuaioD  das  dates  et  dea  mUieui:/' 
Renim,  iiouvenirs,  p.  2S1. 
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completeness.  We  cannot  have  the  form  of  a  total  when 
there  is  hut  matter  fur  a  part 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  after  his  raptiiroiis  trance  at 
Naples,  Thomas  of  Aquino  dropped  the  labour  of  his 
Sujnma  and  refused  to  write  anything  more.^  He  had  seen 
such  visions,  he  said,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  long  illness  as  to 
reduce  to  insignificance  all  that  he  had  hitherto  puhlished. 
He  so  far  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  friends  as  to  begin 
dictating  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  hut  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  task.  There  was  in  him  a  vein  of  pure 
mysticism/  which  we  should  hardly  have  suspected  when  we 
read  the  pages  of  the  Eumma,  so  entirely  free  from  rhetoric  or 
emotion^ — ''  clear  as  water,  passionless  as  marble,  regular  as 
mechanism,  cold  as  ice/' 

Mysticism  and  scholasticism  were  even  more  commingled  in 
the  writings  of  St,  Thomas's  great  contemporary,  the  Seraphic 
Doctor.  In  Bonaventura  (t  1274)  indeed  the  mystic  and 
Neoplatonist  predominated  ;  hut  the  scholasticism  of  his  day 
affected  his  writings  no  less  than  those  of  the  two  great  monks 
of  St.  Victor.^  Accepting  the  supernatural  infallibiUty  of  every 
word  of  Scripture,  his  mode  of  commenting  upon  it  is  pro- 
foundly unscripturaL  Some  notion  of  his  wearisome  prolixity 
may  be  derived  from  his  comment  on  **  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good."  This  verse  is  made  the  excuse  for  all  sorts 
of  diffuse  and  irrelevant  remarks  about  vision,  philosophy,  and 
light,  of  winch  this  is  but  one  part  of  one  sentence.  '*  If  truth 
is  not,  it  is  true  that  trutli  is  not;  something  therefore  is 
true  ;  and  if  something  is  true,  it  is  true  that  there  is  truth ; 
therefore,  if  truth  is  not  there  is  truth.  For  truth  prevails 
above  all  things."  But  perhaps  notliing  more  is  wnnted  to 
show  the  absolute  lack  of  all  exegetic  insight  than  Bona- 


^  He  Bnid  to  Lis  frknd»  Brother  Re^nald,  "  Oiiiuk  quae  e^^ripsi  Wd**ntur 
mihi   paltae   respectu   eorum    quiie    vidi.*'      Proo&m.    Be    ViL   S.    Thorn^ 

^  Corderitia  says  that  he  dmvoa  almost  all  bis  theology  from  Dionystus 
(Migne,  i.  96). 

*  He  gives  his  views  of  exegesis  in  Pnit^ipium.  S.  Seripfnrn^,  See  Ita^oge 
in  Stript.  Stvcr.  in  wliichbo  says  the  Kew  Tc^UmeDt  is  only  the  Old  spirituiilij 
cxpouuiled. 
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Ventura's  application  of  the  Psalter  to  the  Virgin  Marj.^ 
BoDaventiira  expatiates  on  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and 
width,  of  Scripture ;  he  says,  that  its  altitude  m  tmattainable 
because  of  its  iuvioliible  authority,  its  plenitude  inexhaustible 
because  of  its  inscrutable  profundity,  it«  certitude  infallible 
because  of  its  irrefutable  progress,  its  value  inappreciable 
because  of  its  inestimable  fruit,  its  pulchritude  iiicontanun- 
able  because  of  its  impermixtible  purity,  and  so  forth  with  all 
the  inexhaustible  verbosity  of  scholastic  eloquence,  and  with 
an  artificiality  which  lacks  the  ring  of  genuine  feeling.  This 
supremacy,  he  says,  belongs  to  God's  Word,  "in  order  that  to 
secular  sciences  which  inflate  the  heart  and  overshadow  the 
intellect,  there  may  be  no  roonx  for  glorying  against  Holy 
Scripture,"  ^  But  his  many-syllabled  eulogy  only  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  river  of  Paradise  which 
divides  itstdf  into  four  heads,  the  rivers  namely  of  histories, 
of  anagogies,  of  allegories,  and  of  tropologies  *  This  fourfold 
river  of  exegesis  had  its  f*»untain  not^  as  Bonaventura  imagined, 
in  Paradise,  but  pailly  in  the  Greek  Stoa  and  partly  in 
the  Jewish  Synagogue.  It  had  broadened  and  deepened  in 
the  works  of  iut<:^rpreters  w^ho  found  in  the  mystic  sense  a 
facile  way  of  gratifying  iogenuity,  of  concealing  ignorance  and 
of  furnishing  homiletics.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
Christian  exegesis  rcseiubled  that  of  the  Rabbinic  school  of 
Tiberias  in  its  age  of  decadence.  Both  had  their  oral 
tradition  with  w^hich  they  made  the  Word  of  God  of  none 
effect  The  Fathers  took  the  same  position  as  the  Mishna, 
and  allegory  as  the  Qabbala,     From  liabbis  and  Alexandrians 


*  Bonaventtira  has  \men  hh^h\y  praised  for  his  metbod  of  •'explaining 
Scriptuitj  by  8cripniie/'  But  in  the  first  i>lace  the  raethfwl  is  not  iu  the  hnst 
<lff^e  peruliftr  to  him»  nnd  in  the  next  the  iiidiscriujinate  use  of  "pamlh^l" 
pas?*ageB,  which  htive  nothing  "iioraUcr'  in  thtiQi,  leads  in  «U  the  Sdioolnitsn 
to  mere  confuHion, 

*  Proorm,  in  Bmnloquiufj^  Com  p.  lingo,  Erudit.  Didmc.  it,  1  ;  Johunn* 
f^.irisK  Polueral.  vii  12.  The  aeicnces  which  roveal  tlie  lawg  of  God  were 
thus  trcdteri  ns  menials  ''in  th«  lervice  of  a  mistress  who  had  grown  sluggish 
aJkd  iin movable." 

*  Bonfivcntum  himself  prefers  to  regard  tlie  Bible  oa  a  book  with  jw:tv*n 
«eal«»  and  not  conti^nt  evtn  wiih  the  fourfold  aena**,  he  ftdda  to  it  thrtt;  moi^ 
seiuiea— the  symbolic,  the  i*ynekdoi:hic,  and  the  hyperbolic  1 
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the  Christian  teachers  had  taken  witbont  examination  an 
nnscriptural  view  of  inspiration,  anJ  they  snpported  it  by  a 
method  which  bad  htLu  borrowed  directly  from  Pagan 
philosophers.^ 

But  we  meet  at  la.st  with  one  green  island  among  the* 
tideless  waves  of  exegetic  commonplace.  Nicolas  of  Lyba  * 
(t  1340) — the  Doctor  planus  et  utiiis — was  thti  Jerome 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  From  him  came  the  revival 
which  reached  its  full  force  more  than  two  centuries  after  he 
had  gone  to  rest.  The  fresh  life  came  from  the  reviving 
studies  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Jews,  The  old  method 
of  Bihlical  study,  tlie  Aintastic  child  of  Rabbinism  and  the 
Stoa,  had  long  fallen,  it  has  been  said,  into  a  magic  sleep, 
and  the  trees  rustled  in  vain  over  the  enchanted  castle.  It 
had  drunk  at  the  hands  of  Bede  the  opiate  of  Jerome's 
vague  wavering  elegant  compilations  ;  and  had  fed  ta 
repletion  upon  the  sermon-material  so  abundantly  supplied 
by  Gregory*  But  meanwhile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  in  Andalusia,  Jews  trained  in  Arabic  schools  of  wisdom 
had  found  the  charm  to  open  its  closed  eyes.  That  charm 
was  Hebrew  grammar.  A  thoughtful  monk,  sitting  in 
his  lonely  cell,  first  found  its  efficacy  in  his  own  enlighten- 
ment, and  forcing  his  way  through  the  brushwood  and  under- 
growth of  centuries  awoke  the  sleeper.  Tliat  monk  was 
Nicolas  of  Lyra.* 

Since  the  days  of  Ibn  Ezra  (t  1167),  a  change  had  como 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  commentators.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished between  five  methods  of  Biblical  commentary  : — 


*  A  wnnl  of  at  lenst  piissiug  recognition  sbouM  bi?  j^ven  to  the  textnal  nml 
practical  (though  hcirtlly  to  the  cxegfticiil)  lalx>ur»  of  Hugo  of  St,  Cher  (tl20O)» 
who  iu  his  CorrcHctrm  nttfimplcd  somo  improveraf?nt  of  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate.  His  tiook  first  mudp  tht*  division  of  the  Bible  into  chaptera  j*encmL 
His  efforts  wort*  due  to  the  hints  of  the  greatt^st  genius  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  Ro;*er  Bncoii. 

*  So  calk'd  frrjin  his  birthplace,  Ljrm,  in  Kormfindy,  Siittus  ScncnsiB 
Niys :  "Kation©  Jnglu^  vel  ,  .  »  ,  .  ex  Lyra  Brahantme  oppido,"  BibK 
Sanct.  p,  276.  There  aeeirm  to  be  little  or  no  proof  of  the  common  notion 
thnt  he  was,  ou  his  mother's  side,  of  Jewish  birth.  At  wi  curly  1^9  hu 
became  n  Franciscan. 

*  Merx,  Einc  Rede  torn  AmUgcn. 
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■ 


The  Verbal,  which  dwells  on  every  separate  word. 

The  purely  Subjective,  which  pays  no  attention  at  all  to 
tratiition. 

'  The   MIegoric,   which   reads   mysteries    into   the    sacred 
"text. 

The  Kabbalistic,  which    develops  secrete  out  of   letters, 
numbers,  and  syllables. 

The  Literal,  which  confines  itself  to  developing  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  writers.^ 

Of  these  five  methods  he  had  himself  chosen  the  last.  In 
the  same  century  the  labours  of  the  Qimchis  had  greatly 
facilitated  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Kashi  (t  1170), 
while  following  traditional  views,  had  done  much  to  elucidate 
the  literal  sense,  and  Maimonides  "  the  Light  of  the  West/' 
•'the  Eagle  of  the  Rabbis"  (t  1204),  whom  the  stricter 
Jews  of  Ills  day  regarded  as  a  rationalist,  had  practically 
rejected  much  of  Talmudism,  and  reverting  to  the  written 
Law  had  endeavoured  to  show  by  Aristotelian  and  Alex* 
andrian  methoils  that  the  wTitten  Law  wfis  founded  on 
imomtable  reason.^  Nicolas  had  studied  R^ishi  and  had  often 
followed  him  so  closely  as  t^  be  called  Simm  Salouionis?'  He 
Siceras  intuitively  to  have  seized  on  some  of  the  best  principles 
hitherto  enimciated.  Here  and  there  he  had  met  with  hints 
as  to  the  corruption  of  manuscripts ;  the  necessity  for  a 
better  text;  the  importance  of  understanding  the  original 
^nguages;  the  folly  of  splitting  up  texts  into  endless 
fragments;  the  difference  between  true  exposition  and  a 
eonfdsed  chaos  of  possible  suggestions  ;  the  primary  duty  of 


*  See  Sale's  Koran,  p.  87. 

■  On  th©  Jewish  medifUJTttl  inlerpreterH  see  Schrock,  K,  O.  xxv,  SJ>1  ; 
KosenmCiUeT,  Hint.  Inierp.  y.  ifU,  sq.  ;  fttcyfT^  1  85-93  ;  Merx,  Jvet,  207- 
S96  J  Siegfried  "  t'eber  Ujishis  Kiiitluss  "  (Merx,  Archiv,  i.  431).  In  tbelntter 
paper  is  shuwn  the  extent  of  llfishi's  itilluciice  over  Luther  as  well  as  over 
x^icolas  of  Lyra. 

•  Kashi  is  the  abbreTiati'd  name  of  Rabbi  Solonton  Jizclmki.  It  was  prob- 
ably from  Rashi  that  Lyra  learnt  the  adniimbie  old  nile  which  he  rendert 
*'  iSfriptura  htqiiitur  seaimfum  modnm  nostrtim  lo^jnettdi"  (note  on  Gen.  viii. 
1,  *' Hecordjattts  est").  Nicolas  saya,  *'  Intendo  non  solum  doctorum  catboli* 
oorum  B«i  etiam  Htibrniorum  explanatioiies»  maxinie  R,  Salomon,  qui  inter 
doctorea  Hebraeos  locutns  est  rationabUiua  nd  deelamtiotitim  sensua  literaliB 
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buiUling  all  developments  npon  a  secure  basts  of  tlie  literal 
sense.  Nieola.s  combines  tbese  views.  He  does  not  ostensibly 
abantlon  tbe  current  opinions.  His  definitioos,  divisions, 
and  t-erminology  show  tbat  he  is  still  a  Schoolman.*  He 
repeats  the  phrase  that  God  is  the  aueto7'  principalis  of 
Scriptiire,  and  follows  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  remark  that 
the  literal  sense  develops  tbe  meaning  of  the  words,  and  tbe 
mystic  sense  the  meaning  of  the  things  which  the  words 
signify.*  He  even  adopts  the  seven  rules  of  Tiehonins,  and 
repeats  the  common  definitions  of  tbe  fourfold  sense,'  and 
gives  the  st-oek  illustration  which  was  supposed  to  be 
furnished  by  the  word  "  Jerusalem,"  On  the  other  hand  he 
evinces  rare  clearness  and  sobriety ;  he  insists  on  the  Protestant 
principle  of  referring  to  the  original ;  he  complains  that  the 
mystic  sense  had  been  almost  allowed  to  choke  (sujfocare)  the 
literal ;  ho  says  that  when  the  mystic  exposition  is  discrepant 
from  the  literal  it  is  imiceens  et  incpia  ;  ^  he  demands  that  the 
literal  sense  alooe  should  be  used  in  proving  doctrines* 
Practically,  therefore,  he  only  admits  tsvo  possible  senses^ — 

^  Ho  cliaracteristicany  iiipet^  tlie  oTijectinn  tliat  "eitliPT  man  nvtist  now 
have  a  rib  too  few  ami  be  iinp+rfect,  or  must  have  had  mm  too  many,  and  he  n 
inouHkT,"  by  the  reniaik  thut  a  thing  may  be  Bupeifluoua,  rali^jne  indivitiui^ 
but  not  rntion-e  MpcciH, 

*  Thorn.  Aqnin.  SummJi,  1»  Qu,  1»  art.  10.  Nicolits  says,  "Habct  ille 
liber  hoc  8ppciale»  quod  una  litc^m  cotitinet  idurea  scnfius." 

■  To  him  are  attributed  tlit>  lines— 

**  Liti^ra  g^sta  dwet,  quae  credaa  AlUgoria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  ten  das  AneufOffia  ;** 

btit  ho  ouly  quotes  fheni  in  his  first  pn^facep  whore  he  exyilains  the  four  «en«?ft. 
In  liifist'cond  preface  be  cnmpjir«'s  Scripture  to  the  hook  written  within  (the 
myotic  sense)  imd  trithout  (the  Ut+'ral  sense). 

*  "Vd  saUem  minus  deccns  reteris  parihus  et  apta,'*  he  cflntioTiBly  adds. 
Lyra  firmly  states  his  object  in  the  words,  **Cum  £ki  adjutorw  inUnko  nirca  \ 
liUrah^m  ftn^um  insiJtfri'ef  d^  pnncns  vnlde  et  hfwm  €rpo»Uione»  mysticas  ali- 
qimntlf}  inlerponerf.  ;  Iket  mro. "     ProL  2. 

*  **Cani  ex  solo  st'iisu  litornli  ct  noti  e:c  mystioo  posset  argiiinentiiTn  fieii  I 
ad  probanduTn/'     Ho  wrote  eighty-fiv«»  book.s  of  Pofttills,  of  which  fifty  wem  , 
literal  and  thirty-live  maraUUtt^,     The  name  Puntilla  ia  ns  old  aa  the  eighth  I 
CClitiiry,  nnd  m  derived  from  post  iVn  {ft.e.  veri>a  textus)»     If  wc  Tfad  Kicolaa 
of  Lyra  on  Oon.  i.  after  Hugo  of  St,  Cher  we  aee  an  immense  aiUauce.     In 
the  **allef?oric"  divisiotj  of  the  fourfold  s^nse  in  Hugo,  **  Crrarit  ^fhtm** 
l»ccome8  **  He  made   the   New   Ttstament;"   both  Tustamenta  are  coi^Iuvi^  , 
regarded  on  th>-  side  of  Christ's  Di^-inityp  term  on  the  side  of  His  humanity. 
The  Old  and  New  Test^imcnt^  are  symbolised  by  the  coverings  of  the  tabt'r- 
uacb  (Ex.  XX vi.)  made  opf.re  plumario.     "  Pluma  eat  acua,  actia  vero  Christii^  J 
ftifforaiim  in  paasiono,  punget  in  aecuado  sicut  acos,"  &^o.,  ^c 
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the  literal  aad  tlie  mystic,  and  be  founds  the  latter  exclusively 
upon  the  former  No  mere  eclectic,  he  everywhere  exhibits 
a  vigorous  independence  and  originality  with  tlie  clear  feehng 
that  he  is  opening  fresh  paths.  He  does  not  hesitate  some- 
times to  prefer  the  explanations  of  Rashi  and  the  Jews  to  those 
of  the  iiiohsed  Latin  Fathers^  even  in  passages  which  had 
been  accepted  Messianically ;  and  sometimes  lie  sets  aside 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretations  in  favour  of  some 
view  of  his  own,^  While,  therefore,  he  wrote  in  a  t^uie  of 
extreme  modesty,  and  stibmittod  all  his  works  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church,^  he  did  more  than  any  other  writer  t^:>  break 
ilown  the  tyrauny  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  to  overthrow 
the  blind  belief  in  the  bad  method  of  many  centuries.  The 
old  proverb  Si  Lyra  non  li/rasset,  Lutherua  non  saltassei  may 
only  express  a  popular  %dew  of  histr)ry ;  but  Luther,  while 
blaming  his  dependence  on  Eashi,  both  made  great  use  of 
Lyra  and  expressed  for  him  the  utmost  admiration*  He  can 
have  no  juster  eulogy  than  the  distich  of  his  epitaph — 

**  Littcra  nenipe  nimis  quae  qiionclara  obscura  jaceLat, 
Oiunes  per  partes  climi  labore  meo  eat."  * 

Although   t!ie  folios  of  Lyra  almost  immediately  drove 
other    commentaries,    except     the     Glmsa    ordijiariat    in  to 


*  See  his  note  on  Geu,  xlix.  11,  where  he  says,  **  Exponent  deCbriflti  pns- 
one  sed  \st&  expnailio  videtur  niihi  magiii  mystica  qtioiii  Ulurulk."  Ho 
tftises  to  see  any  alluiiinn  to  the  Trinity  in  Guq.  xviii.  1. 

*  He  mfxiestly  says  that  he  has  only  written  Scfiokutice  et  in  inodum  ex^reilii, 
and  Buhjects  his  views  to  tho  convctiou  sancUu  mairia  ecclmae  et  cujiulibct 
9apif7Ui4t.  The  vigour  of  his  iudti|>ei]idt!iice  is  well  ahov>'n  in  his  conimeiit  on 
Keck,  xl.-slviii-  (on  which  scij  Hi?ngHt4?nbeig,  C/uistoIogie,  il  595  ;  Alenc, 
Joel,  331-335).  He  examines  the  views  of  Kahhi,  Jerome,  Gregoiy,  Rii:haid, 
And  Hugo  of  8t.  Victor^  and  diflfere  from  them  ail  for  thw  better. 

*  Luther  §aid,  **  Ego  Lymnnm  ideo  amo  et  mt«r  optiraos  poiio  quoil  ubiqno 
diligt-nter  retiii*.*t  ot  persr-kiuitiir  historiam,  Quami|uaiu  auctorilate  Putnini  so 
viiiei  pfttitur  t;t  notumnquara  eorum  <?xeiiipIo  d^^fluctit  .  ,  .  iid  iiieptaa  alle- 


Flaeins  {CafftL  xviii.  809)  speaks  of  Mm  no  less  highly,    hi  Luther'a 
eomuient   on  Genesis  (as  Sie*(fried  iiiia  prov*  d)  L^Ta  is  traceiible  in  alnioi^t 


gontis. 


every  vei^e.     LiUb^T  adds  little  to  biin  except  polemical  and  dogmatic  bibli* 
cism.     R.  8imon,  lii.  432. 

*  On  Kit:olfl.M  of  Lyrti  see  Fabric.  Hihl  Lai,  v.  114  »q.;  Le  Long,  Bihl.  Sacr, 
iii.  857,  *^.  I  Rost^niiiiiller,  Hvtt.  Int.  v.  280  ;  FJsieiua,  CniaL  Uat.  FeriL  xviii. ; 
Buddtua,  ha(t(>iif,  1420,  Rq.  ;  Meyi-r,  Gfifch.  d.  SchrifUrkL  i.  109-121  ; 
Diest«l,  pp.  1 98 -201  ;  Merx.  Jo^l,  a05-3u5  j  Khmscn,  IIcnnau)uUl\  p.  210  ; 
Cratz,  Gcjfck*  d.  Jud.  vii.  613  Lt, 
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Retrogressimi. 


oblivion,  he  had  no  adequate  followers.*  The  converted  Jew, 
Solonion  Levita,  known  ag  Paulus  of  Burgos  (t  1435)» 
publi^shed  Additioncs  to  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  which  were  purely 
reactionary,'^  and  deserved  the  Correctorium  eorniptoris  Bur- 
(fensh  of  Matthias  Doriog.^  Paulus  repeats  the  old  secular 
miaquotation  of  **  the  letter  killetb,"  and  makes  the  slavish 
and  sophistic  remark  that,  "Since  God  is  the  author  of 
Sciipture,  and  must  have  intended  the  literal  sense,  the 
Church  decision  always  must  be  the  literal  sense,  even  when 
it  seems  least  to  resemble  it/'  *  This  argument,  w4dch  has 
been  repeated  by  a  leading  theologian  in  the  last  decade, 
makes  God  responsible  for  the  follies  and  ignorances  of  men. 
It  recklessly  confuses  predestination  with  foreknowletlge,  and 
it  amounts  to  saying  that  if  a  passage  has  been  universally 
misunderstood,  the  misconception  or  perversion  of  it  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  intended  mf-anirig  !  ^  Thus  does 
theological  error  try  to  hide  itself  under  the  shield  of  omni- 
potence, and  to  fulminate  its  ignorances  with  the  voice  of 
infallibiiity. 

After  the  death  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra  there  was  no  important 
addition  to  the  study  of  Scripture  till  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  Wiclif,  indeed,  made  the  important  remark 
that  **  the  whole  error  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  the 
source  of  its  debasement  and  falsification  by  incompetent 

^  See  PaiiL  BurgfTis.  ProL  AddU.  In  Romc  lines  liy  Aiigtelo  Eocca  {BiH. 
Tht'Ol,  EpUoin€f  16P4)  ht*  stiys,  in  n  patronising  way, 

**  At  breris  el/acilutt  mtn  eat  apcm^ndtt  tironi, 
Lyrensii  cxpositio." 
Pope  in  tbt?  Duneurd  (L  153)  says  of  the  Ixjoksholvos  of  CoUoy  Citbor,— 

**  1><*  Lyra  thfi"e  a  droadful  front  cxtondu  ;" 
and  adds  in  his  note  thfit  De  Lyra's  works  wrrc  pnnti!>d  in  fix'e  rimi  folia 
volumes  in  1472.     Pope  may  possibly  have  confuted  him  with  Harpsflcid  ;  if  , 
80  he  pves  a  wron*?  date. 

*  Ht^  reiK-Atcdly  returns  to  the  ttnnatural  glosst^a  which  Lym'd  honesty  And 
good  srnse  had  rt^jectetL 

'  Doring  failed  hia  book  Jltplicae  dtf^runva/i.     Sefl  Buddena^  Utig.  p.  14S8. 

*  **SenHUs  litoralis  noo  debet  did  ille  tjui  repuj^at  uf-desisio  rtuetoritiiti-" 
PrnL  in  Additionct,  So  too  Ocrson,  **Sensus  litenalia  judicandua  est  j}t<int 
etjclesia  .  .   .  det^irmintivit.**     Propp.dettenf.UtZ. 

•This  dans^pTons  notion  is   firet  fonnd   in  Anj^stinet  and  " '■]  by 

Cocccdns,  **  Imprissibile  est  aliquid  fieri  in  mnndo  de  qno  verba  ncti 

nsarpari    possunt,   nt   id  non  iniuUus  »U  Spiriius  S,  .  .    ?  frit 
Ugeniem  ea  verba  ci  rei  accommodarc.^* 
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persons,  was  the  ignorance  of  grammar  and  logic ; "  ^  and  Hus 

by  the  sobriety  of  bis  writings  earned  the  praise  of  Luther, 
that  he  was  ** skilful  and  weighty  in  the  treatment  of 
Scripture."  The  value  of  Savonarola's  comments  is  exclu* 
sively  practical^  The  Proj^odtiojus  de  scnsu  iUerali  of  Gerson 
(t  1429)  lay  down  some  excellent  principles,  but  he  entirely 
nullifies  their  value  by  making  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
depend  exclusively  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.* 

Hifl  comments  on  the  Canticles  and  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  apart  from  their  devotional  remarks,  are  of 
the  poorest  description.  Picus  of  Mirandola  (t  1494)  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  Platonism  and  Kahhalism.*  Tostatus 
(t  1454)j  the  "  Sliipor  tnundi  qui  scibilc  dwcufU  ofumt* 
turned  to  but  poor  account  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  used 
Nicolas  of  Lyra  often  without  acknowledgment,  and  filled  his 
interminable  pages  with  iiTelevant  disquisitions,  prolix  specu- 
lations, and  valueless  questions,^  Turrecremata  (t  1408) 
blindly  fullowed  the  old  traditional  lines.  The  Jewish  convert, 
Jacob  Perez  of  Valentia  (t  1402),  mixed  them  up  with  the 
poorest  lees  of  Rabbinisni.**    John  Wessel — Ziix  Mundi — who 

*  Trittlog.  i*  8*     On  t is  views  Bee  Vanglian,  li*  815.     TVidif  is  allegorical 
^and  (Imlcctical  in  his  own  methtxls,  but  he  fctiid  tlint  "  all  thhigE  necessary  in 

Bcn[ilure  arc  conUiiied  in  its  proTker  Utenil  nnd  liistorici  syiisi'." 

^  iSavonarola'fi  acimons  lire  full  ol  th«  fourfold  feeuBc  (bce  ViUnrij  i  114, 
E.  T,). 

*  See  Fropp,  iii,  yL  vU.     Opp,  1,  3,  ed.  Du  Pip, 

*  See  Pic.  Mirand.  Opp,  p.  71,  and  Cudworth,  InUlkcL  Syst,  301,  «}.  ; 
Arehangelus,  AtOs  Kahhai,  b'cript&reSf  15S7. 

*  Such,  as,  Was  Adam  wiser  than  Solomon  I  Did  lie  name  the  fisli  wliicli 
could  not  he  brought  to  Mm  T  If  God  feascd  to  create  after  the  six  diiya,  how 
come  CTijattires  to  be  formed  out  of  putrGfaction  ?&c.  Jii  the  Kew  Tthtament, 
Was  it  fit  that  the  Virgin  sliould  b«  marri*?d  ?  Why  did  not  Joseph  nsk  her, 
qiwrnodo  cimjccperit  f  Quid  fuciebant  parentea  videntes  earn  prae^iantem  ?  Alc. 
Ou  Matt*  iii-  25,  Quomoda  movtbaiur  iJiia  eolumba  ^  ...  Si  fuit  vera 
columhft  potuit  mnveri  multipliciter,  Uno  modo  a  Teuto,  &c.,  kc.  I  Seven 
folios  were  devoted  to  St  Matthew  and  one  to  the  fiftli  chapter  alone  t  H  is  worlcs 
occupied  twenty-seven  mussive  folios.  The  value  of  Ida  verbid  dis^juiiiitioits 
cm  ttie  Kew  Testament  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  argues  from  the 
Vulgate-  Hence  his  glaring  errors  about  the  word  wapa^tiy^riirai  and  jtrjfjM 
(Mutt  L  1»  ;  iv.  4). 

*  Not  content  with  the  seven  nile^  of  Tirhonius  he  adds  thrre  more  of  the 
tame  kind.  In  Ps.  X3tii.  12  he  makes  the  "  garments  "  the  lettrr  and  the 
mystic  se DM?  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  He  umkes  thy  fonr-eonierrd  Psaltery  a 
type  of  the  four  Evangelista  ;  the  ten  atriums  are  the  ten  myjjteriea.  The  tri- 
angular harp  iudieates  the  three  virtue^  and  the  three  marks  i>f  hoi ineBi3(r mo, 
UnkUiOt/iti^Uio},    The  liiabrel,  which  h  beaten,  h  a  typu  of  Christ'i  sulferiuga. 
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iderstand  one  sentence  of  his  writings/'  Men 
perceive  that  years  of  study  of  these  suhtie  techni- 
ly  made  them  masters  of  a  cumhrous  and  useless 
p^  and  took  them  no  nearer  to  the  comprehension 
ircuvucriptihilUatm,  as  Scotus  barbarously  called 
iU  they  ^ere  supposed  to  elucidate.* 
;tem  of  the  Schools  received  a  yet  deadlier. blow 
M  OF  Occam  (t  1347)  became  the  subtle  and 
champion  of  nominalism.  The  Platonic  doc- 
\- — the  helief  in  Uitkursalia  ante  rtmi — liad  been 
union  between  theology  and  philosophy.  The 
ad  adrjpled  the  rule  Invmhiiia  non  dceipkmi, 
lad  maintained  that  apart  from  Realism  there 
belief  in  the  Trinity  or  in  Transuhstantiation, 
im  was  favourable  to  dogma,  for  it  could  reason 
from  tniths  assumed  to  be  certainly  known. 
Kominalists  had  been  crushed  by  accusations 
Roscehn  had  been  charged  with  Tritheism ; 
|h  SabeUianism.  Occam  by  arguing  that  uni- 
B  nameSi  words,  Jlatus  vocis^  which  had  their 
irth  in  the  human  reason,^  snapped  the  link 
leology  and  philcjsophy.  His  two  axioms,  Entia 
maltiplkanda  practer  mcfssitaUm  and  Frustra  fit 
q'uod  fieri  potest  per  pmieiora^  cut  away  the  ground 
traditional  assumptions.^  Unintentionally  per- 
wrely,  Occam  weakened  the  hold  of  the  entire 
lystem  of  Christianity  by  resting  it  on  the  authority 
h  alone,  and  by  the  absurdities,  contradictions,  and 
with  which  he  unwisely  and  irreverently  connected 
ian  dogmas  when  regarded  by  themselves  *  No  less 
die  weaken  the  pride  of  sacerdcttal  tyranny,  when 
|bd  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  famous 

Jf^poatrtm.     See  Hnnip4len,  Bampt.  Zed.  p.  71. 
peters   propre  du  Doniinali.snie  c^est  Ja  simplicite." — Hauri^ii. 
SS&r  Invincibiliit  waa  given  him  Iiy  Pop^  John  ixii. 
lerer^  s,v,   Scholaaticiwin,   iii    Rerzog^s  Em^iilL  aiid  Occctvt  und 
Stud,  u.  KriL  1839).     Tliest:  extravagances  cMtfly  occur  m 
i  and  Centilo^^um, 
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Fall  of  Scholasticism. 


died  in  1489,  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  expounder,  and  was 
warmly  appreciated  by  Luther ;  btit  in  this  respect  lie  stands 
altnust  alune.^  In  the  Manimothrectus,  a  book  which  Erasmus 
says  made  bini  nearly  die  with  laughing,  we  reach  the  lowest 
depths  of  imbecility  ;  but  it  must  simply  be  re^^arded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  the 
age  in  which  he  Uved/^  During  the  whole  of  this  epoch  the 
Greek  Church  produced  Catenae,  but  little  else. 

It  does  not  fall  under  my  subject  to  trace  the  history  of 
Scholasticism  itself.  It^i  ruin  was  due  partly  to  its  own  ex- 
cesses and  divisions,  pnrtly  to  the  general  awakenment  of  the 
human  mind.^  With  Duns  Scotus  (f  130S)  begins  the  decay 
which  euded  in  dissolution.  His  constant  phrase  **  it  cannot 
be  proved  that"  led  to  scepticism.  His  purely  negative 
criticism,  and  his  method  oi qnodUbeU — the  statement  of  argu- 
ments prt?  and  contm  without  any  mediation — gradually  dis- 
solved the  union  between  faith  and  science  which  Anselui  had 
endeavoured  to  establish.  Hence  Haurdau  calls  his  system 
*'  Spinozism  before  Spinoza/'  He  also,  as  well  as  Raymond 
Lulli  (f  1315),  helped  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  scliool  system  dealt  far  more  with  words  than  with 
things.  What  Wetstein  chills  "  the  tyrannous  and  exclusive 
dominance  of  that  methodic,  dry,  dead,  wooden,  strawy,  arti- 
ficial  thei^logy  which  was  a  mixture  of  philosopliy»  technicality, 
and  dialectics,"  was  rendered  ipso  fado  impossible,  when,  as 
Erasmus  tells  us,  a  "  theologian  "  could  boast  "  that  it  would 
take  more  than  nino  years  to  understand  what  Duns  Scotus 
wrote  as  a  mere  preface  to  the  Senkmrs;  and  tluit  unless  a 
man  had  all  the  metaphysical  system  of  Scotus  in  his  head, 

The  first  Psalm  rfifutes  the  Stoics,  Pe^pAt^Jtic8,  Avioenna,  Algazt?!,  ftc.  Ta 
the  third  we  see  Christ's  sufFeiingH ;  in  the  fourth  Hia  mirarkv^  ;  in  the  fifth 
the  Phiuiai'cs  ;  in  the  sixth  the  Kucharist,  Ac,  See  Fftbr.  £ibL  Lai.  iv.  102  ; 
Sleyer,  i.  322  *v,  (who  quotes  aomu  dtfijlorablc  spociioens).  The  *'aenstis  mert^ 
litenilis'^  is  to  him  alw«ya  **inutilix/ 

*  Sec  UUmfiiiJi,  Il^/onnersi  before  Ihe  R^/ormniion.  For  the  views  of  Astcm 
de  Nebrissa  I  can  aiiuply  refer  to  Meyer,  i.  852'389. 

■  '*  Ntipf'T  cum  in  hunc  codicrrn  ineidiasfm.,  minimum  af'fuU  quin  rw 
divnUrem,"  Faasm,  Colity},  Ml.  Thi'  author  of  th(*  book  was  Jnnnnes 
Mai-chesimia.  For  a  kindly  re iiiiirk  al>out  him  seo  HttUaui,  ZiV^  of  Europe, 
i.  28^ ».    See  too  Sixtas  Se'ueusis,  p.  273* 

*  See  Hergeurother,  i.  953. 
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lie  could  not  understand  one  sentence  of  Lib  writings.**  Men 
Legan  to  perceive  that  years  of  study  of  these  subtle  techni- 
calities only  made  them  masters  of  a  cumbrous  and  useless 
terminology,  and  took  them  no  nearer  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  incircumscripiihitUates,  as  Scotus  barbarously  called 
them,  which  they  >verc  suppused  to  ehicidate.^ 

The  system  of  the  Schools  received  a  yet  deadlier . blow 
when  William  of  Occam  (+  1347)  became  the  subtle  and 
clear- minded  cliampion  of  nominalism.  The  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  ideas — the  behef  in  Unmrsalia  ante  irm — had  been 
the  band  of  union  between  theology  and  philosophy.  The 
Church  had  adtjpted  the  rule  Incislhilia  7iffn  decipitmt^ 
and  she  had  maintained  that  apart  frum  Realism  there 
could  be  no  belief  in  the  Trinity  or  in  Transubstantiation. 
Thus  Reidism  was  favourable  to  dogma,  for  it  could  reavson 
deductively  from  tinths  assumed  to  be  certainly  known. 
The  earlier  Nominahsts  had  been  crushed  by  accusations 
of  heresy.  Roscelin  had  been  charged  with  Tritheism  \ 
Abelard  with  Sabellianism,  Occam  by  arguing  that  uni- 
versals  were  names,  words,  flatus  vocis,  which  had  their 
exclusive  birth  in  the  human  reason,^  snapped  the  link 
between  theology  and  philosophy.  His  two  axioms,  EtUia 
Ti'On  rgiint  multijdlmmia  pracfer  nccfssitatcm  and  Frusim  fit 
per  plura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora^  cut  away  the  ground 
under  many  traditional  assumptions.*  Unintentionally  per- 
haps, but  surely,  Occam  weakened  the  hold  of  the  entire 
traditional  system  of  Christianity  by  resting  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church  alone,  and  by  the  absurdities,  contradictions,  and 
frivolities  with  which  he  unifvisely  and  irreverently  connected 
the  Christian  dogmas  when  regarded  by  themselves.*  No  less 
surely  did  he  weaken  the  pride  of  sacerdotal  tyranny,  when 
he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  famous 

*  S«e  H(itiroaii»  S51-S53. 

^  L^nivcrmlm  poH  rein,     Sea  Hftmp^len,  Bawpt.  Led,  p.  71, 
'  **Le   earacttre   propre  du  BonixiiftlUTue  c  est  la  siiiipluite," — HfttjT^au, 
Th**  iiftine  Ihd^jr  Invin^ihtlis  was  given  him  by  Pofx?  Johti  xxii. 

*  See  Liimierer,  s.v.  Scholiisticipijij  iii  Herzog'a  EncylL  nitd  fkcnm  und 
Luther  {Thcolog,  Stvd.  u,  KrU,  183U),  These  extra  vugances  chit  fly  occur  in 
Occttiri*s  QxiMibeta  and  Ccidilogium^ 
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Platofiie  Studks. 


words  "  Ta  me  defcmU  gladw,  ego  ic  dr/ertdnm  calaino  ;  **  ^  and 
wlieii  in  his  Epistola  Defenmrla  he  became  the  earliest 
defender  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.^  The  nomiualist 
Gabriel  Biel  (f  1495)  was  the  last  of  the  Schoolmen, 

Noiiiiiialisni  rejects  the  ideas  of  Plato,  yet  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  Phitonic  studies  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  tbeir 
share  also  in  the  downfall  of  Scholasticism.'  It  led  the  way 
to  a  freer  and  more  spmtiial  Chiistiauily.  The  study  of  Plato 
w^as  not  monopolised  by  the  semi-pagan  humanists.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  spoken  of  Augustine  as  *' dodrims 
PhHomcorum  imUttusy  ^  Lorenzo  de  Medici  weut  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  "  without  Plato  a  man  could  not  well  be  a  good 
citizen  or  skilled  in  Christian  doctrine.*'^  The  Fathers  had 
been  Platonists.^  "  Acadcmia  rialonk  Ecdeskie  vtlat  vcdU 
hid  am  *^  says  Baron  lus.  Ficino,  the  translator  of  Plato,  also 
lectured  on  St,  Paul  Colet,  whose  name  stands  so  deservedly 
high  amoug  English  theologians,  studied  Plato  as  well  as 
Plotinus  and  Dionysius,  The  Church  had  long  been  under 
the  sway  of  Aristotle,  and  had  nmch  to  learn  from  Plato's 
analytic  method  of  searching  for  truth  instead  of  starting 
i'rom  synthetic  maxims.  "  The  most  zealous  defenders  of 
Christianity/'  says  Van  Heusden,^  "  have  esteemed  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  a  prelude  to  the  truest  Christianity/'  Christian 
students  thought  that  they  found  Platonic  idealism  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.^  The  works  of  Plato  had  become 
known  to  Europe  in  the  Bevival  of  Letters,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Christian  Mirandula  was  asefiger  in  the  cause  of 
reconciling  Plato  with  Aristotle,  as  the  anti-Christian  Porphyry 

1  III  1828. 

^  Haur<Jaii,  iL  420.  Marsilio  of  PaduR  u  said  to  have  leftmt  &oid  Occam 
the  tiiio  coiicepriDiis  of  liberty  \Thi<"h  nppear  in  his  DeUnjior  Pwij*, 

^  AM  that  Wftii  known,  of  I'iato  hv  niediaeval  scholars  wjis  dnriv^^d  from  a 
trausliilioii  by  Chalcidios  of  part  of  the  Tim/»<it*,  refuninces  in  St  Augtifitincr 
and  the  Dt  doifiaaU  Plalonis  of  Apiileiuij,     UeK»rweg,  L  367. 

*  K*i7tttn.  i.  qUr,  84,  art.  5. 

*  Valoi'iu;^,  Laurrntii  Medici  Vita,  p,  18, 

*  See  Aug.  De  Cii\  Dei,  viii.  12  ;  c.  Acadrm.  nu  19,  "In  multi^  rju^e  ftd 
phUosophiain  pertinent  AugUiitinuE  utittir  opinion! biia  Platotitfiv*'  Thorn,  Aq, 
Summ.  i  qiu  11,  art.  5. 

'^  Charadcri^HiU  P>  189, 

^  Even  in  ii»  nio^t  Adstotelkn  epoch  the  Church  w«6  Ecolist     ThotD||a_ 
AquizL  Sumnm  Ima.  ^n.  xir,  1  ;  iliv,  3. 
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had  been  twelve  centuries  before.  This  was  one  object  of 
the  nine  biindred  theses  with  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four^  he  clmllenged  the  Christian  world  in  Rome.  Platoniam 
and  Nominalism  were  opposite  influences,  but  each  of  them 
acted  as  a  solvent  on  the  hard  shell  of  the  Scholastic  system.^ 
Their  work  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  development  of 
Coranierce^  the  gi'owth  of  the  Universities,^  the  spread  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the  ac<|uaintance 
with  the  ^reat  mediaeval  Jewish  commentat'Ors,  the  increasing 
study  of  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  and  the  iiiimorality 
and  ignorance  of  the  monks  and  clergy  whiclx  tended  to  bring 
tbeir  extravagant  pretensions  into  absolute  contempt. 

The  defects  of  schohistio  exegesis  were  due  to  many  causes. 
1.  One  of  these,  and  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  was  a  vague, 
superstitious,  unproved,  and  purely  traditional  conception  of 
inspiration.  It  was  confused  with  verbal  dictation,  and  the 
Bible  was  turned  into  an  amulet  or  fetish  with  which  the 
hierarchy,  which  arrogantly  usurped  the  name  of  "  the 
Church"  could  do  as  they  liked.  The  result  was  "to  nullify 
the  use  of  Scripture  as  a  record  of  the  divine  dealings  ivith 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  voice  of  God 
was  no  longer  heard  as  it  spoke  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  holy  men  of  oldj  but  simply  us  uttering  the  hal- 
lowed symbols  of  an  oracular  wisdom.  The  whole  of  Scripture 
was  treated  as  one  contemporaneous  production  of  which  the 
several  parts  might  be  expounded  without  reftfreuce  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  delivered/'  And  thus  the 
Bible  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  Koran,  and  "the 
piety  of  the  Scluiolmeu  became  a  superstition,  transub- 
stantiating the  Word  of  God  into  the  verbal  elements  by 
which  it  was  signified,"  *    A  false  and  extravagant  system  of 


^  Seo  Mosheim,  Ih  tnrltald  per  ttctnt tores  Plaionitm  Ecd.  1677  ;  Bniclcer, 
MiittrJl  HM,  Phlhm,  1748  ;  Delacluze,  Fhremt:  et  S^ji  VicmUwk«,  18:J7. 

'  Ou  th«  j^owtli  of  the  nuiversitiL's  see  Cardinal  Hcrgenruther,  K.  G.  940- 
952,  He  attribiitt's  the  fall  of  Scholasticisni  to  an  *'  liochgetii^^bene  l^ucht  nacU 
Spitzfindigkeileii,  itniere  ZerwUrfolsse,  uud  das  Uebtrwiegeii  der  iiumaiiiijtiaclieii 
Studiim,*'     See  too  Ucberweg,  HiM.  of  Philm.  ii.  34,  4<3L 

■  Hampden,  J^rtwip^  Lf^.  pp.  83-92.  The  FatSiers,  the  Clitirch  canons,  and 
the  forged  dccitstals  of  Isidore  were  also  treated  m  mori^  or  k^  "Inspired/* 
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interpretation  has  always  been  the  Nemesis  of  a  false  and  ex- 
travagant theory  of  siiperuatural  infallibility.  Notliing  but 
perversion  could  come  from  this  system  of  treating  the  Bible 
as  a  aeries  of  propositions  all  on  the  same  level,  each  absolute 
in  itself,  and  warranting  every  inference  which  could  be 
logically  deduced  from  the  plimseology. 

2.  The  whole  system  of  Scholasticism  necessarily  fell  with 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  because  it  had  been 
essentially  fettered,  papal,  sacerdotal,  and  monkish.^  When 
Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and 
the  intellect  of  Europe  once  more  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  glorious  literature  of  antiquity ;  Avhen  the  invention 
of  printing  led  to  a  tenfold  diffusion  of  knowledge;  when  the 
vernacular  languages  were  used  in  every  branch  of  general 
education;  w^hen  the  laity  discovered  that  the  Church  had 
no  l<jnger  the  pretension  to  any  monopoly  of  knowledge — 
Scholasticism  was  doomed.  It  was  not  only  Fhihsophia 
aiwilla  Theologiim,  but  PkUosoflim  in  srrrl(ut*:m  thwloffim 
])apeae  rcdada,^  It  w^as  the  vassalage  of  philosophy  which 
was  forbidden  to  stir  beyond  impassable  limits  fixed  by  the 
flogmas  of  the  Church,^  If  alike  the  humanists  and  the 
Reformers—^on  the  one  hand  men  like  Fnber  St^ipulensis, 
Sadoletus,  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  Laurentius  Valla,  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  on  the  other  Erasmus 
and  Luther— have  spoken  of  the  whole  system  with  the 
bitterest  disdain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  more 
than  four  centuries  it  exenised  a  colossal  tyranny,  and  i 
often  used  that  tyranny  on  behalf  of  the  Paptil  usurpations, 
the  monastic  system,  and  the  obscurantist  theories  which 
became  objects  of  deadly  antijmthy  to  many  minds. 

3.  A  tlurd  cause  of  the  failure  of  Scholasticism  was  the  lack 
of  due  equipment  in  the  writers. 

I  Peter  Dftmian  said  that  hnmaii  int^lle^t  was  not  to  claim  ma^teraliip  "«ed 
Tulut  micillii  domiiiae  qiimijun  fimml(aii.s  ol)sef|uio  su!iaervir«/'  The  Council  of 
CoiLstaiice  Corbade  kyuieD  to  tt-ach  in  public,  **aed  auxem  ua  qui  docendi 
gmtLiun  m'c«i>tinut  aperiie  '*  {Caii,  64). 

'  Heumaun,  Prol.  to  TnbUclioviiLs,  IkdoUr*  SchoU  et  Carrupta  per  eoadm 
hum,  rerum  iScuntiaf  1665. 

»  Uebci-wc^,  Eiift.  PhU,  I  66» 
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Por  instance  the  historic  feeling  and  the  critical  faculty  are 
entirely  in  abeyance  in  their  writings.  The  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  rich  with  human  experiences,  and 
full  of  interest,  warning,  and  instruction.  Those  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  only  infinitely  pathetic,  but  contain  the 
very  heart  of  God's  revehition  of  Himself  in  the  life  of  men. 
Yet  for  all  that  is  rerd  and  deep  in  these  narratives,  literally 
understood,  the  claustral  narrowness  of  mediaeval  exegesis 
had  no  feeling  whatever.  *^  Ignorant  for  the  most  part  of 
classical  literature,  and  therefore  destitute  of  a  trfuning 
which  was  invaluable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Schoolmen  were  also  cut  off  from  a  true  knowledge  of  life  by 
the  narrowing  walls  and  soul-dwarfiog  exterualism  of  their 
monastic  routine.  For  us  the  history  of  David  thrills  with 
life,  beauty,  and  divine  attractiveness ;  for  the  Schoolmen 
David  became  for  the  most  part  a  dull  and  misty  abstracrion, 
and  his  Psalms  cumbrous  and  obscure  enigmas.  "  Here/* 
says  Albertus,  writing  on  the  forty-first  Psahn,  '*  the  wdiole 
Church  is  called  David,  which  groaning  desires  to  reach  its 
end,"  In  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration,  ''  Jesus/*  he 
says,  "  signifies  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  **  •*  Peter,  one 
who  learns;"  "Jolm,  one  in  whom  is  the  grace  of  Gorl;" 
**  James,  a  supplanter,"  Jesus  took  them  up  the  mountain 
**  after  six  days*'  because  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  or, 
as  St.  Luke  says,  '*  after  eifjjht  days,"  because  the  Resurrection 
was  on  the  eiglith  day,^  **They  therefore  who  have  ascended 
above  the  world  can  be  led  by  the  words  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  mountains  of  sublime  intelligence  "  and  so  forth.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Cakna  Aurca  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  we  find 
him  quoting  Rabanus  Mannis,  who  explains  the  six  days  as 
a  reference  to   the  six  ages  before  the  Resurrection ;  and 


^  ETen  "the  Universal  Bortor/'  AlbeitTus  Ma^uB,  ntimli^'ra  the  Pytha- 

fforeans  among  tLe   St^^ies,   mils    Socmtes  a    MucedoniAn,   nnd  stiys  thnt 

jEmpedocles  and  Anaiagonia  were  Italiaiia,     See  Ekter,  Dt  Med,  Asvi  Tkeol. 

•The  helplcssnesg  with  whi^h  the  rcr^der  is  left  to  choose  hetwppD  "Bbt 
§agm**  (Mutt.  x\u.  1)  and  *' tight  days  "  (Lnke  ix.  28),  without  n  glimpse  of 
dlTPctir>n  (la  to  whicli  p-riod  was  mtriTit,  In  Fciy  clmriiLtemtie.  Hii^re  ib  not 
«m  attempt  to  give  th<j  veiy  obvious  £iolution  of  Uic  ai>imrent  discre|>)Uicy, 
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Origen,  who  refers  them  to  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  Three  Apostles  remind  us  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japbeth,  or  (as  Hilary  says)  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I  With 
the  historic  sense  thus  atrophied  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
I  find  that  the  critical  faculty  is  also  dead  ;  that  though  the 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  written  "by  the  Triune  God/' 
the  Apocry]>ha  and  the  Fathers  are  put  very  nearly  on  a  level 
with  them ;  that  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  could  he  confidently 
attributed  to  St.  Paurs  Athenian  convert;  and  tliat  even 
Rr)ger  Bacon  supposes  that  the  Church  did  not  admit  the 
Book  of  Enoch  ami  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
into  the  Canon  only  **  because  of  their  t^io  great  antiquity/*^ 
4.  The  neglect  of  Philology  by  the  School ruen  was  equally 
fatiiL  Only  one  or  two  of  tliem  possessed  even  a  smattering 
of  Hebrew,  and  the  vast  mnjority  of  them  were  no  less 
ignorant  of  Oreek.^  Tliey  philosc«phised  and  theologised 
over  what  they  assumed  to  be  the  supernatural  accuracy 
of  largely  vitiated  manuscripts  of  a  very  imperfect  transla- 
tion ;  and  often  with  no  better  aid  than  heterogeneous  glosses 
from  the  Fathers,  and  those,  not  unfrequently  from  poor 
versions  and  spurious  writings.  And  as  they  *'rack  the  text 
and  so  to  speak  drag  it  alurig  by  the  hair;"  they  constantly 
rely  on  the  most  grotesque  etymologies.^     If,  as  Luther  said, 

'  OpiUi  MfijitSf  n.  8.  He  said  thnfc  they  contniiKwl  th©  orticlea  of  faith 
"ion^  exprc^iua  pmm  in  eanom/'  Rn^er  B^it-oii  liad  hinted  at  the  relative 
freedom  of  non-lnbliciil  bmncbi'S  of  knovvkMi|fet  but  his  view  was  not  accepted. 
Hugo  said  tlmt  the  Bibl4i  coutains 
uskI  to  settle  all  qiiestioTiB  aliktiv 

'  Even  Thomas  Aqiimaa,  if  he  kriRW  jsotnc  nreek, 
quite  misled  the  »^nm  of  the  Gi'euk/' — l^ewman, 

*  See  thfl  Cahudarium  EtittHohgicum  (Hilariiis  —  nltna  arcs.  I^matius  = 
ignem  patius,  ic.)  Bnicker,  iii*  864.  Roger  Bacon  derivea  irapa<TKfvit  from 
pdTfiri  cocnnm.  Hervaeus  Dolciisis  derives  cpistola  from  cpi  nnd  xtnla,  and 
snys  th>it  they  were  so  called  becnusMi  they  were  sent  over  and  alwve  the 
Gospels*  Hng^o  of  St.  Victor  dc.rivfs  iytat  horn  k  and  7^.  Thomiui 
Artuiuas,  tPiTsi— quia  Ccn/'w?*  pedibus  ;  tcnebma — quasi  trtwm  umhrnm  ;  abjssiis 
from  a  and  hf/avi^^  or  a  and  htmji,  Albertus  derivea  EudjTnion  frcni  tn  and 
djt^nion^  **  inte lluct  ; "  Duraudus  Alleluia  from  AUft  $ah*nm,  hn,  mf,  aiid  jn, 
fac  ;  Hcrvaeiis  DoleUBin  eays  that  Timotheus  means  "  beucfirial  "  and  tliat  the 
Kpistlt  to  thtv  Hehrt'ws  was  writt<?7i  to  tk<ktt'  who  hnd  erossrd  oivr  from  worldli- 
nefts.  Se«  Tnbbeahovimi  l)e  Ihyclorihis  Scftoh-nfieis  (1719),  pp*  212  i*qq,t  or  n 
ctirioas  later  specimen,  sec  Colet's  LftUrt  Ui  linfittlphu^  (ed,  Luptnn;,  p.  81. 
A  very  wonderful  list  might  be  made  of  the  infoR'ttcM  dmvvn  from  nbsurd 
etymologies  and  sheer  mistnkrg.  In  the  tVmxa  Ordinaria  Ammm  (=  pa/w 
esxehus)  ia  Cbdat ;  Jochebod  (=  Dd  Graiia)  is  the  Church  :  ttom.  their  union 


Miiis  ujiivcrsi  emUhtentiam  "  and  it  vran 
has  in  seTenl  iuttano 
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"the  science  of  theology  is  nothing  else  than  grammar 
applied  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  Schoolmen  were 
indeed  ill-prepared.  In  Heh.  ii,  9  Thomas  Aquinas,  folluwing 
Primasius,  mistakes  gratid  Bel  (?^dpiTL  &eov)  for  a  nomina- 
tive and  a  title  of  Christ,  He  says  that  the  name  Paul 
cannot  be  of  Hebrew  origin  because  the  Hebrew  does  not 
possess  the  letter  P,  hut  it  may  be  from  a  word  beginning 
with  a  letter  like  P,  in  which  case  it  means  "  wonderful  "  or 
"  elect ;  *'  if  it  be  a  Greek  w^ord  it  means  **  quiet  ;  '*  if  Latin, 
it  means  **  small ;  *'  and  he  proceeds  at  great  length  to  show 
from  Scripture  how  each  of  these  three  meanings  stiits  St* 
Paul !  Gregory  the  Great  said  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  know  who  wrote  any  particular  hook  of  Scripture,  because 
we  do  not  enquire  with  what  pen  a  great  writer  wrote,  and 
the  sacred  writers  aie  only  pens  of  the  Triune  God. 

5.  It  naturally  resulted  from  these  defects  that  much 
of  the  exegesis  of  even  the  greatest  Schoolmen  consisted  in 
an  arbitrarj''  juxtaposition  of  texts,  a  mere  abuse  of  imaginary 
verbal  resemblances.  The  method  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
seems  to  have  been  to  explain  a  passage  by  adtlucing  all  the 
other  places  where  in  the  Latin  version  the  same  prominent 
word  occurs.  Thus,  on  Isaiah  Ix,  1,  he  chooses  the  texts  in 
which  '*  light"  occurs;  on  Isaiah  xliv.  .3,  he  draws  out  a 
scheme  of  three  ways  in  which  "  the  Spirit "  is  given  severally 
to  beginners,  to  proficients,  and  to  the  perfect  When  **  wash- 
ing "  is  spoken  of,  lie  collects  the  texts,  and  says  that  we  are 
washed  by  water  of  baptism  (Acta  xxii,  16) ;  by  tears  of  con- 
trition {Luke  vii.  38) ;  by  the  w^ne  of  Divine  love  (Gen»  xUx. 
II);  by  the  milk  of  the  Divine  Word  (Cant.  v.  1"2) ;  with 
the  blood  of  the  Passion  (1  Cor.  vL  II) ;  and  with  a  view 
to  our  correction  (John  xiii,  5).  This  may  be  harmless  when 
it  is  simply  artificial,  but  it  is  sometimes  purely  misleading, 
as  in  the  note  of  Albertus  Magnus  on  Psalm  Ixix.  3,  where 
he  tries  to  sliow  that  the  meaning  of  the  wort!  *'  substance  '*  is 
fourfold— a  nmtter  which  has  nothinir  to  do  with  Im  text — 


comefi  Mrwes  (1)  who  is  tbe  spintaal  Itiw  ;  and  Aaron  the  dergy.    For  other 
etymologies  »ae  Biuder,  ScfwlasUca  TheoJagia,  p,  84. 
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from  the  uses  of  the  word  sulsfantia  in  the  Vxilgnte.^  Here, 
again,  is  the  comment  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  Isaiah  xi,  1, 
"  Tliere  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,'*  The 
Blessed  Yir^n,  he  says,  is  "a  rod***  (1)  As  con&olinff  m  tribu- 
lation, which  he  illustrates  by  the  rod  of  Moses  dividing  the 
Red  Sea.  (2)  As  fructifying,  because  Aaron*s  rod  budded. 
(3)  As  mtiating,  because  the  rod  of  Moses  drew  water  from 
the  rock,  (4)  As  scourging,  because  a  rod  w^as  to  smite  the 
comers  of  Moab.  (5)  As  ivaivMng^  because  in  Jer.  \.  11,  we 
read  in  the  Vulgate  Virgam  tyigilankm  ego  vtdio.  Unhappily, 
liowever,  for  this  ctiririus  piece  of  perveiled  exegesis,  the 
word  for  "rod/'  in  Isaiah  xi.  1,  is  chokr  Q9^) ;  in  Numbers 
xvii.  8,  XX.  11,  is  mailek  (nj^g) ;  and  in  Jer.  i.  11,  is  maqqtd 
(^iH^)  and  means  "  an  early  or  wakeful  tree "  (A.V.  "  rod  of 
an  almond  tree/'  LXX.  /^a/cnjpiav  Kapmvj^y),  The  parallel 
passages  are  therefore  no  parallels  at  all,  and  the  only 
lii^^ht  thrown  on  the  passage,  apart  from  its  arbitrary  apjjU- 
eation  to  the  Vir;:^in,  is  a  false  and  fantastic  liglit.  This 
concordance-Uke  juxtaposition  of  the  purely  semblable  identi- 
ties of  expression  furnished  by  a  translaU^r  has  misled  exegetea 
since  the  days  of  Hdlel,  who  invented  it.  If  it  were  justi- 
fiable, the  Manichees  had  a  perfect  right  to  explain  "  In  sole 
posuit  tabemaculum  suum  *'  (Psalm  xix.  4)  to  mean  that 
Christ  had  ascended  incoi-poreally  to  the  Father,  leaving  His 
tabcriiadc,  ie.  His  body,  in  the  sun.  The  method  it  appears 
was  perfectly  orthodox,  though  the  inference  was  altogether 
heretical. 

6.  Another  radical  defect  of  scholastic  commentaries  is  the 
abuse  of  the  dialectic  method,  which  led  too  readily  to 
sophistry  and  logomachy,  and  even  to  the  mendncium  offidcmm 
of  pledge!  1  ct  m  t r o  versi al  i  s  ts .^ 

The  object  of  the  Schoolmen  is  often  far  less  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  than  to  work  it  up  dialeetically. 


\  \,  Enrthly  gootls  (ru'n.  sJiL  fl).  2.  Stabiliiy  of  lifi^  3,  Virtue  (Prov. 
xiii.  11,  sua  est  substantia  cut  uon  e^t  peccntum  in  conscieiitia).  i.  All 
Bttturc, 

^  Thorn.  AqaiD.  Summ.  IL  2  ;  ex»  2  nnd  4,  Petavios admits  va^itrriKki  aud 
^pitfTtH  to  defifat  heiiasy  {fioginata^  ProL  4,  p,  14). 
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ider  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  to  arrange  in  the 
system*atic  forni  of  endless  subdivisions  eveiy  jKissible  lesson, 
which  they  think  can  be  ext^jrtcJ  from  it.^  They  thought 
with  BerctigaT  that  '*  God  is  a  logician."  ^  They  treated  theo- 
logy geometrically ,  after  the  fashion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid* 
Spiniungout  of  their  own  subjectivity  by  the  aid  of  objections, 
solutions,  definitirais,  conclusions,  corollaries,  propositions, 
proofs,  replies,  reasons,  refutations,  exceptions,  and  distinc- 
tions* they  weave,  as  Bacon  said,  interminable  webs,  "mar- 
vellous fur  the  tenacity  of  the  thread  and  work  mans  liip,  but 
for  any  useful  purpose  trivia!  and  innne/*  *  "  In  divine 
things,"  says  Ludovicus  Vives,  "they divide,  singularise,  parti- 
cularise, completely,  incompletely,  as  though  they  were 
dealing  with  an  apple/'  ^  Hence  follows  that  coaccrvatio,  m 
Sixtus  Senensis  calls  it,  which  is  so  inexpressibly  wearisome. 
A  perfectly  empty  schematism  led  to  a  boundless  prolixity. 
Langenstein  in  four  large  folios  bad  only  got  to  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  more  real  elucidation  of  the  meaning 
could  probably  be  given  in  four  lines.  Hasselbach  ^vrote 
twenty- four  books  on  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah/*  and  an 
indefinitely  truer  conception  of  its  meaning  could  he  fur- 
nished in  two  pages.  It  took  mankind  several  centuries  to 
iurrive  at  the   conviction  that  "  it  had  not  pleased  God  to 


*  As  e^ty  even  as  Lanfmtic,  the  dn^^matici!  of  the  day  are  set  forth  In  the 
scholastic  tnAnnt-r,  with  syOogiinna  and  dialectic  exiiminatiou  of  pro-ofi*  rihI 
coonterproofs.  "  They  did  not  d^^n6  doc  trine/'  says  Baur^  '*  th«y  replied 
upon  it."    l''crif§hmm{fiskhrt.%  p.  147, 

-—'^  Atnpisre,  HtM.  Lit,  de  France,  \\\,  333, 
'  EmstJi.  KtK<mi.  Mor.  p.  193  (cd.  It5l>6). 

*  15ttCon,  Tm  Aiujm,  Scktit.  i.  16*  "This  tlegenerate  kind  of  1  earning  was 
chletly  prcvaknt  among  the  SclioolmeD,  who,  ha\itig  shtirp  wits,  abundant 
leUnre,  small  variety  of  reading,  and  knowing  littJe  history,  whuther  of 
nature  or  time,  spmi  laboriooB  weba  of  learning  which  are  extant  in  their 
bookjL" 

»  Lud.  VivM,  Ik  Corrupt.  Art  l.\ap.  Trilbechovi^s,  Be  Dodm-,  SchoL  p.  24 
Some  accuse  Abelard  (Trilhemius,  Cat.  S.  E.  p.  97),  others  Peter  Lombard 
(Aventinua  AiiruiL  vL  Baur,  Ihgm^ng&itcL  p,  159),  some  Dune  Scotus 
(SaU.  ill.  (li<  2i,  tpi.  1*  See  Brucker,  ii.  876),  and  some  Albert ua  (seo 
Vaughaiir  Life  (if  SL  ThoTfios,  i  24$)  of  thua  '^introducing  Aristotle  into 
Christianity/* 

■  The  phnntom  of  a  ''intiltiple  sonso  "  led  them  yet  deeper  into  these 
quagmirt^s  of  prolixity,  Btde  tioasta  that  a  single  line  of  ^Soripture  is  so 
fecuiul  that  it  *'  will  (ill  mawy  pages  with  the  bweetnesa  of  its  Hpiritnal 
me^ming.** 
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reveal  His  salvation  in  dialectics/'  and  that  "  dialectics  are 
inefficacious  if  unsupported  by  otlier  knowledge.**  *  Duns 
Scotus  had  said  that  the  certitude  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
certitude  not  of  reason  but  of  authority ;  that  they  give  no 
demonstrations  and  do  not  argue  defirdtim  €t  dnnac?  Scho- 
lasticism made  the  vain  attempt  to  remedy  the  supposed 
deficiency,  and  by  trpng  to  combine  word-splitting  and 
stringent  do^atism  became  at  once  servile  and  tjTannicaL' 
7.  A  flital  defect  was  the  barbarous  nature  of  their  lan- 
guage. "Person"  is  defined  in  a  mass  of  verbiage  which 
could  not  possibly  convey  a  definite  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
a  single  learner,  Erasmus  said  that  if  Jerome  or  Augustine 
could  have  come  to  Ufe  again  they  ivonlJ  Lave  been  derided 
for  their  ignorance,  because  they  could  not  have  understootl 
such  portentous  words  as  "  instances,  relations,  ampliations, 
restrictions,  formahties,  haecceities.  and  quiddities,"  Every- 
thing was  considered  aUen  from  theologic  erudition  which 
was  not  intertwisted  with  thorny  syllogisms,  and  if  St.  Paul 
was  quoted  to  the  hiter  Schoolmen  they  imagined  themselves 
removed  to  another  world.*  That  special  theological  mystery 
the  circu}nin3€3sio^  and  commiinicaiw  idhmatnm,  in  other 
words,  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  Natures  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  is  defined  as  **  Stthsistentia  in  snhsidenU 
realiter  distinHo  wvf}f.a  pran^ntialitis  ass^istcntia  in  ra/frm 
esscTitiaJ'  The  Hypostatic  union  is  *'  Bdatio  disquiparentiae 
realis  guidaa  in  una  extrcmo  cui  in  altera  nulla  realis  reJaiio 
Ti^sponiUL*'  ^  These  are  but  shght  sjxximens  of  a  teiminology 
which  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  nonsensical  jargon.  Even 
Nicolas  of  Lyra  gives  an  account  of  the  w^ord  uct^  of  which 
so  learned  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Siegfried  is  compelled  to  ask, 
"  whether  in  any  age  whatever  any  human  being  whatever 


1  Joknnn.  Sarisbur,  MdnXog,  iL  £>. 
'  Duna  Scot,  Ofyp.  ii.  176. 

*  See  Maurice,  MctL  Philmophy,  p.  164, 

*  Erasm,  Dg  Eat.  Vcr,  Th^M.  p.  S7. 

*  **  Hi^osmcHli  tricanim**  says  Erasraiis  (oo  1  Tim.  i.  6)  ***piid  latoa  i>loni 
sxrnt  omnin. "  **  Ea  expUcant  verbU  iion  mi>do  aordidis  sed  atlto  obscam  et 
mYolutiB  ut  tanti  non  sit  sic  diacere/'  On  this  uiie  of  mere  words  see  Um 
■dmirablfl  remaxka  of  Locke,  Ess,  on  the  Hum,  Urideratanding,  ii  cz.  §  4, 
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could  have  possibly  gained   from    it   a   single  distinct  con- 
ception ? "  1 

8.  Yet  their  barbarous  pbraseology  was  not  half  so  perni- 
cious as  tbeir  micrological  subtlety :  what  Bacon  calls  their 
unwholesome  and  vermicalate  questions,  their  vain  imagina- 
tions, vain  altercations  and  vain  affectations.  Such  wordy 
wars  about  mere  nomenclature  were  foredoomed  to  sterility. 
When  they  had  ploughed  aside  philology  and  history  with 
the  share  of  empty  speculation,  over  the  whole  field  of  their 
exegesis 

**  Infelix  loliiim  et  steriles  dommantUT  avenae."* 

The'*quodUbeta?%i"  were  worse  offenders  in  thia  matter 
than  the  "  Sententiarii"  or  '*  Summistae"  They  abounded 
in  what  Calvin  calls  the  *'  wandering  speculations  that  ravish 
unto  them  light  spirits  "  ^ 

St.  Paurs  one  word,  pLaratoXoytat  sums  up  folios  of  the 
scholastic  quodlifycts.  The  question  how  many  angels  could 
dance  upon  the  point  of  a  pin  is  only  an  instantia  ebicesceTis 
of  futility,  nor  is  it  more  intriDsically  absurd  than  St.  Thomas's 
serious  discussion  of  such  qiiacstiuTWuiiWf  as  whether  angels 
could  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  or  whether  many  angels  could 
be  in  the  same  place  at  once ;  or  whether  Adam  in  a  state 
of  innocence  could  discern  the  essence  of  angels ;  or  whether 
local  distance  has  any  effect  on  the  speech  of  angels;  or 
whether  there  is  a  definite  number  of  angels,  and  whether 


*  8if  fjfried,  HashU  Einfiuss  Uber  Ki£.  v,  L^ra  und  LutMr  (Merx,  Arthm^  L 
431).  The  one  mmn  to  whom,  besidpa  St.  John,  the  Churcli  has  allowed  tbo 
title  of  "the  Diviuf,*'  Grtigory  of  Krvziaiizrus,  bo  wails  the  growth  of  tbeolo* 
gieal  teehaicalitiea.     ^lairru^  ^i  ipffTd'crtis  koI  rk$  iLim9f(r(is  rris  p4as  tvff0fias 

iw  rcns  tnnpifffJAffiv,     (}rat,  ixiii. 

*  Sixtas  SeufiDsi^  wlio^  like  Luther^  waB  ediicMitfd  in  Scholasticism,  speaks  of 
it  with  eaual  di^fiivotir  (fi«M  Samt.  p.  218).  He  Bays  that  the  five  methods 
of  the  ScLoolmeu  wert?,  1.  DivisiOt  applied  to  the  ahorteat  clauses.  2.  Di^- 
Hnd^uy,  applied  to  nearly  every  word.  S.  Alkgaiw^  the  rcfepence  to  endless 
authoritiea,  kc>  Sec  hia  sketch  of  a  scholastic  is<?rmon,  with  its  referpnces  to 
material,  formal,  efBcicnt,  and  final  cjiuwu  ;  its  Proot?mB,  Trnctntio,  llyateties, 
Narratio,  queations  from  Albert,  Alexander,  kt.j  and  ilhistratioiui  from  the 
Ma^ipulUA  Floi-um  and  Poltfanthm. 

*  "  Lft  premiere  fol^  que  CaaauVKin  vint  en  Sot  bonne  ...  on  hii  dit  '  Voila 
mie  saUe  oh  il  y  a  quatre  cents  ana  qu'on  dispute  :  *  il  dit  *  Qu*  a-ton  d^d<S  ?  * " 
Mmagiana^  \i.  387  (Pattisou'a  Caaaubonf  p.  479), 
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they  all  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  whether  they  ore 
composed  of  matter  and  form,^  Nor  is  it  one  wliit  more 
empty  than  Bonaventiira  s  speculations  as  to  the  difTerence 
between  the  morning  and  evening  vision  of  celestial  in- 
telligences,^ These  questions  are  almost  as  meaningless  as 
that  of  Rabelais  about  the  *'  chimaera  buzzing  in  a  vaenum/*  * 
And  this  vaniloquium,  this  XsTrroXeiT'^ia,  became  at  times 
little  short  of  blasphemous.  If  even  St.  Thomas  can  discuss 
whether  a  discnibodied  sou!  can  move  things  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  "can  God  sin  if  He  wishes  to  do  ao?"  or 
"if  the  sacrament  had  been  administered  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  ivould  Christ  have  died  in 
it  ?  '* — we  cannot  wonder  if  meaner  intellects  discussed  snch 
nonsense  as  "  whether  we  can  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father 
and  is  not  the  Father,**  or  **  whether  the  Father  produces 
the  Son  by  intellect  or  by  will."  *  The  Schoolmen  fell  into 
the  fundamental  error  of  supposing  that  an  elaboration  of  I 
phraseolog}'  is  a  science  of  theology,  and  that  we  can  add  to  ' 
our  knowledge  of  God  by  diidectic  formulae  about  Him. 
Can  any  other  name  but  nonsense  be  given  to  discussions 

^  St.  Tlionms  frtqueiitly  sajs  •'  ut  doeet  DionTsius  ;  '*  aiid  in  the  Celestial 
Hierarehitis  therw  aru  iiftecn  long  chaptera  iibout  tho  ilistiiictiona,  &c,  of 
Angela,  arrntiged  in  ft  sort  of  feiidal  system.  See  Danta,  Farad,  xxiiiii.  97. 
St.  Thomas's  nrgiiineiit  for  the  uumbi-r  of  augi'Is  in  derived  from  the  fact 
that  incormptible  bodiis  are  mconifiarably  largt^r  than  corrnplibb\  so  that  it 
la  reaaonable  to  suppose  that  iMimatorijil  substances  incomparably  exceed 
material  in  niimbtT  {Summ.  l  qu.  50,  art.  3).  Duns  held  that  any  a  priori 
proof  of  the  Tiiattei'  was  imposaibb?,  but  that  it  might  be  provwl  a  posteriori 
'*  quia  tot  (iBtelllgentiael  liint  tu:cis$aria£  ad  tiiottis  orbium  *  (ii  dUL  9,  qu,  4, 
art  1). 

*  See  Die  AnQulolofjU  dcr  nn^hAcattitehcn  Sckolastik,  In  Werner,  ii. 
181-201, 

■  Scholasticism  eared  all  the  less  for  genuine  exegesis  becanse  it  was  occm- 
pii*d  wilh  tiuestion^  to  which  Scripture  dei^jned  to  give  no  ans^ver.  Hence  its 
exsgesifl  was  mMiilv  an  attempt  to  read  ascetici.sm,  mvsticism,  and  pftpal 
stipremacy  into  Old  Testament  books,  especially  into  tfic  Cdinticlps,  *'*roo 
many  Bcnolnni,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  *'havo  lived  upon  air  and  emtity 
iiotbitiga,  failing  out  about  nothings  and  being  very  wi&e  about  things  ttmt 
ore  not  luul  work  not/*     Pla  hUtlligtMiat*     {irorkt,  viii,  384) 

*  Lud,  Vivea,  De  Comept.  Art,  m*  Many  such  questions  are  given  by 
Binder,  Dc  Throl  ScJwt.  p.  24  {162i).  I  select  a  few.  "  Uirum  pirn  emiVKniat 
Deo  fwn  potse  faeere  impoitiiiMlej  q\mm  imp&ariHlia  mm  ptme  Jkri  a  Dtoi 
Utrum  fluid  ait  cntiUis  mU  rtlalio  f  l/tntm  Mrpft!?  V.  Mario/e  fuerit  expositum 
infiwmliia  aiellarumf  Utrum  Chriatiui  est  tnniu^  in  tinaparta  hctAtia  itictU  in 
UTUt  rmt^na  f  "  and  so  on.  No  one  could  condemn  the  '*  warship  of  inutility  '* 
in  the  schools  moa^  strongly  than  John  of  Salisbury,     PolycraL  vii.  12. 
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as  to  whether  the  Father  begets  the  Di^dne  Essence,  or 
whether  the  Divine  Essence  hegets  the  Son  ?  WlnHher  the 
Essence  begets  the  Essence,  or  ^vhether  the  Essence  itaeK 
neither  begets  nor  is  begotten  ?  Such  questions,  as  Erasmus 
saya,  it  is  more  learned  to  ignore  than  to  know.^  For  all 
these  years,  lie  says,  we  have  been  frivolously  caviUing  in 
tlie  schools  whether  we  should  say  that  Christ  is  cmnposed  or 
that  He  cmisists  of  two  natures ;  and  whether  the  right  word 
to  use  respecting  their  union  is  *U'onflateV'  or  "commixed/' 
or  *'  conglutinate,"  or  "  coagmentate/'  or  "  copulated,"  or  "*  fer-: 
ruminate/'  What,  again,  are  we  to  say  of  the  immense  and 
long-continued  discussions  as  to  whether  the  host  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  body  of  Christ  if  it  was  eaten  by  a  mouse, 
or  the  wine  to  be  His  blood  when  tasted  by  an  insect  which 
had  fallen  into  the  chahce  ?  *  Still  more  degrading  and 
shocking  was  the  dispute  with  those  who  were  called  Stei*- 
corianists?  Such  questions  show  the  dangers  which  arise 
from  a  mixture  of  intellectual  subtlety  and  dogmatic  ser\u- 
tude,  of  crude  materiahsm  and  unfathomable  superstition. 
They  are,  as  Luther  says  (onodtting  his  epithet  diabolka), 
"an  art  of  litigating  about  idle  and  useless  speculations/' 
They  are,  as  Bacon  says,  *' pojicniosac  d  latrantcs  qnwstionesy 
In  the  long  run  they  can  lead  to  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and 
scepticism.  Miglifc  not  the  Schoolmen  have  recalled  with 
advantage  the  wise  caution  of  St.  Augustine,  *'Mdiit$  ed 
duhilare  de  rehiis  occult  Is  qiiam  liiigarc  de  incaitu"  ?* 

*  Encom,  Afor,  p.  114,     Gregory  of  Nazianzua  com  pares  such  kn^m^  to 

irtpl  &«ov  Atyuv  Kal  axomiv  Kau'4r€p6v  ri  koX  irvpUpyoy.      OnU.   xxi.      It  ia  to 
BUch  diacuisions  tluit  Pope  aUuiles  in  the  lines  about  Paradise  Lost: 
** In  quibbles  angels  and  aiclianfjcla  join* 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  Srhtjul  Dmnn** 

*  Bmlifftr  (t  14S3),  who,  am^ng  jnnny  othirs  ( Ik  n  a  Ventura,  Alexander  of 
Hftlesp  TlioniAS  Aquinfts,  Marsnina,  Paiilus  nf  nurrjofj,  Durandus^  &c.)»  dis- 
cusspfi  the  qnestion^  dmwa  distinc lions  liftweirn  ah  an,  \iUni8t  and  vcnhr  ; 
l»tjtwoen  imjiceTc  and  projiccrcin  vaitrfm;  between  ed^re  and  vorare ;  between 
rhe  mouse  as  made  of  eartli,  and  a»  made  of  water,  &c.  In  StmL  iv.  did,  18, 
qn,  5. 

*  As  to  this  mispT/ihle  contrf)v<*r«j,  tin?  natural  outcome  of  unspiiilual 
fittncratition,  see  SchalF,  ^fcfL  Christ ianitiu  ii-  rjfia. 

*  On  this  Bubji'ct  nofhing  can  b«  addt-d  to  the  wise  remnrVa  of  Bacon, 
Adtancemail  of  Learning^  and  the  valualde    note  of   Eiusnius  ou   Cm*- 


Tfhristian  Rahbinism. 

9.  But  while  tbc  Scriptural  exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen 
injured  by  all  these  cuuses,  the  worst  plagiio-spot  of  it  waJS 
the  assumption  that  eYery  part  of  Scripture  admitted  of  a 
midlipltx  intMigcntia.  Some  teachers,  as  John  of  Salishuiy 
said,  declared  in  true  Rabbinic  style,  "  mifjnli  apirt^  ditinis 
pkni  mmt  sacramcntu%'  and  *'  lUcra  inutUis  est  rwc  curamhtm 
quid  loquuturj'  *  Both  notions  were  borrowed  from  the  school 
of  R,  Ai|iba,  who  had  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Christian 
truth.  They  owe  their  parentage  not  to  Scripture  but  to  Tal- 
mudism  and  Kabbahsm,^  They  filtered  down  to  the  Schoolmen 
through  the  Alexandrians  and  the  Fathers,  and  were  un- 
fortunately peipetuated  by  the  authority  of  Jt;rome  and 
Augustine.^  Origen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  to  de- 
velop the  conception  that  Scripture  was  written  with  a  triple 
meaning  ;  the  Latin  fathers  had  separated  his  "  spiritual  sense" 
into  allegoric  and  auagogic*     A  lavourite  illustration  of  this 


vcHiiiUur  in  taniloquitim  :  1  Tmi.  i.  6.  Ho  speaks  of  tbcm  &&  **de  frivoliM 
nugii  tincfiive  dujladiank-Hf"  andsaya  thut  for  ages  rhey  had  in  huge  Tolumria 
disousaed  ("  mquc  ml  chmorait,  ujtq^tic  ad  eonvidn)  qxitu-BtiiJiiculae  of  which 
some  were  usole«8j  others  iusolable,  otlicw  ridii:ulou8,  othvrs  prafuiK*.  "  Un 
des  dSU'A  ha  plus  faux  do  cette  Bcolosdciue  e'itait  de  ehrrchrr  ct  r/<-  tromrr  par* 
t^ut  dc^  crraunt.  Nous  avons  de  cea  eamnerations  dVrneurs  qui  remplisaent 
des  volumes,  et  aouvent  parmi  c«»a  pi^tenducs  erreurti  condamnece,  it  y  a  de 
tr^s  boiinca  choses."    Reiian, 

*  Joh.  Sariab,  Fol^/erai.  vii,  12.  This  lively  thiiilcer  knew  well  bow  to 
Wftrn^  in  aimilar  cnses,  against  the  follies  to  whioh  amih  a  vkw  must  J^nd. 
'*  Fiunt  in  jHt^rilitnL$  Acudnaici  genes;  mnnrm  dicfiyrum  t^aitiunt  jfjtllnbam 
iffimo  ct  liUram,  duhiianUa  ad  omnm,  qunt^cntf^  strnj^r  ^d  nioiqtiatn  aU 
aekfitiam  pirvaiinitest"  Metulog^  \L  7.  (Ho  is  eiMiaking  pririinnly  of 
loj^eiima.)  The  Faculties  of  Louvain  and  Douai  called  it  **  an  intolerable 
and  great  blnsphumy  *'  to  say  that  tberu  was  an  otiose  word  in  Scripture. 
*'  E\KTj  nhroav,  ayllabh^  tittle  and  jxjiat,  k  full  of  a  Divine  sense/  Sec 
Car<liiial  Manning  On  the  IjtJtp,  of  Script. 

'  The  Rabirinic  ithniso  for  the  muUipUx  genstcg  was  Q*DVD  riC3  fLow,  p. 
65)»  *'  Th<3  KabballstH^  who  am  the  anatotuiata  of  worda,  and  hare  a  theological 
alchemy  to  drtiw  sovereign  tinctures  and  «pirit»  from  plajo  and  gn«8  literal 
matter,  observe  in  every  variety  some  great  mystic  signifirMtion  ;  but  ao  it  ia 
almost  in  every  Hebrew  name  and  word*"  Donne,  Eit»ay8  in  Divinity, 
p.  122, 

'  No  doubt  the  Schoolmen  rould  have  quoted  loose  popular  paaaag^  of  tlie 
Fathera  which  aecnied  to  point  to  **  verbal  dictation."  Hut  ft^w  if  any  of 
the  Kathera  had  any  ch^ar  and  fixed  conctijtion  of  the  subject.  Certftinly  tJic 
Apostolic  Fathers  had  not  (see  J,  l)elitxscb»  Dc  iTurpir.  S.  Script,  Ijeipzig,  1872) ; 
and  no  less  an  author  than  Tbolnck  (I>ie  Jiufpirationalrhrf.,  18.10)  ftnys  that 
the  Mident  Church  unmistakably  held  the  lamjmgc  of  SeiipttiTe  to  be  human 
and  ini perfect,  and  aiicribed  to  the  Bible  contradictiona  both  in  worda  and 
factft  (see  Ladd.  Diet,  of  S.  Script,  ii.  29), 

*  Th(.y  all  coutiuoe  to  say  after  St.  Augustine  that  the  literal  scnaa  muat 
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siippiised  fourfold  sense  was  the  word  *'  J^^rusalem/'  wliich 
might  stand  fur  a  city,  for  a  faitliful  soul,  fur  the  Chinch 
Diilitant,  or  for  the  Church  triiiuiphiuit.  Another  wiis  the 
word  *'  water,"  which  literally  meaus  an  element ;  tropo- 
logically  may  stand  for  sonruw,  or  wisdom,  or  heresies,  or 
prosperity ;  allegorically  may  refer  to  baptism,  nations,  or 
grace ;  anagogically  to  etenial  happiness.^  "  Liglit "  was 
another  illustrative  word.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  ns  that 
'*  Zet  fshere  he  lifjht  *'  may  mean  historically  an  act  of  creation  ; 
allegurically,  "  Let  Clirist  be  love  ;  "  aoagogically,  "  May  we 
be  led  by  Christ  to  glory ; "  and,  tropfilogically,  "  May  we  be 
mentally  illumined  by  Christ."  Even  these  instances,  ^ 
though  chosen  as  special  proofs  of  the  fourfold  sense,  sliow 
the  emptiness  of  the  method.  Hugo  of  St,  Cher  and  others 
compare  those  four  meanings  to  the  four  coverings  of  the 
tabernacle ;  the  four  colours  of  the  veil  of  the  tabeniacle  ; 
tit  the  four  i\inds ;  to  the  fourfold  cherubim  ;  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  ;  the  four  legs  of  the  table  of  the  Lord.^  Bishop 
Longlaud  preaching  before  tlie  University  of  Oxford  in  1525, 
on  **  SJi€  haih  also  furnished  her  Table,"  ^  explained  it  to  mean 

eome  firit  fcf.  Greg,  Proff,  in  Joh}^  hut  tliey  despised  it,  as  may  be  set;n 
(mnong  hundreds  of  other  proofs)  iu  Hiigo*s  line — 

**Farvis  imbutus  tiintabis  graudia  tutna," 

where  he  explain*)  the  parva  to  be  nil  that  pluridates  the  Htortil  sctiae, 
ErudiL  Didattc.  v.  2,  Bonaveiitnm  shyb  that  evi'ii  in  a  single  letter  the 
Sfriptiire  begL'ts  a  multiform  wimlom,  but  that  *Vsub  carfue  litorae  occiilt- 
fttur  mystica  et  profunda  intcdlifiL^utia/"  An  atioriyiiious  monk  of  8t. 
Victor  fails  back,  however,  on  the  old  rt^iiiark  of  tho  llubbij*.  Origin,  AnfjfUH- 
tine,  and  Jierome»  that  the  ^'#<^r  of  Se^iiptui-e,  without  alh-gory,  has  uumy 
ihiDj*s  **faLHa,  ijupta,  inutUia,  impcdiliva  ad  OiU^rnam  t^itauu'*  DkaUilf 
p.  188. 

*  Eucheriua,  SpirifH^!ltes  F&nmdmf  referring  to  Gen.  i  0  (literal)  i  Pa.  \xv. 
12;  Prov.  xviii.  4  ;  John  iv,  14  (trnpological) ;  Ezek*  ixxvi.  25  ;  Rev.  xvii. 
15;  John  vii.  38  (alle^onc)  ^  Ji*r.  iL  13;  Ts.  cxWiii.  4  (ana^o^c).  Ba.'iii, 
with  infinittrly  moie  good  eeuHe,  says  that  when  the  Bible  says  1iDat^tr  it  usually 
tnoans  \c(U€r. 

*  Prol.  in  Qen,  Dumndas  (t  129fl),  the  Doctor  rtjfolntijtininm,  author  of 
tho  lifUioimk  dh\  o^i&rum^  my  a  thaX  the  beam  from  which  church  Indls 
hang  reprp3ent9  the  Cross,  and  the  rope  the  Scri^tuifs  i  and  "  aa  the  rope 
consists  of  three  fitrands,  so  does  Scripture  conaiafc  of  a  threefold  strain, 
namely  history,  all^gory^  and  morality*  and  the  descent  of  tho  rope  frnm 
the  wood  hi  the  ban  da  of  the  pri<.at  is  the  deacent  of  Scripture  from  its 
mysteiy  in  the  mouth  of  the  pn-nihi'r  '* ! 

^  Prov.  ix.  1,  2.  Bishop  Longhuid  also  defended  the  fourfold  wnso  in  a 
sennon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  November  27,  1527.     "Si  aola  gmmmatica 
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that  Wisdom  had  set  forth  in  her  Scriptnml  Lanqtiet  the 
four  courses  of  History,  Trojxilogy,  Auagirgy,  atid  Allegory. 
Not  content  even  with  the  foiirfuld  sense,  Boiiaventiira  and 
others  contend  for  sevenfold  or  even  eightfold  senses,^  and 
there  is  just  as  much  reai^ou  fur  the  one  numher  els  for  the 
othur.  In  point  of  fact  any  hook  may  hy  these  methods  he 
made  to  hear  any  numher  of  meanings,  and  the  student  in 
the  EjnMolac  Obsturorum  Virorufn  may  scarcely  have  heen 
exaggerating  when  he  says  that  he  had  attended  nnam 
kdiontm  in  podrm  where  he  had  heard  Ovid  expounded 
naturaUter,  lileraliter,  Imtmnulikr^  et  spirit ualiki*.^  To  apply 
such  a  system  to  the  Bihle  after  all  that  God  has  revealed 
to  us  respecting  it  can  only  he  regarded  as  an  immense 
anachronism.^  It  is  snhversive  of  all  exactitude,  even  if  it 
be  not  fatal  to  all  tnitlu 

10,  But  the  system,  besides  saving  the  trouble  of  mucli 
l"  A  study,  was  advantageous  to  hierarcliic  usurpations.  It  maile 
of  Scripture  an  A]Hical}7)tic  hook  with  seven  seals,  which  only 
jjriests  and  monks  were  able  to  unlock.*  It  made  a  standing 
J  dogma  of  the  "  obscurity"  of  Scripture,  wliich  was  thus  kept 
safely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  multitude.^  It  ma<]e  the  Pope 
the  doorkeeper  of  Scripture,  not  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  hierarchy  an  indefinite  numher  of  flaccid 
^Tnbols  which  might  be  oracularly  applied  to  ]>rove  whatever 


BuMceret/'  ho>  Bays,  '*ea9et  gratnmaticae  peritUB  foetus  illico  ooniuininttiu 
thcologus/* 

^  Aiigolomus,  becauft©  of  the  Beyen-sealed  book  in  tJie  Apwalypw  f1)e^- 
pi  fitted  tilt*  Book  of  Kiit^  in  stwen  senses,  liiftloric,  allegoric,  parabolic,  dog- 
mtitio,  &c.     Bee  TtoseiimtiUer,  II M.  Int.  v.  153. 

*  Some  tfiftci  Virgil  only  to  allegoiise  liim.  Lupton'a  ^ition  of  Colet  on 
JAf  CorinUiutngf  in  trod,  p,  xxiv.  Btjruard  Sylvester  of  Chartree  (t  11 6"! 
ftllegorised  the  whole  historj^  of  ^Eneas,  whom  he  made  the  sviiil^ol  of  the 
aottl  (see  JohftTm.  Siirisb.  MdaJotj.  iii.  4).  and  his  Olosniiks  may  Ix*  tjiken  **as 
ft  good  ar^uwKntnm  ad  okvinium  for  the  entire  method  of  allegorising.*' 
Toole,  Med.  Thouyhta,  p.  119, 

*  Dr,  J,  M-  Neale  snys,  "  If  Scripture  hoj^  not  an  undfTcurrmt  of  mf/tniiiff^ 
douhlCf  trfbkf  q\uidrv.pkt  or  even  yet  more  mmii/old,  all  pninitive  and  media*vj»l 
commentatora  froru  the  fiT8t  century  to  tb«  ReJonnfttioii  ....  hft\'e  been  sub- 
Ktitntinp  their  fancies  for  God's  immulftble  verities — biive  ndopled  a  gystem 
which  is  alike  the  olfspring  and  the  pnrent  of  error,"     IHJtscrt^^fiu^t^  p,  377. 

*  Bellfirndne  {Dr  J'trk*  Iki,  iii,  3)  &s\yn  that  cxc^e»is  needs  the  aid  of  UiO 
Spirit,  who  is  only  found  in  a  council  npproved  by  the  Fojm?, 

B  Albertus  Magniu  uses  l\\k,  argnmctit. 
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tiiey  desired.  Tropologj'  was  at  the  service  alike  of  ecclesias- 
tical dogma  and  priestly  usurpation,  Jes^s  raising  the 
dead  before  a  few  witnesses  was  used  to  prove  the  duty  of 
private  confession  to  a  priest.  While  Scripture  naiTatives 
were,  in  the  literal  sense,  treated  as  "  bare  dead  liistories  which 
conceni  men  no  more  "  *  the  Levitical  system  was  adduced  in 
abs^>lute  defiance  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  New  Testament  to 
shew  that  Christian  presbyters  were  sacrificial  priests,^ 
"  D&iwini  sunt  carduics  terrae*'  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  "  the 
pillam  of  the  eiuth  are  the  Lord's  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  8),  was  applied 
to  the  caj'dinais.  The  eighth  Psakn  was  used  by  Antom\is^ 
Bishop  of  Fliireixce,  to  mean  that  God  put  all  things  under 
the  feet  of  the  Pope, — sheep,  i.r.,  Cluistians ;  oxen,  i,f .,  Jews 
and  heretics ;  beasts  of  the  field,  t.c„  pagans ;  and  fishes  of 
the  sea,  ix.,  souls  in  purgatory.  '*  Thou  hast  broken  the  heads 
of  the  dragon  in  the  waters**  (Ps,  Ixxiv,  13)  proved  the 
expulsion  of  demons  by  baptism.^  The  celibacy  of  priests 
was  supp<jrted  by  the  comparison,  in  Canticles,  of  the  cheeks 
of  the  belovt'd  to  doves.**  The  root  of  the  tree  in  Daniers 
vision  (Dan.  iv.  12)  furnished  a  proof  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  The  two  rods  of  Zechariah  (xi.  7) 
are  types  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  The  papal 
oanonbation  of  saints  was  maintained  by  a  reference  to  the 
putting  of  a  lamp  on  a  lampstand  (Matt.  v.  15).  So  far  back 
as  the  ninth  century  Rabaruis  llaurus  (f  8.5G)  in  his  De 
CUricm^um  Indiiution^i  had  i'omid  ehorqnscopi  m  the  seventy 
elders,  "Headers"  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
syst-em  of  service  generally  in  Mosaism  and  the  Psahns. 
Baronius  pretendeJ  to  discover  that  our  Lord  put  on  a 
pontifical  vestment  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  snp})er.^ 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  %vere  treated  as  pttssing 

1  T,utheT, 

'  Ht;rvrtt-us  Dolensifl  on  Mtitt.  ix,  lS-26. 

*  Couipan*  similar  interpmtatioijfl  of  Job  i.  14,  in  l^cMle'BMediiietnJPreetchcrif, 
p.  XXX*,  where  tins  style  of  exej^^'isis  h  dekuKl.ni. 

*  Cardinfil  Cuijautia  adTnits  that  Rome  made  the  sense  of  Scripture  vnry 
with  her  own  pnictice.     Oj/jh  p.  833. 

*  Antuihjt,  I.  154.  The  rebuke  of  Caaaulwnis  "Hoccirie  est  Divina  or^icnla 
cum  tiioorc  tmctarOt  humana  fiiifjfmcnta  sacris  nnrmliotubus  ex  ano  semiior  iia- 
luiscere?"  {Excrciiationes.  p.  439,  ap,  Thirlwall,  CAar^;:*,  L  150). 
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appEoations.  On  tho  contrary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
were  endowetl  i^ith  a  demonstrative  force  by  Imiocent  IIL 
and  Boniface  VIII.  in  crises  of  intense  seriuusness.*  Because^ 
kin^ifs  were  not  excepted  in  the  command  "  Fied  my  iambs*' 
Bonifoce  niaintained  that  a  Paiml  Legate  might  trample  on 
tJie  decrees  of  Emperors.  Even  the  phiral  "  keys  '*  was  a 
suflBcient  proof  that  the  Pope  was  to  exercise  kingly  as  well 
as  pontifical  power,  and  that  the  (forged)  "  donation "  of 
Constantine  was  only  a  restitution.  He  explained  "  Lmituh 
into  tM  deep  "  to  mean  "  Go  to  Rome ;  betake  thyself  to  the 
city  which  has  dominion  over  all  nations,  and  there  lay  down 
thy  net"^  The  hideous  and  xinuttenible  infamies  of  the 
Inquisition  were  defended  by  the  words,  **  they  gather  thtm 
in  Imrtflks  and  him  them."  "0  temcraria'm  impudoitiam'* 
exclaims  Luther  of  this  and  similar  allegories,  ''d  sccUMam 
amlitiuiwm  !  '*^ 

We  may  perhaps  wonder  that  there  had  been  no  stronger 
and  earlier  revolt  against  this  vast  usurpation.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  wonder.  There  was  no  Prophet  tnore.  Tlie 
priests  loved  to  have  it  so,  for  it  offered  boundless  facility 
lor  sermons,  and  gave  a  fine  semblance  of  free^lom.  The 
people  lo\'ed  to  have  it  so,  for  they  did  not  want  to  he 
troubled  with  independent  thought  They  were  glad  to 
resign  the  rcspjusibihty  for  their  beliefs  and  their  future 
sah^ation  into  the  hands  of  those  who  claimed  to  have  the 
infallibility  of  knowledge  and  the  keys  of  heaven  and  helL 
Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  mass  of  men  did  not  vnsh 
to   hear  the   voice  of   God.     They  had  said   to   the   Pope 


'  "The  jrrcater  lij^lit'*  is   the  PapacVt  Innocpnt  IIL     Dcrrri.  Gregor.  \x, 
!ib.  i  tit.  xxxiii,     Thf  two  swords,  Bomfuce  VI IL    K£trat\  lib»  i.  tit.  viii. 
It  was  cnixvpiiient  to  forget  the  wise  rule,  "Theologia  poiiibolica  uaa  eat 
ilemonsLmtivtt. " 
■  **  rEv^ATigr^Iio  e  i  D<>ttor  niagni 

Son  ilerelitH,  e  solo  ai  Decret«Ji 
Si  fitiidin  s^  chfl  jmrea  a'  lor  vi^Ji«^l 
A  Mlii'Hto  inttiude  il  l'n\yR  p  i  Cardinal i  . 
Kon  vaimn  i  lor  iK^iiiiieria  Nazzji  rt'1  to 
\k  dovf^  (labbriLdlo  ajiei-se  Tali" — Paktb,  Fmrad*  »• 
13;H88,     Comp,  id.  Be  Afmtarehi/t,  iiL  p.  137. 
*  See  Milin«a,  Lot.  Chruiianity^  vi.  405. 
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"  Speak  thou  to  us.     Let  not  God  speak  with  us," 
the  people  stood  afar  off/'  ^ 

But  since  the  Papal  Church  could  thus  prove  to  hor  own 
satisfaction  the  infallihihty  of  every  doctiine  of  mediaeval 
sacerdotalism ;  since  she  could  openly  maint^iin  that  if  the 
Bible  seemed  to  collide  with  any  ciystallised  dogma  of  her 
scholasticism,  the  Bible  must  give  way  ;  since  she  could 
extract  from  Scripture  the  defence  of  her  own  unlimited 
pretensions  in  hundreds  of  ways  inconceivably  remote  from 
the  intentions  of  the  sacred  writers;  since  she  held  the 
Bible  thus  bound  with  the  double  chains  of  dogma  and 
allegory,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  short  of  the  Reformation 
was  required  to  shake  down  the  prison- walls  of  system,  and 
to  rescue  the  Scriptures  from  these  centuries  of  misuse.  To 
maintain  tho  fourfold  sense  was  for  mediaeval  Romanism  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  It  was  necessary'^  for  her  power 
that  dogxQatic  prepossession  and  traditional  authority  should 
reign  supreme.  The  more  ingeniously  texts  were  manipu- 
lated in  her  interests^  the  more  loudly  she  proclaimed  that 
such  interpretations  alone  were  **  spiritual ''  and  were  due 
to  "illuminating  grace/'  The  motto  of  the  Bernard  iocs,  like 
that  of  the  Alexandrians,  Nui  C7*edide7itis  rwn  biidlujdk  wfis 
practically  made  to  mean  "  Protestants  despise  onr  arguments 
fntm  allegories  because  they  are  devoid  of  the  Spirit/' ^  The 
vitiility  of  such  notions  is  astonishing.  In  1777  a  book  was 
published  called  Samson's  Hairy  an  Emimnt  Jiqjrcsentati&n  of 
the  CJmrch  of  God,  **Some/'  says  the  writer,  *' may  object 
a^ra-inst  this  that  the  hair  of  a  man's  head  is  a  mean  thin^c 
to  represent  so  great  and  glorious  a  thing  as  the  Church  of 
Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  '  Glory  over  me,  thou  infidehty, 
thou  first-b<im  of  the  devil,  if  thou  canst/  **  ^ 

But  the  fourfold  sense  which  might  have  sur\aved  Erasmus, 
and  even  Luther,  received  its  death-blow  from  the  ma.scuUne 
good  sense  of  the  English   Reformers.     **  We   may  borrow 

*  Ex.  XX.  10-21.     See  LangiJ,  Qrundrisf,  p.  4. 

*  Salmeron  on  2  Cor.  iii. 

*  E.  Jonei  Titivecka  (quoted  by  the  Rev.  I^t  CoDvbtire  in  liIs  Bampton 
Lectures,  UU). 
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similitudes  or  allegories  from  the  Sciiptures/*  says  tlie  great 
translator  TyTidalu,  "  and  apply  tliem  to  our  purposes,  whiclt 
allegories  are  uo  seuse  ot  the  Scriptures,  but  free  things 
besides  the  Scriptures  altogether  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit. 
Such  allegory  proveth  nothing,  it  is  a  mere  simile.  God 
is  a  Spiiit,  antl  all  his  words  are  spiritual,  and  His  literal 
\  sense  u  s^pirUuaH'  ^  **  As  to  those  thi*ee  spiritual  senses/*  says 
W  hi  taker,  the  opponent  of  Bellarmine,*  "it  is  surely  faolisli 
to  say  there  aie  as  many  senses  in  Scripture  as  the  words 
themselves  may  be  transferred  and  accommodated  to  bear. 
For  although  the  wonJs  may  be  applied  and  aeeommodated 
tropologically,  anngngically,  allegorieally,  or  any  other  way,  yet 
there  are  not  tlterefore  i^ainmis  Si-mi's,  variotis  interpretations, 
aiid  e^plkations  of  Scripture,  hut  there  is  hit  &ne  snise  and. 
that  the  liieral,  which  may  be  variously  accommodated,  and 
from  which  various  things  may  be  collected,"  ^ 


It  is  always  an  e\al  to  create  any  discontinuity  between 
ourselves  and  tlie  past.  It  lias  not  been  my  object  to  hunt 
out  the  details  of  ancient  error;  still  less  to  glory  in  the 
superiority  of  modem  insight.     If  we  are  compeOed  to  study 

*  S<?e  his  chapter  on  "The  Four  Souses  of  Scripture"  in  Obtdicaet  of  ti 
-ChruHtiait  Man. 

•  I)isp\^  im  Holy  Seripture,  p.  409  (Parker  Society). 

^  Evt^ii  Dettii  Colel,  tLougb  lie  ndiinttod  the  fourfold  sense,  yet  nays  Ihnt 
the  New  Tfstfltnent  **  has  for  the  moat  fuirt  tho  Beuise  that  «ji|ieiir8  on  thp 
Biirfftce  :  nor  i«  one  thing  said  nnd  another  mt'flTit,  hut  the  very  thing  w  incmit 
which  is  fiaid,  and  the  sense  is  wholly  Hteinl.**  See  fuvtlier,  CcJ»?t,  On  tk** 
flirrarchics  qf  Dumynim,  p,  107  (ed.  Lupton),  aud  on  GiiL  iv.  2i,  Coht 
uomi>areB  the  ana^^c  sense  to  the  Kahbala  (I.  c.  p.  112),  nnd  had  Wrn  dwjdy 
inlluenccd  by  Mirandola  and  Plotmua,  Mi%  Lnjiton  also  kmdiy  refere  me  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Gill  (Hii^h  Mfister  of  St.  FHur&)»  who,  in  hia  Sar/rd 
Phffxsirphk  qftht  BoJy  Scri^ttunx  (1635,  p.  1C5),  corapajpea  David's  cutting  off 
the  hip  of  Saul's  roW  to  Pa,  xsii.  18—"  Thrp  part  id  my  garmaf  Is  among  thfin  " 
— *'  For/'  he  says,  **  Saul  was  a  figure  of  llinst."  He  addB,  "  But,  yon  say, 
tht  Scrijtturc  is  not  to  be  strainrdj  for  by  that  jneans  evfHe  thin^  can  be  matU 
(if  anif  thing. "  His  answer  to  this  very  imluml  ohjection  is  snprtuiely  invalid. 
.**At  the  Hefonnationt*'  Rayu  Bishop  MarMh*  **it  liccame  a  maxim  arnon^ 
Protestfiiit*,  that  the  woi-da  of  Scripture  had  ouly  one  s^jnse,  a^id  that  they 
who  nscrihed  to  them  ranmw  senses  nmde  the  memnnj;  of  Scripture  nltop;tht'r 
uncertain."  Cntidftm  muHnUrprctntum^  Lect.  xii.,  p.  fiOt],  "  ?fo such  nniversul 
rule  *'  (for  alk'^'nrical  inteiiu'etatjou),  P«ys  Bibhop  vnn  MihJert,  **i»to  Wfoumi 
in  Scripture,  It  is  uouhere  Inid  down  as  a  maxim»  that  thew  is  in  every  part 
of  the  eacred  wntingB^  nor  even  in  tho  grvat&r  i^Avt,  a  hidden  spiritnal  aensi^* 
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and  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  past,  it  should  be  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  and  not  of  Dialice  ;  it  should  be  that  we 
may  faithfully  learn,  not  vainly  triumph.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  (character  and  example  of  many  of 
the  Schoolmen,  nothing  keener  than  their  inteEectual  subtlety, 
nothing  more  admirable  than  their  unwearied  diligence. 
When  we  think  of  the  blameless  life  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
devoted  from  the  age  of  seven  years  upwards  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  in  the  calm  retirement  of  Jarrow,  and  ended  while 
he  was  dictating  to  his  young  scholar  the  last  words  of  his 
comment  on  St.  John  ;^ — of  the  young  Bernard  of  Ckirvaux, 
standing  neck-deep  in  the  ice-cold  stream  to  subdue  the  pas- 
sions of  the  flesh,  and  devoting  his  hfo  to  saintly  self-denial ; — - 
of  his  unhappy  rival,  the  brilliant  Abelard,  hiding  his  shame 
and  agony  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gild  as  de  Rhuys,  and 
dying  in  humble  peace  under  the  gentle  care  of  Peter  of 
Clugny;^ — of  Bonaventura,  of  whom  his  master,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  used  to  say  that  "in  Bonaventura  Adam  did  not 
sm;*'  who,  when  appointed  Cardinal,  was  found  humbly 
wasWng  the  vessels  of  his  monastery,  and  when  his  great 
cnntemp>mry  asked  him  the  source  of  his  vast  learning, 
pointed  in  sUence  to  his  crucifix ; — of  the  chanceDor  Gerson 
gathering  the  little  children  round  his  sick  bcfl,  and  bidding 
them  uphft  their  httle  white  hands  with  the  prayer.  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  thy  poor  sen^ant  Jean  Gerson ;  "—of  Albert 
the  Great  preferring  his  position  of  a  humble  monk  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Katisbon  wduch  he  resigned  ; — of  Thomas  of 
Acjuino  in  his  profound  humility,  his  rapturous  visions,  his 
glorious  daily  prayer,  Da  mM  Dmnine  cor  nsldk  qiiod^  nulla 
ad  ttrram  ddrahut  terrcna  affcdio,  his  holy  answer  to  the 
Vision  "  Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma ;  quam  mercedem  a  me 
accipies?"  Kon  aliam  nisi  tc^  Domifte; — of  the  incredible 
dihgence,  sanctity,  and  learning  of  Duns  Scotus,  who  had 
influenced  the  entire  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  day 
before  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  ;  ^ — of  the  iron 

*  Sigcbert,  Ik  Script,  Eecla,  5S.     Bede*s  verajon  of  St,  John  is  tbo  first 
extant  spceimfii  of  English  prisse. 
'  MilmaTi,  Latin  ChriM&ianit$t,  bk.  xfv,  3, 
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logic  and  dauntless  courage  with  which  Occam,  the  Doctor 
InvincihUu,  '*  the  demagogue  of  scholasticism,"  braved  in 
defence  of  civil  liberty  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope, 
and  in  defence  of  absolute  poverty  the  excommunication  of 
his  own  order — when  we  think  of  the  mingled  hoHness  and 
intellectual  power  of  these  great  men,  we  revolt  at  the 
thought  of  speaking  about  them  with  flippancy  or  disrespect. 
If  they  had  left  nothing  else  to  the  Church,  they  have  left 
the  best  of  all  legacies — the  legacy  of  holy  lives  and  an 
immortal  example ;  the  legacy  of  men  who  during  years  of 
unselfish  sincerity  spurned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days. 
The  ^Titings  of  some  of  them  will  be  always  valuable  for  the 
spirit  of  deep  devotion  which  they  breathe,  for  high  moral 
teaching,  for  profound  philosophical  and  theological  investiga- 
tion. But  their  lives  were  better  than  their  learning.  They 
had  found  Christ,  even  though  they  read  His  name  by  wrong 
methods.  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  tlieir  writings  in 
general,  or  of  the  many  high  services  which  they  rendered 
to  their  generation  and  to  mankind,  I  have  been  speaking 
only  of  their  exegesis,  and  respecting  that  branch  of  their 
labours  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  judgment 
that  it  was  radically  defective — defective  in  fundamental 
principles,  and  rife  on  every  page  of  it  with  all  sorta  of 
erroneous  dettiils.  It  demonstrates  the  amazing  \nfality  of 
error;  the  fatally  stupefpnp^  effects  which  result  from  the 
attempt  to  crush  free  inquiry'  under  the  leaden  weight  of 
authority  and  tradition;  the  hopeless  insecurity  of  super- 
structures, even  when  they  have  been  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  care  and  skill,  which  have  been  based  on  shallow, 
imaginary,  or  untested  foundations.  But  the  sadness  of 
these  facts  is  irradiated  by  one  truth  of  which  they  furnish 
the  strongest  e\idence.  It  is  that  the  Bible  may  be  obscured 
for  centuries  by  bad  translations,  and  buried  under  mountain- 
loads  of  valueless  and  erroneous  exposition ;  that  it  may  be 
withheld  from  the  ignorant,  and  grossly  mis-interpreted  by 
the  learned ;  that  it  may  even  be  abused  as  a  bulwark  of 
immense  folMes,  and   a  pretext  for   enormous  crimes;  and 
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yet  that  there  is  in  the  truths  which  constitute  its  essence 
so  divine  a  preciousness,  so  innate  a  force,  that  never  in 
any  age  has  it  ceased  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation, 
never  has  it  lost  the  power  to  brighten  happiness  and  to 
console  affliction,  to  inspire  men  with  courage  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  social  wrongs,  for  the  overthrow  of  popular  idols, 
for  the  assault  on  ancient  errors,  for  the  restatement  of 
forgotten  and  neglected  truths.  Men  may  still  continue  to 
misunderstand  and  to  misrepresent  it ;  to  turn  it  into  a  grim 
idol  or  a  mechanical  fetish;  to  betray  it  with  the  kiss  of 
false  devotion,  and  to  thrust  it  between  the  soul  and  the  God 
Whom  it  was  designed  to  reveal;  but  to  the  end  of  all 
time — and  herein  consists  its  divine  authority — it  shall  guide 
the  souls  of  the  humble  to  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
way  which  leadeth  to  eternal  life — to  the  end  of  all  time 
"  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called 
The  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it ;  but 
whosoever  walketh  in  the  way,  yea,  and  even  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein."  ^ 

*  Is.  XXXV.  7,  8. 


"Proinde  volo  liber  esse." — Luther. 

'*  So  wird  diese  Geachichte  nicht  allein  Geschichte  der  Finstemiss 
uiid  der  Verringungen  ;  sie  wird  auch  eine  Gescliichte  der  Dammerung, 
der  Morgenrothe,  und  des  endlich  angebrochenen  hellen  Tages  werden." 
— G.  W.  Meyer,  Gesch,  d,  Schrifterklarung,  i.  6. 

"  Unless — what  whispers  me  of  times  to  come  ? 
What  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 
My  death  will  usher  into  life,  to  shake 
This  torpor  of  assurance  from  our  creed, 
As  we  broke  up  that  old  faith  of  the  world 
Have  we,  next  age,  to  break  up  thus  the  new — 
Faith  in  the  thing  grown  faith  in  the  report — 
Whence  need  to  bravely  disbelieve  report 
Through  increased  faith  in  thing  reports  belie  ? " 

—The  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book  (Browning). 
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**  Ho  tbat  bMli  my  word,  hi  liini  Bprnk  my  ward  faitlifully*  Wlmt  lintli  llie 
straw  to  do  with  the  wheat  If  aaitb  tht^  Lord/'~Jer.  xxiii.  28, 

The  Reformation  is  very  inadequately  and  Bcgatively 
repres^ented  by  the  word  **  Protestantism."^  If  in  its  narrower 
aspect  it  waa  a  revolt  against  Romanism,  it  was  in  reality 
but  one  scene  in  the  vast  drama  of  hnman  progress  in  which 
Rome  herself  was  compelled  to  take  her  part.  Her  awaken- 
ment,  her  purification,  her  better  line  of  Popes,  her  Gmncil 
of  Trent,  her  Society  of  Jesus,  resulted  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  work  wliicli  owed  its  personal  impulse  to  the  mighty 
passion  and  genius  of  Luther.  Those  who  reconcile  it  with 
their  sense  of  justice  to  call  him  the  father  of  infidelity, 
might  with  just  as  much  truth  have  called  him  the  restorer 
of  the  Papacy.  For  the  work  of  Luther,  like  that  ofOrigen, 
was  the  watershed  of  many  divergent  influences.  If  in  the 
one  direction  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
Beock  and  Miintzer,  and  in  another  of  Lessing  and  Strauss ; 
aftsuredly  he  was  also  the  cause  of  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  Romish  Church,  of  the  energy  of  her  counter- Reforma- 
tion, and  of  the  improvement  in  morality  and  distipline 
within  her  pale. 


*  It  shouhl  liowevpr  bo  obscrvoil  thut  the  Protest  of  S]»icr8,  if  ncgativ© 
against  particukr  doctrmoSi  was  positive  in  its  aaa^rtton  of  tht^  liberty  of 
consdeuce. 
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Bat  in  paint  of  fact,  as  history  has  proved  again  and  again* 
it  is  absurd  and  misleading  to  charge  men  with  all  the  results 
which  may  spring  indirectly  from  their  teaching  or  cliaracten 
Their  work  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  We  might  as 
well  make  St  Paid  resp<:»nsihle  for  Marcion  or  St.  John  for 
Valeiitinus,  or  charge  Christianity  with  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gances of  Gnosticism,  or  lay  at  the  door  of  Las  Casas  the 
guilt  of  negro  slavery,  or  brand  tlie  memory  of  Lafayette 
with  the  blood  spilt  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  lay  at  Luther's 
door  the  errors  which  have  arisen  among  the  sects  and 
churches  which  were  first  called  into  existence  by  his  iieroic 
personality.  He  was  hut  one  among  many  influences 
mitxhtier  than  himself,  and  his  work  was  but  a  sino^k:^  current 
in  a  tide  of  which  the  forces  are  to  this  day  unspent.  The 
Reformation  was  "  the  life  of  the  Renaissance  infosed  into 
religion  under  the  influence  of  men  of  the  grave  and  earnest 
Teutonic  race ;  a  return  to  nature  which  was  not  a  rebellion 
against  God,  an  appeal  to  reason  which  left  room  for  loyal 
allegiance  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ/' ^ 

He  must  indeed  be  incapable  of  fairness  who  can  ignore 
the  services  once  rendered  by  the  Papacy  to  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  humanity.  These  services  have  been  recog- 
nised as  generously  by  Comte-  and  Mazzini^  as  by  De 
Lameiinais^  and  Le  Maistre.^     But 

"  The  old  ordtT  fihangeth,  giving  place  to  new, 
And  Ood  fulfils  llimaelf  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  goc>d  ctLntom  should  corrupt  the  warld.' 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  Papal  system  had, 
even  on  the  confession  of  its  own  historians,  sunk  into  a 
formalism  and  corruption  which  made  it  a  curse  to  mankind. 

*  Beard,  B^hart  Lecturts^  p.  2.  Perhaps  rather  *'  Reli|n*>n  mfiiae<l  into  th© 
Rf^naiswiDce."  \^liat  the  Ucnuissance  w^a  without  the  UefnrmnrioM  'mav  t>e 
sft^n  in  Riich  men  aa  Lm  X.,  Bemlvi,  Hi^ihiena,  Panormita,  Filclfo,  PolitiAn^ 
Pomponatins,  ^c,  (se*?  fiiespler^  v,  181  ]  84). 

*  Setj  \\w  very  powerful  and  elof^ucnt  testimony  of  Maz^ini  in  tho  Fortnightly 
Jkview,  1870,  p.  731, 

*  E^mi  mr  r  7nd{(fitt}vse^  1817. 
'  Iht  Fape,  1819, 
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An  even  more  tremendous  indictmeTit  against  the  decadent 
morality  of  Rome  and  Ler  priesthood  might  be  drawn  from 
the  waitings  of  Petrarch,  Oeraon,  Machiavelli,  Picus  of 
Mirandola,  or  Savonarola,  than  from  those  of  Boccaccto  and 
the  Italian  novelists,^  Even  in  the  Faraduo  of  Dante  you 
may  hear  the  crj  of  holy  indignation  wrung  from  the 
assemhled  saints  while  St.  Pietro  Daniiano  denounces  the 
gross  luxuries  of  the  priesthood;  and  in  the  same  mighty 
song  the  un worthiness  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  had 
made  the  living  topazes  of  heaven  bicker  int^j  ruby  hues  of 
fiery  wrath  while  the  great  Apostle  fulminates  his  more  than 
papal  anathema  against  the  blood-stained  and  avaricious 
ptjotiffs  who  have  usurped  on  earth  "My  place,  my  place, 
Mr  Place  1 "  And  things  grew  worse  and  worse.  How 
could  Rome  be  respected  when  the  w^orld  saw  such  pontiffs 
as  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIIL,  Alexander  VI*,  Julius  II. ,  and 
Cleuient  VII.,  not  to  mention  such  a  once-dissolute  sophist 
as  Pius  IL  (Aeneas  Sylvius),  or  such  an  elegant  epicurean 
us  Leo  X.  ?  How  could  the  world  tolerate  on  the  lips  of 
flimonists,  nepotists^  adulterers,  and  wTirse,  the  claim  to 
absolute  dominion  over  reh'gion,  the  claim  to  be  sole  in- 
teqireters  of  Scripture,  aod  the  immediate  recipients  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  Christ  ?'^  How  could  men  endure  that 
such  persons  should  be  addiessed  by  a  trembling  sycopliancy 
as  "our  Lord  and  God"  ?  How  could  ihey  sufier  a  man  so 
vile  as  Sixtus  IV.  to  found,  unquestioned,  that  Spanish  In- 
quisition whiet  is  perhaps  the  most  abhorrent  phenomenon 
ever  presented  to  the  loathing  of  the  world  ?  Was  his 
successor,  Innocent  VIIL,  amid  his  life  of  criminal  luxury 
to  let  loose,  unquestioned,  a  man  like  Sprenger,  whose 
Malleus  Malcjim.mm  has    well   been   called   '*  a  monstrous 


*  See  pronfa  only  too  overwhelming  in  Gieseleri  v,  §  139. 

*  See  Doroer,  HM.  of  ProL  Thr'ol  i.  35,  E.  I.  The  mnst  extmvflj^nt 
statemetiL  of  PA|ral  claims  it)Ay  be  fooiid  in  Aiigualin  Tiioiifo,  T>e  PnU^tat^ 
Kcck*uie,  who  jMivs  that  "  worahif ,  etjUJil  to  tliiU  ilue  to  th«  sniiits,  greater 
than  That  to  the  angels,  l>elongs  to  the  i*ope  '*  (Trioufo,  ix.  72).  Pn|inl  cl«inia 
were  supported  by  such  axegeeis  as  this  :  Qmxl  I'afwi  mt  l>t%iK  Impertiimtt 
jtutta  illud  **  Eece  conetitiii  te  Iknm  Pkarntmis.**  Gt^rson  {iJt  PoUM.  EecL  1  ; 
Cviutidcrat,  10),  prote^tn  against  the^e  extra vagaQces, 
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bastrard  of  priestcraft  and  scholasticism?'*  Were  p<jpes,  of 
whom  some  \vere  equal  to  Nero  and  Domitian  in  mme,  but 
from  tlieir  positions  iind  tht;ir  proftissioLis  far  viler  in  infamy,  to 
be  suffered  for  ever  to  wield  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  power 
with  wliich  that  even  of  the  Caesars  was  not  to  be  compared  I 
Tlie  ecclesiastical  casuistry  which  could  not  quite  suffocate 
the  moral  sense  or  suppress  the  burning  blush  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismuuil  at  the  Oouucil  of  CoDstiince,  was  still  less  able  to 
crush  a  rehelliou  which  waia  headed,  on  all  sides,  by  the  nuble 
indignation  and  the  revolted  conscience  of  mankind* 

The  institutiuns  of  pietj'  were  tlioroughly  corrupted,  Theo- 
logy  had  sunk  into  a  dull,  dead,  and  cumbrous  scholasticism/ 
wliich  sr»  far  from  reconciling  faith  with  knowledge  had  but 
deepened  the  chasm  between  the  two.  If  John  of  Salisbury 
in  the  twelfth  centur>'  hfid  complained  of  its  slavish  depeii- 
dence,  and  miserable  pettiness ^if  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
xhiit4.^enth  had  said  that  it  btufpiet  et  asininat  cwcum  fttale 
inti'ilrrta^u  the  course  of  three  more  centuries  its  questions 
liad  become  more  "  vermicuUite,"  its  terminolog}"  more  bar- 
barous, and  its  whole  foundationless  superstnieture,  reared 
only  on  tlie  sand,  was  trottering  under  the  waterfloods,  which 
bugan  to  burst  upon  it.  A  siicerdotahsm  at  once  arrogant, 
intolerant,  immoral,  and  idle,  headed  by  a  Pope  who  might  be 
at  once  a  **  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god,"  had  radically  cor- 
rupted the  lifehlood  of  the  Church  by  dividing  it  into  two 
clashes,  tlie  ruhng  and  the  ruled.  It  had  poisoned  the  veins 
of  all  Christian  life  by  substituting  a  visionary  satisfaction 
for  a  true  reconciliation,  anil  a  mei;hanical  confonnity  for  a 
holy  life.  Piety  was  practically  identified  with  the  obser- 
vance of  ecclesiastical  i*ules.  Impunity  wfis  sold  to  the  living 
and  deUverance  to  tlie  dead.^     Monasticism,  itself  polluted 


*  "Tlipolngiae  tuTn  nuiti'dn  non  (wvemc  literal  f*t  Script wrae  diviuae  prniit, 
led  r|iiiu^i1fiui  oiiscnmo  I'tapinosnv  intrieatafqmj  quaestiom's,  qiiiinim  nti£at<^rui 
Hiibtilitiit*  exprcebdnttir  et  dcfatigabantur  iugenia"  (Cwncraritts,  FU.  Jf<j- 
t^iitrhih,  c.  ill). 

'  See  ;i  very  fine  pasafij^e  of  Krasnms  {AnnofL  in  1  Tim.  L  6),  which  ta  too 
long  to  quotf.  but  la  full  of  iiidl«?nivijt  i^lnquunce  a^iiiMt  the  slothful  rtnil 
flornipt  pHi*j^rhooil— "  Mi^tuthaot  tyrannicH  suae,  »i  uiundus  ivsiplwen't  *' 
{Oyp.   ix-  490).     But  perhaps  sotuu  timy  be  moits  open  to  coiiviction  if  I 
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by  confessed  and  countless  aboniinations,  seized  upon  selfish- 
ness as  the  basis  of  religion,  and  expandetl  it  to  iaiinity. 
Asceticism,  darkening  at  once  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  the 
meaning  of  life»  and  the  character  of  God,  taught  that 
celibacy  was  holier  than  marriage,  and  that  self-inflicted 
tortures  could  expiate  for  spiritual  sins.  The  very  con- 
ception of  morality  was  vitiated.  A  priesthood  calling  itself  the 
Church — a  priesthood  whose  vices  were  the  complaint  of  the 
theologian  and  the  motive  of  tlie  novelist,  the  despair  of  the 
good  and  the  execratiuu  of  the  multitude — -claimed  absolute 
iiuthority  over  men's  bodies  and  souls,  shut  the  Bible  from 
the  many,  turned  Christ  into  a  ^\Tathful  Avenger^  madt;  it 
easier  for  the  rich  thiin  for  the  poor  to  escape  damnation, 
and  gave  even  to  the  grace  of  God  the  aspect  of  capricious 
concession  to  the  purchased  mtercessions  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Christian  Rome  of  Borgia  had  come  to  deserve  every 
one  of  the  denunciations  which  had  been  liuiled  at  the 
Pagan  Rome  of  Nero  by  the  Apocalj^tic  seer.  The  name 
of  faith  was  prostituted  by  being  bestowed  on  the  abject 
aCH^eptance  of  unproved  ].K>stuhiites  ;  the  mime  of  morals  was 
c^jnferred  upon  a  blind  obedience  to  human  traditions  ;  the 
name  of  grace  was  confined  to  the  mechanical  operation  of 
perverted  sacraments ;  the  name  ot'  truth  to  a  mass  of  in- 
fallible falsehoods ;  the  name  of  orthodoxy  to  the  passive 
rei>etition  of  traditional  ignorance.  The  results  were  fright- 
ful There  was  mental  coercion  and  moral  disorder,^  Even 
Bellarmine  acknowledges  that  some  years  before  the  Reforma- 
tion *'  there  was  no  strictness  in  spiritual  courts,  no  chastity 
in  manners,  no  reverence  in  presence  of  what  was  sacred, 
no  scholarship,  in  short  almost  no  religion/'  ^ 

The  necessary  deliverance  came  through  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,     Long  before  the  days  of  Luther  some,  at 

,  SQTiirnon  a  Pope  as  witneM.     Pope  Ailmn  VL»  at  the  Diet  of  Niirnberg, 

L^Whieh  w«a  convened  to  dupitrcsH  LutheraubtQr  declarftil  throu^Ii  llie  Biahop  of 

ffabrUne  that  "  thc«e  diaorders  bad  sprung  .  .  ,  jf¥ir€  fjfpeeiaUy /mm  tht  nitut 

qf  prisnistrnd  prt<kUes;  evcu  in  the  Holy  CJioif  maoy  horrible  crinies  haTe 

been  committed. " 

^  See  Haropden,  Bampt^m  Lscturca,  p.  3S. 
»  SeeDorner,  i  23-49, 
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least  of  the  few  who  stuilied  the  Bible  with  open  eyes,  had 
seen  how  different  was  primitive  Christianity  Irom  mediaeval 
Romanism,  how  deep  antl  impassable  was  the  gulf  between 
the  Church  of  the  Ajxistles  and  the  Church  of  Alexander  VI. 
and  Leo  X,  There  hail  been  Reformers  lung  before  the 
Reformation.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Dante  had  said, 

"  Ah,  CoTi  stall  tine,  of  how  mncb  ill  was  ciitlA&, 
Not  thy  convfirsion,  hut  thono  ritrh  donmina 
Thnt  the  first  w^aUhy  Po|>fi  received  of  thee  I  ** 

but  it  was  not  titl  the  sixteenth  that  men's  eyes  were  fully 
opened  to  the  falsehood  of  the  pretended  Donation  ol' 
Constantine  and  the  forger}'  of  the  Decretals  ^^  Isidore,  The 
Mystics, — Greek,  Latin,  and  German^ — had  tried  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  Eternity.  The  Waldenses  had  desired  to  make  the 
Bible  their  sole  authority.  Wiclif  had  translate*!  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Hns  had  inaugurated 
the  Bohemian  reformation.  The  Brethren  of  the  Coraraoti 
Life,  and  other  retireiJ  bodies,  had  peacefully  studied  the 
Scriptures.*  John  Wessel  (t  14?8n),  in  his  Farrago  Ecnim 
Tlteoiogimrum^  had  so  far  anticipated  the  views  of  Luther  that 
Luther  exj^resses  his  surprise  at  the  identity  of  thought 
between  them.^  Similarly  in  1520  he  wrot^i*,  "I  have  hitherto 
unknowingly  held  and  taught  all  Jolm  Hus\s  doctrines;  in  a 
like  unknowingness  has  John  Staupitz  taught  them  ;  briefly 
we  are  all  unconscious  Hussites,  Paul  and  Augustine  are 
Hussites  to  the  letter  "  ^ 

But  there  were  others,  who  on  different  grounds  from 
these  had  in  various  directions  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
Reformation,  and  had  helped  to  form  the  view^s  of  Scripture 
exegesis  on  which  it  so  largely  depended. 

1.  First  among  these  we  may  mention  LoRENZO  Valla 
(t  1465)»     Valla,  a  Canon  of  St.  John  Lateran,  was  not  a 

*  ^ee  nimiinn,  E^formfrn  hf&ft  thr  RtfonnJition,     rJipselor,  v,  1 72"! 77. 

■  **  Jf  I  hatl  read  \Ve*>iel  first,  mine  adversaries  ini^ht  hnvo  Imagined  thnt  1 
had  taken  everything  fmm  W^sel — ocfoo  spiriius  utri%t*qu«  comcardaL'* — 
Werke,  xiv.  220,  pJ.  Waldi  (Pref.  to  Wcsael),  WcsbpI,  in  Vib Mam Magtkmik, 
boiTowad  largfilv  from  Rupert  of  Detitii. 

*  Brisft^  ed.  be  Wctte,  p.  425  ;  Beard,  Eihhert  Lecturer,  p.  80. 
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man  of  deep  religious  feelings,  but  be  is  one  chief  link 
between  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  He  had  at 
least  learnt  from  the  revival  of  letters  that  Scripture  must  he 
interpreted  by  the  laws  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  language. 
He  showed  his  courage  and  independence  in  many  ways.^  In 
diiys  when  scholasticism  was  still  dominant  he  wonders  that 
schoolmen  who  were  ignorant  of  Greek,  should  ever  have 
ventured  to  comment  on  St.  Pau]/^  In  defiance  of  the  whole 
Dr>miniean  order  he  contemptuously  rejects  the  monkish 
legend  that  St.  Paul  had  ap|>eared  to  St,  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  said  that  no  one  had  so  well  understood  his  Epistles  ;  for 
*' why/*  lie  asks,  **did  not  St.  Paul  in  that  case  warn  him  of 
his  mistakes  ? ''  ^  Undaunted  by  the  Papal  power  he  showed 
the  spiiriousness  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino,  in  a 
pamphlet  republished  in  1517  %  Ulrie  von  Hutten.*  He 
expressed  his  donhts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.*  He  denied  the 
fictions  about  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  criticise  St.  Augustine^  and  tlie 
VuJgateJ     Above  all  he  drew  up  Annotations  on  the  New 

'  No  erne  who  haa  looked  at  Valla's  worka,  espednlly  at  lib  disgrrtt'c?ful  IM 
VvluptaU  el  Frro  Bimo,  cun  Imve  the  lenAt  sympnthy  with  liim  as  u  nifln  ;  but 
this  rauat  not  bliud  us  to  Mb  real  servioea.  On  Vulla  se*  Oudin,  MStript.  Feci. 
p.  24^9;  Fabric,  Bihl.  Lot.  vL  282  x  Meyer,  GfMh.  tier  Sehri/t^rkldr.  i.  155. 

'^  *'Quein  (H«migiuiij)  et  item  Thomam  Aqumatem  .  .  .  ignitroH  oiiiiiinoi 
linguae  Gmecae,  mirortuiaoa  couiiiieiitari  Puulufii  Graece  loqueutrin  '*  {AnnotL 
in  1  Cur.  ix*  26). 

*  **  Feream  nisi  id  emnmcnlkium^  n(im  ntr  fum  Pauh*x  non  ad}n<ynttU 
erraiorum  suorum,  cum  ob  aliii  turn  de  ignomiititi  liiigyae  graeciie  "  {AnnoU.  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  13  ;  comp.  iti  Acta  xiii.  &,) 

*  Dnnte  (/j/tni.  xix.  115.  Panut  xx.  65^  D^  Monarch,  Had  Jin,)  ;  Wiclif, 
( Triahtg,^  Tnitts  and  Treat iaes,  ed.  Vaughao*  p.  1 74),Jind  Ariasto(t>r/,  Furiow^ 
xxviv.  8t.  80)  alike  prntested  agaijjst  the  eth^cts  of  the  Donmtion  of  Constant uif . 
AfUeaa  Sylvius  (Pius  II. )  had  even  in  H4S  expressed  doubts  of  its  ftutbeiitidty 
(PcE,  Thcx.  Anted,  iv,  516)^  &s  alj^o  did  lii»}top  Pecock  and  CardiriAl  de  C'uhji 
(Brown,  Fiutcie,  I  67)»  But  Valk  went  furtht^T.  Soe  Dtll linger,  Fabhs  of  the 
pQpr*,  pp.  107-176.  After  Barouiun  gave  up  the  **  Donation"  no  on«  had  a 
word  more  to  say. 

*  AmuHt.  in  Acts  xvii,  34.  Grocyn  after  Ijcginning  to  lectnre  on  the 
Cehstial  EitrnTchies  about  1 50O,  and  severely  censoring  Valla»  eonfeflftpd  after 
A  few  weeks  that  he  had  corne  round  to  Valla  a  opinion^  that  the  works  were 
spurious.     See  Erasm.  Anmyt.  in  Ads  xvii.  34  {td.  151&), 

*  Annott.  in  John  xviii.  28. 

7  AniK^ti.  in  Mark  x,  49,  Luke  li.  14,  John  x.  29»  &c.  The  low  state  of 
critical  knowledge  led  him  itito  frefjuent  (Trors,  e.g.  m  hia  notes  on  Matt*  ri.  1 
and  John  xviii.  1.  Hut  his  reniarkj*  hel|3«d  to  show  tiio  extreme  importance 
iii  pkilolog^y  and  criticiain. 
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Testament,  in  wliich,  though  they  have  little  religious  of 
spiritual  interest,  he  recogmsed  the  supreme  im|K»rtance  of 
ahaiKluaiiig  erroneous  renderings  and  of  asceriainmg  what  the 
Apostles  and  EvaageUsts  really  wrote  and  really  meant.^ 
Though  Beflarmine  calls  him  '*a  precursor  of  the  Lutherans/* 
Valla  lemiiined  to  the  last  a  Hnmauist.  He  escaped 
the  Inquisition  by  a  cynical  conformity,  and  became  the 
Secretary  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  thought  more  of  Ciceronian 
style  than  of  theologic  accuracy.  But  he  may  claim  the 
honour  of  heiug  one  of  the  founders  of  textual  criticism," 
and  Erasmus  was  so  much  struck  w^ith  Viis  Annotations,  of 
which  he  found  a  MS,  in  a  monastic  Ubrar}^  at  Brussels, 
that  he  republished  them  with  a  warm  eulogy  in  1505,  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  their  author.® 

2.  With  Valla  must  be  mentioned  Jacques  Le  Fevre 
D'l^taplus,  usually  known  as  Faher  SiapuUmsi^,  who  also 
hel}>ed  to  break  the  heavy  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
tradition.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  Viilla  he  made 
a  new  Latin  translation  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  and  has  the 
high  honour  of  having  published  in  1523  the  first  French 
version  of  the  entire  Scriptures** 

3.  Stdl  great^^ir  were  the  servHces  of  Reuchlin.'^  Regarded 
in  his  own  hfetime  as  being,  w^ith  Erasmus,  one  of  the  two 
eyes  of  Euroj>e,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  effected  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  even  more  than  Erasmus 
achieved  for  the  New.  With  his  erudUw  irilmtjui&  be  was 
regarded  as  a  new  St.  Jerome,  He  was  bom  in  1455,  the 
year  that  Gutenberg  sent  forth  frum  Maiuz  the  first  printed 
bouk,  the  Mazarin  Bible  ;  and  although  he  wi\s  a  la}Tuan,  a 
lawyer,  an  ambassador,  a  Humanist,  he  had  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  Hebrew  from  Jolm  Wessel  in  his  youth,  and 

^  Hnllaru'f!  remark  that  these  are  **  the  parlieat  spiycimetisof^ixpUuatioiu 
frtM Tided  ou  tlic  origiiiik]  IftTigoagie '*  {LU,  of  Eurvpe-t  i.  147J  rBiiiiirea  (jiialilica- 

^  **CoUatii  aliquot  vctuftu  aCque  emendalitt  QriStACiiTtim  eaD^mpkmbm" 
(Emsm.  Ep.  ciii.). 

'  Wln*n  ( 'orintliiis  Anrntinus  colled  Valla  **  eorvtus  erocitans"  KnsanKa 
iMii'i  that  h«  oiii»lit  ratbt^r  to  havti  called  him  miada^  mfdulla, 

*  It  Li  jinonyTiioaH,  but  thtjre  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  hj  him. 

^  Luther  wrote,  *^  FatitU  tu  sathc  orffanum  camniii  Dei,* 
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devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  with  the  express 
object  of  eliK'idatiug  the  Scriptures.  ^  In  oue  ehcaracteristic 
sentence  he  gives  us  the  secret  of  his  great  services:  ^'A'&vum 
Tcdamentum  (jraece  kgo,  Vetxis  kehradce,  m  atjus  ea^posUionc 
maloconfiihrc  mm  quam  alterius  inf/ejiio"  At  great  cost,  ever 
f  apeuding  upnn  learning  what  he  had  gained  by  teaching,  he 
Duuired  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew^  fruni  Jacob  Jehiel  Loans, 
and  is  said  to  have  once  paid  ten  gold  pieces  to  a  Jew  for  the 
explanation  of  a  single  phrase.^  Altbougb  bis  JRmiimenta 
J/mg^uae  Hfhraicar  was  preceded  by  the  ]nii>erfect  book  of 
Pellican,  he  had  a  right  to  conclii<le  it  with  the  verse,  "  Mrcffi 
moniimentuiti  acre  ptrcmiiusy  So  great  in  that  age  was  the 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  that  be  hail  to  begin  by  a  full  and 
emphatic  notice  that  Hebrew  is  read  from  right  to  left.*  His 
granunar  was  inDstly  derived  fn>m  David  Qimctii,  but  m  the 
commentary  on  the  seven  penitential  psiilms  he  tilso  consulted 
the  works  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Satidia,  Maimonides,  Levi  Ben 
Gerson,  and  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  ^  He 
frequently  corrects  the  Vulgate  in  favour  of  the  Ililraka 
Veritas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  should  have  wasted  so 
much  time  over  the  delusions  of  Kabbalism,  ^  and  this  had 
the  furtlier  ill  eftect  of  exposing  him  tq  the  fury  of  the 
priests,  theologians,  Dominicans,  and  Inquisitors.  They  were 
abeady  suspicious  of  one  who  studied  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  stupidly  denounced  as  an  accursed 
tongue.  When  R4_^uchlin  lectured  on  it  at  Heidelberg  he  had 
to  do  so  secretly.     The  collision  with  Pfetferfcom  *^  and  Hoog- 

*  Beartl,  p,  43;  see  Gt^'ig^r,  Johan?i  Ji^^whlhi,  1871.  Cliaij-R  for  QnViital 
]iiTijfa?igt's,  with  n  view  i<n  iiiis7*ioiinrj'  work,  hiul  beeu  formed  in  1311,  but  till 
RKUchlin's  time  tlioy  Imd  not  produced  much  fniit, 

''  **  Uui versa k-m  ntipem  quam  diseeado  imfi>endi,  doeendo  acfliiisivi" 
Prrtff,  {ad  fratrcm).    Ilia  desire  to  fiud  the  literal  aeuse  id  empliasUeu  in  liia 

^  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Pforzht^im  in  I50B, 

*  When  ruprov'edfor  doing  so  he  replied,  "Qtiamiiuam  Hieronynam  reneror 
ut  angi'lum  et  J^yr^im  colo  ut  moj^stnim,  tameu  .  .  .  veiitatem  adoro  ut 
iJeum  "  (Fm^f.  lludim.  Hrhr.  lib.  iii.). 

•■'  I)f  Vcriio  Minjieo^  14li5;  De  Arte  KaithnhMica,  1515,  Krasmua  wrote 
to  the  Archhi*»htip  of  MainZt  **rabl>ala  et  Thahnud,  quidquid  km  f.<  nieo 
wiimo  nuniuam  iirrisit  "  (£p.  477)*     Luther  spoke  of  his  Jewish  Atfanztreu 

*  Pfefftrkorn^  an  apustiit^  Jew.  wanterl  to  bave  the  copies  of  ih«  Talmud 
■earched  oat  and  burnt,     Thu  Tahnud  haa  hmn  almost  as  much  persecuted  aa 
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straten  embittered  Reuchlin^s  declining  years,  which  ho  might 
have  spent  so  happily  among  his  white  peacocks  in  the  peace- 
ful retirement  of  Stuttgart,  But  this  quarrel  opened  men's 
eyes  to  the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  a  clergy  who  still 
claimed  for  their  opinions  an  infallible  authority.  Even 
the  coarse  satire  of  the  £/mtolae  Ohsciirorum  Vimnim  em- 
phasised the  general  conviction  that  the  coming  struggle 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  Papacy  was  a  struggle  of 
knowhiMlge  against  ignorance,  of  light  against  darkness,  of 
freedom  against  a  servility  which  was  at  once  degrading  and 
intfilerablc  to  tlio  awakening  conscience  of  mankind.* 

4.  But  more  than  any  man  except  Luther  it  was  Desiderius 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  in  widening  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  advanced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
person  of  this  brilliant  humanist  and  admirable  theologian 
*'  Greece  rov^e  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testiiment  in  her 
hand.'*  There  is  no  one  whose  writings  show  a  more  distinct 
and  decided  ematicipation  from  tmtenable  traditions.  His 
fditio  priniYps  of  the  New  Testament  (151(5)  *'  formed  a 
great  epiDch  in  the  histoiy  of  Western  Christendom,  and 
was  a  gift  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Church.''  ^  It  was 
to  it  that  the  English  martyr  Bilney  owed  his  conversion* 
TyndaJe  and  Coverdale  used  it  as  well  as  Luther.  It  was 
from  ErasDxus  that  Tyndale  borrowed  his  immortal  answer 
to  the  theologian  who  had  sivid,  "  We  had  better  be  without 
God's  laws  than  the  Pope's ; "  that  "  If  God  spare  my  life, 
ere  many  years  I  wil!  cause  the  boy  that  driveth  the 
plough  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than  thou   dost.**     For 

the  Jews.  Justinifttx  cflnrlemned  it  in  53)i  ;  it  wfts  burnt  in  1244  utid  12S8  ; 
Julius  in.  in  1555;  Paul  IV.  m  1559  ;  Piua  V,  io  lf»fi6  ;  Cli^mt^nt  VIIL  in 
1599.  In  1307  Clfimunt  V,  had  shown  greatt^r  wisdom  by  founding  pmfeaeor- 
thipa  of  Oriental  lanpuag^s  in  Paris,  SaUmftneii,  Bolo^m,  jiud  Oxfoni,  in  order 
to  Wtu  what  the  Tuliiiud  really  wjui  {Con^tL  Cktaentis  F,  in  Cone.  VienmnMi^ 
p.  277)*  Reuchlin  said  that  t^  bum  the  book  wrus  a  mere  Bticehaifit^n*aT^* 
me^U.  "On  brfilait  le  Talmud  et  quelquefois  le  Juif  avec  le  Talmud  "  (Vict, 
lo  rierc,  DuK.  sur  VHiU.  Lit,  dc  Fnince), 

^  There  wjyj  a  story  current,  ami  by  no  mtrAns  impossible,  of  a  priest  who 
thought  that  GrL-ek  and  the  New  Testament  were  two  rec«?nt  heresies, 

*  See  Westcott,  HisL  vf  En^,  Bihk,  pp.  26.  140,  203-205.  By  an  order 
in  CoDncO  in  1547,  every  Engliish  fwirieh  churrh  wjis  bound  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  Paraphrases  ^Hallani^  Lit,  of  Eur,  i,  373  ;  Milmat)|  Lai.  Christianxtu. 
vL  438). 
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in  tlirect  opposition  to  the  prevailing  hierarchical  sentiment, 
in  an  age  when  even  Lnther  could  grow  np  to  the  age  of 
twenty-six  without  haviajr  read  a  complete  Bible,  Erasmus 
had  prot'laimed  the  privilege  of  even  the  unleanied  t<:»  read 
for  themselves  the  messages  of  a  Gospel  which  was  pro- 
chiimed  to  Scythians,  and  slaves,  and  peasants,  and  women, 
no  less  than  to  Greeks  and  kings.  ^  He  had  assailed 
immemorial  custom  in  deploring  the  fact  that  "  men  and 
women  chattered  like  |mrruts  the  Psalms  and  prayers  which 
they  did  not  underaUind/'  He  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
see  Christ  honoured  in  all  languages,  to  hear  the  Psalms  sung 
hv  the  lahonrer  at  the  plough,  and  the  Gospel  read  to  poor 
women  as  they  sat  spinning  at  the  wheel.  "  I  should  prefer/' 
he  said,  "  to  hear  young  maidens  talking  ahout  Christ  than 
some  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  are  cousummate 
Rahhis";  and  he  could  claim  it  as  the  glorious  result  of  his 
labours  that  "  the  veil  of  the  Temple  has  now  been  rent  in 
twain,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  single  High  Priest  who  can  enter 
into  tlio  Holy  of  Holies."  '^ 

Erasmus  had  some  riglit,  tlien,  to  reject  the  taunt  of 
Stimica,  Eramms  iuthtrissat,  and  to  answer  that  in  truth 
LnthrrtiS  cra^misHat.  The  fame  of  !iis  ability,  the  brilhaney 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  learning,  the  vivacity  ami 
manUuesa  of  his  Ljitin  style,  the  mordant  Immonr  u[  his 
attacks  upon  a  purblind  yet  autocratic  theology t  rendered  the 
subsequent  work  of  Luther  more  easy,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  wide  and  immediate  acceptance  of  his  German  Bible. 
Though  Erasmus  edited  many  of  the  Fathers^  he  helped  to/ 
break  do^Ti  the  extravagant  belief  in  thuir  authority.  He' 
freely  and  forcibly  exposes  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  the 

^  Prfi^f.  in  Parnphr.  Mtftlh.  How  rapirlly  and  tlmrfitiefhly  his  hopes  werp 
fulfilled  111  ay  be  seen  by  the  coni|ilaiiit.  of  CochUens  (Br  Act^,  ei  Strripf.  M, 
Lufh^rif  ad  ann.  1522),  that  even  cobblf^rs  niid  womt'ii,  quiliUi  uiiotji^i  kiiww 
the  N<*w  Testament  by  heurt*  and  cnrried  it  in  their  pockets. 

'  The  Complutensian  F^oly glut  was  printed  in  1514,  but  not  pnbliAhed  till 
1520.  The  Bocond  edition  of  Kriwmus's  New  TeHrivnient  wag  piiblLnhtui  in 
1518.     In  later  editions  (1522,  1527,  1535)  he  consultt^d  the  Compliiteniiittn. 

*  Ireiiaens,Cyx*miL,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jtrouie,  Au^mstine,  Baail,  Uhrytjoatom 
aad  otherft. 
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Schoolmeii.*  The  Dominicans  would  allow  no  dissent  from 
the  decisions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Hugo  of  St.  Cher ;  the 
Franciscans  gave  imphcit  allegiance  to  Nicolas  of  Lwa ;  the 
Augustinians  were  indignaBt  if  any  man  departed  a  hairs- 
breadth  from  the  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine.  ErasBiUs 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  Peter  Lombard  -  and 
Aquinas  *  made  serious  mistakes  ;  that  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  was 
full  of  grotesr[ue  misinterpretations ;  *  that  even  Augustine 
had  left  much  to  be  done,  and  that  no  great  teacher  had  ever 
claimed  the  authority  which  was  then  accorded  to  writings 
which  were  but  human  and  full  of  glaring  imperfections.  * 
Nor  is  this  all  He  expressly  repudiates  the  exegetic  in- 
^'  fallibihty  not  only  of  the  Pope  but  even  of  Churches.*^  He 
never  hesitates  to  reject  a  so-called  "  Scripture  proof*  when 
it  seemed  to  him  to  bo  misapplied  or  untenable/  nor  to 
retain  a  Scripture  phrase  even  thrjugh  it  might  seem  liable 
to  abuse.  ^  His  philological  merits  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
his  notes  on  mau5'  of  the  rarer  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  rnay  still  be  read  with  advantage.  He  sets 
aside  theological  quibbles  and  scholastic  subtleties  with  the 
brief  remark  quae  mpra  vm  mhil  ad  no»,  and  his  comments 
on  "the  commandments  of  men/*  on  sacerdotal  Pharisaism, 
on  marriage  dispensations,  on  the  spirituality  of  true  religion, 

*  Pope  expresses  the  popular  view  about  EnLsmns  in  the  lines, 

**  At  kn^th  Erasmus,  thnt  great  itajiired  uaiiH*, 
(Tliti  glory  of  thp  rrioHthoo4  ftnfi  the  slirtiiir,) 
Stern  Tiled  the  wild  tom^nt  of  a  barbarnaa  age 
Anil  drove  tbo  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage," 

-  See  Ilia  note  tm  thti  ptui/'vdus  lapfrttA  of  the  >fast<?r  of  tlie  S<'nteui?C« 
(wapaStiyaaTlaai-  mn  hah^rr  ettm  sponm)  in  Mutt.  i.  H»  (weliia  uotps  on  Rom. 
i.  4  ;  1  Cnr.  i.  10  ;  1  Cor.  yii.  42  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  21,  v.  18,  Jfcc.). 

*  He  bkmefl  the  cotifi<leuce  with  which  Acjuinns  '*  spoke  of  things  which 
hn  did  not  iiuderstiind '*  (^-^  notes  on  1  Cor.  xiw  11  -  Hik  xi.  371  Colet's 
dis:ipiirov2il  joirK'd  to  sturly  of  the  Summa  weakeued  Erasfnivri  onginaJ 
pstiiDftte  of  Aquinas.     See  SeelKdiui,  Ojr/.  I^jform^^t^t  p.  110. 

*  See  his  notes  on  Matt.  v.  10,  xix.  12 ;  John  v.  2 ;  Actsxxvii  12  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  iiL  2  ;  Tit  i.  7 ;  1  Pet,  ii.  24, 

*  AnmtL  in  Luke  ii.  35,  1  Tim.  i»  7.  On  John  v,  2,  he  sfiys,  **KAtenns 
dehetur  Buuctis  viris  revert'titia,  ut  niquid  t^rrarint,  nnm  errant  et  snnetif  cilra 
personae  contumt^Iitim  veritati  pfttrocinemur." 

0  Ann*}tt  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29  ;  2  Tor.  x.  Sil  Tim.  i.  7, 

'  S€t3  on  Matt.  ii.  6  ;  Rom.  v,  12  ;  Thil.  ii.  0  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  1  John  r,  7.  20. 

^  See  hiii  note  on  Mtitt.  xxiv,  36. 
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on  montish  divisions,  on  religious  mendicancy,  and  on  the 
non-ctxistence  of  any  earthly  infallibility,  were  all  contribu- 
tions  to  lihe  emancipation  of  the  Church  fri>m  the  tyi*annons 
hiirdena  and  false  traditions  of  the  days  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

In  all  this  Erasmus  showed  a  courage  which,  thmigh  it 
cost  something  in  his  as  in  every  age,  is  often  the  best,  service 
which  any  man  can  render  to  his  own  generation.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  his  supposed  timidity  in  n«>t 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  Luther.^ 
But  the  natures  of  Luther  and  Erasmus  were  antipathetic. 
Erasmus  felt  a  constitutional  dislike  of  Luther^s  methods,  as 
well  as  a  theological  repulsion  from  many  of  his  opinions.* 
Personally  he  was  shocked  by  Luther  s  roughness ;  intel- 
lectually he  could  attach  no  meaning  to  his  chief  watchword. 
Doubtless  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  feeling  of  self- 
interest  and  the  desire  to  avoid  conflict.  Luther  charged 
liim  with  wisliing  t-o  walk  upon  eggs  without  crushing  them, 
and  among  glasses  without  breaking  them.  But  he  never 
allowed  these  weaknesses  to  show  themselves  in  the  region  o{ 
his  most  sincere  convictions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  willingly  braved  the  intense  hatred  of  a  piAverful  and  un- 
scnipulous  majority.  Many  a  sermon  was  ilirected  against 
him  in  his  lifetime  by  enraged  obscurantists,  who,  as  is 
common  witli  that  class,  had  not  even  read  the  books  wiiirh 
they  so  vehemently  denounced.^  On  one  oecasion,  in  his 
presence,  a  Carmelite  preacher,  in  the  violet  hood  and  cap  of 
a  doctor,  charged  him  with  two  out  of  the  three  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  namely,  presumption,  for  having  ventured  to 
correct  the  Magnificat  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer; — ^and  the  impugn- 
ing of  recognised  truth,  because,  after  hearing  two  preachers 
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*  He  bra  rely  took  Liitlier'a  pnrt  for  some  time  (Ep.  513)*  b«  evc^n  Lufhfr 
rvdmittod  (De' Wettt-,  L  241,  396.)  ErasmuR  urged  }ub  fichoolMIow  Pope 
Adrian  V],  to  mildness  aud  concessions,  tnd  he  sayi,  ''Komae  me  fuciunt 
LulheiuTiTiiij,"  £p.  fi67. 

*  "  Vidcor  inilu  hre  omnia  docuisse  quae  docet  Liitherna»  nisi  quod  mm  tarn 
fttrociter,  qtiodque  ftbstinm  fit  ijuibuHdam  aenigiuatibufl  et  pjirodoxis*" 
Erasmus  to  Zwiiigli  (Ikfilnmii,  EsmjfM^  p.  127), 

*  See  Ep.  417  (ad  Cumpcgiiiin),  AD.  1519, 
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on  the  same  day,  he  had  remarked  that  neither  of  them 
understcMxi  his  subject.^  His  Colktquws  were  burnt  in  Spain 
and  ]iiit  on  the  Index  at  Eome.  He  was  censured  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris^  and  among  the  many  who 
attacked  him  was  Caranza,  who  published  a  book  called,  The 
Bh^^phemies  ayul  Impktit's  of  £mmiusj^ 

Erasmus  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  founder  of  modem 
t*?xti]a!  and  Bibhca!  criticism.  He  must  always  hold  an 
honuured  place  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  In  his 
Paraphrases,  which  Luther  bitterly  called  Parapkrm^ses,  he 
endeavoured,  he  says,  '*  to  supply  gaps,  to  soften  the  abrupt, 
to  arrange  the  confused,  to  simphfy  the  invalved,  to  untie  the 
knotty,  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure,  to  give  the  Roman 
franchise  to  Hebraisms  .  .  .  t<.i  say  the  Siime  things  though 
in  another  way."  It  was  his  aim,  above  all,  to  brighten  the 
meaning  of  words  which  had  been  partly  demlened  by 
familiarity,  partly  perverted  by  mistaken  applications/"*  In 
Ids  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  he  was  f»ne  of  the  first  to 
apply  critical  principles,  and  to  convince  the  ('linrch  of  the 
now  admitted  spuriousness  of  the  verse  alK>ut  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses,*  He  jiointed  out  the  strange  textual 
phenomena  of  the  passage  abrmt  the  woman  taken  in  adulteiy. 
In  his  Annotaii&m  he  described  the  general  characteristics 
of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  style  of  St.  Paul  He  did  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  trivial  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  writers.^  He 
usefully  illustnites  the  form  inti.)  which  our  L<->rd  sometimes 
threw  His  teaching.     He   did  not  confuse  inspiration  with 


^  Kp.  VL  p.  344,  and  xxii.  Ep.  31  ;  EoKenmiiller,  v,  432. 

*  Tlie  letter  of  Dorjthis  to  Enismim,  in  whicli  he  arjinies  that  the  Vulgnte 
nitist  be  free  from  error  t>ecaur:  the  Chui"ch  had  accepted  jt»  is  a  specimen  of 
cointnon  a  ^rwn  rflnLsoiiliii^.  EmiiTJUis  in  his  reply  saiti»  '*  Yon  follow  in  tli« 
steps  of  those  rulfjur  diiin/:s  who  aitrtbiitr.  firkxia^ttfcfff  aitffwrif}f  to  trhaijft'er 
rrrepn  into  gtntral  »wtf,"  I^e*,  »fterw«itlg  Arch  his  hop  of  York,  viwh  ehaHtiaed  by 
^Ir  T.  More  as  a  *'  moDuchnloB  et  obscums  et  imloctus  "  for  his  attack  oo 
Erasmns. 

^  Detiieat.  Paraphr.  in  Ep,  ad  Item,  Herder  said  that  hin  Paraphrase  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Tiacheiwiorf,  Lachmann,  iitid  TrpgeHes  do  juatide 
to  hiR  nicrils. 

*  1  John  V.  7. 

*  AnmlL  in  Luke  xxii.  36 ;  JoIiti  ii.  19,  20,  tbG, 
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supernatural  inMlibilitY  in  expressions  and  details.^  "  Christ 
alone/*  he  said,  "  is  called  the  Truth.  He  abine  was  free  from 
all  error/'  He  allowed  for  the  liiiinan  element  in  Scripture, 
Hia  views  on  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  St.  James,  and  on  tlie  Apocaly|:ise,  have  found  wide 
acceptance  among  recent  scholars.  In  the  matter  of  allegory 
he  vacillates.  It  is  not  indeed  often  that  he  countenances  it 
by  his  example,-  but  lie  made  the  two  unfortunate  obsenatiijns, 
that  without  a  mystic  sense  the  Book  of  Kings  would  he  no 
more  profitable  than  Livy,^and,  "give  chief  attention  to  those 
positors  who  depart  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  letter/* 
t  we  can  best  estimate  the  advance  he  made  when  w^e 
recall  that  in  his  day  there  were  thousands  of  theologians 
who  did  not  know  whether  the  Apostles  wrote  in  Hebrew,  in 
Greek,  ur  in  Latin  ;  and  when,  as  Bellarmine  says,  "  The  better 
grammarian  a  man  was,  the  worse  theologian  v^'as  he  con- 
sider^ to  be/'  **  Robert  Stephens,  in  his  Apologia,  quotes  the 
remark  of  a  Profess <^r  of  the  Sorbonne,  who,  in  a  declamation 
against  Scripture  during  the  course  of  a  public  lecture,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  heavens  1  I  was  more  than  fifty  years  old  before 
I  knew  what  the  New  Testament  w^as/*  The  custom  of  these 
theologians  was,  he  adds,  '*  to  draw  their  theology  not  from 
the  sacred  codex  of  the  oracles  of  God,  but  from  their  Ma>ster 

^  Pssras  est  enare  mm  Christcs  etiain  post  acceptum  Paracletiim  mni  non 
u»que  Atl  fldei  perktjluin.     See  DrommoDd,  Erasmus^  i.  307.     Coni|iflre  the 
remark  io  hia  Ktiiio  Verae  Theolofjim^  mid  on  Colet'a  views,  in  Opp,  ni,  459. 
^  Yet  be  ftUesjorisea  the  raising  of  Jairos*  ifanj^hter,  £rrhs.  eil.  1730,  i>p.  70, 
sqq.     We  may  be  proud  of  the  iiiHuence  of  Coltrt  nver  Enismus* 

^  EnchirifL  MiL  ChriM.t-d.  1523,  leaf  j?.  2.  hi  this  pussage  the  "Tnyst^^riani 
in  literis  omnitms"  is  insistoii  on.  See  ton  De  Copia  rerttm  (ed.  1545.  p.  16f*)  ; 
Dc  tfdio  d  p(^vore  Christ i  M.  1515,  p.  128) ;  /*m<A  in  AnmU.  (ed,  15S5)  ; 
Ennarratio  in  Ps.  Ltxxvi.  (ed,  1652,  p,  19).  Yet  lie  ridiciilefi  t}ie  alvMc  of 
allegory  in  Encrt^n,  Moriac  tmd  IfLftit.  Frinripis  Chrixtittni  (t'd»  1628,  p,  121). 
For  these  references  I  Bin  indehttd  to  the  kindnesa  of  the  Kev,  J.  H, 
J.tipton. 

*  Btillannine,  Dc  Eimi.  Foitiif,  iv.  12.  Melanththrm  says,  **ItaH  dicuni 
* Bonua  fM  grainTfinticns  ;  ergo  rxt  Jmerctuuit  "^  (Post it!,  iii.  660).  ErasoiUS 
^has  eoccellent  philologicul  notes  on  Acts  i.  4  ;  Horn,  v.  12,  ix.  5  ;  PhiL  iL 
^^  ;  Col.  iL  18,  kc.f  and  his  lingiaatie  nttaiiim*'nta  wer«  of  a  liigli  erdiT,  though 
!e  made  the  somewhat  cheap  vi-tuark,  thiit  he  could  point  ont  ^00  errors  in 
"Ilia  New  Testament*  Luther,  who  exceedingly  disliked  Krasmtis  ns  a  theo- 
logian, nud  even  naed  nnU-coniing  lun^^iui^e  uhont  him,  atigiiiatising  hint  titt 
**  a  foe  to  all  religion  and  a  thorough  i^ham,"  yet  estimated  him  highly  fis  ft 
grammtirian  (Ep.  ad  Spahl.  1518  ;  Bn'i-fe,  h%  '507 ;  TMircdm,  ii.  402,  419), 
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of  the  Sentences,  the  sophist  Aristotle,  and  the  Mahometan 
Averroea."  ^ 

The  work  then  which  Erasmus  achieved,  and  achieved  with 
briUiant  abihty  and  no  mean  courage,  was  the  work  of  a 
pioneer.  He  had  nu  desire  to  break  whoUy  with  the  past» 
He  was  a  man  of  cosmopoliuui  sympathies ;  a  theologian,  yet 
the  prince  of  Humanista;  a  pitiless  exposer  of  reUgioua 
abuses,  yet  an  ally  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  ;  an  editor  of  the 
Fathers,  yet  a  friend  of  those  who  overthrew  their  dictator- 
ship ;  a  BibUcal  critic,  yet  the  author  of  the  CoiloquiiB,  and 
the  Efuwnimn  Moriae.  '*  Urasmns  eM  Iwmo  pro  se"  is  the 
detimtion  given  of  him  in  the  Epistolae  ohsfmrorum  virorum. 
**  Words  without  deeds/'  **  Vcrhn  non  resj*  was  Luther  s  severe 
judgment  of  him.  But  "words"  are  often  the  most  powerful 
of  cieeds,  and  Erasmus  %vas  fully  entitled  to  the  pniise 
that  he  had  made  the  patli  easy  for  all  who  followed  him. 
**  We  by  oxir  diligence,*'  he  says,  **  have  smoothed  a  roa<l  which 
pre\aously  was  rugged  and  troublesome,  but  in  which  hence- 
forth great  theologians  ma}'  ride  more  easily  with  steeds  and 
chariots.  We  have  levelled  the  soil  of  the  arena,  in  which, 
with  fewer  obstacles,  they  may  now  display  those  splendid 
processions  of  their  wisdom.  We  have  cleansed  mth  harrows 
the  fallow  land  which  heretofore  was  impeded  with  hoars  and 
burs.  We  have  swept  away  the  imix^diments,  and  openetl  a 
field  wherein  they  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  explain  the 
secrets  of  Scripture  may  either  play  together  with  greater 
freedom,  or  join  battle  with  more  convenience/* 

5.  God  endows  His  chosen  instruments  with  such  gifts  as 
they  specially  need.  It  required  a  personahty  far  different 
from  that  of  Erasmus  to  bring  about  that  emancipation  of 
Christendom  from  sacerdotal  tmmuy  and  false  exegesis  which 
wa<5   the   essence   of  the    Reformation.^      Revolutions   have 


^  See  ftimilur  remdrks  quoted  in  Seobohm,  Oxford  R^ormers,  ch.  ii. 

'  Erastnna  said,  **  Ego  p^pfri  otmm  ^fjUiTtttc^rurn,  Luthtru4  excJvjrU  pttJlum 
longe  dis^imiUivimn'*  (Epp.  iii.  p.  SiO) ;  **  ViH^or  mihi  fere  omnia  docume 
quae  docf't  Lutkcfua  "  (Letter  to  Zwingli) ;  **  Qnid  mihi  mm  causa  Capnionu  H 
X«/Ji<'n  r'  {Ep.  477) ;  see  BLiud,  Hihhfrt  Ledurejt,  p.  69.  In  1620  Efasdu^  ' 
writes  to  Leo  X,,  "Lutherutii  non  novi,  nt?c  libroa  ilUus  umQuam  legi,  nifi 
f&rtt  decern  ««i  ditmlccim  piigtUa^,  eivaqiw  ca}iiim/*    Could  this  oc  tnie  ? 
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usually  been  wrought  by  men  whose  sj^mpathies  were  all  the 
more  intense  and  concentrated  from  their  very  narrowness,  not 
by  men  of  delicate  refinement  and  many-sided  powers  of 
appreciation.  The  genius  of  Erasmus,  and  the  learning  of 
Melanchthon  would  have  produced  but  small  results  without 
the  Titanic  force  of  Luther,  the  sovereign  good  sense  of 
ZwingH,  the  remorseless  logic  of  Calvin ; — ^and  of  these  three 
the  greatest  was  Mabtin  Luther. 

Luther  was  the  "intensified  self"  of  the  German  nation*^ 
This  man  it  is  a  recent  fashion  in  the  Church  of  England 
to  revile— and  would  to  God  that  they  who  revile  him  would 
render  to  mankind  but  one  of  the  very  least  of  his  many 
services !  He  gave  to  the  Germans  their  Bible ;  he  gave  them 
the  perfection  of  their  language ;  he  gave  them  the  sense  of 
their  unity ;  he  gave  them  the  conviction  of  their  freedom 
before  God ;  he  gave  them  the  prayers  which  rise  night  and 
morning  from  thousands  of  hearts ;  he  gave  them  the  burning 
hymns,  rich  in  essential  truth,  and  set  to  mighty  music,  which 
Are  still  daily  poured  forth  by  millions  ol"  voices  j  he  gave 
them  the  example  of  a  family  life^  pure,  simple,  and  humbly 
dependent  upon  God.  **  To  have  Hfted  the  load  of  sin  from 
many  consciences — to  have  reconciled  nature  and  duty,  purity 
and  passion— to  have  made  woman  once  more  the  faithful 
helpmeet  of  God  s  servants  as  of  other  men — to  have  been  the 
founder  of  countless  sweet  and  peaceful  homes — is  no  small 
part  of  Luther's  true  glory/'  But  his  highest  glory — the 
glory  he  valued  most — was  to  have  fiilfilled  the  vow  of  the 
Doctorate — Jitro  me  irrUaicni  evajigelicam  jyro  tnTnli  defen- 
mrum — and  to  have  given  to  the  people  whom  he  loved  an 
open  Bible  which  could  be  closed  no  more. 

And  he  not  only  gave  them  the  open  Bible,  but  taught 

them  and  all  the  world  how  best  it  might  be  interpreted* 

His  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  was  his  only  complete  and 

<;ontinuous  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa* 

mentr  yet   that   single   work    would  have   proved  to   be   a 

^  SiieDollmgHTf  Kirehr  und Kirchcnthmn.^S^  ;Dom&T,ProL  TAw?.  18M25* 

"  1519.     Re-edited  in  1524,  and  1535.     Luther  aayii   **  Ka  ist  Dolmetsolieu 

nicht  einer  jeglichen  Kunst ;  es  gehort  d&zu  em  ruclit  from,   treu,   fleiaig, 
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blessing  to  millions,  had  it  prodyced  no  other  effect  than  to 
lead  (as  it  did)  to  the  enlightenment  of  John  Bunyan  and  John 
Wesley,  But  Luther's  German  Bible  is  more  than  a  trans- 
lation. It  forms  also  an  admirable  cooimentaiy,^  and  in 
his  Prefaci's  and  in  all  his  other  works  he  enunciated  rules  to 
which  the  complete  revolntion  of  exegetic  methods  in  modem 
times  has  been  principally  due. 

There  are  four  well  -  marked  stages  of  his  rehgious 
advance— 

L  Till  the  age  of  twenty-six  (a,D.  1508)  he  studied 
scholasticism,  and  the  Simtefiiumi,  He  could  almost  repeat 
Gabriel  Biel  and  Peter  of  AlUacum  by  heart  and  was  an 
eager  student  of  Occam;*  but  he  knew  no  Greek  and  no 
Hebrew,  and  had  read  no  more  of  the  Bible  than  the 
Church  lessous,^  His  incessant  study  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
he  found  in  the  library  of  his  monastery  at  Erfurt,  caused  him 
even  then  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy;  but  he  was  still 
imprisoned  in  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was 
content  with  the  secondhand  fancies  of  the  Ghssa  Ordinaria^ 
and  hatl  only  begun  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  verse 
which  influenced  his  life,  '*  The  just  shall  live  hy  faith !* 

2.  For  ten  years  more  (1509-1517),  though  he  lectured  on 

fiircht&am,  chmtlieb,  gelehrt,  erfahren,  geiibt  Herz"  {SaiAdchr.  ufm 
iJirlimtsehtin). 

*  The  CAses  in  which  he  shewed  donatio  biiiH  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixriii. 
12,  19  J  Rom.  V,  28  (ai/<;irt  diirch  den  Gkaben),  Epli.  iv.  16  (uml  das  alUs)  Ar« 
honoarably  few  (see  Renas,  QcAt^  d,  X,T.  p.  4-19).  Luther,  bom  liS3  ; 
Theses,  1517;  Leipzig  disctiBsioa,  1519;  excr.>mmiiDicat«<if  1520 ;  Diet  of 
"Wonns,  1521  ;  retunia  to  Wittenberg  from  WarLburg,  1522  ;  Peasant*'  War, 
1525;  marringe,  1525;  Augsburg  confession,  1530;  Articlea  of  Snialca)d» 
1537  ;  death,  1546. 

^  *'  Diu  multumi^iue  legit  scripts  Occam.'*  Melanchthon^  Vi(.  Luth,  p,  7* 
Ev«n  ftt  thia  period,  howtiver,  Martin  of  Mellt^rstadt  prophesied  tlmt  Luther 
wotiM  alter  the  then  common  studies,  id.  p.  11  ;  Gieseler,  v.  220. 

^  See  JnrgeDS,  LiUhr/s  Ltben,  t.  487.  *'  Von  drebisig  Jaliren  war  die  Bibel 
unWkannt.  ,  ,  Da  idi.  zwanzig  Jahr  aU  vmr  hntU  i^h  noch  kcina  geathen, 
Ich  meinetc  ea  warcn  kcine  EvangeliA  noch  Epiakln  iiurhr  dcnn  dii  in  den  Ptm' 
tilkn  /find,  EndUoh  fimd  ich  in  der  Liberei  in  Erfurt  eine  Bibel,  die  las  ich 
of t  mi£  groater  Fenetmd^ruiuj  Dr,  Staupilzeti,**  Ti^^chraicn,  iii.  229.  S«!«.-  too 
MatheBius,  Lebct^  d.  M.  Luther  EryU  Prcd,p,  6.  In  {*pite  of  what  Dr.  M&itland 
says  {Ditrk  Agts,  pp.  468-508),  it  is  clear  from  the  decnse  of  Charles  V,  in  the 
Netherlands  that  the  common  reading  of  the  Bible  wuji  rtijardai  «*  a  crime 
which  dcjirriyd  dffith  hy  Imming.  And  Carlstadt  tells  us  that  ho  had  been  A 
Doctor  of  Divinity  for  eight  years  before  he  read  the  whole  New  Tisitanieiit. 
See  the  auocdotes  of  Archbishop  Albert  in  Sixt.  of  AnmmR(^ii/iW6.  BOiL 
it.  7)  and  of  Linarre  in  Bnlaeua,  CenL  8* 
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tlie  Bible  at  Wittenberg  in  a  practical  way,  and  had  aban- 
doned scholasticism,  he  was  still  partly  content  with  the 
Vulgate,  the  Fathers,  and  the  fourfold  seiise,^ 

3.  The  next  four  years  (1518*1521)  were  marked  by  a 
great  advance.^  He  began  to  study  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to 
draw  from  his  own  rich  spiritual  experiences,  and  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  the  Fathers.  The  discovery  that  pocnitejiim 
was  the  equivalent  of  fterdpoia,  and  meant  something  much 
more  than,  and  very  diflFerent  from  ^Je/trt^i^T,  brought  home  to 
him  with  a  tumult  of  joy  and  conviction  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  reverting  to  the  original  languages  of  Sciipture.^ 
He  began  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  words  often 
repeate<t  tend  to  ossify  the  organs  of  intelligence*  His 
comments  during  this  period  were  popular  and  practical, 
with  the  one  aim  of  bringing  Scripture  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men."* 

4.  It  was  only  in  his  fourth  stage  that  he  gained  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  through  all  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches  have  thenceforth  been  steadily 
recognised  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.^ 

What  are  those  principles  ? 

i.  First  among  them  was  the  supreme  and  final  authority 
of  Scripture  itself,  apart  from  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
or    interference.      This    was   with    Luther    a   Maupifunda- 

*  Sec  fFerkt^  xxxv,  24  (Erlang.).  The  Erfurt  morik»  told  Mm  that  Scrip- 
ture waft  an  obscure  coofoaed  masst  a^d  that  he  should  go  to  Fathers  and 
Schoolmen  [TiKhreden^  Ixxii.  108»  Erlanjj.J.  He  became  a  Doctor  m  1512. 
In  1516,  he  wrote  to  J.  Lango,  **  Pars  crucis  meae  vel  muxima  est  rjuod  viderea 
cogor  fratrum  in^enia  *in  istis  cocnia*  (Aristotle,  &e.}  vitam  agere  et  oper&m 
perdere."  In  hia  theses  in  defence  of  Auguitinianifim  (1517)  the  41at  was 
•*  ToUt/ere  AristoUtis  ethica  pesfima  gnUiae  inimica," 

^  Luther*s  conference  with  Cardinal  C^'etan  took  place  in  1518.  The  liber^ 
ality  of  Cretan  &g  a  commentatori  hh  preference  of  the  Hter&l  sense,  his  Eree 
admission  of  the  defects  of  the  Vulgate,  &c-,  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Reformation  principles.     See  Weiszacker  in  Herzog. 

*  Bric/e^  L  116  (ed.  De  Wette),  Up  to  that  time  he  says  that  he  had  dis- 
liked Nicoiaa  of  Lyra,  because  of  his  attention  to  the  literal  sense  ;  **  sed  nunc 
hanc  ipsam  ob  commendationem  omnibus  fere  Scripturae  int4>rpretibus  eum 
antepono."     Opp,  Exe^.  Lot.  iL  3^0. 

*  To  this  neriod  belong  his  Operationes  m  PscUmos,  "the  first  acientitically 
exegetic  book  of  the  Keformation." 

*  He  began  to  translate  the  N.T.  in  1S21»  using  Erasmuses  edition  and  the 
Vulgate  (Briefc,  ii.  12a-176)*"  His  invaluable  Prefaces  may  be  read  in  the  bdii, 
vol.  of  his  works  (ed.  Erkngtn), 
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nunt  which  he  refused  even  to  discuss,  because  it 
theoreticaQy  admitted  even  by  his  opponents.  It  was  it 
his  controversy  with  Eck,  in  1519,  that  he  was  fim  led  to 
reject  as  fallible  the  authority  of  councils,  and  to  declare 
that  '*a  layman  who  has  Scripture  is  more  than  Pope  or 
council  ^'ithout  it/'  He  learnt  to  feed  the  utmost  scorn  for 
current  ghisses.  "When  Papists  quote  the  Scriptures/'  he 
says,  '*it  is  in  this  style.  *  Ye  arc  the  salt  of  tkr  rfrrth'  i,t* 
*  Ye  are  Priests/  *  Praise  God  in  Sis  mints,'  i£^  *  The  Pope 
has  the  power  of  canonisation/  "  Vincentius  of  Lerins  had 
laid  down  the  loile  that  interpretation  was  to  follow  the 
lines  of  Church  traditioiL*  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  *'  the  Church  is  the  creature  of  the  Gospel, 
incomparably  inferior  to  the  Gospel/'  "  The  Church  cannot 
create  aiticles  of  faith;  she  can  only  recognise  and  confess 
them  as  a  slave  does  the  seal  of  his  lord/'  *'  The  censure  of 
the  Church  will  not  separate  me  from  the  Church,  if  truth 
joins  me  to  the  Church/'  *'  The  Pythagorean  i^se  dix^it  is 
not  to  be  toleratetl  m  the  Church/'  '*  Let  us  not  heap 
to  ourselves  Fathers,  Councils,  Doctors,  Decretals,  and  the 
slough  of  human  traditions  and  opinions/'  Thus  Luther 
refused  to  allow  the  Pope — as  in  his  rough  way  he  expressed 
it—"  to  sit  upon  the  eggs,  and  be  our  idoL"  *  He  recognised 
the  truth  that  '*  to  set  forth  the  Church  as  the  way  to  Christ, 
insteatl  of  setting  forth  Christ  as  the  Ti^^y  to  the  Churchy  is 
the  fountain  of  unnumbered  errors/*  "  JScclcsia  rwn  facit 
Vcrbmn  scdfit  Verho." 

'  YiDC.  Ler.  C&mjnouUort  Ep.  3;  **  JnUrpre/ntionijilhj;n  itecundnmercksia^ 
tun  et  mfhoHci  ^i^ftts  Ttonnmn  dirigatnr,"  The  rule  was  formally  resQlmiecl 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (*SV«*,  iv,),  and  had  be«n  affain  and  again  rep^ntiK] 
from  the  days  of  lrtimeuB»  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  downwank.  Comp,  Bel- 
larmine,  Ik  Verb,  Dn\  iii.  3,  **  Hie  in  genere  dicimus  jiidicem  vpti  senilis 
Scripturaeet  omnium  controversiarura  ecclesiam  esse,  id  Mi  Pontijicem,**  The 
rule,  howe%^er  groat  its  Titality,  however  high  the  authorities  which  may  be 
quoted  in  its  faTour,  resembles  the  assertion  that  no  iidereal  phenomena  must 
ever  henceforth  b*.'  allowe<l  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Kepler  and  Newton. 
If  there  be  one  tmth  which  Hi8t<jry  haa  demonstrated  more  dedsively  than 
anotbtr  it  Is  that  no  Chmvli*  and  no  combination  of  Churches,  hits  erer 
po»seBse<l  the  attribute  of  eiegctic  infallihUity. 

*  SeeFabiidua,  Loci  Vommttn.  M.  LulJicri,  i.  120.  Kostlin,  Lulkc/^  Thfologif.^ 
i.  272-278.  B«Ilarmine  said,  "  Summum  judicium  esse  suinmi  Pontificis/'  iA? 
Fcrft.  Jki,  iv,  1. 
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iL  Secondly  he  asserted  not  only  the  supreme  authority 
but  the  su^cknci/  of  Scripture.  The  Christian  man,  he  said, 
needed  Scripture  and  ootking  else,  not  even  a  commentary. 
"  I  ask  for  Scripture,''  he  said, "  and  Eck  offers  nie  the  Fathers. 
I  ask  for  the  ann,  and  he  shows  me  his  lanterns.  I  ask,  *  Where 
is  your  Scripture  proof  'i '  and  he  adduces  Ambrose  and  Cyril  J* 
He  saw  that  the  Fathers  have  repeatedly  erred,  and  that» 
except  in  the  very  simplest  doctrines,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  "unanimous  consent"  among  them.  "With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Fathers,"  he  saiil,  at  Leipzig,  '*  I  prefer  the 
authority  of  Scripture/'  ^ 

iii.  Like  all  the  other  reformers  lie  set  aside  the  dreary 
fiction  uf  the  fourfold  sense.  In  this  respect  he  was  in 
advance  of  Erasmus,  who  thought  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
meant  words  to  be  taken  in  various  senses,  atul  that  this 
was  not  the  '*  uncertainty /'  but  the  *' fecundity '*  nf  Scrip- 
ture. **  The  litejal  sense  of  Scripture  alone,"  said  Luther, 
"  is  the  whole  essence  of  faith  and  of  Christian  theology/'  "^ 
"  I  have  obsen^ed  this,  that  all  heresies  and  errors  have 
originated,  not  from  the  simple  wonls  of  Scripture,  as  is 
so  universally  asserted,  but  from  ncghding  the  simple  Wiirds 
of  Scripture,  an^l  from  the  affectation  of  purely  subjective 
{€X  i^roprio  ccrehro)  tropes  anil  inferences."  "  In  the  schoiils 
of  theologians  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that  Scripture  is 
to  be  understood  in  four  ways,  literal,  allegoric,  moral, 
anagogic.  But  if  we  wish  to  handle  Scripture  aright,  our  one 
effort  will  be  to  obtain  unftm,  mfiplicmi^  germanmtt,  d  ctrtum 
seiisum  likrakmj*  '*Each  passage  has  one  clear,  definite,  and 
e  sense  of  its  own.  All  others  are  but  doubtful  an<l  xm- 
n  opinions."  He  saw  as,  clearly  as  Melanchthon  ^  that  the 

*  "^  Salvia  revere ntiis  PatTum  ego  praefero  anctoritatem  Scriptnrae,"  For 
Ltither'a  opinioD  on  the  Fathers  see  ijt/ra.  Bishop  Jewel  is  one  of  the  many 
English  tht'ologiflus  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  "  unaninioiis  €OQf«?nt  of 
the  Fathers ;'' (in d  ereti  Cardinal  Newman  admits  of  the  *^inod  semper, 
quod  iibi'|ue/'  &r,,  that  **  it  is  hanlly  av»ilah!e  now,"     ^ 

*  tin  fortunately  however,  Luther  opened  tlie  postern  door  for  the  ve.-intn;- 
sion  of  artificial  dogmns  by  saying  too  unguardedly,  "  Granimatica  non  debet 
regere  res  ae4  servire  rebus.  '*  "  Grammaticam  decet  Theologiae  cederc, "  Fraef, 
in  Vanl. ;  and  on  Gen,  xvi. 

'  Ik  Rhctoriea,  li.  "Fitenim  incerta  oratio  in  tot  sentential  discer|>ta, 
Nofi  meminerimus  tiJiam  qnandam  ac  eertam  et  siniplicem  sententiam  ubiqup 
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pretence  of  sl  muUiplfx  inieUigeniia  destroyed  the  whole  mean- 
ling  of  Scripture  and  deprived  it  of  auy  cniain  sense  at  all, 
1  while  it  left  room  for  t lie  most  extravagant  perversions,  and 
became  a  subtle  method  for  transferring  to  human  fallibility 
what  belonge^l  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  revelation. 

iv.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  Luther,  like  most 
^''  of  the  Reformers,  rejected  the  validity  of  allegorj^.^  He 
totally  <ienied  its  claim  to  be  reganied  as  a  s]drUnal 
intei'pretatioB.  "An  interpreter,*'  he  said,  *'must  as  much 
as  possible  avoid  allegor}%  that  he  may  not  wander  in 
idle  dreams."  "  Origen  s  allegories  are  not  worth  so 
much  dirt."  "  Alle^riries  are  empty  speculations,  and  as 
it  were  the  scum  of  Holy  Scripture."  "Allegory  is  a  sort 
of  beautiful  harlot,  who  proves  herself  specially  setiuctive 
to  idle  men/*  **To  allegorise  is  to  juggle  with  Scripture/* 
"  Allegorising  may  degeiieiiite  into  a  mere  monkey -game 
{Affetis^ne!)"  "Allegories  are  awkward^  absunl,  invented, 
obsolete,  loose  rags."  ^  Since  Paul,  aftir  fuimisliing  a  proof, 
had  borrowed  an  illustration  from  allegory,  we  may  use  them 
as  mere  si>angles  and  pretty  ornaments  {Schmfiek  und  sehone 
Spaiif^eii),  but  nothing  more,^ 

v.  Luther  also  mainUiined  the  pfwpicuiij/  of  Scripture,  that 
is,  its  perspiciiitasjijialis  in  the  chief  matters  which  pertain  to 
the  Law  and  Gospel.  Ho  sometimes  came  near  to  the  moilem 
remark  that,  **  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other 

quaerendnm  esse.  JVcint  oraiio  quae  nmi  hahct  ttnnm  ac  fthnplietm  sfiUeniiatn 
nihU  (focH/*  Elsewhere  he  .siivf?  thiit  it  |iro<iui?es  a  prodigwan  metnmtfT' 
phoais  ia  the  meanmg  of  Scripture,  For  other  quotations  see  FJacius,  Ciam9 
Sacr.  Senpturae  (iL  65),  and  for  Calvin  a  views,  see  his  n^marks  on  Gen.  iU 
8;  vi.  14.  The  fourfold  aense  of  Flacias  (wonls,  context,  purpose,  doctrine) 
in  much  more  r&al  than  that  of  the  sicboohneiK 

*  The  ifi^gle  stiiise  of  Scripture  was  nmititiiineii  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Luther  Erasmus*  Melanchthou,  Canierarius»  Osiauder,  ChemnitZf  CalixT, 
Zwinglij  Buwr,  Calvin,  Beza,  Ciw<>ftiibmi,  Drusius,  Scftligor  ;  in  the  seventeenth 
by  J,  and  h.  Cap  pell  ws,  L.  tJc  Dieu,  Lightfoot,  Arniinius,  GrotiuSt  Episcopius, 
Clericu.«,  and  many  others.  Even  Cajctan  (t  ]534)  avoids  allegory  and 
txXiOXmdhjuMamnsiimliUraUm.     J}*tdic.  mi  CaroL  t, 

^  H«  speaks  more  tenijjerately  in  hi-!  TabU  Talk  {fle«  HaslittV  TranaL  pp. 
32«-328.     See  too  Beza  on  CiaL  iv.  22-31). 

'  These  remftrks  are  chiefl)'  found  in  Luther's  Cmnm,  in  Oen,  iii.»  xv.,  xxx. 
See  Fabricius,  Loc.  Comin.t  L  73,  sq.  and  Opp,  Lai.  vii»  S7.  He  is  least  true  to 
hia  own  principle  in  the  comments  on  Job,  FHalms,  and  Canticles,  and  ii  by  no 
means  &lwa3's  conaistent. 
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book.*'  *'The  Holy  GhosC  he  said,  "is  Wm  all-simplest 
writer  that  is  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  therefore  his  words  can 
have  no  more  than  one  simplest  sense,  which  we  call  the 
scriptural  or  literal  meaning/"  *  He  did  not  of  course  deny 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  Scripture,  and  is  fond  of  quoting 
Gregoty's  remark,  that  it  is  **  a  river  in  wliich  the  lamb  may 
ford  and  the  elephant  must  swim."  When  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  in  Scripture  which  has  not 
been  interpretoi  in  different  ways,  he  can  only  attribute  it  to 
malice  and  pravity,  or  with  Melanclithon  to  "  mere  petulance 
and  d!abt>lical  sophistry  "  The  explanation  is  inadequate.  The 
strife  t>f  perfectly  honest  interpret^^rs  cries  aloud  to  heaven. 
Even  such  passages  as  Christ's  promise  to  St.  Peter,  and  the 
authority  given  Uy  the  Apostles,  fmd  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  have  met  with  interpretations  equally  honest  yet 
fundamentally  diverse.  The  Scripture  is  perfectly  jiei-spicuons 
in  those  few  and  simple  truths  which  suffice  for  salvation,  but 
as  to  many  other  subjects,  and  even  as  to  subjects  which  have 
been  deemed  to  he  of  consummate  importance,  it  may  almost 
be  said  Quot  viri,  tot  senkjitim.  We  can  <jnly  say  with  Chrj^- 
stom,  irdvra  ra  apajKoia  SiJXa.-  Scripture  reveals  distinctly 
1  necessary  truth,  hut  whole  passages  and  even  books  of 
Scripture  are  of  unceilain  significance  to  the  Christian  Church, 
vi,  liUther  maintained  T^-ith  all  his  force,  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  hiator}%  the  absolute  indefeasible  right  of  lyrivaie 
judgment,  which,  with  the  doctrine  of  thet  spiritual  priesthood 
of  all  Christians,  lies  at  the  base  of  all  Protestantism,  I 
might  even  say  at  the  base  of  all  nmnlvt  sure,  and  thought- 
ful religion.  He  felt  that  the  Chiistian  especially  is  not 
permitted  to  resign — that  it  is  a  mere  effeminate  pusilla- 
nimity to  resign— into  the  hands  of  any  one  the  exercise 
of  that  spiritual  faculty — the  gift  which  comes  from  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One — which  is  promised  to  all  Christian 

ti  Answer  to  Eniser,  See  Kastlm,  Lutheran  Thtol.  ii.  58,  284, 
^  Chrj's.  in  2  Thess,  The  **jterspicuUy**  nf  .ScriptaTe  nmst  certaml}'  be 
liniiteiL  Lutbcr  imkt^^d  on  the  literal  ?K?n»e  ;  Ernsmus  sayj*  that  those  com- 
loontntors  were  to  be  preferred  who  were  fftrthfst  removt'd  from  the  literal  setifie. 
Jeremy  Taylor  {LihcHy  ^f  Proph^aifing^  If^ork^^  vL  403-410)  ^xaggemtes  the 
difficulties  of  Scriptore. 
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men  alike.  He  imlignaiitly  swept  aside  the  fiction  of  a 
usurping  liierarehy,  that  priests  were  in  any  sense  the  sole 
authorised  interiireters  of  Scripture.  The  first  wall  which  he 
threw  ilown  in  his  attack  on  the  Papacy  was  the  Romish 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  capacity  of  the  laity  and  the 
clergy.  There  was  no  truth  to  which  Luther  clung  more 
firmly,  none  %vhich  he  felt  t^  be  nobler,  more  inspiring,  or 
more  eternally  necessary,  tlian  the  fact  that  Christ  has  not 
two  bodies  but  om'  body,  wherein  eveiy  member  has  his  office, 
which  is  to  be  a  priest  thert^in.  Among  Christians,  he  main- 
tained, there  is  a  flifference  of  offict,  but  no  difference  in 
spiritual  rights,  and  that  it  is  baptism,  not  ordination^ 
unction,  or  tonsure,  which  makes  any  one  "  a  religious ''  or 
a  spiritual  man.  He  held  that  henceforth  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  priest  in  the  sacrificial  sense  except  CJhrist  alone,  nor 
is  any  minister  a  priest  in  thnf  sense  except  by  metaphor,  and 
by  exactly  the  same  metaph<ir  whereby  every  othex  Christian 
is  every  whit  as  much  a  priest  as  he.^  The  use  of  the  word 
^* priest^*  except  in  the  sense  of  presb3rter,  to  describe  the 
fauctions  of  the  clerical  order,  and  the  confiision  of  the 
i€pev<i  with  the  Christian  minister,  was,  in  Luther's  opinion 
a  defiance  alike  of  the  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  word  of  Qod  was  a  word  not  to  the  clerisy, 
and  not  for  the  sole  interpretation  of  the  clerisy,  but  a  word 
tcj  ail.^  He  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  all 
Christians,  and  therefore  that  the  laity  had  a  higher  function 
than  merely  to  register  the  decrees  and  interpretations  of  a 
ministerial  class. 

There  was  nothing  which  Luther  found  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  with  unflinching  faithfulness  than  this  indefeasible 
right  to  private  juilgment.  He  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
excesses  of  indi\^dual  opinion.     The  doctrine  of  tolerance  was 


*  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  iept&y  is  never  listed  io  tbe  New  Testament  of 
Cbrtstian  in  misters,  bat  only  of  heathen  and  Jewish  priesta,  or  of  Christ,  or  t/ 
1^  whok  bofiy  iif  Cknjttmn  nim  (1  Pet,  ii  5»  0  ;  R«v,  I  6  j  v.  10  ;  xx.  6). 

^  This  is  the  direct  antitheBis  to  the  views  of  Gtrson,  who  not  ouly  protested 
with  nil  his  might  Against  the  right  of  individual  judgment,  but  said  that  the 
uxegetic  views  of  the  Church  were  inspired,  and  that  any  who  disputed  them 
ahould  not  be  argued  with,  but  legally  punished. 
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as  yet  unhappily  tinknown,  Luther  was  perplexed  and  paiued 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy  Zwingli,  in 
the  political  controversies  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  controversy 
about  free-will  Erasmus,  in  other  controversies  Campanus  and 
Eniser  and  Carlstadt  and  the  Zwickau  prophets,  all  appealetl 
to  Scripture  as  constantly  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  sincerely 
as  himself,  and  claimed  the  right  Uy  interpret  it  in  their  own 
way,  Melanchthon  dreamed  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  by 
"  a  consensus  of  pious  men,"'  ^  which  was  only  another  way  of 
re'euthroning  the  fiiUibility  of  councils,  and  of  restoring 
that  external  dictation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  which  Luther 
in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  had  expressly  repudiated.^  Calvin, 
too  naturally  dictatorial  to  admit  the  right  of  individual 
judgment,  talked  with  futility  about  a  *'  synod  of  true 
Bishops/*^  But  Luther,  like  a  true  man,  held  fast  to  the 
claim  of  Christian  liberty.  He  preferred  the  hurricane  of 
controversies  to  the  stagnation  of  enforced  uniformity,  and  the 
pestilence  of  authoritative  error.  He  saw  the  w^orthlessuess 
of  merely  nominal  uuity>  which  only  meant  the  torpor  of  an 
unreasoning  acquiescence,  and  in  spite  of  all  trials  he  continued 
to  assert  tt>  the  last,  that  it  was  at  once  the  duty  and  tli€ 
privilege  of  every  Christian  to  test  his  faith  by  the  Scriptores, 
"To  ascertain  and  judge  about  doctrine  pertains,"  he  says, 
"  t-o  all  and  to  every  Christian ;  and  in  such  a  way  that  let 
him  be  anathema  who  injures  their  right  by  a  single 
hair."  •* 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  Luther,  in  his  preface 
to  Isaiah  (1528)  and  in  other  fmrts  of  his  writings,  lays 
down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  rules  of  Scripture 

*  **  Interpretatio  est  donum  piorum  **  Meknchthon^sZ^r*  C&mmujus,  p.  369. 
Unleas  *'  inhrprctatio  **  be  coimned  to  the  apprehenaiim  of  tepirH/UAl  tm^L^, 
whkh  is  a  totdUj  different  thing  from  the  exegesis  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Old,  and  even  of  the  New  Testament,  the  remark  is  absolutely  nntrue. 

'*  1620.  ^*  Leg€3  interpretandi  verbuni  Dei  non  patior/'  See  Kostlin, 
Luther's  Thtologiet  H  63.     Bunsen,  God  in  HiHory,  iiL  109-201. 

*  Calvin,  Inst.  iv.  9,  §  13.  The  only  teat  of  a  **  tme"  Bishop  would  have 
been  one  who  accepted  the  Tiews  of  Calvin. 

*  Werke,  xx%iii.  33&  (Erl  ed.).  He  founded  the  right  on  Matt.  vit.  15  ; 
John  X.  4,  5  ;  1  John  iv,  1  ;  1  Thess.  v.  21  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  iii.  22.  So  too 
Flaciua,  Clavis^  L  472.  "  Dc  interpretatione  Us  eat,  penes  qiitm  e&  potebtas 
sit  ?    Reaponsio  est  unurnqtiemque  pi&rum  ,  .  habere  jnainterpretandi/* 
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interpretation.  He  insists  (1)  on  the  necessity  for  gmm- 
matieal  knowledge ;  (2)  on  the  imp(»rtance  of  taking  into 
consideration  tinieSj  circumstances,  and  conditions;  (3)  on 
the  observance  of  the  context ;  (4)  on  the  need  of  faith  and 
spiritual  illumination;  (5)  on  keeping  what  he  called  "the 
proportion  of  faith  " ;  and  (6)  on  the  reference  of  all  Scrip- 
ture to  Christ.  Of  the  tonner  requirements  nothing  need 
be  said,  but  the  three  latter  contained  the  germs  of  many 
subsequent  errors. 

(1)  It  is  true  and  right  to  say  that  faith  and  spiritual  eidight- 
enmeiit  are  necessar}^  for  the  saving  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  for  the  saving  apprehension  of  Gospel  truths.  It  is 
further  true  that  the  Scripture  deals  with  the  will  of  God  and 
the  heart  of  man,  and  that,  therefore,  the  insight  of  a  saint 
may  often  be  of  more  value  for  its  explanation  than  the  skill 
of  a  grammarian.  But  except  in  power  to  understand  the 
few  and  simple  truths  which  are  essential  t*)  salvation,  it  is 
not  tnie  that  piety  and  orthodoxy  can  claim  any  inward  light 
or  infallible  authority  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  age-long  mistakes  of  even  the  hoHest  men 
it  is  nothing  short  of  spiritual  aiTogance  to  put  forth  such  a 
claim.  It  requires  faith,  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  80  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  attain  that  best 
end  which  the  reading  of  them  serves^ — namely,  to  become 
thereby  wise  unto  salvation.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  whole 
Bible  we  speak  of  the  national  literature  of  many  hundreds 
of  years,  and  throughout  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  sacred 
writings  the  decision  of  what  the  authors  say  and  mean,  apart 
from  its  personal  apphcation,  pertains  far  less  to  piety  than  to 
grammar,  intelligence,  unbiassed  candour,  historical  knowledge, 
and  literary  tact. 

(2)  Analoffia  fid^i — the  proportion  of  faith — is  a  watch- 
word which  occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers.^     As   is   the   case  with   nine   out   of   every  ten 

*  It  is  pracHciillj^  confased  with  the  ohacare  rule  that  Scripture  interpret* 
itself,  A  rule  which  exegetically  considered  has  no  meaning.  **  Non  aliunde 
nuam  ex  ip«iA  sacra  Scriptura  certa  et  iiifallibilis  potcjit  haberi  int^rpratatio, 
Scriptura  enim,  re  J  potius  Spiritus  San  etna  in  scripttira  loquens,  eat  sui  ipaiua 
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dogmatic  Shibbi)letlis  it  involved  the  misapplication  of  a 
Scriptural  phrase.  St.  Paul  has  miid  that  if  we  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy — that  is  of  religions  t^^aching— =we  ought  severally 
to  exercise  it  tear  a  rhv  avaXoylap  rtf^i  ■jriffreft*?,  i.e.  as  St. 
Chrysostoin  rightly  explains  it,  "  accoi'ding  to  the  proportion 
of  our  faith"  according  to  the  greater  or  less  measure  of 
the  faith  which  we  have  acquired.^  This  phrase  was  first 
inaccurately  used  to  mean  Amilogia  Scripturae— the  rule 
that  we  ought  to  explain  Scripture  iji  accordance  with 
Scripture.^  So  far  as  it  forbade  men  to  isolate  and  distoit 
any  one  passage  into  authoritative  contradiction  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching,  the  misapplied  phrase  is 
susceptible  of  a  wise  use.  It  was  soon,  however,  matle  to 
mean  the  same  as  the  old  Romish  rule  that  no  explanation  is 
to  be  admitted  which  inns  coimter  to  the  cuiTent  ecclesiastical 
dogmas.*  It  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  distortions  and 
sophistries  of  the  later  Prot-estant  scholasticism,  and  turned 
the  Old  Testament  especially  into  *'  a  sort  of  obscure  forest  in 
which  dogma  and  allegory  hunt  in  couples  to  catch  what 
they  can." 

(S)  Nor  is  Luther  s  rule  "  to  find  Christ  everywhere  in 
Scripture  "  free  from  hability  to  grave  abuse,*  Homiletically 
indeed  the  rule  is  true.  The  end  of  the  law  is  Christ.  He 
ifi  the  hid  treasure  and  the  pearl  of  great  price.^     But  while 


kgitimiis  int«r|irea.'*    QueDstedt,  i.  137.     Such  niriew  is  true  only  of  the 
gimplest  esseijtials  of  the  faith,     Thtiv  is  no  mechanical  unity  in  the  Bible. 

^  The  '* proportion  of  faith "  was  greatly  decided  by  parallel  pftssagea 
which,  as  LutW  felt,  might  be  egregion sly  abused.  He  said  that '*  to  cull 
dlTerse  passages  from  diverse  places  without  any  reference  to  the  sequenc<*.  of 
thought^  i*  the  most  current  cause  of  going  wrong," 

*  8.  Thorn.  Ac^uin*,  ^«mw,  Iifui.  qu,  i.  arL  10.  **  Crtm  Veritas  uniu» 
Scripturae  o«tendit;ar  veritati  alterius  noii  repugnare."  In  old  writers  '*tho 
analogy  of  faith  *'  was  used  as  a  practieal  synonym  for  the  **  regula  fidei/' 
Iren,  Haer,  ii.  47  ;  Aug.  Dc  Cons,  Ei\  u  1  ;  Ik  Civ.  Dei,  m  13 ;  c,  Fauatin, 
ii.  6  ;  Tert.  Enchirid.  56. 

*  The  first  trace  of  this  rule  is  found  in  Origen,  Dt  Prificip.  iv.  26.  Its 
moat  distiDet  ossertor  was  Vincent  of  Lerina.  CommQnitm',  Ep.  2,  See  Cone 
Trident,  Sesa.  iv. 

"*  Anoh  ist  das  der  rechte  Pnifestein  alle  Biicher  za.  tadels,  wemi  man  siehet 
ob  sie  Christum  treil>en  odcr  nicht,"  U>rk^,  Ixiii.  157.  On  this  rule  see 
Flacius^  Clavis  S.  Scrip!,  p.  7,  and  Schleienuncher,  HcnjitnciUil^  §  13. 

*  "  Wir  erleuchten  die  alte  Heilige  Scluift  durch  das  Evangelium/*  B'aLc^ 
IT,  1728.     **  Here  (in  the  O.TJ  shiilt  tlaou  find  the  swaddling-clothes  and  the 
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homiletically  we  may  with  St.  Augustine  tolerate  any  com- 
ment modo  pia  »it,  it  is  an  exegetical  fraud  to  read  developed 
Christian  dogmas  between  the  lines  of  Jewish  narratives. 
It  may  be  morally  edifying  but  it  is  historically  false  to  give 
to  Genesis  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.^  When 
Luther  reads  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Reformation  dogmatics 
and  polemics,  into  passages  written  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era — ^when,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
R.  Aqiba  himself,  he  infers  the  Di\imty  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  '*  Communication  of  Idioms  *'  from  tlie  particle  nx  in 
Gen.  V.  22,^  he  is  adopting  an  unreal  method  which  had  been 
rejected  a  millennium  earlier  by  the  clearer  insight  and  more 
unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  School  of  Antioch,^  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  metho<l,  in  his  commentar)'-  on  Genesis  he 
adds  nothing  to  Lyra  except  a  misplaced  dogmatic  treatment 
of  patriarchal  history. 

It  was,  however,  a  result  of  this  last  rule  of  interpretation 
that  Luther  assumed  the  attitude  of  manly  independence 

manger  in  which  Christ  lies.  Poor  and  aj  litUt  value  are  the  swaddling* 
chthistf  hut  ^ear  is  Chriat  the  treasare  that  lies  in  them,"  Prtf,  to  0,  T,  of 
1523.  "Externa  variant,  ini^i^ma^  manent,*^  In  Ps.  xx.  **  Quodsi  odveTmarii 
Scriptaram  uraerinVcootra  Christnm,  noa  urgemus  Chiistum  contra  Scriptu- 
ram." 

^  * '  There  is  nothing  more  miserable  as  specimens  of  penrerted  ingenuity  than 
the  attempts  of  certain  cmnnK^ntatore  and  preachers  to  find  remote  and  v^- 
ooncHte  and  intended  allaaiona  to  Christ  everymhere  (an  the  Bible)  .  .  .  This 
perverted  mode  of  comment  m  notinerely  harmless,  idle,  useleas,  it  is  positively 
dangerous .  This  is  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit  8i>e^k  riddles  and  eonimdruma, 
and  the  interpretatiou  of  Scripture  mit  clever  riddle -gneaatng  **  (F,  W» 
Robertson).  * 

*  He  renders  the  words  D^n7S<n"n^  **l^t!D!t  "amhulavU  Deum,"  and  finds 
in  it  the  mmmunicatio  idi^rmjium,  bat  not  by  the  Understanding,  which  is  only 
Enuchl^h  und  Sehlafeniande,  See  his  explanation  of  the  last  words  of 
David,  1543. 

»  See  Hazlitt^a  edition  of  the  Tabh  Talk,  p»  74,  where  Luther  talks  much 
as  Colct  does  about  triads  {On  ilu  Mierarehi^s,  ed.  Lu^ton,  p.  192). 

*  Lyra  and  Rashi  are  traceable  throughout,  and  in  his  polemical  remarks  on 
iv.  11  ;  V,  22;  xv.  7,  &c„  Simon  saya,  '*il  d**  le  plus  sotivent  consult^  que 
lea  pi'tjygea  dont  il  c'tait  rempli*'  See  Luther's  notes  on  Gen.  L  26  ;  ii.  7, 
14  ;  iii.  21  ;  iv,  1  ;  xi.  7-9  ;  Num.  vl  22  ;  2  SanL  xxiii.  2,  &c,  Siej|&ied, 
Ba8hi*8  Eififiusg^  kc.  {Merx,  Arcfiit),  u  432)»  Yet  Luther  praised  Hilary's 
rtile  **  Optimum  interpres  hie  est  qui  sensnm  e  Scriptura  potius  retnlerit  qtiam 
attulerit  nee  cogat  hoc  in  dictu  c<mtentum  videri  quod  ante  intellig^ntiam 
docere  pracsumserit/'    Fabricius,  i,  72, 
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towards  the  Bible  which  made  him  **  the  most  radical  critic 
of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation/'^  We  cannot  find  the 
New  Testament  in  the  ordinary  historic  naiTatives  of  the  Old 
without  large  recourse  to  some  form  or  other  of  the  figurative 
iiiteqiretation  which  Lnther  ha<l  so  decisively  rejected.  He 
di*ew  a  deep  distinction  between  this  method  of  making 
Scripture  self4nteq>reting,  and  that  *' uncertain  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  by  ^vhich  the  devil  gets  us  on 
his  fork  and  tosses  us  hither  and  thither  like  a  withered 
leaf"  But  there  were  books  of  Scripture  which  failed  to 
oome  up  to  his  test  of  canonicity,  and  when  this  was  the  case, 
he  unhesitatingly  placed  them  in  a  hjwer  position.  Had  he 
acceptetl  an  infallible  canon  it  could  only  have  been  on  a 
human  tradition  which  he  fundamentally  refused  to  recognise 
as  authoritative.  "Tliat  which  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not 
apostolic,"  he  said,  **even  if  a  Peter  or  a  Paul  taught  it.*' 
Hence  he  put  some  books  far  above  others  in  value*  He 
declare*!  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  more  a  gosjiel  than 
Mattliew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  that  St.  Johu*8  Gospel,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  were 
"  the  right  kernel  anti  marrow  of  all  Iwoks."  ^  He  hiis  little 
to  say  of  the  Book  of  Esther.^  He  saw  the  complete  liistoric 
inferiority  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  as  comjmred  with  the 
Books  of  Kings.*  He  saw  that  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books  lijul  j>assed  through  revising  hands.  He  refused 
t4T  believe  that  Solomon  could  liave  ^Titten  Canticles.''  He 
points  out  the  unchronological  order  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Believing  that  all  the 
prophets  had  built  on  the  one  foundation,  he  thought  that 
there  was  hay  and  stubble  as  well  as  gold  and  precious  stones 
in  the  superstructure.     He  was  evidently  startled  and  jier- 

*  Keim,  Jpsn  ton  Nazara,  t  142  (E.  T.),  On  tlm  subject  a«e  Ki»stlin, 
Luthrr'it  J'Atv>%k\  ii.  255.285, 

'  **  Die  Techt^n  gewissen  Hrtiiptbiiclier  dm  X,T." 

^  "Jell  bin  ilem  Bticlie  (2  Mace.)  and  Estbur  so  feind  daaa  hh  wollte  bio 
wjiren  par  tiicht  vorbauden,  denn  sie  jndeazen  zu  sehr  und  haben  viel  heidn* 
iacher  Unart."    See  tVaif,  bxuL  »3  104. 

*  He  only  regarded  tbe  Books  of  Kings  as  **a  Jewish  Cftlendar/'  TUch- 
Tfdfn,  iv.  405, 

»  mrK-c,  briu.  36.41. 
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plejted  by  the  storv'  t»f  Jonah.  He  regarded  the  Book  o? 
Job  as  a  drama  in  glorification  of  resignation.^  He  believed 
that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  belonged  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  He  considered  one  of  St.  PauFs  proofs  in  the 
Galatians  too  weak  ttj  hold.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  said,  "  Who  wrote  it  is  unknown,  but  also  it  does  not 
matter/'  -  He  believed  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  to  be  un- 
necessaiy,  second-liand,  an<l  non-ap"»stolic.^  He  called  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  a  right  stra^\T  epistle  and  one  which 
flatly  {dracia)  contradicted  St.  Paul,  and  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  ^\Titten  by  an  Apostle  at  all.*  Of  the  Apocalypse  he 
said  that  ''  his  spirit  could  not  accommodate  itsetf  to  the  book, 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  small  esteem  in  which 
he  held  it,  that  Christ  was  neither  tauglit  in  it  nor  recognised."  * 
He  classe<)  it  with  Esdras,  ami  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
inspireiL  He  tlioughtnt  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
Moses  had  written  the  PcntMench  or  not.  Thns  without  the 
least  hesitation  he  sought  for  the  canon  within  the  canon.  It 
need  harilly  be  said  that  he  rejected  the  Apocr}7>ha  without 
any  ceremony.  Esdras,  he  says,  **  mirum  in  mmhtm  esth^r^ 
igmi  d  mardorkUmC  He  wislied  that  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  b[id  never  been  \^Titten,  because  it  contains  too 
much  heathen  folly.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  those 
who  had  a  way  ui  "  quoting  some  single  text  and  then  setting 
up  their  horns  against  all  Scripture,"  '*We  will  m^ither  see 
nor  hear  Moses."  he  exclaims,  "  for  Moses  was  only  given  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  does  not  concern  us  Gentiles  and 


'    fVerhe^  Ixiii.  25/1  **  Like  tbe  comedies  of  Tert^nco/*   TMirtthn,  iii.  130. 

•  H«  was  the  first  to  make  the  bnlliiiiit  and  now  conmioiily-acccjitcd  con- 
jectnre  tliat  it  was  written  by  Apollos.  He  thought  it  n  haal  knot  that  this 
Epistle  **«tnicka  vemeinet  imd  vei*8agt  die  Bosae  dfo  S^nTidfjin/'  and  that 
Heb.  xii.  17,  "  wie  es  lauter  »cheinet,  wider  nlle  EvaDgelin  iiini  Episteln  S. 
Paali  t\\  seyn/*    See  Kostlin,  Luther's  ThcoL  ii.  272. 

'  *^  Kine  uuiiothige  Epistid  iint^r  die  Hftuptbiirher  xu  rechnen,'* 

*  "Pcnn  »ie  doch  keine  evaugeLLsche  Art  an  ihr  hat*'  (KostliH^  il.  257.) 

'  In  Bome  of  these  views  he  was  preceded  by  CniUtiidt,  <ind  foIU>Xed  bv 
Mclnmhthon,  FIacius(67rtn>,  ii.  4Q),  Calvin,  theMn^debnrg  Centuriatoj\aua 
even  Cajetari.  Bnt  criticism  of  the  canon  is  as  old  as  the  Babbis.  SomiiJ^ 
them  had  doubts  about  Job,  Ksther,  E^ekiel  (Shabbath,  f.  13,  2),  and  the  Son? 
of  Solomon  (Yadaim,  iii.  5), 
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Christians/*  ^  "  When  a  contradiction  occurs  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," he  says,  ''  so  let  it  go,"  ^  It  is  vcr}'  hard  to  reconcile 
such  rt^miLrks  with  Ids  formal  dc^lamtion  that  "one  letter, 
yea,  a  single  tittle,  of  the  Scripture  is  of  more  and  greater  con- 
sequence than  heaven  or  earth/*  ^  In  point  of  fact  his  theory 
and  his  current  language  about  inspiration  are  as  completely 
at  variance  with  his  methods  of  criticism  as  were  those  of 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

Some  of  these  views  were  douhtless  rash ;  they  were 
caused  by  au  almost  inevitable  deficiency  in  the  nascent 
science  of  Bibhcal  criticism ;  nor  dirl  lie  desire  to  press 
them  upon  others.  And  yet  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
peace  of  Ciiristendom,  it  w^ould  have  robbed  many  con- 
troversies, even  in  our  own  lifetime,  of  their  miserable  bitter- 
ness, if  Christians  had  acquired  tht;  strong  spiritual  confidence 
wliich  enable*l  Luther  to  seize  essentials  without  being 
troubletl  by  minor  details,  '*The  eagle  that  soars  near  the 
sun  does  not  worry  itself  liow^  t«j  cross  the  rivers/'  Luther  at 
least  saw  with  trutlt  that  the  Bible  is  a  forest  wliieh  contains 
many  very  different  trees.  It  is  little  short  of  childish  to 
call  Luther  a  rationalist,  in  a  bad  sense,  because  uf  views  like 
these,^  They  arose  liot  from  rationalism  but  from  its  verj^ 
opposite — the  sovereign  supremacy  of  a  faith  which  read  the 
Bible  with  fresh  unbiassed  eyes,  ami  felt  the  closcoess  t>f  the 
immwliate  communion  with  God  and  Christ.  Id  point  of  fact, 
Allegory  and  Mysticism  are  as  regards  the  Bible  far  more 
rationalistic.  They  avowedly  refuse  to  accept  it  as  it  is. 
They  avowedly  make  it  say  something  else  than  it  actually 
does  say.  They  start  with  the  rej)eated  assertion  tliat  the 
letter  of  the  Bible  is  in  many  passages  tt^po  cmde,  or  too 
trivial  for  their  acceptance.  Luther  luad  little  need  for  such 
expedients.     With   him   faith    and  the  Scriptures  were  not 


1  S<i€  Kojitlin,  ii.  7S,  m.,  SffS,  nqr,  DiosM,  pp.  25<1,  251, 

•  Hr  expresses  \ih  ijutiirerence  to  aiiiall  puluta  of  vaiiotion  in  the  Gtisinls 
( fKrrJtvr.  xliv,  174). 

'  We  may  refer  gcB^Tally  to  liia  remarks  on  Heb.  ii.  13 ;  Gal.  iv, 
22,  &«. 

^  The  charge  ib  first  fomid  Id  KraUBe,  Opitsc.  p.  199« 
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disparate  things  wbicli  hindered  or  excluded  each  other;  the 
were  things  wliich  ha<l  a  like  origin  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
proceeds  from  tlie  Father  and  the  Son,  and  there  could  there- 
fore be  no  enmity  or  discordance  between  them,^     No  on©  i 
has  used  strongfer   langn.ia"re   than    this   so-callef!   rationalist 
against  the  nnwarrauteii  and  exclusive  rehance  on  the  human 
understanding.-     His  free  criticisms  were  due  not  to  the  in-  J 
solence  of  reason  but  to  the  assurance  of  belief,     '*  I  have  on 
my  side,*'  he  said,  "  the  lilnster  and  the  Lord  of  Scripture,  and 
let  them  go  on  in  their  hostile  cry  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tradict themselves.     Hear  thou  well,  thou  art  almost  a  bully  ^ 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  are  nevertheless  under  Christ  as  j 
a  servant^  and  for  this  end  thou  hrmge&t  oitt  of  them  whai  is  I 
not  aUoqdhtr  tJw  bed  pmiion.     For  this  I  do  not  care  in  the 
slightest ;   boast  away  of  the   servant,  I,  however,  glory  in 
Christ  who  is  the  tnie  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  Scriptures.  \ 
Him  have  I,  and  by  Him  I  abide,"     At  the  same  time  he  1 
believed  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  contradict  themselves,  j 
and  that  therefore  a  criticism  of  the  canon  by  faith   was  aj 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures  by  themselves.     He  strove  "taj 
eqnaUse  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  conscience."     He| 
believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

These  deep  and   far-rea^-hing  opinions  of  Luther  s»  which  i 
differentiate  him  from  the  mass  of  his  prede<;essors,  are  not  I 
inde^  elaborated  into  a  system,  or  thoroughly  coordinated 
with  each  other.     He  never  makes  it  perfectly  clear  to  us 
now  he  could  place  in  Scripture  a  confidence  so  absolut€%  and 
yet  subject  it  to  a  criticism  so  fearless.     But  he  set  forth 
one  or  two  principles  on  the  right  apprehension  of  which  the 
future  of  the  Christian  Faith,  amid  the  ativancing  noon  of  i 
knowledge,  must  certainly  depend. 


^  Domer,  L  250. 

-  He  *:alk  Rea»ou  **  a  poisonous  lieagt  with  mimy  dragon's  hwida  ; "  *'  old 
Madftin  Weather-witch*'  {dk  alU  Frati  IFeUenfiachcriii) ;  **a  de\ir»  bride  ;** 
"a  beautiful  strumpet;"  "a  mangy,  loproufl  harlot,"  &o.,  fVcrkr,  viii. 
2U  ;  xii.  1530,  1633,  1537  (Beanl,  p.  I5fl).  It  did  not  8trik©  him  that  luch 
lan^&ge  ia  ahaard.  Even  at  Wonns  he  saw  that  he  must  bo  refuted  out  of 
Senptore  or  **  evidenUmimis  ratwnihwf."  But  by  **rt'adoii**  he  aomctimes 
meant  the  purely  psychical ''  uuderstaudtng/' 
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I.  One  of  theae  is  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  to  he  ngardal 


as  wtntmfl  ami  eof\Tit>}Lnvi:  untk  the  lioly  bcriptures.^  Me  in- 
dubitably admitted  "  a  difference  between  tlie  Word  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  form, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter/*  ^  He  made  a 
distinction  between  author  and  author.  He  set  one  book  far 
above  another  in  value.  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  was  to  him 
without  all  error — was  alone  the  essential  Word  of  God.* 


II.  ffis  view  of  Lu^h'fdton  \mJi  not  verhalj  The  Bible  %vas 
not  to  him  a  stereot3rped  collection  of  supernatural  syllables. 
He  took  a  living  and  historical  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  books.  He  belt!  that  they  were  not  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  that  His  ilhimi nation  produced  iii  the 
minds  of  their  writfi-s  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  so  that 
divine  truth  had  been  expressed  in  human  form,  antl  the 
knowledge  of  Grid  had  become  a  personal  possession  of  man. 
The  actual  writing  was  a  htiman  rmt  a  supernatural  act.^  It 
hiui  been  accomplished  in  full  human  consciousness,  and  not 
as  the  Alexandrians  taught,  in  a  spasm  of  self-annihilating 
ecstasy.  The  sacred  authors  received  the  historical  matter 
not  by  inspiration,  but  (as  St.  Luke  and  others  so  clearly  tell 
ns)  by  purely  historical  research ;  and  it  was  only  under  a 


*  Diestel  (|>.  283)  says  thfit  the  iiitnUflaUion  of  tlie  Bible  with  the  Word  of 
God  (of  cuurHe  he  in  tans  aftt  r  thir  KcforumtiotO  ia  first  found  iit  0.  Mnjur,  Ik 
Oriijim'  VirbiDt'i,  ISfiO.     See  Htppe,  Alt,  FtoI,  DofinatiK\  i.  257. 

^  Domer,  i.  244.  He  did  uot  re^iiid  all  the  Bible  us  one  e^iuaUy  divine 
Book,  Imt  OS  a  living  organii*m.  S«e  Ids  n^rrmrks  on  Jolm  v.  3JJ,  and  Bondjei^, 
Die  Lrhrc  LitfhrA   Vfm  dm  heU.  tSchr\ft  (Wittt^ab,  ISdfi),  p,  5, 

^  H'rrkr,  xxii.  Of>4,  Erlrtntr.  *'Gest'tz  urid  Evangfliuto  siiid  zwei  ptinz 
widerwLirtige  Diiig*.^  die  sirh  uiit  oder  weTt*'ii  (iiimrider  uicht  leidtm  oder  ver- 
trageii  koiioeTi,''  He  spoke  of  some  piirt*  of  tli€  ceremonial  liiw  ikH  "glokh 
uarrisch  iind  veigeblioh  auzustheu/'  }le  rttcogiuses  in  the  living  whole  o1 
iscripnire  '*  ediere  und  miudvr  edhs  Glieder,  tuodamentale  imd  uieht  funda- 
nieiif>de  GlaubeiialehreD,"  Rtimberg,  p.  15. 

*  Hence  ht^  eveo  speaka  of  Ecclesiastic  lis  bs  "Holy  Scriptnie  "  viTitten  by 
soTije  poet  or  prophet " * «iw  tlrm  Htiliipm  Griat  **  (  Vmrelcn  zu  ^h'H  BtN.  BH'/yrn ). 
**  Luthi-r  die  gctttUcheoflenlwiningDicht  iHsf/ux/ianUcficMiftJuihtji//  ulwiKHtuv- 
licher  Eikeiiiitnisa  sundeni  ah  dyaandsclie  Lebeoeenlwicklungauirasat,"  Rom* 
berg,  27. 

^  From  tins  strong  recognition  of  thi*  iiuinan  tleinpnt,  he  sj^caks  of  Joel  as 
**ein  giktiger  iind  wiufter  Mann  ;  "  and  isuys  of  .\nioH,  **  Er  ist  atjer  iiuch  het'tig 
and  schilt  das  Volk  Israel  fast  durch  Am  gan^e  Bneh  au»  .  .  iia>w  ttr  wf  hi 
m3ig  heis«ei*  Amwtt   d.  i*  fine  Lust,  oder  der  schwer  uiid  verdn'esslicli  isl " 

z  i 
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grace  of  general  superintendence  that  they  sifted  and  arrangedil 
it  in  propt^rtion  to  the  power   and  illumination    they    had ' 
received.     Luther  was  nevur  guilty  of  the  inexcuaahle  misuse 
of  language  and  confiigi<>n  of  thought  which  makes  inspiration 
involve  iiifallibiUty.     He  saw  clearly  that  just  as  tlie  Spirit  of* 
the  Lord  may  coine  njx»n  a  Samson,  a  David,  and  a  Peter, 
and  yet  leave  them  liable  to  moral  ahenations,  so  the  same 
Spirit  may  dilate  and  illumine  the  faculties  of  a  writer  while  J 
it  left  him  in  all  respects  a  human  writer  stilL^ 


IIL  Once  more,  he  held  that  the  Wortl  of  God  is  not  in 
Scriptures  alaiie.     Inspiration  still  continues.    It  was  no  merel 
exhausted  spasm  of  the  past.     It  is  not  to  Christians  that 
the  eternal  oracles  are  dumb.     The  essential  Word  is  still  a 
living  and  a  speaking   Word.     It  does  nut  consist  in  any  col- 
lection of  dead  sounds.  '*  God/*  he  said,  "  does  not  speak  gram- 
matical vocabkis,  but  true  essential  things.     Thus,  sun  and 
moon,  Peter  and  Paul,  thou  and  I»  are  nothing  but  words  of 
Clod."  ^     What  may  once  have  been  a  W4»rd  of  God  in  tiraes 
past  unto  the  Fathers,  is  not  necessarily  the  word  of  God  to 
us.     The  multitude  of  Christians  in  believing  that  God  5p)ke 
to  holy  men  *)f  old  have  altugether  forgo tttai  tliat  He  sjieaks 
to  them  still,  though  neither  then  nor  now  does  He  raise  the 
finite  to  the  capac:ities  of  the  infinite,  so  that  neither  they  norJ 
we  were  made  either  perfect  or  albwise,  or  ou  all  subjectal 
infallible,  although  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     There  w*as  a] 
time  wdien  patriarchs  and  prt^phets  liad   no  Old   Testament,] 
when    saints   and    martjTs    had    no    Nuw    Testament. 
Zwingli  said,  "  He  who  is  bom  of  tlie  Spirit  is  no  Ion 
solely  dependent  on  a  book."  ^ 

*  Hence  lie  admits  the  fxistjence  cf  (tiniiniwitatit)  thrnnological  and  ImtorieJ 
errors,   itoiuberf?, p.  16  ;  Donier, i. 255.   "Jaojhtui  fHirm."  Sf«  Kiistliii,  ii.  257. f 

^  *'In  tho  deef>c«t  nu^^iiiin^  of  the  eswnlwl  and  only  tmtli  *  .  all  tliin^l 
in  tilts  world  ure  only  vnrioti  sly -embodied  irmtls  of  the  Crent^r*  tmisinuch  &b\ 
by  tbia  iriighly  word  alone  tbpy  are  upheld  in  being.  Hence  IJ^  ^^*^  k^t*^  18] 
.Scripture  sij^dfy  both  word  and  thing.**— Stier,  fFonlx  qf  tht  Lord  Jestu^  \ 
X  US.  RtiymoDd  of  Siibieude  {1430)  vvus  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  (iu  him  j 
Thfidiofjia  A'aturnhs)  tbut  Nature  is  a  Book  of  (tod.  See  the  thought 
li^vtdojH'd  in  Hneon,  i)<?  Jug^in.  ^ei^ni,  (ed.  ^pedding,  i,  149) 

•■*  Zwiiigii,  O}^.  ii   p.  2f>0  {cd.  Schuler  nnd  Srhulth^iis)  op.  BomcT,  i  2P0, 
**  Piety  is  a,  fact  and  on  experience,  not  n.  doclnne  or  a  science,**   Ojpp.  iU«  202* 
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Surli  were  the  views  of  Luther  and  it  is  impossible  U\ 
'exaggerate  their  imjK^rt^iiice.  They  shi:'W  a  clearer  vision  aii<l 
a  more  vital  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  tliau  had  ever  been  fully 
manifested  since  the  Apostolic  age,  or  than  has  since  been 
attained  by  any  but  a  bnive  and  faitliful  f^.^w.  They  were  thv 
ripe  fruit  of  the  long  resuita  of  Christian  time,  and  they 
furnished  to  the  principles  of  manly  Christian  exegesis  a 
more  valuahle  contribution  than  interminable  folios  of 
traditional  cnmmentar\^ 

6.  It  wnl!  he  needless  to  dwell  at  length  on  a  multitude  of 
other  names.  If  Luther  was  the  prophet  of  tlie  Reformation 
Melanchthon  was  the  teacher.  If  *'the  miner*s  son  drew 
forth  the  metal  of  faith  out  of  the  deep  pit,  the  armourer\s 
son  fashioned  the  metal  for  defiance  and  defence,"  *  Carlstadt,^ 
Sek  Franck,^  Denck/  even  the  unhappy  Miintzer^  htdped  for- 
ward  the  cause  of  a  truer  interpretation.  ZwiNGLl,  with 
absolute  independence,  had  arrived  at  opinions  on  this  subject 
which  in  all  essential  particulars  coincided  with  those  of 
Luther;  only  that  his  sunny  ami  practical  tnrn  of  mind  had 
led  him  to  choose  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Act«  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  rather  than  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiaus,  as  his  basis  for  scrip- 


1  Sec  Thilo,  MrUnfhthon  im  Vimntr  on  heili^fr  Sehn/L  BitIih,  1S60.  0. 
T«  Strolx'l»  Hist.  Liu.  Narhri^ftt  von  Phii.  Mr^tfnihffwn'n  I'rrdinifit^  mn  rhf 
hcitigt  Scfi r(t%  Al id oif » 1773.  O a! lo ^  J  Wntrh .  r inr. r  t  'ha rakUristik  Mc h nch • 
tho/Lf^  HjiIIr,  1840,  Melaiirhtlicm's  mfJHt  important  sei-vicca  as  an  cxegcte 
ireie  pldlologiail  and  theological.  He  says,  "  JgiiaviLs  in  granimntica  est 
'igimvuii  in  tbtrtlogia/'     PottilL  iv.  428. 

'  See  his  LiMlus  dc  Canonitu  Scripturis^  Aiignk  1520  ;  Domer,  i.  12fi  132. 

•  •*  To  the  dtvout/'  he  said^  **  nil  is  jin  niien  Imok,  wherein  Le  kunis 
ninfL*  fmm  tlie  crejitnres  ami  work  nt'  Owl  umn  a  gixiless  o>nn  out  of  ftW 
BibU".^*'  *|-Atttichri.Ht,  who  in  now  tirt'd  of  tht-  Po]ie  .  »  wilJ  put  nn  anotjier 
disgiiiM*,  iiTPl  .  .  Ix'  more  k^imril  in  Scriptnre  than  we.  ,  .  Mimy  nvc?  liinking 
an  idol  of  Scriptnre,"  "Th*»!  ,Scri)ttHrt\s  are  only  the  flhell,  cmdJe,  sheath, 
lantern,  conrr,  lettfT,  veil,  nnil  fiiirr4>iin<linp  of  the  Wortf  of  God^  which  is  the 
kerzuil,  inCantiy  swortU  li^ht,  MaiietU(ir\%  spirit  and  life,  tnlntiw  and  reality/* 
Id.  L  193.  He  Teg»rdecl  all  hi^torj'  a«  a  BiOle,  and  distinguisht'd  hetween  the 
v^ritten  and  the  unwritten  word. 

*  '^He  n'gnrded  the  world  as  the  great  word  of  CcmI,  and  individualB  as 
l^'ttcra  of  the  word/'  Jd,  \,  191,  *M  esteem  the  Holy  Seriptnivs/'  he  said, 
**  ahove  all  huniiio  tTfiaAun*  ;  l»^t  not  *o  highly  ah  the  Word  of  Gfid,  which  is 
linng,  pow(?rfu[,  etcniaL  free  ami  indr|n<nficnt  nf  all  eleujents  of  this  world  ; 
apint,  iind  not  letter,  written  without  pen  and  i>n|»er,*'  See  Haue,  j&Vi.  Franck. 

^  Domtr,  i.  135-130, 
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tiirat  iDstriiction  ^     A   host   of   Reformation    exprjsitors   en- 
deavoured to  sprwid  tbe  truths  to  which  they  h^ul  been  led 
hy  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.     It  will  be  sufficient  * 
here  merely  t^  mention  the  names  of  Oecolampatiius  (tl581), 
Bucer  (+15-51),  Brenz  (tl570),  Bugenhai^en  (tl558),  MiiRni- ^ 
his  (tl563),  Ciimerarius  (tl574),  Bullinger  (tl575),  Chemnitz 
(tl58»i),  and  Beza  (+1605).     Among  all  of  these  there  was  a 
general    agreement    in   principles,    a  rejection  of  scholastic  i 
iiiethtxls,  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  ej£iJusive  dominance  of] 
patristic  authority  and  church  tradition  y  a  repudiation  of  the 
hithertf>  doniiuant  fourfold  meaning;  an  avoidance  of  allegory ;  I 
a  study  of  the  original  languages  ;  a  close  attention  to  the  j 
literal  sense  ;  a  behef  in  the   iierspicuity  and  sufficiency  of  I 
Scripture ;  the  study  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  it«  total  contents  to  Christ.     These  principles  were 
foOowed  in  many  writings  and  commentaries,  and  found  their 
clearest  statement  and  most  systematic  development  in  the 
Chnm  Srnpfunw  Sacnte  of  Flaeius  Illyricus.^ 

7,  But  the  greatest  exegete  and  theolt>gian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  undoubteilly  Calvin. 

i.  He  is  not  an  attractive  ligure  in  the  liistor}^  of  tliat  great] 
movement.   The  mass  of  mankind  revolt  against  the  ruthless' 
logical  rigidity  of  his  "  horrible  decree/*     They  fling  it  from 
their  belief  with  the  eternal  "God  forbid!"  of  an  inspired 
natural  horror.    They  dislike  the  t>Tanny  of  theocratic  sacer- 
dotalism whicli  he  established  at  Geneva.     Nevertheless  hia^ 
Commentaries,  almost  alone  among  those  of  his  epoch,^  are  stiU 

*  Dornpr,  L  2S7  2&0      **  The  Scriptures  are  iu  his  view  chiefly  the  rcvcUtiion 
or  mfmorixil  fif  the  will  of  God/* 

'  Flftcius,  Cktvin^  Pta^f,  Matthina  FlAciua  IlhTpicus  (f  lf»75)  waa-otir  (  . 
the  most  leuriied  thLolojj;;ifiii,H  niiioDg  tlie  eftrly  Lutherans^  JiiVl  his  ClariAl 
Scriptuntf  Sacrti^As  full  of  Iparaiiig  ami  vigour.  In  tht'  ded  lent  inn  thrre  is  ft| 
brief  but  clear  sketch  of  thr  jTn-Airiuw  i-pocha  of  exejLjcitis.  Kbuscii  {ffi-nnm, 
237-211)  gives  un  outline  of  itn  geiit^'ral  jmjid|ileH.  Dicatifl  (p.  I>f^:n,  who  sajiI 
that  they  are  little  more  thun  u  niixtui-e  of  Jtfrome,  Augt]»tiiie,  ainl  Ltith<;r|l 
hardly  dws  liiiii  justice,  I 

■''  The  keformation  |ifriocJ  protliioed  hosts  of  coTrnneritatore— LtithtT^Melanrh-l 
thon,  /rwinu'lJ.  Mu,Hcntii.s,  IVllimnirs  riiytraBti..,  Brenz»  lhi;;»'iihftgeii,| 
litiUiiij^er,  Bi'zju  Bnrnr,  Mercer^  OimrrJinns,  and  iiuiny  more.  CVdxiii  \uial 
mnrt?  indtdifjtid  to  Biici^r  than  any  oini  els*n  Iu  bis  iVdif  .ition  to  the  r/o<pl| 
Htirmony  lie  savH,  '*  Biieemni  praeBertim  ,  .  exiurium  Kcelcsiiii?  doetorerii  iuui  | 
imitatiifs."    Tae  opitiions  of  Buza  had  gi'imt  weight  with  cvur  ICugliJih  t^fon»«Ts, 
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a  living  force.^  They  are  far  mure  profound  than  those  of 
ZwiDgli,  more  thorough  rmtl  seitntitic,  if  less  original  and 
less  spiritual,  thiui  those  of  Lutlier.  lu  spite  of  his  many 
deft.*cts — the  inequaUty  of  his  works,  his  masterful  arroguuee 
of  tone»  his  inconsequent  and  iu  part  retrogressive  view 
of  inspiration,  the  manner  in  which  he  explains  away 
eveiy  passage  which  runs  counter  t^>  his  dogmatic  pre- 
ixxssessions^— in  spite,  too,  of  his  "hard  expressions  and 
injurious  declamations — "*  he  is  one  of  the  great^i^st  inter- 
preters of  Scripture  who  ever  lived.  He  owes  that  position 
to  a  combination  of  merits.  He  had  a  vigorous  intt^lect,  a 
dauntless  spirit,  a  logical  mind,  a  quick  insight,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  quickened  by  rich  and  strange 
experience ;  ahove  all,  a  manly  and  glo^ving  sense  of  the  gran- 
tleur  of  tlie  Divine.^  The  neatness,  precision,  and  lucidity  of  lu.3 
style,  his  classic  training  and  mde  knowledge,  his  methodical 
accuracy  of  proceilure.  his  manly  independence,  his  avoidance 
of  neeiUess  and  commonplace  homiletics,  his  deep  rehgious 
feeling,  his  careful  attention  to  the  entire  scope  and  context  of 
every  jiassage,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  commented  on  almost 

who  regard f"i!  hirn  tis  tlic  grt'ati^fst  theolof^an  of  his  t^iiy.  Out  of  252  pna- 
sages  Dr.  Scri^vuor  has  shown  that  our  tnitialatora  of  IGll  bav€  pujfeiTtni  his 
ruudiiigs  to  thtw<?  of  StepbiMi,  Erasmus,  the  Viilgak%  itu<l  the  ronipluttnsian. 
Frutii  his  ]j\tm  viTsioii  they  ndopted  some  of  their  worst  marginal  rvmdf rings 
(Miiik  i.  M  ;  Luke  iv.  41  ;  Adit  i.  8  ;  Koiu,  xl  !7),  tboiigh  their  good  sense 
dtilivt'i-ed  tht  111  from  foJlnwiug  himatill  moro  disastrously  in  Unit  I  23  ;  John 
xmi   20;  Actsii.  41  ;  Horn.  ii.  7  ;  v.  16 ;  xL  32  ;  1  tfor,  xUL  2;  Jainen,  ii. 

*  Thie  is  illnstrfttiHl  by  their  translation  into  English  find  rppublieation  very 
retbully.  l*of)li%  in  the  |jrefaee  to  his  %tt(»j*!ft*,  excitses  hiniself  for  not  rt^ferring 
xnorv  frc»iuently  to  Calvin  on  the-  ground  that  others  have  borrowed  from  him 
a :» largely  thut  to  quote  theni  is  to  quote  him  !  See  Bftvle'a  notice  of  him, 
iind  further,  KIilusiu,  Mermcnculil\  pp.. 2^7/*/,  ;  Meyer,  Gt^jtch.  it  Schriftrrkl. 
ii.  448-475  :  IHtatel,  pp.  241  sq.  ;  Keuss.  /rVvjcA.  d,  Heiiifj,  Sckri/L  ^  f}Q& ; 
Bejcrd,  EUthcrl  Ltclurt^t^  258 /jf.  ;  Tholuck,  iJk  Vfrdimtiff  CalrmH  ah  Aii»- 
h^ger  d^T Ectlitjcn  Hchrift  {Venn.  Schrift^^t.  u.  330-360);  Mers,  Joil,  fl*  42«- 
444  ;  Hiiag,  La.  Franr^  ProtcMfinle^  Art-  Culrin. 

=^  G,  W.  Meyer,  G^jwIu  d.  Srhrfffrrkiartmg,  ii.  450.  See  Simon's  Eist.  CriL 
(lr.H  Comment,  dit  N,  T.  X).  747.  Siiiion  is  unjust  in  hia  deprecmtioii  of 
Calvin *8  lt?arning.  He  h^d  received  a  classic  tnviuinf?,  his  first  book  was  nn 
etiition  of  Seneca,  iJc  Cifmtnlia,  and  in  his  C^ommentiiries  he  quotes  riato, 
Plutarch,  iVdybius*  Cicero,  Ovid»  Qiiintilian,  Anlua  GcUius,  &e. 

''  Jn  a  tiomincniary  on  St.  John  we  are  nliocked  to  stumble  very  snon  on 
mich  a  sentence  aa  **  iiervtiuft,  mi/k:rbijvfimtun  cjt  gcnte  Eiipnnka  nrhulo.*' 

*  He  BiR^ks  of  tnuiition  and  c*f  the  Fiithera  more  re8i»eet fully  tlian  Luther 
does.     See  Fruu^f,  in  Mom,  and  Fratf,  in  bust. 
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tlie  whole  of  the  Bible,  make  him  tower  above  the  great 
majority  of  thfjse  who  have  writk^n  on  Holy  Scri|>ture.^ 
Nothing  can  furnish  a  greatt?r  cootrast  to  tunny  helpless 
commentaries,  with  their  congeries  of  vacillating  variorum 
annutations  heaped  together  in  aimless  multiplieity,  than  the 
terse  and  decisive  notes  of  the  great  Genevan  theologian. 
He  was  a  foe  to  all  vagueness,  prolixity,  and  digression. 
'*  I  hold,"  he  i^Tote  to  his  friend  Gr}aiaeus,  "  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  an  Expositor  consists  in  cleai-ness  and 
brevity.**^  He  ful tilled  his  own  ideal  in  an  exj^sition 
"brief,  facile,  lurainons,  full  of  rare  sagacity,  and  entire 
go<xl  faith."  Hundreds  of  pages  have  been  wTitten  about 
*'a  woman  having  power  on  her  hea<i/'  Calvin  says  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  three  lines  that  the  w^^rtl  "power** 
means  by  metonymy  '*  a  syinbol  of  iier  husband's  puwer  over 
her,"  and  is  here  used  f(jr  some  sort  of  veil.  He  nevur  drags 
his  weary  reader  through  a  bewildering  mass  of  opinions,  of 
which  some  are  absurd,  the  majority  impossible*  and  of  whit-h 
all  but  one  must  be  wrong.  '*  JJwwvcri  }wn possum"  he  says, 
"  ab  amort  compendii" 

ii.  Nor  is  it  a  less  supreme  merit  that  he  has  a  contempt 
tor  all  exegetic  falsities  and  frivolities,  such  as  still  show  a 
fatal  vitabty  in  tlie  commentaries  of  to-day.*  We  have 
alreatly  seen  the  comments  of  Rabbis,  Fathers,  anH  schoolmen 
on  the  first  verse  of  Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Since  Pethuel 
is  mentioned,  said   the    Rabbis,  he    too    nuist  have  been  a 

1^  lit}  is  at.  Ills  best  in  his  Commentariea  on  the  Acta,  ou  St.  Paul's  Ebiatlcis, 
and  nn  the  PsJihns.  Th«  Haft's  on  the*  minor  Proplipta  were  much  loss  cUbonto. 
Hooker^  in  a  MS.  note  quoted  liy  KeM*^  says  that  **tlm  sense  of  Scripture 
whi«^h  Calvin  fillowt^th/*  wa«  held  tn  \m  nf  ntnre  force  than  if  '*  ten  thousand 
Atigtistini  s,  Jeromes,  Chrysostnnis,  Cyprians  wrTv  brought  forth/'     He  eora* 

?n.res  his  itillDtuiee  to  that  of  Peter  Lombard  among  the   Schoolmen,     ^ccl, 
v.,  /Vy/.  ii.  8. 

*  S«*!  jPm//.  ill  Pom.  In  this  prnfaee,  nnd  in  his  letter  to  Virct  (May  19, 
1540),  he  gives  us  his  coueeption  of  the  duty  of  an  expositor.  Sehleifrmacher 
guys,  **  Die  gliicklifht*  Aiksuhytijt^  der  Kuiist  (des  Auslegeus)  bendit  aiif  dem 
Spmehtal^nt  nod  dvm  Titli'ut  der  einzelnen  jMenscheiikeiintnisa  *'  {HitJitimttUik^ 
§  10).  Calvin  had  both,  aud  tlie  latter  ennhltid  him  bo  enter  into  thv  feelings 
of  the  sacjrpd  writers. 

*  See  his  notes  on  John  i.  3;  Heb,  xx.  13;  Gen.  iii»  21  {**  Nc^  vie  aeeipi 
haec  mtlta  mm^mit  qunm  Dais  fitrrit  fjellifeat,  CredibiU  eat  *  .  nsseisUoU 
cotuiloi  pumtiisae  aliqiut  [animalia)  quorum  te  c&rio  iegcretU  '*), 
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Prophet.  "We  see  how  impudeut  they  were,"  says  Cah'iii» 
*'  in  such  fictitious  eommt^ntvs ;  when  they  have  no  reason  to 
offer,  they  invent  a  fahio,  and  ohtrude  it  as  an  oracle."  Nor 
is  he  less  disdainful  of  Christian  figments.  It  ha*l  (as  we 
have  seen)  been  irresistible  to  Jerome  and  other  patrtstic  and 
liialiaeval  commentators  to  (h'ag  the  [ihnuse  *'  Vcdmm  Dei 
quod/ff/r/ttrrt  td  ad  JoeV  into  a  sign  of  the  iDcarnation,  as 
though  it  implied  the  same  «is  **  the  Word  was  made  flesh  1*' 
The  strong  good  sense  uf  Cahdu  regarded  such  comments  as 
a  discreditable  paltering  with  words,  and  he  swept  the  fiction 
aside  with  the  one  contemptuous  wonl,  NHfutc  I  Hence  he 
carries  out  the  piincipk^s  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  with 
more  consistent  thoroughness.  He  will  not  tamper  witli 
allegory  as  they  do,  even  for  ornamental  and  homiletic  pur- 
poses.* He  saw  more  clearly  thau  Luther  that  the  method 
has  no  foundation,  and  is  liable  to  gross  error.^  He  will  not 
give  a  mystic  signiticance  even  to  the  Levitic  law,  because, 
he  says,  "  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance  tlian  to  play  with 
frivolous  guesses;" 

ill.  A  chartieteristic  feature  of  Calvin's  exegesis  is  its 
abhorrence  of  hollow  (jrthodoxy.  He  regarded  it  as  a  dis- 
graceful  offering  to  a  God  of  truth.  He  tlid  not  hold  tlie 
theorv'  of  verbal  dictation.  He  will  never  defend  Lir  har- 
raonise  what  he  regards  as  an  oversight  or  mistake  in  the 
sacretl  writers.*  He  scorns  to  support  a  gooil  cause  by  Itatl 
reasoning.  In  Gen,  lii.  15,  he  says  that  **  seed  "  is  a  collective 
term  for  **  posterity "  and  >vas  only  interpreted  of  ("hrist  by 
suhsequent  exjxirience.  He  wdll  not  admit  the  force  of 
arguments   in  favour  of  the  Trinity  dravvm  from  tlie  plural 


*  8^e  hU  notp  on  OaK  iv.  22.  He  quotha  Chrrsostom  to  sliow  that  "  allegory  ** 
is  hv.ve  Used  in  an  iuifiropiT  sense  («flTaxp»?<TTiif<in),  nriti  that  ^^rtft«^  n(*"iiiit  the 
Ijistoiy  only  m  a  literal  funae,  llt^  calls  it  a  **  cfimnijrntttm  Sotana/'f  to 
annihilate  ihi*  dimity  of  Senptiirf/'  He  says  that  allegnrif«  are  "puerile  ** 
ami  *' farfetched,"  and  that  "he  gladly  aliHtains  from  thf^m  beranse  thi^rii  is 
in  thoni  nothing  firm  ami  solid."  *^  Ajfinis  sucrifftfio  nmf'jfm  fM  Srriptumn 
trmrtr  htu*  ifhtcvfrKarf  ci  fjmui  in  rr  Iwioria  Inseivitr.'*     Prarf.  in  J^m. 

^  t'eter  AlartjT  in  his  I^ori  Communrs  ThroL  dwcUs  on  the  imprudence  of 
using  a  method  which  Anrtl>a[»tiat«  UiRnl,  **  ad  patadiaa  mta  impcriti^  CQinpj'o- 

■  Matt  ixvil  9 ;  Acts  vii  ltS(**hic  locus corrigendtiB  ett"> 


His  Boldness, 

"  let  us  make/*  nor  from  the  tkree  azigels  who  appeared  to 
Abraham,  nor  from  the  Trisagion.^  He  will  not  with  Luther 
see  a  sign  of  the  InciU'uatioii  in  the  Burning  Bush/-  He  sets 
aside  many  of  the  untenable  arguments  drawn  from  passages 
in  Isaiah  in  favour  uf  the  Divinity  of  Christ/'^  which,  he  says, 
would  oidy  apjK^ar  ludicrous  to  Jews.  In  saying  that  it  is 
absurd  to  intei^ret  the  **  stone  cut  without  hands  "  of  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ  he  rejucts  an  interpretation  common  to 
the  Fathers.*  He  siiys  that  he  woukl  not  dare  t^^  press  a 
Sabelhan  with  such  a  pluase  as  "the  breath  of  his  mouth/* 
Nor  was  lie  less  independent  in  his  views  on  the  New 
Testament.^  His  robust  honesty  in  these  particulars  drew 
on  him  the  most  savage  hatred.  Moutacute  charged  him 
with  wresting  their  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  Christian 
athletes.*^  Waleh  said  "he  expounded  oracles  about  the 
Triiuty  and  the  Messiah  in  accurdance  with  Jewish  and 
Socinian  views."^  The  Roman  Cathohcs  called  him  a 
Mohammedan^'^  and  the  Protestant  Hunnius,  in  his  CahHfrns 
Jndai^ians,  sfiid  that  he  had  corrupted  Scripture  in  a  detest- 
able manner,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  burnt.*' 

iv.  But  the  most  characteristic  and  original  feature  of  his 

I  Commentaries  is  his  anticipation  uf  modem  criticism  in  his 

\iews  about  the  Messianic  prophecies.      He  saw   that  the 

words  of  psfilmists  and  prophets,  while  they  not  only  admit  of 

^  See  hifl  notes  on  Gv\u  xviii  2 ;  Is.  vi.  8. 

*  NotK  OD  Ex.  ill.  2, 

'  S«>e  notiHR  on  ]«,  iv.  9  ;  xlviiL  16. 

*  Jiiatin.  IVrtulliati,  On^on,  Ilasil,  Jerome,  Aii^stine^  nil  ftpplyittoCbmt. 
Set*  RoseiimiiUer,  ii  917.  FeuardtJii tins  called  Calvin's  vicW  ^^Judnieam  plane 
impictattvL.'* 

^  See  his  notea  en  Matt.  xi.  11  ;  xvi.  18  (wlu'r»%  in  apyiOKitfrni  to  Lutlifr,  he 
makes  the  Uiwk  to  Iw  yv/<ir  lu*  tht  rrprt^seiitativr  of  till  k'lievi'rs)  ;  John  x. 
tin  (whkh  be  applieis  to  the  tv-M  of  ChrUt,  not  to  tht*  Hamoitmian) ;  John  i 
61  ;  V.  31,  32 :  2  Uor.  xii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  ul  19.  &o. 

«  Chiq.  Bed,  I  310. 

7  M^ftleh,  Bill  Theol  iv.  413. 

»  LimboiTh,  Tkrol.  CkriJtf.  p.  34. 

*  A,Lh  I5\i'6.  HnnniuB  was  nnswvTed  l>y  Pnnens  in  his  Or-thodojetm  CalHnns, 
who^  with  eqtia]  ann^nity,  assignei]  the  work  of  Hnnniiiib  to  the  authoi'ship  of 
till*  flevil.  8*^e  BiuWeUB,  /mfp'tfr,  np,  l(tt?2  ifq.  ;  Limyw^rch,  ThcM.  p.  34. 
Cftlvin  might  r^^ly  n.*;  Faciunius  <lia  for  Tht*iKlorr  of  MoikHuestia, — "  Cons*?- 
fjnens  non  est  tit  rvacnet  ooim.'*  in  ij}iristnm  facttis  prophetiaa  *|m  aIii]U4 
myttice  in  cum  liicta  mofniiter  i|tioque  tractaverit." 
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but  clemand  "genninant  and  springing  developments/*  were  , 
yet  primarily  fipplicable  to  tlio  evtints  and  circnmstances  of  I 
their  own  days.  The  use  made  of  them  by  Eviinge lists 
and  Apostles  he  regarded  as  iTie^epydtTiai ;  as  illustrative 
references ;  as  skillnl  adaptations ;  as  admissible  trans- 
ferences ;  as  metaphoric  allusions ;  as  fair  accomniodations  j 
as  pious  deffei'tions.^  It  must  nut  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  he  denied  the  reality  of  Messianic  prophecy,  or  failed 
to  see  in  it  the  very  heart-  of  spiritual  Judaism.  But 
he  would  nut  confuse  the  generality  of  a  Divine  Promise,  or 
the  yearning  of  faithful  hearts  for  a  promised  Deliverer,  witli 
minute  vaticiuatious,  which,  toni  from  their  context,  would 
have  had  no  significance  fur  those  to  whom  the  projjhets 
addressed  their  words.  It  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  that  whether  Calviu's 
phraiscs  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  quotations  were 
happy  or  not,  they  can  only  be  judged  with  reference  t4j  the 
entire  view  of  prophecy  uf  which  they  form  a  part.  That 
view,  which  is  now  all  but  universally  accejited,  so  far  from 
degrading  prophecy  gives  to  it  a  diviner  grandeur  mid  eleva- 
tion. It  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  a  heathen  oracle  to  the 
inspired  utterance  of  an  indefeasible  conviction.  It  hears  in 
the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  the  voice  of  a  living  God,  and 
in  His  promises  the  assurance  of  an  eternal  anti  unfading 
hoj^c*  in  the  advent  of  a  Deliverer,  who  fur  themselves  and  for 
the  nation  would  nuike  *'  liR/s  broken  purpjse  whole/' 

In  his  Prefiice  to  the  Romans  Calvin  biid  down  the  golden 
rule»  that  '*  it  is  the  first  business  uf  an  interpreter  to  let  his 
author  say  what  he  iloes  say,  instead  of  attributing  to  him 
what  we  think  he  ought  to  say/'  Multitudes  of  pre\ious 
writers — even  Hilary — had  said  something  of  the  same  kitid, 
yet  scai-cely  one  among  them  all  had  been  able  to  withstand 
the  sway  of  do^^matic  prepossessions.  Nor  was  Calvin  any 
exception.^  He  had  been  tauglxt  much  by  the  experience  of 
life.    It  is  this  which  makes  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  a 

*  See  note  tn/ra,  p.  472. 

3  Se*"  his  notes  on  John  i.  12*  wli»n*  he  muh^s  i^nvrrtav  mean  *' dignity/'  iiud 
the  Kliockiiig  note  on  *'  LljiiI  us  not  into  tctiipUUou  "  in  Jjwko  xL  L 
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masterpiece  of  psychological  analysis.  He  called  the  Psaltor 
**  an  anatomy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  suul ; "  and  just  as  Luther 
said  that  the  stricken  heart  and  the  troubled  conscience 
had  enabled  him  to  understand  St.  Panl,  so  Calvin 
deacribeil  the  advantages  wliidi  lie  had  gained  from  the 
combats  in  which  "  God  had  so  led  and  Avbirled  him  about  as 
to  bring  liim  into  light  and  action  by  leaving  him  no  repose 
in  any  place  whatever."  ^  On  the  other  hand  the  determi- 
nation not  to  he  distnrbed  in  the  convictitms  which  lie  thus 
had  gained  has  undoubtedly  led  him  at  times  to  be  untrue  to 
his  own  exegotic  principles,  by  dragging  his  special  dogma 
into  passages  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  by  putting  an 
unfair  gloss  on  others  which  tel!  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  flagnint  instance  may  suffice.  In  Joel  ii.  13,  he  is 
naturally  perplexed  by  the  phrase,  **  It  repenteth  Him  of  the 
evil/'  which  conflicts  with  his  favourite  idol  of  "  irreversibli^ 
decrees."  How  does  he  meet  it  ?  "  This/'  he  says,  "  has 
reference  to  human  ca|mcities.  Whatever  lias  come  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Goil  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  tlie  light  of  an 
irreversible  decree.  But  meajtwhik  God  often  tkrmtcjis  tcs  con' 
ditiomiUy,  and  the  condition  must  be  uuderstot^rl  though  it 
is  not  expressei].  But  when  God  is  appeased,  and  relaxes  for 
us  the  punisliment  which  had  been  alrcmiy  in  ^o-me  respects 
(quodtimmodo)  decreed  to  m  as/ar  rt,s  outward umrdji  are  comrrtird 
(secmulum  r.denLUJi  verhum),  then  He  is  said  to  be  influenced 
by  repenUxnce/'  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  argu- 
ment of  Ai'clibisht>p  Tillotsim,  who  hoped  for  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  the  wicked  on  tlie  ground  that  God's  decrees  are 
sometimes  reversible  and  eonditioual.  But  while  we  can 
understimd  such  an  argument  in  the  mild  system  of  TiUotson. 
we  cannot  harmonise  it  with  the  inexorable  severity  of 
Calvinism.  On  tlie  very  next  page  Calvin  writes,  *' iSc'i>/i«^ 
iram  Dei  grassari  vsqut^  ad  ijrsos  iji/antts!*  But  if  Ood*8 
decrees  sometimes  depend  on  miexpresseil  conditions  without 
any  hint  to  us  that  they  do  so^ — ^if  the  outward  utterance  is  to 

'  Lutlicr  said  thiit  ho  htd  leartit  from  Ps.  113  tliat  tlirco  things  Uuglit 
theology —trm/t^),  modiUttio,  temptatio. 
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l>c  regarded  as  an  irreversible  decree  wliile  tliat  which  cor- 
responds to  it  is  variable  aecoRling  to  unknown  eonditions — it 
is  strange  that  one  who  had  been  trained  as  a  jurist,  and  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Aleiati,  sboulti  have  failed  to  see  that  he  cut 
awaj  the  ground  under  the  cky  feet  of  liis  own  system,  and 
that  the  '"  th crdiim  horrihih^^  might,  on  his  own  coofessioo,  be 
but  an  ostensible  threat,  an  accommodation  to  human  needs. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  dogmatist  gets 
tlie  better  oF  the  exegete,  because  the  exegete  had  failed  to 
grasp  the  progressiveness  of  revelation  and  the  external 
cireumstanees  of  age  and  relative  knowledge  by  which  it  is 
conditioDed.* 

Such  comments  prepare  us  for  the  ftict  that  in  spite  of  his 
logical  intellect,  Calvin  is  in  some  respects  oiore  loose  and 
inconsequent  in  his  views  of  inspiration  than  even  Luther 
was.     Like  all  the  Reformers  he  speaks  incessantly  of  the 
supreme  and  tiTial  authority  of  Scripture.     Tet  he  leaves  his 
statements  as  though  they  were  incontrovertible  axioms,  and, 
not  considering  the  case  of  heathens,  ft>r  instance,  or  of  un- 
believers, has  funiished  no  argument  but  that  of  a  supposed 
self-evidence  by  which  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  can  be 
proved.^     The  Reformed   Churches  admitted  no  such  ques- 
tions about  canonicity  as  those  which  Luther  had  discussed, 
for  in  their  forms  of  confession  they  enumerate  the  books 
wliich   form  the  Can«m.^      Calvin  neither  insists  as  Luther 
(lid    on    the    relative     independence    of    Christian     truth ; 
nor   does    he   follow  Zwingli  in  drawing   a    distinction    be- 
tween tlie    outer    and    the    inner   won!,   the  written  Bible 
and  "the  Bible  in  the  heart/'     Yet  if  he  held  that  Scrip- 
ture  fioweil   from  the  very  month  uf  God,^  he  gives  us   no 
explanation   of  his  own  ar) mission  of  inaccuracies  in  Scrip- 
ture,^ of  his  iree  tone  of  criticism/^  of  his  almost  contemptuous 

»  See  Merx.  Joel,  433-435.  a  InstU.  I  7,  P^  1-4.     ^ 

'  Conf  Belg.  9,  il-iv.  ;  Gallic  ii,  6  ;  Hclvet  I  2;  Wustinr.  Coiif.  i.  |2, 
nrt.  vi.  ;  Dorni^r,  L  391. 

*  hiAtif.  I  7,  §  5.         — ^ 

'  Soe  his  notes  on  Matt.  x\vu,  &  ;  AeU  v'u,  16,  &c. 

®  See  hi-H  remarks  oh  the  E^iiiitlti  to  th*:  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  John  viiL  1  i 
1  John  ii  14;  \\  7. 
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rejection  of  the  whole  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  law.  How, 
for  instance,  can  a  theory  of  supernatural  dictation  agr^M* 
^nth  the  remark  that  the  notion  of  Goil  making  a  thrunf  of 
the  Mercy  Seat  was  "  a  cniss  figment,"  from  which  even  a 
David  an<i  a  Hezekiah  were  not  free  ?  So  far  as  any  philo- 
sophical \4ew  is  concerned  of  the  relations  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  Calvin  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
retrogressive,  and  his  defective  views  led  him  into  strange 
and  miserable  quagmires.  The  intolerance  which  stains  Lis 
name  is  directly  traceable  to  this  strange  mixture  of  letter- 
worship  with  indej>endeiice.  Free  in  historical  critici.«?m,  he 
is  as  rigorous  as  Melanehthon  in  the  dogmatic  treatment  of 
the  Old  Testament-  It  would  have  been  a  less  harmful 
error  if  Calvin  had  allegorised  the  whole  Mosaic  law  than  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  days 
of  icmorance  as  a  rule  for  Christian  men.  But  he  stood  far 
below  Luther  in  making  no  distinction  between  different 
parts  of  tlje  Bible.  When  Rend,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter 
of  Louis  XIL,  had  in  a  letter  made  the  wise  remark  that 
Da\id's  example  in  hating  his  enemies  is  not  apphcable  to  us, 
Calvin  curtly  and  sterrdy  answered  that  *'sueh  a  gloss  wnuld 
upset  all  Scripture/'  that  even  in  his  hatrud  David  is  an 
example  U>  us  and  a  type  of  Christ,  and  ''  should  we  presume 
to  set  up  ourselves  as  suixmor  to  Christ  in  s^veetness  and 
humanity  ? "  It  is  strange  that  he  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — "  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy;  but  I  u\y  unto  you.  L<ive  your  enemies."  Doubt- 
less indeed  he  would  have  found  some  subtle  meiins  ui 
reconciling  Christ's  plain  wonls  with  the  idolatry  of  his 
dogmatic  theor}^  Theologians  in  all  ages  have  been  skilful  in 
letting  in  through  the  narrow  wicket  of  a  text  the  evil  notions 

*  Calvin  said  tbnt  thn  only  cUfFcrence  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testani<*nt 
Wftft  tui  mmlum  administrnHonu^  not  fif/  .^ubntmitififn.  Imttit.  ii.  11,  ThtN 
becume  the  OTitliiary  pcwt-RfformatioD  view,  nollaniiine  calliMi  tht'  <loctrmc 
of  the  01(1  Teataiiieiit  inchoate,  not  perfect ;  but  Oerhar<l  replifrl,  **Dootrjn« 
Vet  Teat,  nei^uaiiuam  est  imperfucta  ai<|iiideni  eo^dnn  fu ndniiientjiK-B  tidei 
articuloa  tradit  quoft  Chrii^UtJf  et  Apostoti  repctutU  /  "  See  Oehlei*,  Old  Tt^ta- 
vncnl  TkcQlogy,  i.  -11  (E.  T.). 
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which  were  meant  to  he  kept  out  by  Qvery  wall,  tower,  and 
fortress  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  Calvin,  honest  as  he 
meant  to  be,  found  the  same  fivtal  facility  of  reaiHng  into 
Scripture  what  he  wished  to  find  there.  If  he  did  not 
altogether  look  at  the  world  through  the  lurid  mist  which 
the  Anabaptists  had  raised  out  of  the  jmges  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, yet  from  his  failure  to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  the 
new  commandment  he  ruthlessly  burnt  Servetus^^  recom- 
mended persecution  U)  the  Protector  Somerset,^  and  raised  no 
voice  to  aid  the  miserable  ami  ejtiled  congi-egation  of  John 
k  Lasco.  Dogma  reacts  on  oliaracter,  and  Grotius  rightly 
said  that  Calvin ists  for  the  most  part  w^ere  as  severe  as  they 
imagined  God  to  be  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race. 
Not  in  the  Inquisition  only,  but  no  less  in  tlie  acerbities  of 
Puritanism,  in  the  ruthlessriess  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathurs,  in 
the  perennial  ferocity  of  sects,  in  the  constant  recrudescence 
of  intoleranco  aufJ  persecution,  in  the  unscrupulous  malice, 
factions,  and  intrigues  of  living  partisans,  and  in  the  injuries 
thus  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  religion,  we  see  the  fatal  couse- 
quences  of  the  mental  confusion  which  made  no  distinction 
between  the  authority  of  the  two  Testaments.  It  is  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  of  Marcion's  AnHthrst\%  but  an 
extreme  hartUy  less  perilous.^  Neither  Melanchthon,  ntn- 
even  Luther,  though  he  was  averse  to  employing  force  in  tht- 
cause  of  religion,  had  learnt  the  chasm  which  separates  thi^ 
Elijah-spirit  and  the  Christ-spirit.  The  worst  stain  upm 
their  names — the  concession  to  the  bigamous  marriage  c*f 
Philip  of  Hesse — arose,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from 

*  It  is  usnnl  to  defend  this  disgraceful  and  |fro«i»ly  illepil  set  by  th<?  sFincHon 
of  Melanchthon,  but  Be^a  tells  us  {Vita  €almm,  a.H.  1550)  tlmt  «?vi*n  in  his 
own  iUy  it  v,m  widely  timl  .wvercdy  condemned.  Martinua  BelliuH  iu  hi< 
^rm^o  showed  that  not  r>nly  tlie  best  Refornn?r8,  hut  even  tin:*  Fat  hern  Inid 
opposed  the  capital  punishnit-iit  of  heretics.  The  sentence  about  Servotuii  iu 
(Silviii'fi  letter  to  Forel  (Feb.  1646),  ** Si  vfwrilf  moclo  mkttt  nuamt^grHQ? 
OT'rwm  f^irtr  non  paimr^'^  shows  him  at  his  very  wofst, 

»  In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  22,  1&48. 

*  The  utteraneeH  of  Reformation  theology  on  tbift  impoitAiit  sii!«j«et  are  quite 
nnaatisfiictory,  and  merely  wwim  in  the  ain  Queustetlt  talks  of  the  Old 
Teiitament  as  a  ^^  prpetua  imnna  fitici  ac  ^Uu  in  umveniA  Ei^ckMn,'*  and 
Hollas,  and  the  Ftrrmula  Cont^miiae  vaguely  eitol  tho  Old  Testament,  and 
irfderantly  quote  W.  cxlt,  105  ;  Gal.  i.   8.     See  Hase,  p.  570. 
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ijonfused  notions  abuut  the  Old  Testament.  Calvin  woulc 
hardly  have  fallen  into  this  en'or,  for  he  had  no  esteem  for 
the  Levitic  law;  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  see  that  the 
actions  of  Gideon,  and  Jael,  and  even  Da\id,  furnish  no  fit  ideals 
for  the  Christian  moralist.  Intolerance  has  been  the  curse 
and  tlie  ruin  of  Calvinism,  and  has  drowned  its  dogmas  in 
the  general  abhorrence  of  mankind.  It  is  at  once  a  blunder 
and  a  crime  : — a  blunder,  for  as  Luther  said,  "  Heresy  is  a 
spiritual  thing  which  cannot  be  hewn  with  any  axe,  or 
burned  with  any  fire,  or  drowned  with  any  water  "  : — a  crime, 
because  as  the  Emperor  Maximilian  says,  it  attempts  to  storm 
tlie  conscience  of  man,  winch  is  the  verj^  citadel  of  heaven. 
The  humblo  minister  in  Old  MortalUy  spike  tleeper  wisdom 
than  the  world-famous  Reformer,  "  By  what  law/*  says 
HL'm->^  Morton  to  Balfour  of  Burley,  "  would  you  justify  the 
atrcK'ity  you  woulil  commit  ?  '*  "  If  tli&u  art'  ignomnt  of  it/* 
replied  Burley,  *'  thy  companion  is  well  aware  of  the  law 
which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  sword  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun/*  ''Yes,  but  we,"  answered  the  divine,  *' live 
under  a  better  dispensation,  which  instructeth  us  t<»  return 
*^'ood  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  tliose  who  des|)itefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us/*  Even  Augustine— in  his  later  years  the 
fatal  patron  of  religions  persecution,  and  thereby  the  cause 
«if  unnumbered  miseries  to  the  Church  of  God— even 
Augustine  said^thoogh  neither  he  nor  any  other  interpreter 
for  a  thousantl  years  rightly  applieil  the  force  of  the  remark 
— *'  Dktiiujttc  fatipora  rt  cmimrthdtis  SmptHras*' ^ 

8.  But  whatever  may  liave  been  the  faults  tuid  limitations  of 
the  expositors  of  the  Reformation,  tlieir  very  enemies  could 
not  deny  that  they  had  made  a  greater  advance  in  the  inter- 
]»retation  of  Scripture  than  had  been  made  during  many 
previous  centuries.  "  Merciful  God  !  *'  exclaimed  Flacius,  ''  I 
say  it  with  grief  and  groaning,  almost  from  the  very  times  of 
Christ  do^vn  tt>  this  age  of  ours  how  has  nothing  less  been 

^  Thi*  iiitHfTercnf't!  to  heniietj^'utics  ia  one  chif^f  source  r>f  Cnl  nil's  wenkin'sf 
llesay.'*  "that  it  doeK  not  marh  matter  wbfii  Jonnh  oTsOb«fliali  livoU/' which 
niftv  he  true  eiionffh  for  the  homiliet,  but  ia  aingularlyyalAc  lor  the  cxogetc* 
St' J  MqtX,  Joel,  428-441. 
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the  aim  of  theolo^ans  than  the  clear  explanation  of  the  veiy 
woixl,  sense,  and  text  of  the  sacred  writings  T'  ^  **  We  may 
most  truly  declare,'*  says  Calvin,  "  that  we  have  hrought  more 
light  to  bear  on  the  iinder.standing  of  Scripture  than  all  the 
authors  who  have  sprung  up  amongst  Christians  since  the 
rise  of  the  Papiicy  ;  nor  do  they  themselves  venture  to  rob 
us  of  this  praise."  ^ 

Yes!  to  the  Reformers  was  fulfilled  once  more  the  old 
promise,  "  Ye  shaU  know  the  truth,  and  the  trntii  shall  make 
you  free/*  Fragments  of  the  Bible  had  heen  used  to  shut 
men  in  the  prison-house  of  human  dogmas,  and  to  bind  their 
souls  in  the  chains  of  religious  despotism.  In  the  tiiie 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  lay  the  force  which 
tlehvered  tht^m.  It  wsis  the  Voice  of  the  Living  Spirit  of 
God  speaking  to  them  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  heart,  wliich 
enabled  men  to  burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and  smite  the  bars 
of  iron  in  sunder.  So  it  has  been  ;  so  it  will  ever  he.  Chris- 
tianity  has  been  perpetuated,  far  less  through  the  letter  of 
its  records  than  through*'  the  Apostolic  succession  of  inspired 
peraonalities ;  *' *  of  Prophets  who  have   stood,  if  need   be» 

^  C:«ilvin,  Anltd,  in  Cone.  Tridrni.  8*«8s.  iv.  Baconiays  of  English  theolo' 
giatis  that  "  if  the  clioit!©  aiid  best  obsorvntions  which  havcj  bt'tin  jnade  dt>i~ 
jiersedly  in  our  English  Hemjons  ,  .  had  btrn  set  down  in  a  continuHDoe*  it 
would  be  the  biat  work  in  ilivinity  that  hnth  Ikad  wrilttjn  since  thi*  ApoHtJeii* 
limeik"  The  licence  of  allt-gorietng  i«.cms  to  be  gomcwhat  alien  from  the 
practical  good  seoee  of  the  Ki»gli^h  charartir,  for  it  has  never  lieen  fonnd 
iimong  our  great  dinii<y*.  They  are  content  to  adtnit  its  ihi*oretii-iil  validity 
(on  eicn  Loeke  does  on  Rf.nu,  iii.  25  ;  v.  14).  Such  books  iim  Bibliothi'ca 
Hibliea  of  Piirker  (17*20)»  Yertue's  ParalhU^  Keach  s  Socrrd  T}f}Kilvgyy  &:e., 
have  never  been  accepted  as  having  any  autliority.  Even  .hTvmy  Taylor  says, 
**0f  theae  things  there  i«  no  beginning  and  no  end,  no  certain  iirinctplea,  and 
no  good  conclusion."  Hennon  on  Ministerial  iHUif^t,  **This  (the  work  of 
drawing  out  myotic  nieaningB),  to  speak  freely  iny  opinion,"  laiys  Waterland^ 
**  «pp«an  to  be  a  work  of  such  &  kind  as  scarce  one  in  a  thouaind  will  be  fit 
to  M  tnwted  with"  (Pref.  to  Scripture  Vindicated). 

■  (hmm,  i%  Joi't,  iii.  1*  See  &onie  remarks  on  the  8ubje<!t  in  Hooker,  EecL 
Pol.  IlL  viii.  §§  16-18.  How  Rtnkingly  tliis  wa*  the  case  with  Di  an  C'olet, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Lttpton's  editions  of  his  CammentaHes,  and  in  Seebohra'» 
Oxford  /irifirrmcrfi^  eh.  li. 

'  "  The  foroi  in  whifih  the  Bivine  Spirit  accomplishes  every  important 
change  in  the  world  is  that  of  gifted  men,  by  whom  He  diifuses  lus  own 
ideiia  and  works  them  out.  And  thus  the  gifted  man  hi'coinew  the  mediator  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  served  at  first-hand  hy  tbeae 
ideoa.  He  knows  himself  to  be  this  by  two  signs  ;  the  one  his  coniM-noasn^^si* 
of  8elf-5«icriiidng  entbnaiasm  :  the  other  bis  consriousnoss  of  originative 
jiower/*— J.  H,  Fichte,  Spek.  Thc4>l,   p.  655. 
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alone  against  priests,  and  against  the  world ;  of  men  who 
have  flashed  into  dead  generations  the  electric  spark  of 
truth.  Churches  need  many  Pentecosts,  and  many  Resur- 
rections. And  God  grants  them.  Sooner  or  later  He 
shakes  down  from  their  flimsy  pedestals  the  gilded  idols 
which  men  set  np  for  themselves  to  worship,  and  delivers 
His  children  from  the  burning  fiery  furnaces  kindled  for 
them  by  those  who  would  slay  them  in  His  name.  Sooner 
or  later  He  bids  His  lightnings  stab  through  the  dim  but 
irreligious  light  of  voluntary  illusion,  with  which  men  swathe 
their  own  imaginations.  He  did  so  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  did  so  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  will  do  so  again  in 
the  nineteenth,  or  in  the  twentieth,  and  if  need  be  again  and  yet 
again.  He  will  raise  new  Prophets  when  the  old  have  been 
slain  or  silenced  ;  and  those  new  Prophets  shall,  like  the 
Reformers,  lead  us  back  once  more  to  simplicity  from 
artificiality,  to  truth  from  tradition,  to  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  inventions  of  men. 


"  Man  nimmt  fremde  Qlossen  aus  der  Heiligen  Schrift  dass  es  zu 
erbannen  ist." — Tauler. 

"  Majestas  theologica  quam  inulti  pluris  faciunt  quam  Christum." — 
Erasmus  to  Luther  (Epp.  i.  427). 

"We  should  not  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  Creeds,  but  the 
Creeds  by  the  Scriptures."— Spener,  Bedenhen,  iii.  478. 

"  Tous  les  scholasticismes  me  rendent  douteux  de  ce  qu'ils  ddmontrent, 
parce  qu'au  lieu  de  chercher  ils  affirment  d^s  le  d^but.  Leur  objet  est 
•le  construire  les  retranchements  autour  d'un  pr^jug6,  et  non  ded^couvrir 
la  veritd." — Amiel,  Journal  Intimey  ii.  136. 


A  A  2 


LECTtmE  VIT. 


FOST'REFORMATION    EPOCH. 

'*  Qucstintilngs  ctnd  disputeB  of  word^  wEe reof  oometh  envy,  strife,  mOiiiga» 
€vil  sunniBinga,  wrangHugs." — 1  Tiir*  vi.  4. 

If  the  slow  but  general  and  permanent  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples by  the  Christian  world  be  any  pi*oof  of  their  correctness, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Reformers  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  science  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  They 
made  the  Bible  accessible  to  all;  they  tore  away  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  dense  cobwebs  of  arbitrary  tradi- 
tion which  hat!  been  spun  for  so  many  centuries  over  every 
book,  and  every  text  of  it;  they  put  the  Apocrypha  on  an 
altogether  lower  level  than  the  sacred  books ;  they  ctirefuUy 
studied  the  origiiml  languages;  they  developed  the  plain, 
literal  sense  ;  they  used  it  for  the  strengthening  and  refreshing 
of  the  spiritual  life, 

*•  Thvm  imth  wns  multiplied  on  tnitb  ;  the  world 

Like  one  jp^.»at  gartitio  showed, 
And  throni^h  the  wreaths  of  flouting  dark  apcnrkd 

lUre  simriee  flowed. 
And  Fn^edom  reared  in  that  august  stmriae 

Her  lieautiful  liold  !>row, 
Whan  rites  and  forms  befom  her  binning  cyea 

Mtdted  Eke  snow.*' 

We  might  have  hoped  that  the  splendid  progress  wonld 
have  been  continuous,  but,  alas,  the  experience  of  mankind  luis 
made  us  only  too  f ami  bar  with  the  spectacle  of  arrest  and  of 
retrogression  in  the  history  of  thought.  Imperfection  and 
failure  are  stamped  on  all  human  efforts,  on  all  human 
institutions.      Toilsome   and    incomplete   is  all    that  men 
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accomplrslj.  The  Epigoni  of  the  Re-formation  were  ftir 
feebler  and  less  large-liearted  than  their  might j  predecessors. 
During  the  space  uf  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  torch 
burned  dim,  and  it  was  only  rekindled  into  brightness  by 
those  who  were  at  tii*st  denounced  as  renegfi<Jes  and  heretics, 
but  who,  in  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  ages,  were  the 
trne  heirs  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther- 

I.  In  s|>ite  of  much  theological  labour  and  activity,^  the 
period  at  which  we  are  about  to  glance  m  the  history  of 
exegesis  is  veiy  cheerless.  It  was  a  period  in  winch  liberty 
was  exchanged  for  bondage  ;  universal  principles  fur  beggarly 
elements  ;  truth  for  dogmatism  ;  iadependence  fur  tradition  : 
rehgion  for  sAstem.  A  living  reverence  ior  Scripture  was 
supcrae^led  by  a  dead  theorj''  of  inspiration.  Genial  orthodoxy 
gave  place  t^j  iron  uniformity,  and  living  thought  to  contro- 
versial dialectics.-  The  Reformation  had  broken  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  the  old  Scholasticism,  but  the  Protestant  Churches 
intrrHlnced  a  m^w  Scholasticism  whose  nnl  was  of  iron.  The 
Sentnur^  of  Peter  Lombard  and  the  Sum  ma  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  built  on  the  Bible,  Tradition,  and  the  Fathers. 
The  Bible  only  was  the  professtni  basis  of  the  Loci  Ccrmmunrs 
of  Chemnitz,  the  Lad  Theologwi  of  Gerhard,  the  Thtoloffia 
Dhhirtieo-jiolemica  of  Quenstedt,  and  the  Sysicma  locomm  of 
Calovius.  Tiie  Rffarvird  dogmatists  vainly  fancieiJ  that  their 
building  would  be  eternal,  but  it  was  built  on  party  Creeds, 
not  on  Christ,  and  therefore  it  has  crumbled  into  the  dust. 
The  Protestant  Churches  bit  and  devoured  one  another,  and 
sutlered  terribly  in  consequence.  "The  Reformation  soon 
parted  company  with  free  learning,  turned  its  back  upon 
culture,  heltl  out  no  hand  to  awaking  science,*  and  lost  itself 
in  a  maze  of  theological  controversies." 


*  For  All  accoant  of  the  Oermaii  uoiverBities  and  their  cclebTtted  i 
at  thia  epoch,  see  Tholock**  Das  Akadem,  Lebtn^  ii,  15-202,  and  a  i 
BUmnmrj^  hi  Domer,  IfisL  of  Prol,  Thml.  li.  103-108. 

*  RoiiiWrg,  Dif.  Lehre  Luthtr,  p.  IS,  **  Man  war  miH  der  Region  der  Leb«Q9-> 
warmen  und  seiueji  Heil-bringvnden  GlRobeiis,  ni  diti  Eisrn^on  des  YerstandcsS 
getretcn  .  .  ,  dfs  sobeuiatisfroTnlL-n  uitd  reflectirrndcn  Yeratjindea.*' 

*  Witness  the  attAcks  on  Kepler  and  Descartes,  and  Caloviua's  declArfttion 
that  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  8«n  was  'Sxmtrary  to  Scripture  '* — 
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The  wLole  of  this  epocli  was  retarded,  and  its  labour 
vitiated,  by  a  threefold  curse :  the  curse  of  tyrannous  con- 
fessionalism ;  the  curse  of  exorbitant  systems ;  the  curse  of 
contentious  bitterness. 

1.  It  was  the  age  of  Creed s^  Symbols,  Confessions,  theological 
systems,  rigid  formuL'^e.  At  one  time  almost  ever}"  imjxjrt^ant 
city  or  principality  bat!  its  osvn  firivourite  creed.  There  was 
the  Corpus  P&meranicum^  the  Corpuii  Pruirnkiun^  Brandelmr- 
gmtm,  and  so  forth.  Even  Lunelinrg  liad  its  Corpm  Wil- 
helminum,  and  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  its  Corpus  JnUum, 
Besides  these  minor  statements  of  beUef,  there  were,  among 
many  others,  in  152D,  the  Articles  of  Marburg  ;  in  1530,  the 
Oonfcssio  TctrapolUana  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg; 
in  1536,  the  Wittenberg  Concord;  in  15S7,  the  Aiticles  of 
Schniaikald ;  in  1506.  the  Confcsdo  Hdvetica  Posterior ;  in 
1581},  the  triumph  of  rigid  Lntheranism  in  the  Formufa 
Cmyarfflffc;  in  1562,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  in  1643»  the 
Westminster  Confession.^  Men  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  unity  could  be  secured  by  a  noniinal  uniformity,  or  con- 
troversies precluded — instead  of  created  and  multiplied — ^by 
the  minuteness  of  doctrinal  formulae/^  These  symbols  differ 
toio  codo  from  the  early  professions  of  faith — the  Apostles* 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed- — which,  in  s|>ite  of  all  contro* 
v^^rsies,  amply  sufficed  for  tlie  first  eight  centuries  of  Christians, 
They  fill  many  dreaty  and  often  higldy  tlisputable  j>ages. 
The  Consensus  repititiui  formally  repudiated  the  **  heresy  **  of 
supposing  that  the  Apostles*  Creed  contained  everything  neces- 
sary^ for  salvation,  or  that  tlie  Trinity  was  not  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament.     Now  the  Vine  of  the  Church  cannot 

a  phrase  whioh  has  been  Rp|ilted  to  almost  evciy  s^rieiitlfic  diacoverj'  in  turn. 
St*e  Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Hcicfjcpt  pp.  2,  52»  76»  1^3, 

*  There  wer(»  ako  the  Cmfewsw  Bdyka^  GaJlicaJM,  Eofnicft^  Marchica^ 
Sa^f>nim^  and  SeMita, 

^  The  pruteat  of  MUton  i»  cbfimcteiiBtic  in  it«  energy  and  amnliuesa.  He 
ftpeAks  m  the  Areopifjtfka  (ltJ41)  of  **  planting  one  faith  now  hi  the  Convoca- 
tion House,  rtnd  another  whik^  in  thti  t'ltnpi!!  at  Westniiiister  ;  where  all  the 
fiiiLh  and  religion  wliii  h  shall  there  be  uunonised  in  not  suffieieiit  without 
plain  comrincement  and  the  charity  of  patient  instruxition^  to  Jiupplc  thi*  least 
I  "raise  of  couBcieuce,  to  edify  the  mi^anest  Christian  who  desires  to  walk  in 
th6  s]>irit  and  uot  in  the  letter  of  human  tratft^  for  all  the  number  of  voices 
that  am  he  there  nwdc." 
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grow  in  the  dusty  and  blighting  soil  of  acrimonious  theology. 
God  htis  left  many  trutlis  in  the  penumbra  which  alone  suits 
our  finite  capacities.    The  Pt>ist-Re  format  ion  Churches  refused 
to  recognise  how  large  a  part  of  theological  definition  belongs 
solely  to  the  uncertain  and  unessential.     Their  dogmas  were 
bjised  not  upon  secure  evidence,  but  on  dominant  authority* 
and  it  was  therefore  necessaiy  to  enforce  them  by  anathema 
and  banishment,  yes,  even  by  axe  and  stake.*     This  terrorism 
of  Formulae    prevailed  throughout  all  the   Churches.     The 
FornuUa   Concordiae    swayed    the    Lutherans;    the    Synod 
of  Dort  was  supposed  to  have  uttered  the  last  word  for  the 
Reformed  Churches;  the   Council   of  Trent  for   Romanists; 
even  for  Socinians   the    Racovian  C^atecliism.      These   were 
more  or  less  imposed  upon  men's  consciences  with  the  syllo- 
gism of  violence.     The  w^orld  forgot  the  memorable  saying  of 
Luther  that  "  thoughts  are  toll-free/*     The  consequence  was 
a  total  loss  of  originality,  a  complete  airest  of  progress,  the 
crushing  of  spontaneous  thought  under  t!ie  dead  weight  of 
petrified   dogmas.      Sterile   repetition,   narrow   scrupulosity, 
burning  recriminations,  rehgious  factiousness  everywhere  pre- 
vailed.    The  very  names  whicli  different  writers  have  given 
to  this  period  indicate  the  impression  left  n]}\m   the  mind 
by  its  dreary   history.     It  has  been  called  by  no  less  than 
seven   different   historians   the   age   of    **  Symbololatry,"   of 
"  creed-bondage/'    of  **  Lutheran  patristics/*    of  '*  Protestant 
scholasticism/*  of  "Dogmatic  trail itionahsm,**  of  'Nlead  ortho- 
doxy," of  "  theorising  system  "  of  "  ecclesiastico-confessional,'* 
or   "  polemico-dogmatic    intorprotation/' ^      The  Council  of 
Trent  pn¥:tically  reduces  exegesis  to  a  register  of  nnn^existent 
unanimity.     It   puts   forth   no  authorised   commentary,  nor 
even  any  hermeneutic  theory,  and  it  relies  upon  a  version 
which  is  full  of  errors.     The  Greek  Church,  Ia}dng  down  the 
rule  that  those  only  can  interpret  who  can  ent^r  into  "  the 

*  There  ia  a  tourb  of  quite  unoonacions  hnmour  in  the  AUbe  Olain 'sreniarlc 
fthotjt  CJrtlvm,  "11  fit  JmUer  Mirhjiel  S«;n?et  purtx  qu' il  enseigrt/^U  d*autrrs 
ttr^uvA  qve  Ir^  fi/rnnr^''  {DiduynnttinK^  [.  377). 

'  Thew!  nami'S  arr  applfi'd  to  it  hy  KlmiBi^n,  D«mer»  Hiigr^nhaoh,  Lii]idenT« 
Ft'Uzache,  Itcuss,  Kuix  Tho  oM  nilcs,  "NihU  contm  Scripturftfi"  imd^'Niyi 
coiUm  Ecdc&iam/"  became  **^iljil  coutra  Syuiboloa." 
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depths  of  the  Spixit,"  refers  to  the  faulty  LXX.,  and  specially 
forbids  the  reading  of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.* 
Protestant  Schoolmen  practically  bound  themselves  by  the 
limits  of  their  cunent  confessions.  Each  Church  of  Chris- 
tendom had  its  own  Version,  and  its  own  Canon,  and  its  owq 
exegetic  ndes,  and  not  une  of  them  lay^  down  any  test  of  the 
dittereiices  between  the  value  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testanientj  or  furnishes  any  intelligible  hint  as  to  how  w© 
are  to  distinguish  between  relative  and  absolute  truths. 
The  Protestant  theologians  reasoned  upon  tl  ^rrwri  assump- 
tions, and  proved  once  more  that  "  Men  only  need  to  bring 
to  the  Bible  sufficiently  strong  prepossessions,  sufficiently 
fixed  opinions,  to  have  them  reflected  back  in  all  the  glamour 
of  infallible  authority." - 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  bondage  to  Formulae  this  was 
also  the  age  of  Imge  books  of  tht?<>logy,  which  were  produced 
in  astonishing  numbers,  and  of  which  the  majority  now  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  obUvion,  These  system-building  folios,  to 
which  the  Sumrua  is  light  reading,  seemed  ever  to  grow  in 
size.  For  some  time  they  followeil  what  is  called  the  loml  or 
porismaiic  method,  that  is,  they  began  by  the  statement  of 
loci  or  theological  commonplaces,  which  were  iuonlioately 
ex|janded  with  precise  definitions  and  liarmonisations  into 
symmetrical  completeness.*  Melanchthon's  Loci  were  the 
development  of  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Luther  characteristically  said  that  they  were  *'  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  Cochlaeus  sarcastically  called 
them  **  the  Alkoran  of  Lntheranism."  They  kept  grct^nng 
from  1521  to  1543,  till  they  more  and  more  resembled  a  book 
of  the  Schoolmen,*     Calvin's  Instiiutw  began  in  1536  with 


*  IhnUhti  Conftmo,    Qm,   1   (Kimmel),  MmmmttUa  Fidei  Eoclu.    OriwO, 

*  Tb«J  **por{smaiic  "  inothod  consisted  in  th«  abstraction  of  doj^ni»tic  Fesnlta. 
Thu«  in  Bnldwiii's  Camm^iitiry  on  the  Pauline  Sputleu,  ^*  MultiplicfJt  rom^ 
rnumfactiones  e  Uxtu  tmuntur."  TLiti  method  Wftl  rapemdcd  by  the  ajuilyiia 
after  the  example  set  by  Calixtus. 

*  R,  Simon  says,  a.  little  too  s<?%^eTidy,  of  Jf^'Innchtlion's  excgt'sis,  **  On  n*j 
voit  qn«  de«  disputeB.  .  .  11  fnnt  lire  beanconp  pour  trouver  qni'hiiie  cIStOBO 
aui   Tpgarde  rnuteur  qu'll  fait    profesdoii  d 'interpreter'*  (if.   Ctitiqvc  •  *  * 
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six  chapters,  and  ended  in  155D  %vith  eighty.  The  Loci  of 
Jiilm  Gerhard  (16 10-1  (322),  which  arereganled  as  the  palmary 
wurk  of  Lutheran  theologj^,  originally  occupied  nine  quarto 
volumes,  and  were  developed  into  twenty  by  later  ^Titers. 
Quenstedt,  "the  bouk-kt*eper  of  Lutheran  orthLHloxy,'  Hiitter, 
the  most  slavish  npholder  of  symbi»lical  trailitioiialism, 
Caloi-iua  (1655-1677),  in  the  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  his 
SpskmUf  Dannhaner  in  his  Hodosophia,  Baier  in  his  Ctytn- 
]7€7idiitm  Thcoloffiar,  ami  hosts  of  other  Avriters,  all  base  their 
labours  on  the  assumption  that  the  scheme  of  salvation  can 
be  set  forth  in  its  minutest  details  with  Aristotelian  dialectics. 
They  started  ^vith  a  belief  falsified  by  the  whole  history  of 
tiie  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  alike,  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  consisttmt  and  symmetrical  system  of  doctrine, 
wlueb  is  complete  and  necessary  and  seli'-evident,  and  can 
be  extracted  from  it  by  ordinary  reasoning. 

3.  As  regards  the  third  great  curse  of  this  period, 
dogmatic  inflexibility,  iinsoftened  by  Cluistian  love,  led 
to  contentiousness,  which  reganled  tritiing  matters  as  im- 
portant, and  too  often  esteemed  the  weightiest  as  triflesv 
The  air  was  full  of  burning  questions  which  have  long 
ago  **  burnt  themselves  out.**  ^  There  was  tlie  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  controversy,  the  Fkcianist  and  Philippist  contro- 
versy, the  Antinomian  controversy,  the  Osiandrian  eonmi- 
vers}',  the  Majorist  controversy,  the  Ubiquitarian  controvei-sy^ 
the  Synergistic  con  trovers}',  tlie  Ad  iaphoristic  controversy,  the 
Crypto-Calvinistic  controversy,  the  Arminian  and  Gromarist 
controversy,  the  Cahxtine  or  Syncretistic  controversy,  the 
Kenotie  controversy,  the  Rathmann  controversy,  the  Pietist 
controversy,  the  Amyraldian  controversy,  the  Karg  controversy, 
the  Huber  controversy,  and  many  more."  In  ttie  French 
Church    there   w^ere    the    discussions   about   Pajonism   and 


*  Dorner,  li  1, 

*  A  lirief  sketch  of  these  contToveniiea  which  so  unprofitably  ooctipied  the 
lost  half  of  the  sixtepntb  cenhiry  U  given  by  Kura,  ITijtt.  of  th^  Christian 
Church,  pp.  112-1*21  (E,  T.).  See  too  HrUiia^lbcirg,  Haerdkitrum  Calal^Hfia 
(Frankfort,  1597-1509),  which  Frank  call*  "D»8  Aj^enal  m.  dieseii  nachro* 
fDrtuatotis'tiben  Stieitigkdteii. '* 
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Jaesenism  and  Quietism ;  in  the  English  Church  about 
Quakerism  and  Semi-Socinianism ;  in  the  Duteh  and  Swiss 
Churches  about  Calvinism  and  Amiiuianism ;  in  the  Lutheran 
Churchijs  about  Mysticism  and  Humauism.^  Many  of  these 
controversies  were  waged  with  a  fierceness  in  proportion  to 
the  entire  doubtful nesa  of  the  question  at  stake.'^  An  age  of 
egoLsm»  of  pirty  spirit— of  what  St.  Paul  calls  iptffeia — must 
ahvays  produce  false  interpretation.  There  never  was  an 
epm^h  in  which  men  wiltc  so  mneh  occupied  in  discovering 
each  other  s  errors,  or  in  which  they  called  each  other  by  so 
many  opprobrious  names.  Deutschmami  of  Halle  (1695) 
charged  the  gentle  and  hnly  Spener  with  264  errors,  and  the 
Wittenberg  Faculty  charged  him  with  283.^  Carpzov  called 
him  a  '' prardla  ecckswr,'*  and  Fecht  all  but  denied  his  salva- 
tion/ Lijscher  in  Dresden  published  an  anti-pietistic  journal  in 
thirty-one  volumes*  The  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1655 
endeavoured  to  cany  a  Cons^nuas  npdUus  Jidci  vere 
Lutheranaiu  which  enumerated  eighty-eight  errors  of  Calixtus 
and  the  Syncretists.  Religion  was  cfust  by  some  evil  spirit 
into  a  paroxysm  of  theological  condemnations.^  John  Arnilt, 
**  the  Fen(51on  of  Lutheranism,"  *  was  accused  by  his  colleague 
Denecke,  and  other  Lutheran  zealots,  of  "  Papistry,  Monkery, 
CaHdoisni,  Pelngianism,  OsiamWanism,  Flacianism,  Schwenk- 
feldianism,  Weigelianism,  Faracelsismt  Alchemy,"  and  other 
enormities  J  Men  were  separatists  (Biopi^ovre^;)  and  Pharisees, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.     They  read  the  Bible  by  the  unnatural 

^  Rtrni,  IL  8 ;  Lange,  GTUndrut»^  p.  3. 

'  AUes  verzerrt  «ich  in  eioe  klefnliche  Poleniik ;  liie  ^nie  thcologfsolje 
Literutor  dient  ihrem  IntM^sse,  iiljerall  ein  lauernder  Verdaclit  der  auf  jede» 
unbtdaihte  Wort  faliiid<?t,  &c.  Frauk,  G€»d^  d,  jirot,  Med,  L  92.  S«e  too 
"\Vitte,  MejnoruK  Th^nhiprum  (1674). 

*  Id  the  Chrislliitherifiche  I'fyritlailung,  Hflpx>ny  Spcner  was  able  to  mj 
tbttt  **thc  attacks  of  hh  fnemies  had  never  given  him  asleeph?^  night" 

*  Fccht,  De  BfuUUudine  Sfortnonim, 

*  ••  tin  dea  cHis  k-s  plus  faiii  de  c«tte  ftcolastiqne,  c*<^tait  de  cbflrchor  et  dt* 
troorer  partoiit  dea  emmre.  Nous  avoos  de  cea  t-iiunitu^itiona  d'errt-ui^  rjui 
rt*inpliBaent  di-s  volymes,  et  Honv^nt  piimii  pes  pretend uea  enreiira condanm^i 
il  J  a  de  tros  honncs  chf>Boa"  (Fienau,  Xtf  Jiidalmtu), 

*  Anthorof  JrahrfJi  ChriHUnthnm. 

^  Kurif,  ii.  lor  ;  ste  WiideDhaliu,  /.  AnuU^  tin  ZeitMd,  1847. 
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glare  of  theological  liatret]*^  They  **  imposed  the  senses  of  men 
uixm  the  words  of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the 
general  words  of  God,  and  ff>rced  them  upon  men's  conseiences 
together  under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation/' 
Flacius  IllyricL'S,  a  passionate  and  def-ermined  controver- 
sialist, became  a  very  tliom  in  the  side  of  Melanchthon,  and,  in 
spite  of  tlie  njcrits  of  his  CiaviSy  his  Cakdopis  kdiitm^  and  his 
share  in  the  Magdeburg  centuries,  we  can  hardly  except  him 
from  the  blame  of  hitter  uncharitableuess.^  Of  another 
theologian  of  this  epoch — Osiander—Tholuck  says  "  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  form 
rather  of  a  raven  than  of  a  dove ;  "  and  of  another — Myslenta— 
that  he  was  "a  volcano  constantly  vomiting  tire  and  mud."  Both 
remarks  are  applicable  to  Abraham  Calov  (t  1686),  m  whose 
person  the  seventeenth  century  produced  a  man  of  stupendous 
diligence  and  wide  learnings  hut  the  very  type  of  a  bitter 
dogmatist.  He  is  siikl  to  have  daily  uttered  the  perverse 
prayer,  Imple  me,  Detts^  odio  hacrciiromm.  Alas  1  the  bale- 
fires of  religious  animosity  need  not  to  be  fanned  into  fiercer 
flame  by  the  pure  breath  of  prayer.  If  the  story  be  true, 
the  spirit  of  hatred  was  granted  him  by  way  of  punish- 
ment,  and  the  hatred  was  often  poured  out  upon  men  ten 
times  less  heretical  than  himself.  He  was  a  born  heresy- 
hunter,  one  of  those  other  people's  bishops  (aWorpio^wlafco'rroc) 
who  think  it  their  special  mission  to  take  in  charge  the 
orthodoxy  of  all  their  fellow  men.  He  llew  to  the  attack  of 
everybody  who  diflered  from  bis  own  coofessional  standard, 
Luther  was  his  "  Megalandcr '*  and  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols his  standard  of  infaUibility.  He  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  controversial  pamphlets.  The  very  titles  of  his 
books,  Matacologia  papistka,  8ocinianmn%&  proflifjatv^^  Theses 
de  LahadmiWj  AiUi-Boehmius^  JJums&io  coiUroverdantm,  are 

*  See  n  disgrnccful  scene  deii<'ril>eil  iit  ScliliiMi*ll>erg*s  examination  for  bis 
M.A.  degree,  which  ended  in  the  sentencf)  **  Kujic  mnaih0m»  prQnuiiliamm§ 
ac  U  tamqitam  diatfoli  vimtm  organum  tctis pe^iorilnig  taeHoramwr, '*  GutttllAlllif 
AnnaL  it  Unirerftitdt  zu  IFiffenfterg,  i.  153-1  f»f>. 

^  The  judgment  pronauncvdon  htm  bj  Cftmerarine  ( Vik  MeUmehik,  dxizii.) 
IB  very  geveftt.  Sue  too  Planck,  FroL  IdhrbegTi^,  and  M«itlaiid*a  Jj^tan  Co 
King. 
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menacing  with  antagonism.  His  SyMcma,  in  twelve  quarto 
volumes,  is  **a  ponderous  engine  of  war  against  Calixtus/' 
His  Bihlm  illuMraia^  in  four  volumes  (1672),  turned  the 
sacred  book  into  a  heap  of  controversial  missiles  against 
Grotius,  and  its  very  title  was  a  challenge.^  This  fury  for 
polemics  is  the  invariable  result  uf  a  dead  and  formal  tbeology. 
It  defends  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  und 
turns  the  words  of  Eternal  Life  into  an  excuse  for  eternal 
litigation.  During  tliis  prevalence  of  sectarian  contentious- 
ness, the  Universities  of  North  Germany  showed  few  signs 
of  vitality  and  none  of  progress.^  The  Gospel  of  Peace 
became  in  such  hands  a  war  of  words.  Dogmas  were 
orthtxlox,  but  spirituality  was  extinguished.  Theology  was 
triumphant,  but  love  was  quenched/*  Science  was  reduced 
t^  impotence.  The  **  Analogy  of  Faith/*  and  the  '*  Analogy 
of  Scripture;"  w^ere  made  the  pretext  for  regarding  the  Bible 
as  a  sort  of  quartz-bed,  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  occasional 
gold  of  a  proof-text  Those  passages  w^ere  ehieity  dwelt 
uix>n  which  could  be  most  usefully  applied  or  misapplied 
for  controversial  purposes.  The  Creeds  were  demonstrated, 
the  Christ  was  forgotten.*  Sometimes  the  theologic  system 
is  deduced  from  the  whole  Old  Testament,  sometimes  by 
strange  perversions  it  was  read  in  its  entirety  between  the 


*  **Bibl%a  IlhtHtrata,  in  qjiibu$  Grotianag  dcpratalitmes  d  ^€v9*fififfvtlaijuM4f 
0zamiiM  sistuTUur  H  exphdutUur."  Calovs  hatred  for  Grotiuft,  whom  he 
coaiid«r>  to  be  **n%dliii>8  nligionia"  Knd  **  delator  Jitdaeis,**  amoixTtied  to 
fimAtioIsm,  It  sometirnffi  makes  him  almost  witty,  a8  when  he  accuses 
Grotins  of  ira plying  tiirit  the  CtRiubim  wore  **aiiiiuofi  bituvUnis  ^enwtl" 
HiB  own  comrnentfiry  is  a  pt^rft^ct  hot  Ik- d  of  violent  errors ,  on  which  nc  itiaiaU 
m  the  only  orthodoxy.  H©  often  Jenves  importjmt  passages  unexplnined,  hat 
never  omila  an  opportunity  of  attacking  •'bereticB."  But  Grotiiis  ia  stiU 
valued  and  Caiov  is  forgotten.  Exegesis  which  is  mainly  controversial  stands 
self-condt^nined. 

*  MuUiiiger,  ii.  lOtJ  ;  Dbllinger,  />i>  Unirernidten  *mist  ufid  jeM  (1871). 

■  '*  Was  auch  als  Wahreit  oder  Fabel 
In  tausend  Biichcm  dir  erschcint, 
Dos  Allca  iflt  ein  Thiirm  ru  naht^l 
Wenn  cs  die  liebe  nicht  verviut/*^GoFrnR»  Xenim, 

*  *'  The  Bihle  is  not  a  collection  of  apliorianis  designed  to  serve  an  proof- 
text*  for  Dogmatics.  Thi'  anxiety  of  dnpna  to  rjqote  Biblical  proofg  may 
easily  betmy  theologians  into  un  atoiniatic  mode  of  proredure  which  teara 
paitsages  ant  of  thr.  context  and  makes  them  iaolatcd  gronps  for  laolated 
theses  **  (J,  Miillcr  in  llerzog,  t.v,  Do^malica\, 
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lilies  of  some  single  book.  The  excesses  of  tliis  view  a~ 
almost  inconceivable.  Id  Calov,  Quenstedt,  Hollaz,  and  even 
ill  Gerhard,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  mainly 
ao  inward  asatiraiice  that  their  |>rivate  opinions  about  Holy 
Scripture  are  irrefragably  true*^  In  Wernsdorf  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  degrailed  into  a  recalling  to  memory  of  the  texts 
which  prove  our  judgment  about  doctrines;  and  our  judg- 
ment must  itself  be  based  on  the  fact  that  we  hold  true 
doctrine !  Scripture  w^as  declared  to  be  not  *'  an  inanimate 
instrument,"  but  a  sort  of  oracular  teraph,  a  self-efficacions 
organism,  which  liad  the  inherent  power  of  emanating  true 
theology.'-  This  mechanical  infallibility  w^as  so  fiu  attributed 
to  the  symbolic  books  that  Calovius  and  his  followers  speak 
of  them  also  as  possessing  a  normative  power  and  a  mediate 
inspiration.  The  bad  rule,  Coii^cqtiaiiiae  arqnipolhtU  rcvehdi^, 
was  everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  endeavour  to  establish 
unnatural  empkast'S  destroyed  the  bases  of  true  interpretation. 
Controversy  tried  (so  to  speak)  to  imderUne  every  word  from 
which  an  argument  could  be  extracted*^  Men  were  harassed 
by  dubious  texts  *' blown  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
opening  of  opposite  window^s.'*  Thus  did  tbc  dogmatists  set 
up  their  idols  in  their  ht^art,  and  put  the  stumbling-block  of 
their  opinionativeness  before  their  face. 

4.  Two  controversies  w^hich  wasted  the  energies  and  evoked 
the  mutual  anathemas  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  grave  is  the  misuse  of 
Scripture  when  it  is  applicfl  to  t!ie  polemic  elaboration  of 
minute  and  sectarian  dogma. 

i.  One  is  the  dispute*  or  rather  the  series  of  disputes, 
which  arose  out  of  Calvinism,  The  Chiu'ch  has  long  since 
showTi   a   practical  determination  to  cease  prying  into   the 

'  Dnmer,  ii.  123-127,  who  qnotes  OtTlinrd,  Loci,  pt.  iL  ff  20,  36»  4i  ; 
Quctistedt,  pt  i  p.  97,  iii.  560  ;  Hollatiiis,  i  136,  &c. 

^  Dornun  ii  132-Ul, 

*  For  instanrft,  Eambacli  says,  **  Mrnito  vocilnia  fanta  gi^iificationU  Sijn- 
plitudo,  tantumque  pomlns  j^ssignatiir,  (pmiitum  per  rti  suiislnitao  luttiimm 
RUstiiiLvn?  posanut;'  and  Pfeiffer  atill  more  precisely,  **  Tanta  aiiUbtt  vod 
tributmdaeatefnpkasis  quanta  potest'*  (8<;e  Ztkikler^  Ilkiidk  d,  ThcQt  Wim^ 
xchdifUn^  p.  658). 
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councils  of  God,  and  has  remained  content  with  the  double 
certainty  on  the  one  hand  of  God's  love,  on  the  other  of  man's 
freedom.  She  rightly  refuses  to  follow  the  example  of  Milton's 
fallen  angels  who  reasoned  high 

"  Of  provi«leiicc%  foreknowledge*  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fat«,  free  will,  forektPiwktlge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loet/* 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  wasi  otherwise.  Men  sincerely 
imagined  that  they  could  find  certain  warrant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  decide  not  only  that  God  had  passed  upon  millions  of 
miserable  men  a  **  horrible  decree  "  of  eternal  and  inevitable 
reprobation,  but  also  wlietber  He  had  passed  that  decree 
upon  man  after  he  had  fallen  or  before.  Such  was  the  con- 
troversy of  the  Sublapsarians  with  the  Suprala{>sarians. 
Could  there  be  a  stronn;er  indication  that  nothing  is  too 
sacred  for  the  dogmatic  passion  to  touch,  too  difficidt  for  it 
to  attempt  t«  resolve  ?  Couhl  there  be  a  more  instructive 
proof  of  the  folly  of  att-empting  to  fly  up  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Deity  on  the  waxen  wings  of  the  understanding  I 

ii.  Yet  dogmatism  intnided  with  bold  step  and  unabashed 
fi>rehead  into  matters  yet  more  inscrutably  my.sterk»us. 
Every  Christian  must  deplore  the  bitter  and  interminable 
disputes  about  the  double  nature  of  Christ — disputes  into 
which  the  New  Testament  never  enters,  because  it  was  only 
the  mission  of  tlie  Ap(^stles  and  EvangeUsts  to  reveal  what 
was  necessary  for  man's  dehvemnce,  and  within  the  reach  of 
his  finite  comprehension.  The  Church  fur  300  years  remained 
content  with  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  was  both  Divine  and  Human,  at  once  God  and  Man. 
When  the  Arian,  ApoUinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian 
heresies  arose,  she  was  content,  after  fierce  dispu tings  and 
many  evil  surmises,  with  the  four  words  of  definition  which 
ahe  had  accepted  at  four  great  oecumenical  Councils — 
akri6m^t  reXm?,  aZiatperm^t  ^^^^(yTm^ — ^that  Christ  wag 
truly  God,  perfectly  Man,  indivisibly  God-Man,  and  distinctly 
God  and  Man.  The  refining  and  speculating  genius  of 
Greek  theolodans  had  ventured  further  to  define  the  relation 
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of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  by  the  woril  irepix^iprifji^,  whipr 
was  tmnslated  into  Latin  by  cireuminscsdo,  and  was  treated 
of  by  the  Schoolmen  as  the  coinmunicaiio  idkfmdum}  Luther 
in  his  early  days  was  not  fond  of  these  scholastic  terms.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  only  Ilomomtsion  but  even  Trinitas  are 
post-scriptural  expressions/"^  In  his  catechism  he  speaks  of 
the  Trinity  "  oeconomieally  *'  as  corresponding  to  creation, 
redemption  and  sanctiHcation.  He  said  emplmtically  "  the 
sinipbinty  of  Scripture  is  %o  be  observed, nor  let  men  presuuie 
to  speak  more  clearly  or  more  simply  than  God  Himself  has  J 
s|M>ken/*  So,  in  Melanelithon's  early  editions  of  the  Lacir 
there  was  no  attempt  at  Theosophy.  It  is  only  in  later 
editions  that  he  tries  to  achieve  a  speculative  construction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  as  the  eternal  necessarv^  process 
of  the  divine  self- consciousness,  in  which  God,  Whose  thonghti« 
are  renlities,  eternally  sets  Himself  over  against  Himself,  but 
also  again  unites  with  Himself"  Luther,  too,  was  led  to 
8|>eculate,  in  a  manner  closely  bordering  upon  Gnosticism^ 
about  the  Divinity  concealing  or  withholding  itself  in  Christ's 
Passion.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  developments  of  the 
later  Protest.ant  scholastics.  In  Chemnitz  and  Calov  not  even 
the  cmnrnvnimfio  idwmaium  is  enough.  It  bec<tmes  some- 
thing threefold — the  gcmt^  iditmiaticimi,  genus  ajmtekmnuticurn, 
and  gnim  avx^^artKoif  or  7nafiStati^im.  ^  As  though  **  a  sort 
of  a  soraetldng "  by  way  of  meaning  could  in  any  way  be 
attached  to  such  aerial  and  wholly  unscriptural  speculations ! 
Yet  even  on  this  suTyect  aiose  fiirions  quarrels  between 
Mentzer  and  the  theologians  of  Marburg  and  Giessen  on  the 
one  side,  and  Osiander  and  those  of  Tubingen  on  the  other; — 
the  former  nniintaining  tliat  Christ's  incarnation  was  a  #fefiu<r(? 
or  emptying  of  onniiputence  and  omnipresence,  and  the  lattt*r 
that  it  was  only  a  Kpiifrti!  or  concealment.  Thus  was  it  assumed 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  Christianity,  wdth  all  its  aspirations. 

*  Form,  Conrontim  (15S0).     Thi;  fAvoiirito  Post -Ri  formation  illiwtration  of 
the  irffiixmrrjfTtj  is  tbt-'  Ijiimiii^  bu*.h  (see  Calov,  tid  loc.). 

'    U\rki\  xi.  1547,  xiii.  2031.    Tpiks  is  first  fmunl  in  The^pliihis  of  Antiocb, 
Trinilas  in  TerUillian,  'O^oovawv  was  originally  borrowed  from  Neo-riatoniutt 

•  CaloTius,  Sy/fk-ma^  636  ;  Form.  Cone,  sol.  2^  decl.  viii   3d  ;  Donrnr,  ti. 
148  ;  Baur,  DreUinigkeU,  Ui,  pt.  L  c  8* 
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and  spiritual  iiisiglit  into  things  which  surpass  man's  under- 
standing and  elude  the  feeble  powers  of  mati*s  expression,  but 
even  the  most  j^eeret  things  of  God,  and  wliat  took  place,  t^ 
use  the  bad  phrase  of  some  theologians,  "  in  the  innermost 
council -<jhainbers  of  the  Trinity/*  could  be  stated  like  a 
geometrical  proposition^  labelled  with  tlieo logical  technicahties, 
and  enforced  in  the  belief  of  others  with  abuse  and  violence  I 


*  Vain  wi&dom  all  and  false  pbilosophy  ! 


It 


an  idle  attempt  to  know  Christ  by  subtle  definitions, 
whereas  He  is  only  to  be  known  by  sympathy,  by  spiritual 
feeling,  by  spiritual  responsi%^eness,  by  mystic  union.  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  St.  Paul,  had  he  read  or  heard  such 
speculations,  would  have  exclaimed,  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  tbat  is  towards  Christ 
Jesus  ?  ^ 

5.  The  Trpmrop  ^eiJSo?  of  the  whole  unprofitable  develop- 
ment was — once  again — Biblical  SupernaturaUsm ;  an  irre- 
verent identification  uf  '*  inspiration  "  with  "  verbal  dictation." 
WTioevor  was  the  first  dogmatist  to  make  the  terms  "the 
Bible  "  and  '*  the  Word  of  God  "  synonymous,  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  r»f  religion  an  immense  disser\ice.  The 
phrase  in  that  sense  has  no  shadow  of  Scriptural  autliority. 
It  occurs  from  three  to  four  hundred  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  about  a  hundred  times  in  the  New ;  and  in 
not  one  of  all  those  instances  is  it  applied  to  the  Scriptures.* 
Archbishop  Agt)bard  of  Lyons  even  in  the  ninth  century  had 
'argued  against  the  absurdity  of  reducing  the  Prophets  to  a 
level  no  higher  than  that  of  the  dumb  ass.'*  The  formula 
of  the  Reformation  m  its  best  days,  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  not  "  Scriptura  est  Verbum  Dei,**  but 
•'Scriptura  covipkciiiur  Verbum  Dei.*'  *  Had  inspiration  been 

»  See  2  Con  3tL  3  ;  Gal  i.  6. 

^  Sep  Bishop  Thii  Iwalf,  Charges,  \.  71. 

^  '•  ijuodsi  ita  aeotitia  quftitta  absurditjis  stquatnr  quis  (liniimeTiire  poferit  I 
*  ,  ♦  Bcatnt  er/To  nt  aiciit  iiiiiiisTorio  an^plico  vox  artioulatu  formuta  est  in  ore 
osiQac!  ita  dicatis  frirTiiari  in  on*  propliefaruTii  "  (A^oluird). 

*  See  Art.  vi.,  "  Ho]y  Scripture  rjjrt//7?7i^M  uH  lljings  necessary  to  9,iivatioii.^' 
And  in  tht  servii'es  lor  the  oiderijif;  of  I'rieats  mid  Bishops,  '*  Are  you  per- 
suflded  that  the  Holy  Seriptureii  coiUain  BufBciontly  all  doctrine  re^^uirfa  of 
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capable  of  definition  aj3  a  supernatural  verbal  dictation 
which  secured  infallibility  to  the  inspired  writers,  nothing 
would  have  been  €tasier  than  so  to  define  it.  The  Church 
has  never  laid  down  any  such  definition  of  it,  or  indeed  any 
theory  or  definition  of  it  whatever. 

The  meaning  of  Inspiration,  as  indicated  by  all  the  greatest 
writers  of  theology,  and  by  the  decisive  usage  of  our  own 
Church,^  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  TheajrneuMia  for  the 
sacre<l  writers,  and  still  less  fur  every  word  which  they 
uttered  or  recordcnl  It  meant  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Gixl  revexiling  Himself  in  everj^  great  thought  and 
utterance  of  the  soul  of  man ;  given  in  the  bestow^al  of  "  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift." 

6,  It  is  eaay  to  see  how  the  doctrine  arose.  Papal  infallibility 
had   been   set   aside.     In    the   perplexity   of  opinions   men 
yearned  to  substitute  some  objective  authority  in  the  place  | 
of  it,  and  so  to  acquire,  or  to  imagine  that  there  could  exist, 
respecting  every  conceivable  detail  of  theological  speculation^  a 
certitude   which,   as    regards   such    details,    is   nothing   but 
an  idle  dream.    The  Eeformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  having  | 
gained— often  by  heroic  struggles  and  through  seas  of  blood 
— the   undisturbed  possession,  not  only  of  certain  Christian  i 
verities,  but  also  each  of  its  own  special  theories  \  and,  being  | 
compelled    to    maintain    this    heritage    of    opinion    against 
Anabaptists,   against   Socinians,  against   Romanists,  wanted 
something  to  which  they  could  api>eal  as  a  decisive  oracle.*  j 

necesBity  for  etem&l  salv-jvtion?"  And  agtkin  in  the  Homilies,  '*  Uoto  %  I 
Christian  man  there  can  be  nothing  mon*  necessary  tlmn  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
Holy  Scriptnro,  fnrasmncli  as  in  it  is  cotU^iiwd  God's  tnn?  1»Vord/* 

'  The  word  **  Inspiration  "  oocnrs  five  or  six  times  iu  the  Prnv«r-book  And 
Homilies  of  the  orciinury  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  anj  wholly  ftpart  fix>iii 
iDfallibility. 

'  They  rejected  the  three  principles  insisted  on  (later)  by  the  CouncO  flf 
Trent,  naniely  [1)  the  authority  of  Ecclesiastical  tindition  ;  (2)  the  canon  «Sid 
Riithority  of  the  Vulgate  ;  (3)  the  necessity  of  conforming  interpretation  to 
Church  authority  and  the  unanimows  consent  of  the  Fathers.  They  eaid 
that  tradition  was  invalid  ;  that  the  Vulgate  in  full  of  errors  and  its  canon 
untenahle  ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  consent  of  the  Fathers  nor 
would  it  he  decisiye  if  there  were  (see  Hohert^on  Smith,  The  Old  TtH,  in  liu^ 
Jewish  Chtirch).  On  the  other  hand,  they  cxtra\Tignntly  and  unscriptar»ny 
exaggerate  the  affecliojus  Scripiitrm,  on  which  see  Qnenstedt,  Thtoh  i.  59» 
They  are  (1)  divina  auUoritas;  {2)  per/edio ;  (3)  per^icuitn,^  :  U) 
inierprckmdi/^ciUtas, 
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They  made  the  Holy  Scriptures  such  an  oracle,  but  they 

made  the  oracle  answer  them  according  to  their  own  idols. 
They  substituted  for  its  interpretation  their  own  rea<ly-made 
theology.  They  assumed  that  the  Bible  formed  a  homogeneous, 
self-interpreting,  and  verbally  dictated  whole,  and  that  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  by  dialectics  and  compacted  into 
a  technical  s}r3tem  were  as  certain  and  as  sacred  as  itself.^ 
In  this  way  a  difference  of  exegetica!  opinion  became,  not 
only  an  intellectual  eiTor,  but  a  civil  crime.  Step  by  step 
we  mark  the  full  imf>osition  of  this  dogma.  It  was  not 
iteelf  discussed.  There  was  no  attempt  to  place  it  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  was  an  d  priori  iissumption  which  was 
pushed  into  the  utmost  extreme  of  vuireasonable  fanaticism,- 
and  which  directly  contradicted  the  principle  of  the  Apostle 
that  "  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things  and  he  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man."  ^  It  was  basedt  not  on  exact  principles, 
but  ou  vague  assertions  which  floated  in  the  air.  The  great 
ReformerSj  as  we  have  seen,  never  attempted  to  bind  them- 
selves by  the  only  possible  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine. 
They  used  current  phrases,  but  practically  they  left  them- 
selves a  wide  liberty  to  criticise  not  only  the  separate  utter- 


'  R-imbacli's  Jnatitiitmnes  Berfncti,  Sa^^a/'^  ]723,  ia  a  learned  book,  and 
characteristic  of  the  epoch  in  its  attacks  on  GroHiis  and  Anuinian  exegesu  ; 
its  irrelevaniea  aud  dign^saions  ;  its  acholastic  formaliBm  ;  and  the  supcratilioi) 
with  which  it  claimB  an  inward  enlighteninent  apart  from  other  gifts  in  mere 
matters  of  interpretation  (see  Klaoseni  pp.  272-276).  All  these  theologiana 
tet  np  thoir  porsonal  impreaaionB  as  the  common  measure  of  truth,  nnd  so 
made  them  an  instniment  of  aggre&sion  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  See 
Bishop  Thirlwnll'a  Chargfa^  \.  274. 

'  Gerhard  makes  no  ditference  lietweeii  Revelation  and  the  record  of  it,  and 

Hollaz,  arguing  throughout  on   the  rale  that  **  Whatever  Scripture  teache§  ia 

infallibl)^  certain/'  transfers  the  same  iiifaliible  certainty  to  all  his  own  eon- 

elusiouii.     The  dogma  waa  more  and  more  strongly  asserted  but  never  proTed. 

[  Quenfi ted t  borrows  th(^  bad  pbrase,  **  S'aipfiirac  aud<fritaa  est  tanfa^  qfiania 

fJMi,**  B.nd  isays,  **  Jinmcte  cottcfwiimus  omncm  et  totxim    Seripturam  Sncram 

tmUld  <yW  vd  mintmd  parte    ex^^ptdt    tiasc    Btori/tvar^y  **    {Systrrn    TheoL 

L  dD).     So  too  Hollax,  Liinge,  Calov,  Carpzov.  Baier,  Boxtorf,  ^c.     And 

jet  thr^y  practically  abrogated  not  a  few  '*  God  saids,"  beginning  with  the 

decree  of  the   First  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  fl),  to  say  nothing  of 

L  the  whole  Levi ti€  Law.     It  is  Christian  practice  merely  which  has  drawn  a 

■'diatiiictioii  between  the  ITnivcrsal  and  the  Faitial,  the  Temporary  and  the 

Permanf^nt. 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  15.  Com,  k  I>apide  draws  from  thiii  verso  tho  conclusion  that 
**the  spiritual  man"  will  have  recourse  to  the  better  jydgment  of  **  the 
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ances  of  individual  writ/eis,  but  even  the  very  composition  i 
the  canon.  They  preferred  t-o  be  inconsequent  rather  tba 
to  be  fettered,  and  gave  to  Faith  an  authority  co-ordinate  wit 
that  of  Scriptnre.  But  their  successors  regarded  Faith 
the  exclvMve  product  of  Scripture,  and  dependent  for  it 
authority  on  Scriptnre  only.^  They  turned  the  inspiratioii| 
dogma  into  **  an  iron  formula,  a  painful  juridical  fetter  of  < 
science  to  be  imposed  on  Christians  to  the  detriment  of  fresli 
religious  life  and  the  destrnction  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  Bible/'  ^  And  thus  they  directly  impaired  the  autliority 
of  Scripture.  For  ^*  as  incredible  praises  given  to  znenjl 
says  Hooker,^  "  do  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  tl 
deserved  commendation,  so  we  must  likewise  take 
heed  lest  by  attributing  to  Scriptnre  more  than  it  can  hav 
the  incredibility  of  that  do  cause  even  those  things  which 
hath  abundantly  to  be  less  reverently  esteemed  !  '*  "  It  is;^ 
Bays  Richard  Baxter,  **  the  DeviFs  last  method  to  undo  by 
over-doing,  and  so  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
0  ver-  magn  ify  i  ng , " 

Rathmann  of  Liibeck  (1612—1628)  tried  to  make 
stiind  against  these  en*ors.  He  arguoil  that  to  restrict 
real  communication  with  Gud  to  a  study  of  the  Scripts 
W  conjinc  to  them  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
endow  them  with  the  living  powers  of  the  Deity  was  %o  di 
honour  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  antl  to  put  fellowslij 
with  an  impersonal  thing  in  the  place  of  fellowship  with  o 
living  Saviour.  He  called  the  Scriptures  "  a  paMirc  indrurtient , 
the  light  of  an  ohjrd,  iTisirtiinentnl^  hutoriral,^*  But  his  truer 
\4ews  were  indignantly  rejected.  The  thenlogical  facnltit:? 
of  six  universities/  ascribing  to  Scriptnre  an  inherent  efficacy 
for  salvation,  condemned  him  as  a  Calvinist,  as  a  despiser 

*  Tbt*  conimentators  of  the  Refonni?d  01ntrch*;s  (Calvin,  Bexa,  Zwing 
Bucer,  Mercer,  &c.),  were  more  indt'iM-ndpiitly  cxpgeti<"4il  than  the  Luther 
comineiitntors  (Museiilusj  Chytrfleus,  Breiitius,  Bugpiihegviij  BuUinger,  k^ 
who  proved  Luthernn  dojnniitics  l»v  digreasiona  (see  G(>be1,  />w*  Eel,  Ei^ 
thUmlichkeit  d.  Pu-f.  undLulh.  Xirch^,  Bonn,  1837  ;  Tholuek,  Fcrtn.  Sekrif 
ii.  330). 

'  Hagenbach*  JliM.  of  Bdf.  i  ICl, 
'  Bccl  Pol  bk.  ii.  c.  8,  §  1, 

*  Wittenberg,  Kunigsbcrg,  Ilelmsladt^  Dantfig^  Jena,  Ldpzig. 
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the  external  word,  as  a  syoipatliiser  with  Schwenckfeld  and 
with  m^^stic  fanatieisru.  In  their  system  the  sole  work  of  the 
Holy   Ghost  is  to   give   us  assurance   that  the  doctrines  of 

[Scripture  are  true.  Chemnitz  seems  to  deny  the  possihiUty 
of  faith  in  Christ  unless  it  be  precede*!  by  faitli  in  tlie  whole 
of  Scripture  as  undouhted  truth.  We  soon  anive  at  such 
superstitious  phrases  as  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  are 
*'  amanuenses  of  Godj  hands  of  Christy  Scribes  and  nofarirs  of 
th€  Huly  SpirU  ; "  ^  not  even  instrumental  authors,  but  only 
"  litnng  and  umiing  pf7isy  ^  IToly  Scripture  is  described,  not 
as  the  Ttconl  of  revelation  but  as  revelation  itself.  Christianity, 
which  existed  so  many  years  before  a  single  Gospel  or 
Epistle  htid  been  written,  was  robbed  of  its  power.  In 
defiance  of  every  historic  fact  the  inspiration  of  the  Ajx>stles 
was  regarded  as  the  annihilation  of  their  proper  individuality. 
This  sort  of  tlogmatism  beeauit^  more  and  more  penaicious. 
God's  presence  and  providence  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  practically  ignored.  The  Bible  wa.s  spoken  of  as  "  a 
divine  etflucnce/'  *' a  part  of  God."     Nitzsche  even  seriously 

[  discussed  whether  Holy  Scripture  conld  be  called  a  creature, 
and  decided  that  it  could  not.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  treated  as  one  book,  of  which  all  the  words  and 
every  word  were  immediately  dictated.^  The  view  fell  far 
below  that  of  the  wiser  Rabbis,  who  at  least  distinguished 
between  different  grades  of  inspiration.  It  was  a  revival 
of  the  worst  foitii  of  that  Taltnudic  <f>\vapia  koI  fiaTaioTt}^,^ 
which  said  that  Jehovah  had  dictated  every  letter  of  the  Torah 
from  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  down  to  **  Tinmath  was  the 
concubine  of  Ehphaz."  Men  like  Maimonides.  Abarbanel, 
Qimchi,  had  long  seen  tliat  such  inventions  can  only  be 
maintaine*!  by  degriiding  casuistry, 

*  So  Gerhard.  Queimtedt  says,  "Scriptum  e«t  infalUbilifi  vcritatis  fnnis, 
omniBqne  erroiis  Bxprs,  onmia  et singula  sunt  verissimA  .  .  .  sive  dogmatics, 
81  ve  moral ia,  give  bisloricu,  &c." 

*  **  Calami  is'piritiM  nacri didmUis.**  Gregory  the  Great  Bf^ms  to  have  b<een 
the  first  to  ^ive  curruncy  to  this  had  phraw.  80  Calovius,  Syskvm,  i.  cap.  4, 
ii,  cap.  I ,  nnd  jNisifim.  Coin  jm re  Hoi  I az,  £iw»ri.  Tfuol.  p.  73;  Calov,  Syntetn, 
I  504  ;  Qiif listed t,  Tfmd,  thdacL  i.  55.  Ditfercncea  of  style,  &c.,  were 
•^accoiriinnmiations  '*  of  the  Spirit  (id.  i»  76), 

*  Holla;!.  *  Gregciry  of  Kyssa. 
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And  thus  the  old  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  Lutherl 
had   so   decidedly  rejected,  was  brought    back.     Even    the] 
impim  Qrthodoxus  was  supposed  to  be  illuminated  ex  apere^ 
operaio  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,^     Questions  about 
genuineness  and  integrity  were  held  to  be  irrelevant  because,, 
according  to  Calov,  the  Church  had  decided,  or,  according  to  J 
Quenstedt,  because   each   book   suflSciently  proves  its   own] 
canonicity.'   *'  To  correct  even  acknowlcdt^ed  errors  in  Luther's] 
translation  was  regarded  as  '  dangerous ; '  nay,  the  very  typo- 
graphical errors  of  his  editions  were  to  be  left  intact — a  sure! 
sign  of  what  kind  of  faith  was  being  set  up."  *     Although 
Jerome  had  so  freely  pointed  out  the  tilicisms  of  St.   Paul^ 
Quenstedt,  HoUaz,  Calov,  and  the  Wittenberg  faculty  in  1638 
decreed  that  to  speJik  of  barbarisms  and  soloecisms  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  a  llasphf^iif  against  j 
the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost.*! 
Orthodox  purists  thought  that  the  very  doctrine  of  inspiration 
was  imperilled  unleSvS  the  inspiration  was  conveyed  in  perfect  J 
Greek.    Hebraisms  were  only  the  desire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tal 
assimilate  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament   to  that  of  the 
New.    Hellenistic  Greek,  according  to  Pfeiffer,  is  simply  Holy  J 
Greek — a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  God.^      The  Formula 
Consen^its  Meiveticu  (drawn  up  in  1675  by  F.  Heidegger  and 

I  Donier  (ii.  134),  to  whom  I  am  ber«  chi&fiy  iad«l)t«d,  refem  to  Tholuck, 
iJcM  Kirehl  Lehejiy  t  65, 

*  Protests  againut  this  confuaion  came  speciallv  from  the  mystlca.  ••  The 
pxtemal  worn  is  the  human  voice ^  in  which  there  is  included  no  diTin« 
virtue  '*  (Schwenkciiifcld,  JE/i..  79),  **  If  tbou  s&yest  amonj;  the  inerperienpr4J 
that  the  letter  is  God's  wurd,  thou  art  ...  a  demver**  [Weigel,  Poshll^,  L)»  | 
But  na  far  back  as  the  eichtb  century  the  eminently  orthcdox  Father^  St»  I 
John  of  Damascus,  hail  said,  **  We  apply  not  to  the  written  word  of  ScripturaJ 
the  tkk  due  to  the  incannito  Word  of  Ood<''  Heaays  that  when  the  Scnp^uxiMl 
arc  called  Koyia  BfoS,  the  phrase  \s  only  fignmtive.  DispHt.  ChfiMtiami 
SaTo&mi  (see  Lupton,  *S'(.  John  of  Ikanase,  p*  96). 

'  Thus  Luther^uuder  Ms  current  title  of  MegaUnder— wa«  ereetdd  into 
A  sort  of  Pope,  while  the  Lntheraiui  were  diverging  most  widely  from  th«  ^ 
spirit  of  his  writings. 

*  Qnenatedt  censures  Bera  for  not  havinpr  held  this  view  (Syskm.  L  84)» 
'  Pfeiffer,  Hermtrueulim  Saarit  c.  8  ;  DuMa  Ff^mta,  pp.  457,   »f.     The] 

same  views  were  maintained  by  W^alther  [Harmon,  Bii^Hm],  Buxtorf  (Aniit 
erUiea)^   Wasmuth  {Vindwifte\  Cakv,  Jtc,   (»ec  Meyer.  Ge^h.  d.  Schrifttrki^^ 
ill  295),  and  by  8nmuel  (lark  in  hia  jyiv^ine  Auih&Hfy  of  th^  Holy  Serijptmm^ \ 
1699  ;  and  John  Owen.    They  were  rejected  by  Usaher,  Voss,  Hody,  CaMt^xm^ 
GrotiuBi  Bellarmiite,  Cledcni,  k^ 
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Tarretin  ^)  laid  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the 
very  vowel  points  and  accents  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  divinely 
inspired.^  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  seriously  maintained,  had 
altogether  abdicat€^I  His  agency  to  tlie  written  word.^  Such 
were  the  prevalent  views  of  the  cnrrent  opinion  which  called 
itself  "  orthodox "  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany, 
both  among  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  We 
can  now  scarcely  repeat  such  statements  without  an  ap>Iog}^  for 
irreverence.  And  yet  for  the  correctness  of  these  serious  mis- 
apphcations  appeal  was  made  to  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — an  appeal  which  often  sounds  "  like  a  horrible 
ii*ony/'  *  Even  among  the  Romanists — as  was  proved  by  the 
able  and  learned  works  of  Richard  Simon*  of  Calmet 
even  of  Bellarmine — freer  views  had  begun  to  prevail — views 
less  burdensome  to  the  consciences  of  men,  less  dishonouring 
to  the  majesty  of  Qo<i.^  Thus  did  the  Post-Reformation 
Theologians  repeat  the  old  error  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
They  were  not  faithful  enoogli  to  beUeve  that  the  Divine 
Revelation  could  stand  without  the  dense  hedge  of  human 
dogmas  which  they  erected  in  its  defence.  They  idolised  the 
record  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  miss  its  essential 
meaning.  They  strangled  all  spiritual  Life,  or  at  any  rate 
impeded  all  spiritual  growth,  by  the  tight- wound  swaddhng- 
bfiuds  of  polemic  orthodoxy.  They  tumeil  Christianity  into 
a  theology  and  forgot  that  it  was  a  life.  They  wrote  folios 
full  of  theological  liatred  about  probleuis  as  to  which  Christ 

'  KuTz,  u,  264. 

*  Bleek,  Einltit.  126.  C'aloTiuH,  who  has  the  melancholy  honour  of  Imviug 
mndo  most  dogBiatic  atAtefiient«  of  this  epoch  in  their  moat  absurd  aoa 
oitjectionable  form,  aaid  ^'It  la  impioua  and  pro  lane  atidacity  ti»  changia  a 
aingle  point  in  the  Word  of  God,  acta  to  aabstitnte  a  smonth  breathing  for  a 
rongh  or  a  roTigh  for  a  smooth," 

*  Afi,  forinataDC*,  in  Seb.  Srhmidt'B  Colleffium  Biblicum  Frius  {V.  T.)  ei 
PflsterMw(N.  T.y,  1670. 

*  Beuis,  Geseh.  d.  Eeil  ScI^r^Un,  ii,  265, 

>  We  may  be  thankful  for  the  ^nlf  of  difference  between  the  trtitiiftil 
moderation  of  our  VI  tb  Article,  ^*  Holy  SciiptUfe  eoniaimdh  all  things  necfs- 
aary  to  salvation,"  and  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  Fonn.  Consensus  EtU 
mtiea^  "Hebracus  codex  turn  quoad  oonsonaa,  ttim  quoad  vocalia^  siTO 
ptincta  ipsa,  aiva  pnnctoram  saltt'm  poteatBtem^  QtowytvcrAs.**  The  older 
unformed  confessions  {e.g.  Ctmf.  Gall,  art.  5,  *^cfyrnpl*rirnji  qnicqnid  ,  *  . 
requiratni  ;  Coj\f,  BeJ/j,  art.  7,  **  C?redimui*  .  ♦  »  Scriptnrara  .  .  .  omnem 
Dai  Tolmitfttem  compledi),  contract  faTOurablj  in  this  respei!t  with  the  later. 
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was  silent ;  they  persecuted  as  heretics  those  whom  He  woul 
most  have  loved. 

Of  course  under  such  a  sygtem  true  exegesis  became  impos-^ 
sible*^     The  tone  of  it  became  petty,  jealous,  unspiritual,  and 
it  waf?  perpetually  hunting  after  *'  emphaMS  *'  which  were  purely 
iroaginary.      Some    thi^niients   of  former  truth  were  indeed 
preserved  in  Hermeneutic  treatises ;  but  they  were  repeated 
without  bein<^  utilised.^     In  historic,  archaeological,  and  lin- 
guistic researches,  amid  much  that  was  absurd  and  irrelevant, 
there  was  some  accumulation  of  materials  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Scripture.     But  a  fettered  and  suspicious  exegesis  is  | 
always  sterile^  and   the  li\ing  power  of  Scripture,  ti^»gether  I 
with   aU   progress  in  its  comprehension,  ceases  when  it  is 
turned    into  an  idol     The  only  works,  and  the  only  com- 
mentaries of  this  epK:*h  which  still  retain  any  vit^dity  are. 
witli  all  their  faults,  the  w^orks  of  men  like  the  Arminians, 
Grotius,    Le    Clerc,   and    Spencer ;    the    Cocceians,  Lampe, 
Vitringa,  and   Van  Til ;  the  Pietist  Bengel,  and   the  freer  ' 
critics  like  X   J.  Wetstein  and  G.  A.  Tun^^tin,  by  whom 
orthodox  theology  felt  it^^elf  injured,  and   against  some  of] 
whom  it  directed  its  most  indignant  anathemas. 

English  Cliristians  were  happily  insulated  front  the  incessant 
bickerings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  The 
active  intercourse  with  the  Continent  in  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  ^the  days  when  Eeza,  Bucer,  and  Peter 
Martyr  had  exercised  so  large  an  influence  in  England — 
were  followed  by  a  periml  of  isolation,  in  which  the  English 
Church  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  her  own 
concerns.  Jewel  had  died  in  1571,  and  Hooker  in  1600;  but 
she  produced  during  the  seventeenth  centnr}^  and  the  first  half 


'  "Die  ein^efichUchtertfl  Wlssemchaft  .  .  .  tractirte  geringfiigigc  Dingt 
mlt  dem  lacherliehen  Appnint  einer  pL^dnntischen  Gelohrsamkeit  (K«ui9^ 
G*\9i'h.  d.  JfciL  Schrift,  li.  *29G)/'  *•  [f  Iha  entjuiiy  is  to  be  frre»  it  is  tmpo«- 
iiiblti  consistentl}''  to  prescrihe  iU  resulta."     Hiirlwail,  Chanjvn,  i,  fll. 

*  Such  treatisi^R  were  vi^ry  Dumf  rnus.  Among  theni  wcru  Gerhard,  Dt  InUrpr, 
S.  fjeript.  1610;  Glft&sius,  Ffiiiohtj.  Sa^r.  162a ;  Rivetiis,  hagogn^  1«27 1 
Ffeiffer,  Henm.  Saer,  1684  ;  Daniihftuer,  Idea  Boni  Inlfrprttiit  1(542 ;  L. 
Mt^yer,  Philmopkm  Scriptural  Intrrpn:s,  IfiGfi  (by  a  friend  of  Spioc^)  t 
Fmnoke,  Praekdiana  H^rmemuticae,  1717  ;  Rambach,  Itist.  ffcrmea.  1720. 
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of  the  eighteenth  many  eminent  theologians  and  scholars, 
such  as  Bull  (t  1710),  Pearson  (t  1686),  Ussher  (t  1656), 
Selden  (t  1654),  Bevericige  (t  1708),  Cave  (t  1713),  and 
Bingham  (t  1733).  Among  those  who  rendered  the  highest 
services  to  criticism  and  history  may  bo  mentioned  Bryan 
Walton,  whoso  Polyglott  apue^ircd  in  1657 ;  the  Arabic 
scholar  Pococke  (t  1691),  Casttdl,  Hyde,  Spencer,  Shuck  ford, 
Prideaux,  and  especially  Lightfoot  (t  1675)  whose  TalmuJic 
annotations  still  retain  their  valne.  Bishop  Lo\Hh  in  bis 
De  Sacra  Poesi  ffvhrfi^orum  (1753)  and  his  Isiiiah  {177t>) 
rendered  to  the  English  Church  some  of  the  services  for 
which  Europe  was  afterwank  indobt^^d  to  the  works  of 
Herder.  The  Novum  2'estamenium  of  Mill  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  New  Testament  criticism^  Wbittaker,  Hammond 
and  Whitby  wrote  commentaries  which  contain  much  that  is 
of  permanent  interest.  Men  like  Fowler,  Leigh  ton,  Tillotson, 
and  Burnet,  adonied  the  pulpit.  Among  the  nonconformist 
communities  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Owen,  Howe,  and  Isaac  Watts 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  spiritual  life,  while  Hales 
and  ( ■hillingworth,  Locke  and  Cudworth,  Sriiitli  and  Which- 
cote  the  Cambridge  Plat«3nist>s  and  other  "  moderate  divines 
abusively  eallerl  Latitudinarians/'  showed  ho%v  large  a  share 
must  always  be  contributed  to  the  development  of  truth  by 
wide  sympathies  and  unfettered  thought.  The  work  of 
Tindal  called  forth  Butlers  Amdn(fii ;  that  of  Mt>rgan  was 
answered  in  Warburton*s  I}ivine  Legal  ion.  Wesley  and  Wliit- 
field  did  for  England  what  Pietism  effected  for  Germany. 
By  such  men — ^each  in  his  owti  way  and  measure,  each 
according  to  the  proportion  of  his  faith — it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  all  which  was  anti-Christian  and  perilous  in  the 
i\TitiDgs  of  the  English  deists  was  defeated  all  along  the  line, 
IL  And  step  by  step,  in  every  Protestant  country^  of  the 
^  Continent,  the  nn  ben  ding  system  of  creed -bond  age,  wdth  its 
^H  idolatrous  letter-worship,  was  gradually  broken  down. 
^^  Freer  movements  of  all  kinds  began.  These,  even  w^hen 
I         they  were  purely  spiritual,  were   opposed  by  the  dominant 
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opposed  in  vain.  The  true  exposition  of  the  Bible  which 
had  freed  men  from  the  tjTannies  of  a  deaident  Romanism 
was  powerful  enough  to  free  them  once  more  from  the 
renewed  tyrannies  of  orthodox  scholasticism. 

And  the  deUverance  came,  as  it  always  comes,  not  from 
majorities,  but  from  the  few;  not  from  multitudes,  but  from 
individuals ;  not  from  the  favourites  of  en-ing  Churches,  but 
from  rebels  against  their  formalism  and  their  tyranny ;  not 
from  the  smooth  adherents  of  conventional  religionism,  but 
from  its  inspired  martyrs  and  heroic  revolutionists.  In  other 
words  the  deliverance  comes  always  from  the  prophets  and 
the  children  of  the  prophets :  spiritually,  from  an  Antony,  a 
Benedict,  a  Francis ;  socially  and  morally  from  a  Howard,  a 
Clarkson,  a  Wilberforce ;  doctrinally,  from  an  Athanasius,  a 
Wiclif,  a  Hus,  a  Luther,  a  Wesley,  And  so  it  came  to  the 
"  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart  '*  of  this  age  of  disputatious 
dogma  and  loveless  reUgionism.  And  so  it  always  will  come. 
It  will  come,  not  always  from  men  whom  Churches  bless,  but 
from  those  whom  they  anathematise :  not  only  from  those 
whom  churchmen  praise,  but  from  those  whom  they  call 
Beelzebub  ;  not  always  from  those  whom  Bishops  have  or- 
dained, but  from  men  who  have  heard  voices  which  otliers 
cannot  hear,  and  have  felt  upon  their  heads  the  hands  of 
an  unrecognised  and  invisible  consecration.  In  such  condi- 
tions it  has  been  said  men  become  electric.  They  flash 
in  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others  something  of 
their  own  enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  deadest  ages  there  are 
always  more  persons  than  we  suppose  who  revolt  against  the 
prevailing  fashions^  who  take  courage  from  one  another,  and 
support  one  another,  until  communities  are  led  into  higher 
moral  principles  and  purer  intellectual  beliefs.  As  their  num- 
bers multiply  they  catch  fire  with  a  common  idea  and  a  common 
indignation,  and  ultimately  burst  out  into  open  war  with  the 
falsities  that  surround  them*  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  So  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  So  it  was  in  the  last  centxiiy.  Seven  influences 
helped  one  by  one  to  redeem  the  age  from  its  false  develop- 
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ment ;  and  those  seven  movements  were  mainly  due  to  seven 
men — Arminiuei,  Spener,  Calixtus,  Descartes,  Bohme,  Cappell, 
and  Cocceins.  All  the  movements  were  not  equally  pure  and 
spiritual,  hut  all  were  wholesome  in  their  effects,  and  through 
them,  to  quote  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Christ  appeared 
to  the  men  of  a  decrepit  age,  that  they  might  receive  a  new 
and  youthfnl  life." 

1.  About  the  year  1600  Holland  succeeded  Geneva  in  the 
Hegemony  of  Calvinism.  But  although  the  \Hewsof  Zwingli 
had  been  silenced  they  were  not  wholly  repressed.  The 
hedge  of  flourishing  Dutch  universities/  reared  by  the  new 
Pharisaism,  could  not  exclude  the  milder  theology  of 
ARMmms  (t  1609).  Refusing  to  explain  the  Bible  by  creeds, 
he  found  rigid  Calvinism  to  be  Scripturally  untenable.  Even 
the  fulminations  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1018-161 D)  were 
ineffectnal  against  so  splendid  a  succession  of  Arminian  theo- 
logians as  Episcopius  (t  164?3),*  Grotius  (t  1645),  Limborch 
(t  1711)/^  Clericus  (t  1736),*  (t  1645)  Wetstein  (t  1754), 
Many  of  these  theologians  were  not  afmid  to  agree  with 
Romanists   and   Socinians   who   alike   rejected   the   idol   of 

rbal  infallihihty.      Although   the   works  of  Grotius  were 

^  DuU'li  umTeraitifjj  ftrid  their  tbeologiaiis: — 
Feanecker  :    Lv<liu8,    Dnisius,    Mticcoviua,    AniesiEs,    Amamu,    CtniceiiUy 

Titriogn,  NVitdua,  Giirtler. 
Utrecht  :  Voetius,  Hoonibeck,  Ley  decker,  Lampe, 
Groj!IN«ex  :  GomamH,  Marejuns,  J*  H.  and  Jac.  A 1  ting. 
Lkyden  :  Junius,  de  Difiu,  BXvet,  the  Spuulieiuis,  G.  J«  Yoea,  Erpenius,  Bnr- 

nmnri,  Witlich, 
For  details  s^e  Domer,  li,  9-12, 

^  Jn  1610  Epiisci>}jius  drew  up  the  EemoiMtrance  in  five  iirticles  fig^am»t  the 
GomaristB,  %vbo  charged  the  Arminian  sohool  with  PclagianifiUL  Hence  the 
naniG  **  Remonstraots,"^ 

*  Limborch  was  author  of  the  Th^oIfHfia  ClirhHarm,  He  opposed  an  extra- 
vagant aUegoriaing  and  lypology,  and  is  consei^Qt'iitly  censured  by  Ram  bach, 
Htrmitneidica  Sa4^a,  155,  w/. 

♦  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Criiica^  '6  vols,  1698  ;  J3is»ertatw  d^  OpL  Gen.  InUrprdum^ 
1898)  carrietl  too  far  his  theory  of  accommodation,  and  is  severely  dealt  with 
by  Ramhftch,  He  represents  the  strong  reaction  ag&inst  the  extravagances  of 
the  Cotieeian  school,  as  also  do  Turretin,  Werenfels,  &c,  Turretin  {\  1737) 
was  a  Professor  at  Georva,  Ho  protestJi  against  the  assumption  that  **an 
inntr  light,"  which  was  able  to  discover  iii definite  meaniiip  im  Scripture,  was 
of  value,  and  in  hLs  Tractatua  dc  S.  Scr^  intcrprd^indae  TfUthodo  h«  lays  down 
the  rule  that  the  intt^rpreter  requires  **  ammtts  mcuus  ,  .  instor  (abulae 
rasae  ut  genuinum  Bensain  percipiat/'  Hi?  was  n  friend  of  Burnet,  Tilloteon, 
and  Woke,  and  endeavoured  to  nnit^  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  Charclies. 
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received  with  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  his  classical 
learning,  his  masterly  good  sense,  his  brevity,  independence^ 
and  incomparable  lucidity  make  his  annotations  more  valu- 
able than  those  of  any  one  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.^ 
In  the  writings  of  Le  Clerc  and  Speneer  there  was  a  mis- 
placed ingenuity  and  an  extravagant  ntilitariani^m,  but  even 
these  faults  have  not  robbed  their  learning  of  all  its 
vahie,  and  their  works  exercised  a  permanent  influence 
equally  removed  from  disputations  dogma  and  intolerant 
seh-sat  is  faction,  2 

2.  Another  breath  of  fresh  hfe  came  from  the  Pietists.  To 
the  icy  stitfness  of  orthodoxy  not  oidy  the  dreams  of  Bohme, 
but  even  the  glowing  hohness  of  Aradt  had  been  ott'eusive. 
But  the  influence  of  Amdt  was  revived  by  PHILIP  James 
Spener,  a  man  at  once  learned,  profound,  and  tolerant. 
He  was  chosen  minister  at  Frankfort  in  lOGO,  at  the  age  of 
thirty- one.  He  became  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1686, 
and  provost  at  BeHin  in  169 L  He  had  read  the  works  of 
Baxter,  and  translated  into  German  two  books  of  Molinos. 
A  faithfnl  Lutheran,  he  yet  could  not  help  seeing  that  living 
hohness  was  being  buried  under  dead  formalism  and  a  sterile 
tlieolugy  of   words?     ''  The    Lord    mercifully  keep    us,"    he 

^  On  0^ott^^  fioe  Bnyle  r  Stjiiou,  IlisL  CHi.  du  V.  T,  p.  443;  Den  Commrni, 
du  N.  T.  p.  803  ;  Bnddtus,  J^g.  1517  :  llejdtT, Bri^/e d,  Stud,  Throl  p.  357 ; 
Meyer,  GeMch.  der  tSthnfttrktaeung,  iii.  435.  Orotiua  was  lfirgt?ly  fallowed 
by  HumTnnii^l  in  hia  Paraph  mm  and  Anvotallonjtj  167&  ;  P<airfi»  and  Pf%^ 
v^rbit^  lfi84,  Th«r»;  was  11  ctirrent  saying  *'  Grntium  ntt^tqiunn  in  siurri§  litteria 
in  venire  Chrigtnni,  tVf'eium  ubique."  Jt  is  not  trne.  On  Ps.  xv\  10  Grotius 
say  a,  **  La  U't  sens  ns  ri  opticus  .  .  %U  in  pkrmjuf  Pmlmis,'*  Some  of  bis  Ereer 
views  may  be  seen  in  tlie  not«a  on  Gen.  i.  26  ;  lii.  15  ;  P*.  ii.  ;  xvi.  ;  li.  vii 
U  ;  ix.  6  ;  xi.  1  ;  Mic.  v.  1  ;  Matt  1.  22  ;  iii.  15  ;  vl  IH,  kc,  Grotiiia  wsa 
called  ft  Papist  because  he  would  not  enjl  the  whtde  Koraan  priesthood 
**  rainiHt-ers  ^f  Antichrist  "  ;  a  Hocininn,  though  he  n^futed  Sociim*  ;  and  (hy 
Calov)  an  atlieiat,  though  he  wfta  the  liutbor  of  the  Ph  VcriUUe,  In  the 
liNiniiug  and  good  sense  of  his  notes  he  hua  in  multitudes  of  instancies  autici-  « 
prited  tJie  conclusions  of  modem  ex^^gesis.  His  view  of  iuRpiration  was  **A 
i^piritu  ^Stirn'tu  dictari  historian  non  fnit  opus.  Satis  Mt  Scrip torem 
mtimoria  valero/'     Ko/-.  pro  pfn^.  Ecdes* 

^  Bahr  says  (S^holik.  i,  41)  that  in  their  system  **God  apyxsars  oa  a 
Jesuit  nsini;  bad  nit'nns  for  a  good  ond." 

'  The  Lutheran  Chumhes  had  |)roduced  nothing  of  first-mte  importance  in 
exegesis  since  the  death  of  Fiaciiis  in  1675.  The  mtsat  ira porta nt  Lutheni.li 
Theologians  of  the  17th  century  were  Gerhftrd,  S.  Glasa,  DaimhAUer,  A, 
Ffeitrer,  Camerarius,  Chemnitz,  Chy trans,  Hunnins,  Tamov,  aad  O.  Calixl, 
The  chief  exegetes  of  the  Keformed   Churches  were  Anniniua,    Kpiscopdus, 
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prayed,  "  from  interpretiug  Scripture  solely  from  our  creeds, 
and  so  erectiBg  the  getiiiiue  pop<:Nl«)ni  in  the  midst  of  our 
Church."  He  desired  to  add  an  inward  Ufe  to  the  outward 
profession,  and  in  his  Fia  Dtmderia  (1675),  and  Spiritual 
Priesthood  (1677)  he  pointed  out  with  txjuchin^^  humility  the 
necessity  for  reform.  He  recalled  the  forgotten  doetriue  of  the 
priesthood  of  every  Christiau  behever^iiiid  by  his  Colkf/iapietalw 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  Bible  classes  and  prayer  meetings^ 
he  revived  a  sincere  religion  in  many  hearts.  He  was  no  separ- 
atist ;  but  Pietism  was  passionate  for  the  holiness  about  whicli 
orthodoxy  was  indiflerent,  and  inditFerent  about  the  formulae 
for  which  orthodoxy  was  passionat€,  Spener  early  despaired  of 
doing  moro  than  to  found  talesiolam  m  ccdesid^  and  to  lead  back 
Christian  doctrine  from  the  head  to  the  heart..  Part  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  he  effected  was  the  re\nval  of  that 
gift  of  preaching  which  is  known  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  name  of  "  prophecy."  Even  preaching  had  withered  into 
inanition  amid  the  combats  of  tlie<>logy.  It  had  become 
almost  exclusively  dogmatic,  controversiab  and  scholastic  in 
its  spirit,  and  it  therefore  failed  to  elevate  the  life  or  to 
touch  the  heart.  It  IVjllowed  various  methods  known 
by  the  barbarous  and  pedantic  titles  of  Pancratian, 
Porismatic,  Hoppnerian,  Zetetic.  and  XTrsiiiian,i  and  was 
in  fact  everything  escept  edifying  and  spiritual  But 
Speller's  example  helped  to  sweep  away  this  mass  of  artificial 
i-ules,  and  by  reintroducing  tho  genuine  Homily  he  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  careful  study  of  Scriptural  thoughts.  The 
views  of  Spener  were  adopted  by  three  young  Masters  of  Arts, 
A,  H.  Francke,  Anton,  and  Schade,  who  held  Bible  meet- 
ings at  Leipzig.^  Tlxey  tried  to  do  at  Leipzig  exactly  what 
.  the  Wesleys  tried  to  do  at  Oxford.  Even  so  pure  and  spiritual  a 
movement  as  this  ^  was  violently  denounced  by  all  who  mistook 

Obnmier,  Sixt,  A  mama.  Grotias,  A,  Rivet,  Drusiua,  L.  de  Dku,  Gomnnzs, 
Cttppelhis,  Cf^rc'diiB,  Lipsius,  Bochart,  Among  the  Socinmns,  K.  Sociuus  (t 
15(52)  Cri'il,  S.  hiichting.  ^  See  Herxog,  ArL  Ev.  HornilHik, 

—    "   These   tiolhgia  philobiUica  resembled   those   of  We&ley   and  the  young 
(cthodwtB  at  Oxford. 
•  Pietiism  wa;*  defined  as  follows  : 

**  Was  ifit  (in  Pietist  1  *der  Gottes  Wort  studirt 
Utid  imch  dcniselLhCU  (lueh  ein  heilig  Leben  fuhrt." 
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friends  were  driven  from  Leipzig  by  the  theolog^ieal  faenltj 
headed  by  J.  B.  Garpzov.  But  though  many  States  prohibited 
these  religious  meetings,  Pietism  found  a  home  at  the  new 
University  of  Halle,  and  became  a  powerful  iv^Xoi  in  German 
life.^  A  Church,  as  Calvin  said,  "  has  need  of  many  resurrec- 
tions/' and  the  need  is  never  greater  than  in  the  days  when 
genuine  piety  is  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  Enthusiasm 
becomes  the  *'  red  spectre  "  of  orthodoxies  which  have  only  a 
name  to  live  when  they  are  dead. 

Z,  A  third  powerful  protest  against  the  ossification  of 
rehgion  by  theological  Scholasticism  came  in  the  direction  of 
tolerance  and  culture.  Georg  Calixtus  (tltj56)  for  forty- 
two  years  professor  at  Helmstadt,  had  lived  through  the  fuiy 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  he  had  received  a  Humanist  train- 
ing, and  in  his  early  travels  had  Uved  among  Lutherans, 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
England  he  had  shared  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Casaubon 
and  Thuanus.  In  these  travels  he  had  learned  to  see  "  that 
fiiitli  and  love  iire  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  party,** 
and  to  say  with  Jerome  that  '*  Christ  is  not  so  poor  as  to  have 
a  Church  only  in  Sardinia/*  ^  His  watchwords  were  concord 
aud  tolerance,  and  he  thought  that  they  might  be  found  by 
return ing  to  early  Church  histor}\  and  leaving  the  confused 
whirl  of  contemporary  controversies.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
to  cherish  some  hope  of  a  reunion  with  Romanism  on  neutral 


*  Spener  iraa  attacked  by  Sehelwiff,  Carpzor,  Albrrti,  DeutacliniAiii],  ftud 
the  faculty  of  Wittt^nberg.  Francko  oy  Mayer,  and  the  Uaiveraity  of  Leip- 
zig. If  my  re  111  ark  seejiis  severe,  it  is  not  more  &o  than  that  of  Domer. 
Speaking  of  tlie  opponents  of  Pietifim.  he  enys  (li.  205)  '^Trastiog  in  'cor- 
rectness  of  doctrine  '  they  eurrentiered  themselves  to  a  security  which  ple^iacd 
itaelf  witli  drearns  of  a  JloTentimimiut  staltui  ecdrmae^  and  ignored  the  fact 
that  thfly  had  themsplves  adnltenited  the  Gospel  into  n  law  of  do^ma  and  » 
doctrinal  codei,  confused  natnre  and  grace,  and  frittered  away  the  ideoa  of 
faith  and  regeneration,'* 

*  See  Kur?,  ii,  207  ;  J,  H.  and  C,  B.  Michaiilia  and  their  pupil  Rambacb 
belong  to  Halle,  and  6000  theological  studi^nts  had  been  educated  at  HaUe, 
befoi-e  Francke  died. 

*  Ho  wrote  Ik  toUranlia  BeformcUonAm  and  Desideriivm  Ofmeordiofi  Ecd^ 
aairdmdae,  1650. 
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grounds,  a  hope  defeated  as  much  by  the  sectarianism  of 
the  Jesuits  as  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Lutherans,  His 
Syncretism  as  it  was  derisively  called/  was  partly  dependent 
on  a  return  to  a  truer  estimate  of  Scripture.  Ahandoning  the 
extravagant  aberrations  of  prevalent  bibliolatry  he  recalled 
the  old  distinction  between  revdatio  and  amdaitia  dhniia? 
He  did  not  wholly  extinguish  the  co-ordinate  authority  of 
Faith,  and  regarding  inspiration  as  a  gi'ace  of  superintend ency 
he  mitigated  **  the  more  than  Alexandrian  asperities ''  of  the 
prevailing  view? 

4.  Again,  the  dawning  philosophy  of  modem  days  was  not 
without  its  liberating  inHuence.  DesCABTES  (t  1650)  was  not 
thinkiog  only  of  philosophers  when  in  his  discourse  on  Method 
he  spoke  of  **  speculations  of  which  men  are  more  vain  the 
more  remote  they  are  from  common  sense,  because  they  will 
then  have  been  forced  to  employ  more  ingenious  subtlety  to 
render  them  plausible."  His  views  were  vehemently  opposed 
by  Voeiius,  a  theological  professor  at  Utrecht,  who  secured 
from  the  States  a  prohibition  of  his  philosophy,  Calixt 
died  in  the  very  year  (1656)  in  which  Spinoza  was  excom- 
municated with  the  most  awful  curses  by  his  enraged 
co-religionists.  No  one  can  read  the  works  of  that  virtuous 
and  keen-sighted  thinker  without  feeling  that  he  was  at  any 
rate  '*  almost  a  Christian."  His  pantheism  resulted  from 
philosophic    reaction    against    the    crude    anthropomorphic 


^  Because  Culixtus.  Uke  tho  Crftanj*,  ^^ntered  into  unscrupulous  alUnnoAS ! 
TliisdiTivation  ih  j^iven  by  Phitar^^li.  Ik  Frat.  Amorc.  I  do  uot  know  on  wbiit 
autliority  Littrt*  jind  otbers  derive  it  from  cri/»'  Ktp^v,  In  modcni  tiniesj  the 
Txm  of  the  word  hnd  been  revived  by  Erasmus  m  a  letter  to  Melaii'-'hthou. 
The  anon VTiioua  Huf^ria  S^ncrrlLntim' of  CjiJov  was  answered  by  F.  U.  Calixt 
in  his  Via  ad  Pacenif  1700.  Sj-^ncretisnip  say*  Gasa,  ••means  the  overthrow 
of  all  ecclesi&B Ileal  exclasiveneSiS  by  a  deeper  conceptioti  of  the  doctrines  in 
question.  '* 

*  In  this  be  was  followed  by  Grotiua,  Clericus,  &c.  See  tho  valuable 
article  by  Tholuck  on  Inspiration  in  Herj^og,  1  have  not  specially  noticed  the 
exegesis  of  the  Socinians  becianse  it  wag  so  utterly  and  inexcusably  bad.  See 
Keass,  S  556  ;  Diestel,  pp.  387-5M,/j3f. 

*  Scripture  is  not  called  divine  because  everything  which  is  contained  in  it 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  a  special  divine  revelation."  Mespom,  ihes.  72.  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  (I>odrine  of  Saeird  Script,  il  212-214)  sbows  that  the  views  of 
Calixt  resembled  those  of  Baxter,  Doddridge^  and  Lowtb,  Monographs  on 
Calixt  aad  the  Syncretism  have  been  written  by  Schmid,  Heuke,  and  Gaaa. 
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views  in  which  lie  had  been  trained.     He  is  the  intellectua! 
successor  of  Moses  Maimouides,  the  intellectual  precursor  ofj 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  lie  anticipated  many  of  the  criticAl] 
and    hermeneutic    views    which   are  now    widely  accepted,  [ 
Lessing  reverenced  hiin  ;  Goethe    named    him   with    Shak- 
speare  and    Linnaeus  as  one   of   the  masters  of  his  mind  ; 
ITichte   and  Hegel  were   deeply  influenced  by  his    method 
and   his  thoughts*     It  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  his 
inriuence  was  felt  in  exegesis,  but  when   it  was  felt    men 
remembered   his   saying,  that  "though    it  was  not  wholly 
necessary  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  it  was  necesaary  | 
to  know  that  Eternal  Son  of  God,  that  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom  j 
of  God,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  all  things^  especially  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  far  most  of  all  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  because  the  wisdom  was  chiefly  manifested  by  Jesus  J 
Christ,  therefore  his  disciples  preached  it,  so  far  as  it  had  | 
been  revealed  by  Him  to  them."     It  may  at  least  bo  hoped 
that  he  who  wrote  this,  and  who  also  lived  a  life  of  singular 
moral  nobleness  and  beauty, — whatever  may  have  been  his 
errors, — was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  ^  1 

5.  The  liberation  of  the  Church  was  further  helped  on. 
fifthly^  by  mysticism.  Though  few  now  read  the  works  of  j 
J.  BOHME,  *'  the  mighty  cobbler  of  Gorlitz ''  (t  1624.),  his  in-  | 
fliience  was  widely  felt.  His  A  nrora  ochr  Morgenmtfu  im 
An/jang,  was  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
rich  in  poetic  feeling  and  profound  speculation.  In  England 
he  was  reverently  studied  by  William  Law,  In  Germany  the 
**  jthilosophu6  teuton  Irirs''  as  he  was  called,  prepared  the  way 
for  a  revival  of  spirituality,  and  of  that  "enthusiasm  "  wliich 
to  a  formal  religion  was  a  favourite  object  of  deuuneiation* 
How  touching  is  the  story  of  his  death  1     **Do  you  iiear  that 

*  Spitiozii  deriTpd  hia  views  of  int<'rprctAtion  in  pui-t  from  Ibn  Yxm  tml 
Maimoijides.  He  li«lcl  tbiit  Scripture  ^^m  Us  own  Iwst  ititcnir«ter»  Noviili* 
Cftna  Mm  "ft  God-intoxktttt'd  matt.**  KchleierniaL-her  did  not  iiesitnto  to  vnit* 
of  him^  **  Offer  rtiven^ntly  with  me  a  lock  to  the  Mitu»-^  of  holy  rejected 
Spinoza.  ,  ,  la  holy  innocpnce  and  dwp  humility  he  bt^beld  His  iina^*?  in  the 
eternal  world.  ,  ,  Hb  was  full  of  reli^tou  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*'  He 
influenced  Ijessingi  Gfx^thts  St-hellinjtf,  H<'pel,  and  forcshaJowed  tho  views  on 
the  ono  hand  of  Semler  and  Eichhorn,  on  the  other  of  Strauss,  Banr,  and 
Eenan.     (For  hia  critieat  views  sets  especial Ij  Capp.  yiii.-x.  of  his  Tradaimt,}  { 
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I  sweet  harmonious  music  ?  *'  he  asked  of  Lis  son.  *'  No,*' 
replied  the  youth.  "  Open  the  door/*  said  Bohme,  "  that  you 
may  the  better  hear  it/'  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
Church  of  Osiander  and  of  Calov,  had  it  opened  the  door  a 
little  more  widely  to  hear  the  heavenly  music  which  soothed 
the  deathbed  of  Jacob  Bohme. 

Vk  Two  other  powerful  movements  yet  remain  to  be 
characterised — the  influence  of  Cocceiua^  and  the  growth  of 
criticism, 

John  Koch,  Professor  at  Leyden  (t  1669),  profoundly 
affected  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  day.^  Few  theologians 
liave  succeeded  in  doing  at  once  so  much  good  and  so 
much  harm  by  their  special  opinions.^  On  the  one  hand  his 
**  Federal  Theology,"  the  conception  of  a  double  covenant,— 
one  of  nature  and  works  with  Adam  in  innocence,  the  other  of 
grace  and  faith  in  Christ, — helpt^d  once  more  to  lead  men 
back  to  the  Bible.  His  theology  became  in  fact  a  soteriology, 
a  history  of  Redemption.  He  gave  predominance  to  the 
(fuidaiim  rather  than  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  developed  the  correct  and  fruitful  conception  of 
the  progressiveness  of  Revelation  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
theological  inquiry.  Being  independent,  he  was,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  charged  with  Judaism,  ChiUasm^ 
Pelagianism,  and  all  imaginable  heresies  ;  but  he  helped  to 
expel  the  Aristotelian  dogmatics  which  passed  for  orthodox3% 
revived  the  original  investigation  of  Scripture,  and  in  his 
beautiful  little  book,  Summa  Dodrinat  de  Foedere,  taught  his 
contemporaries  to  study  the  stmcture  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  abandon  the  unfruitful  method  of  splitting  it  into  isolated 
texts.*    Unhappily,  however,  the  good  which  Cocceius  did  in 

*  Cocceius  waa  Hon?  m  1602.  He  was  a  pTofcaaor  first  at  Bremen,  tlien  at 
Franecker  (1636-1650),  and  thun  at  Leyden.  As  n  youth  he  had  been 
mflQenceri  by  the  orthodoxy  of  Maccovius,  the  PuritanUin  of  Amen,  and  the 
ftcholarehip  of  Amama. 

*  See  rfaff;  HuL  Lit.  Thtol.  i.  U  ;  Alb.  v.  d.  Flier,  J?<r  X  CGueioaniu 
Hholmtito,  1859 ;  Schrock,  viii,  344,  sq.  j  Gusenius  in  Ersch  nnd  Grttber'a 
Encykl  i.  18  ;  and  Ehrar<i  in  Herzog.  J.  H.  Majus  said  of  him,  "  Animmn 
imprimia  ad  font««  intendit,  et  ^ulli  Be  manHfmvU." 

*  The  dispensation  of  Hnice  after  the  Fall  was  trcftt«d  nndcT  three  divisions  : 
1.  Before  the  Law*     2.  Under  the  Law.     3.  Under  the  GogpeL     He  tlionght 
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one  direction  he  undid  in  another.     He  eniancipated  exeg^ 
from   a   dull   tyranny ^  but   subjected   it  to   an   extravagant] 
typology.^     He  was  the  first  to  sanction  a  system  of  parallels  I 
between  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament  of  wliich  many  were 
purely   fanciful^     His    flexible   axiom    that    the    words    of 
Scripture    signify  all   that  they   can   be    made    to  signify* 
introduced  a  false  plurality  of  meanings,  by  a  fatal  confusion 
between  the  actual  sense  and  all  possible  applications.   Under 
this  system  paissages  in  Isaiah  became  victual  prophecies  of  the  I 
dispute  between  the  successors  of  Constantine/  the  history  I 
of  Karl  the  Great,^  and  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.*  ] 
In    reading   Giir tier's  Sydcma    Th:ologiae,  we  can   see   why] 
Cocceianistn  became  proverbial  for  artificiality  and  caprice/j 
The    movement    begun    by   Cocceius,    like    almost    every [ 
other     movement    during     this     epoch,    seems     by     some] 
fatality  to  have  been  cursed  by  the  falsehood  of  extremes, 
Fortunately,  however,  Cocceius  had  successors  like  F.  Bur* 
mann,  Witsius,  Van  Til,  Vitringa,  and  Lampe,  who  toned  down ' 
the  exuberance  of  his  system,  and  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  Scriptural  interj^retation.'* 

7.  The  growth  of  criticism    helped  still  more  completely  j 
to  break  down  the  hard  superstition  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  Protestant  Schohistieism  was  based.     First  among  I 
the  names  of  the  critics  who  rendered  this  service  standi] 
that  of  Ludo\acus  Capj>elhis  {tl722).    His  Cnimi  Sacra,  pub-J 

that  the  Old  Testaraent  provide*  a  praeter^mkaion  (wdiptms)  but  not  a  rm 
sion  {&<pitns}  of  sins.     Horn.  iii.  225. 

^  The  cuirent  phrase  of  the  day  wm  '*Grotimn  nnsqnam  in  ttcm  life 
invenire  Christum,  Coccelutij  ubique."    See  p,  380,  n,  i. 

*  Seis  Vitiinca,  Tf/puft  Dodriruu:  PropheHcae  ;  Venenm,  Methmiajt ProphUiea^\ 
Pros/.  177i5  ;  Lumpf,  fh  Smh  Ja^iihi ;  Oremer,  Antiquitair.^  Thr^L  Typimt  A 
Kurx,  ii.  ;  Oehh^r,  Old  Te^t.  ThfoL  i,  42  ;  Kltinseu,  Men/ten,  SS2 ;  l)oni(sr,| 
ii.  35,  sq.  Oan**,  Ot'jifk.  d.  ProL  Doffmaiik^  ii.  319.  I 

*  •*  Id  sigiiifirttnt  verbtt  quod  si^nificare  poestint  in  intcjfra  oratione  lio  nil 
omnino  inter  se  convenient  '  (ap.  Botttan.  i  35)^  So  too  Turretin,  he  InUrpr^i 
Sarr.  p.  126.  '^    " 

*  Is.  jcix.  2.  *  Is.  ixiii.  11, 

*  Is*  xxxiiii,  7. 
'  I  have  already  quoted  hia  unwise  principle  that  every  prophetic  appli« 

tion  attaclKKl  to  a  passage  wtm  foreteon.  and  therefore  wits  intended. 

■  Vitringa  (t  1722}  tried  to  unite  the  mithods  of  Grotiua  and  Cm?ceiua-| 
Some  of  the  Cocceiana  were  much  influenced  by  Carte^ianism.  Meyer  in  his 
PhUtaophia  S,  Seripturae  called  Cortesiamflm  the  only  key  to  Scripture, 
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liahed  in  1650,  marked  an  epoch.^  Among  the  extravagances 
of  reformed  theology  ha^l  been  an  assertion  as  to  the  miracu- 
lously perfect  integrity  of  the  text.  Grerhai'd  had  maiutained 
that  it  had  neither  been  corrupted  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews 
nor  hy  the  carelessness  of  copjists,  Cappellus  admitted  that 
there  had  been  uo  wilful  comiptiou ;  but  from  parallel 
passages,  from  the  differences  in  numbers,  from  New  Testa- 
ment quotations,  from  references  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
Fathers,  from  the  Keri  and  Kcthib,  from  the  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  N aphtha li,  from  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
MSS.,  and  from  the  variations  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Para- 
phrasts,  he  proved  th*at  the  Masoretic  text  funaishes  number- 
less examples  of  the  infirmity,  somnolence,  and  ignorance  of 
Scribes.^  After  the  pnbhcation  of  his  book  no  reasonable 
man  could  doubt  that  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  correspondence 
of  the  Holy  Books  with  the  supposed  autographs  of  Moses  or 
Ezra  down  to  the  very  apices  of  the  letters,  was  a  preposterous 
fiction.  Robert  Steplieus  said  that  he  had  found  2,384 
variations  in  the  oldest  MSS,  of  the  New  Testament,  It 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  these  variations  did  not  affect 
a  single  matter  of  faith,  and  scholars  hke  Sixtinns  Amama, 
Grotius,  Brian  Walton,  Bochart,  Ussher,  Yoss,  Hody,  and 
others,  at  once  accepted  the  conclusion  of  Cappellus.  But 
since  these  facts  tendeil  to  show  how  untenable  was  the 
theory  of  verbal  dictation,  they  were  met  with  strange 
'absurdities.  Pfeiffer,  with  unconscious  irreverence,  argued 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  used  paronomasias  for  our  delight 
and  advantjige ;  that  He  showed  His  freedom  hy  altering 
proper  mvmes ;  that,  for  instance,  hy  omitting  some  letters  in 


^  The  E^trcitatianes  Biblkm  of  J.  Morinus  (1633)  were  mach  cmder.  Biit 
it  isitjiiiarkable  that,  whilst  Protei*t4iiitH  vtht^nii'iitly  opposed  the  publication 
of  the  Cntka  &wra,  the  Ciitholica  ilorinqs  iitid  I'etiiviua  procurm  the  royiil 
imprimatur  lor  it.  la  the  coTitroveray  raised  l>y  tht;  book  the  Biixtorffs,  with 
ali  theii-  leamiug,  were  absolutely  defeated,  liotause  their  vitwe  csn  biblic4il 
^  dictation  hd  theiij  to  hold  tliat  the  Masoretic  punutuation.  originated  with 
*  2iom9^  or  at  least  with  Ezra. 

*'  Nobis  jam  satis  est  utcuroque  probaase  arpnroentie  non  omaiiio  con  tern- 
Demiia,   puncta  ilia  hebr&ica  a    ilafsorLlhif  t'^ae  excogitata*  t^t  textui  sacro 
ftddita,    circa  Christi    Ann,    500,  et  saltern  poet  40tl "  (Cappellus,  CrUka 
^.Sacra,  ii  2B,  p.  730). 
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the  acrostic  Pis^alms   He  meant  to  iodicate  some  pause  ir 
music,  or  to  call  attention  to  some  hidden  mystery. 

"  SicpIacuU  Domino  divert  plura  nefasy  ^ 

The  two  Buxtorffs  tried  to  prove   that   even  the  vowel 
points  were  inspired,  and  that  to  hold  this  was  necessitated  J 
by  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  inspiration,-     That  Hebrew  was] 
a  divine  and  primaeval  language,  and  that  the  present  square  j 
character  was  at  least  as  old  as  Ezra,  were  equally  maintained  I 
with  unavaiHng  casuistry.^    As  the  labours  of  Jewish  scholars^ 
like  Joseph  Albo  and  Ehas  Levita  became  known^  and  were 
adopted  by  all  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Europe,  these 
masses  of  obscurantism  were  scattered  like  mist  before  thei 
sun.     It  soon  became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  text  of  j 
the  Bible  had  suffered  from  exactly  the  same  causes  as  thoae! 
which  have  affected  the  text  of  every  other  ancient  writing 
in  the  world.* 

III.  These  seven  movements  then,  each  in  its  own  way,] 
corrected  the  false  dip  of  the  balance,  and  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  sound  learning  and  tnie  religion.  We  may 
thank  God  that,  though  many  a  separate  wave  seems  to 
retreat,  the  great  tide  of  truth  slowly  advances  through 
the  centuries  j — 

For  wliilp  llie  tired  wjiveav  vaiuly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  pamfui  incli  to  gain^ 
Far  hat  k  through  crseka  and  inlets  making 
Comes  silenti  tlooding  in,  the  main. 

We    may   thank  God  also   that  no  age   is   ever  entirely] 
barren,  that  no  honest  human    labour  is  ever  wholly  lost. 
Even  when  the  sway  of  cl  priori  dogma  was  least  resisted,  the 


'  On  the  bad  priiiciplo  of  inventing;  niystf rifis  to  a(X^oiint  for  variafioiu?,  it  I 
Wtts  said  that  ilm  Yod  in  ^1K3»  as  read  in  Ps.  xxii,  17,  wa«a«ii*  diminuiintm^ 
aod  stood  for  1230,   the  years  txitwci-n  the  virriting  of  the  Tmlm  and  the 
Crucifixion  1  (Dustel,  p.  328). 

*  Heidegger  (Loci^  ii.  §  58)  proved  it  by  the  commtnii  to  Moaes  to  write  tlie 
words  on  stones  plninhj  ! 

*  E.g.  bjr  Hugh*  Brougkton,  BuxtorR;  Fuller^  Bayle,  Dilhcrr,  Elrcher, 
Lensden,  Monnna,  Loschcr,  Carp7,ov,  &e,  (Diestel,  p.  381). 

*  Kn'iinicott  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  Hebrew  MS.  of  the 
Old  Testament  older  than  a.h.  1100,  and  that  the  oldest  are  full  of  dfrie«l 
errors.     Bengel  was  perhaps  the  first  to  attempt  the  elossiiieation  of  MBS. 
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Church  was  gaining  wisdom  from  the  toils  of  the  learned  and 
the  meditations  of  the  good.  Such  well-known  works  on 
varions  branches  of  Scriptnral  clironology,  archaeology,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  histoiy,  and  general  illustration, 
as  those  of  Schultens,  the  Buxtorffs,  Oast^U,  Hottinger, 
Heidegger,  Celsius,  Bochart,  Reland,  Vitringa,  Glass,  Schroder, 
Ussher,  Spannheira,  Selden,  Buddeus,  Pfeififer,  Prideaux, 
Deyliug,  Wahner,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Goodwin,  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen,  aud  many  others,  were  storehouses  of  valuable 
material  which  were  not  affected  by  current  quarrels,  or  '*  the 
rage  of  theologians/*  from  which  Melanchthon  had  yearned 
to  be  delivered.^  And  when  tendencies  and  movements 
proved  themselves  to  be  inefficient,  because  of  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  eiTor,  or  because  they  spent  their  force  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  by  weaker  agencies,  they  left  their  legacy  to 
men  who  availed  themselves  of  all  their  elements  of  truth  antl 
goodness.  Mysticism  in  the  followers  of  Bohme  degenerated 
into  a  self-deceiving  claim  of  illuminatioD.  Pietism,  so  pure 
and  hopeful  in  its  origin,  withered  into  an  inquisitorial 
hypocrisy.  Cocceianisni  deteriorated  into  arbitrary  sujjer- 
stition.  The  Syncretistic  movement  split  into  sections  by 
which  RoToanism  and  Indifferentism  alike  profited.  Free 
criticism,  looked  on  by  orthodoxy  with  a  jealous  eye,  was  too 
apt  to  ally  itself  with  an  unspiritual  philosophy.  But  though 
every  one  of  these  influences  which  had  endeavoured  to 
strike  life  into  the  decay  of  religion  had  gradually  dwindled, 
they  produced  men  of  vast  erudition,  of  conspicuous  wisdom, 
and  of  exemplary  holiness.  Their  combined  value  was  seen 
in  some  whose  names  will  stand  recorded  for  ever  among 
those  whom  the  Church  honours  and  loves.  Among  these 
I  will  here  select  three :  Count  Zinzendorf,  John  James 
Wetstein,  and  John  AinEBT  Bmngel. 

i.  In  Zinzendorf,  and  his  Moravian  brotherhoods,  we  see 
the  undying  force  of  Practical  Christianity.     He  was  bom  in 


'  Se*  Rexua,  I  666  ;  Diesleli  §§  458  ff.  Tlie  VrUka  Sa/jra  were  ptiMUbed 
in  lionclon.  1660,  and  VmWs  S)fnf>ptiJt  in  16ti&»  Both  bookji  were  higUy 
eredi table  to  Etigli&b  itidtiBtry  uid  fiGlioJuriilii|j. 
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1700,  and  as  a  child  had  received  the  blessing  and  happy 
prophecy  of  his  aged  godfather  Philip  Spener.  Even  as  a 
schoolboy  under  Francke,  at  the  High  School  of  Halle,  he 
had  founded  among  his  schoolfellows  "  the  order  of  the  grain 
of  mnstiird  seed/'  of  which  the  token  was  a  gold  ring  in- 
scribed with  the  words  '*  No  man  liveth  to  himself/*  Im- 
pressed by  an  Ecie  Homo  at  Diisseldorf  nnder  wliich  was  the 

inscription : — 

'*  \  did  all  this  for  thee, 
What  hftst  thou  don«  for  me  I  **  * 

— inipressed  also  during  his  travels  with  "  the  splendid  inisefj 

of  a  world  dying  of  envy  amid  its  own  pitiable  littlenesses," 

he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Clirist.^   "  1 1 

have  but  one  passion/'  he  said,  "  and  it  is  He,  only  He/'    Like 

every   good   man    he   was  abused   and    misrepresented    by 

sectarian  bigotry.     So  busy  was  calumny  with  his  pure  name 

that  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  said  of  him  that  "  all  the 

devils  in  hell  could  not  He  worse  than  he   had  been  bed  to 

about  Zinzendorf/'     But  his  pious  journeys  did    much    to| 

bring  back  to  the  Church  the  love  of  Unity,  and  the  colonies ' 

w^hich  he  planted  from  Greenland  to  Ethiopia,  from  Persia  to  j 

New  Guinea,  from  Russia  to  the  huts  of  the  Hottentots,  not  I 

only  renewed  the  lost  ideal  of  missionary  activity,  but  showed 

to  the  world  the  power  of  spiritual  hoHness.  ^     If  we  would  I 

estimate  the  extent  and  blessedness  of  his  work,  let  us  TkO%\ 

forget  that  the  deep  pr!y?tical  piety  of   John   Wesley   was 

matured  in  a  Moravian  brotherhood  ;  and  that  Schleiermacher  j 

wrote  from  a  Moravian  colony  in  1802,  "Here  it  was  that  fofj 

the  first  time  I  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  relations  of  I 

man  to  a  higher  world.  .  .  After  all  that  I  have  passed  through] 

I  have  become  a  Moravian  again,  only  of  a  higher  order."  * 

*  '*  Hot"  feci  fitfl  tfi> 

Quid  facjs  pro  iiui  ? " 

'  In  founding  the  community  of  Herrnhtit  he  was  deeply  mflufinced  bj  the 
Rutio  dMplinae  of  the  nnhemian  Biabap,  Amos  CometiiuJ9< 

*  PerhapB  his  most  eharnctcriatto  though  U  niv  to  he  found  iu  his  (MmUbm 
Hher  Evangelische  WahrhfUm,  Gnndftu,  1840.  His  hest- known  hynma  ti« 
"  Jeflu,  get'  vomn/"  md  **Cbmti  Blut  imd  Gerochtigkeit,"  (Je«i,  Thy  blood 
and  righteotign«ss). 

*  On  Zinzendorf,  jicp  Bishop  E.  dt?  Schweinite,  in  Henotgfa  EneytL ;  ThoIueV, 
Verm,  Schri/tcn,  I  6  j  V.  vou  Euse,  LcbeiiZinzendorfs^  1846  ;  Bonet,  Le  ComU 
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ii.  In  John  James  Wetstein,  Professor  at  Basle  (t  1754), 
we  see  all  that  is  best  in  this  epoch  on  the  side  of  learning 
and  criticigm.  lu  his  Lihelli  ad  Crisiii  aiqut  InterpretaiioTwm 
Nov.  TeMamenii,  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  considering  the 
New  Testament  on  its  human  side  as  an  historical  and  literary 
product,  and  of  devoting  to  it  a  free  and  unprejudiced  stndy.^ 
The  same  rules  hold,  he  says,  for  the  inteipretatian  of 
Scriptnre  as  for  that  of  other  books.  The  sense  of  its  words 
and  phrases  must  be  leanit  by  stndpng  the  usage  of  the 
wiiters  and  of  their  contemporiiries.  Its  language  is  iu- 
fluenced  by  the  times  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  needs, 
peculiarities,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Wetstein's  invaluable  labours  on  the  text 
and  meaning  illustrate  the  remark  of  Goethe,  that  "  the 
Bible  becomes  more  beautiful  the  niore  we  study  it, — that  is 
the  more  clearly  we  see  tliat  every  word  has  received  a  certain 
distinct  character  according  to  the  separate  conditions  of  time 
and  place  when  it  was  given "  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
pioneers  in  the  renewed  and  more  sober  Scriptural  labours  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  New  Testament  was  only 
published  in  1751,  four  years  before  his  death.  But  he  had 
devoted  to  its  preparation  a  life  of  study.-  He  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Uke  all  the  best  workers  in  this  field, 
accused  of  lieresy,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
Professorship  at  Basle  for  one  in  the  Remonstrants*  College  at 
Amstt^rdam.  ^  There  be  carried  ^m  and  improved  the  best 
labours  of  Grotius,  His  commentary  is  one  of  the  richest 
repositories  uf  classical  and  Rtibbinic  illustration,  and  has,  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible,  been  rifled  again  and  again  by 
his  successors.     It  is  one  of  the  very  few  produced  in  the 


dA  Zinsead&rf,    I860;    Hngenback,    Germ,    Ralitmalism,    12? -158   (E.    T.) ; 
Ka»,   ii    941,  tq,  ;  Born^r,    it.  245-248;  Kahnis,  pp.  100  105, 

*  Some  characteriatio  (][aotatioms  from  Ms  LUkIU  od  CfUin  ure  giTcn  in 
Klausen,  Hemuyi.  2^8. 

*  Among  other  tbinga  he  Wfts  couc!eintie<l  for  Arianism  and  SocimamBm  in 
1730,  becftose  he  foUow^ti  the  now  aO  biit  nniversaUy  accepted  reading,  tt  for 
$€ht  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Id.    See  Herzog,  Bible  Texts, 

*  He  succeeded  Ulericas* 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centiiries,  which  are  still  indis* 
pensable  to  the  student  of  Scripture.  ^ 

iii.  Still  greater  and  more  blessed,  as  well  as  somewhat 
earlier,  was  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Bengel  (t  1752).  * 
He  was  the  heir  and  coutinuatt)r  of  all  that  was  best  in  Pietism 
and  Mysticism,  without  either  the  gloorn  of  the  one  or  the 
sentimentiility  of  the  other.  Orthodox  with  none  of  the  narrow 
hhndness,  obstinate  ere ed- worship,  and  uninqniring  dnbieas 
of  passive  traditionalism  ;  exquisitely  open-minded  ;  a  friend 
to  science  ;  a  friend  to  freedom ;  the  first  great  German  critic 
of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  *  profoundly  humble  yet 
thoroughly  original,  he  towers  aho%^e  all  the  scholars  and 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church,*  He  entirely  abandoned 
the  notion  of  mechanical  Inspiration,  which  th«?u  erecte<l  a 
barrier  against  all  spiritual  }jrogres8,  and  recognised  the 
distinct  individualities  and  manifold  differences  of  the  sacred 
writers.  He  regai'ded  Piety  not  as  the  loveless  personal 
pride  into  whteh  Pietism  had  degenerated,  hut  as  an  appre- 
hension of  the  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  grace  of  the  Divine 
mysteries.  He  regarded  OrtlnKloxy,  not  as  a  bristling 
antagonism  to  every  slight  deviation  from  ciu^rent  confessions, 
but  as  a  faithful  adherence  to  all  primary  truths. 


*  Bee  Glikkner,  Int^rprdandi  ratio  a  J.  /.   Wdnkino  adhihUa^  1754,  Aiid  ] 
the  Prolegometia  to  lii»  New  Testament,  published  anotiymmiely  in  1780,      Ho 
was  tho  tiiL»i  to  dktiiigiikh  uncial  M&S.  by  capital:^,  and  titirslTes  by  Arabic 
figures. 

'  See  Burit,  Btjigd^s  Lebm  und  Wcrke,  1831  :  Wachter,  J.  A.  Benff^l^ 
LsbenmbrisSf  Ac.  Beugel  was  born  in  1687  at  Wiiini?iidt?ii»  near  Stattgmrt, 
In  1731  he  l>e€ame  tutor  at  Denkendorf.  In  1741  he  waa  jnatle  Bisho|T 
of  Herbrecjitingcn.  Hia  Qnonwm  wjib  firat  pablkhed  in  17'12  :  his  AjjfKtraium 
Ci'Uieits  aod  New  Testament  in  1734. 

■  He  ooUected  twenty- four  Crtjek  MSS,  and  mm^  LaMn  ones,  as  enumemted 
jii  hill  Apparatus  CrUmis.  He  boldly  prouonuLed  th*  Doxology  in  Matt  ti, 
13  to  he  flpurious.  His  excellfiit  niJe  wan  ^*  Put  nothiug  into  the  Scriptniw*. 
but  draw  out  of  them,  and  aulfer  nothing  that  is  in  them  to  reniain  b.i«L*' 
Hia  remarka  {Praffaiio)  od  the  uselessnegs  of  reading  and  refuting  a  mtiltl* 
tude  of  ba^eleas  cxegetical  conjecturea,  or  of  refuting  all  the  views  from  ' 
which  we  diflVr,  would  have  helped,  if  attendi^d  to^  to  clear  modem  commim*  | 
tariea  of  much  nseh'^a  matter. 

*  The  least  fortunate  ^art  of  his  influi^nce  was  the  exftggeratf-^  ^  -— ^-nn  to  ' 
the  "futurist"  speculations  of  A^Kxalyptic  stud^^nta.     But.  n  Va\' 

wardjt   says,  "His  marvellous  fihcities  must  ever  remain  m\u  li  Ue  ] 

is  mighty  to  quicken  thought"     On  1  Cor.  p.  xxxv. 


His  Greatness. 
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"  As  to  things  indifferent/'  he  said,  *'  I  am  not  fond  of 
them,  but  the  cord  hiis  been  too  tightly  drawn."  He  opposed 
aU  too  stringent  subscriptions,  **  It  is  easy;'*  he  said,  "  for  all 
who  are  content  to  Hve  on  Hke  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be 
orthodox.  They  believe  what  was  believed  before  them,  and 
never  trouble  themselves  with  testing  it.  But  when  a  soul  is 
anxious  about  truth,  then  things  are  not  quite  so  easy.  How 
wrong  is  it  then  U}  rush  in  upon  juBt  such  sensitive  souls,  to 
cross* question,  to  gag,  and  stun  them,  when  we  ought  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  them  Hberty  of  speech  that  they  may  gain 
confidence,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  aright/'  The 
fundamental  virtue  of  Bengel  was  perfect  conscientiousness,^ 
and  his  fundamentid  merit  as  an  exegete  was  that  while  he 
was  dihgent  about  minute  points  of  textual  criticism  and 
Greek  philology,  he  could  also,  hke  Chrysostom  and  hke 
Luther,  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  the  sacred  writei-s,  and 
reproduce  for  others  the  melodies  which  once  rang  in  their 
hearts.^  Bengel  regarded  Scripture  not  as  a  dead  Oracle, 
but  as  a  hving  organism — "  as  an  incomparable  narrative  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  human  race  throughout  all 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  all 
things/'  Independent  though  perfectly  faithful,  it  was  his 
not  uncommon  lot  to  bo  frowned  upon  by  professional 
theologians  and  the  clerical  order  in  general;  but,  as  he 
himself  ventured  to  predict,  the  Church  has  at  last  I  earn  t 
to  estimate  aright  the  value  of  his  labours.  His 
Gnomon  is  a  mine  of  priceless  gems,'    It  contains  sentence 


^  See  Kahms,  E,  T.  p.  JOH.  Frescnius  m  his  ftineml  «©nnon  culled  Bengel 
'*  An  angel  of  peace  who  was  aa  pious  iiB  lie  wam  laborious^  aa  clii1<l-liko  as 
he  waa  learned,  as  rich  in  spirit  as  he  was  acute  in  mind,  &s  bumble  sls  he 
was  ereat/' 

^  The  TiefesF-ity  for  a  psycbo logical  clcnifiit  in  the  hichest  exegesis  waa 
pointed  out  by  Schleif^imacher.  It  woa  recogniaeil  alao  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Doaiihei  Coii/essiOf  Qu-  i.  Kimmel,  MonvmetUa  Fiddt  i.  465, 

'  Gnomon  N.  T.  \n  quo  ex  nativa  vtrhorum  n  simpHcHm^  pro/unditas^  eon* 
cmnitCLS^  saluhrilas  »€Ttmium  corUMium  i-ndicatur,  Ttik  1742.  Ita  merits  arQ 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  John  Wesley  in  hia  Notts  to  the  New  TeHament, 
1755.  Even  the  Apocalyptic  studies  to  which  Ri'iifjid  waa  led  by  mystic  and 
Pietist  iiiHiienoe*  giTe  proofs  of  bifl  power  ttud  iiisigbt.  See  Hartraann,  ./JW, 
"  Bengel  '*  in  HersBOg,  In  his  case  at  any  mt^?  "  the  path  to  the  Naw  JerusalL>nt 
did  not  lie  near  the  madhouse." 
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after  sentence  exquisitely  terse  and  finished,  and  throbbing 
with  spiritual  light  Few  writers  have  so  admirably  succeeded 
in  expressing  in  a  few  words  the  inmost  purpose  of  each  of 
the  Epistles.  A  generation  crowded  with  writers  whose 
theology  abounded  in  mutual  anathemas  is  yet  redeemed 
from  the  charge  of  sterility  which  has  produced  such  a 
theologian  as  Bengel.  His  work  must  continue  to  have  its 
value  so  long  as  men  can  recognise  the  richest  fruits  of  a 
noble  intellect,  a  pure  spirit,  and  a  blameless  life.  ^  "  Lord 
Jesus,  unto  Thee  I  live,  unto  Thee  I  suflfer,  unto  Thee  I  die  ; 
Thine  I  am,  living  or  dying."  These  words  were  repeated  to 
him  in  his  last  moments,  and  on  hearing  them  he  pointed 
with  his  right  hand  to  his  heart,  and  fell  asleep  in  peace.* 

^  In  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Ononwn^  his  son  gives  as  some 
biographical  jwirticulars  of  him.  Oetinger  beautifully  descriSes  his  death 
which  he  had  always  wished  to  be  "as  if  one  is  incidentally  called  out 
of  doors  from  amidst  the  dust  of  his  daily  labours." 

2  I  have  not  touched  in  this  Lecture  either  on  the  Puritan  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  expositors,  not  only  because  I  had  no  space  at  command,  but  because, 
apart  from  their  theology,  they  added  no  new  impulse  and  contributed  no 
specially  original  element  to  Scripture  interpretation.  The  greatest  Puritan 
expositor  is  perhaps  Owen  (especially  in  liis  Exposition  of  the  Hcbre^cs).  The 
best  Roman  Catholic  expositors  are  Estius  (t  1613)  and  Com.  k  Lapide(t  1637) 


^  Dens  BcientiaruDi  BominuB  eat^  et  ipii  praeparantur  cogitationeiL' 
—1  SAidLii  3. 

"  Res  Dei,  Ratio/— Tert.  De  PomltenL  l 

*' Chnstiaaity  is  oil  for  practice,  and  bo  muck  time  as  u  ipeizllii 
rjuarTela  about  it  Ib  a  diminution  to  its  int^jrest.  Men  inquire  so  much 
what  it  is,  that  they  have  but  little  time  left  to  be  Christkna,  I  re- 
member  a  saying  of  Erasmus,  '  that  when  he  first  read  Um  New  Testa- 
ment, with  fear  and  a  good  mind,  with  a  pui-pose  to  unUerMtand  it  and 
obey  it,  he  found  it  very  useful  and  very  pleasant  ;  but  w4ien,  after- 
wards, he  fell  on  r*?ading  the  vast  ditlerences  of  commentaries,  then  he 
tmderatood  it  leak*  than  he  did  before,  then  he  began  not  to  nndt^ririt-and 
it  i '  for,  indeed,  the  truths  of  God  are  best  drcifsed  in  the  plain  culture 
and  Pimplicit}^  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  trntbs  that  men  commonly  teach 
are  like  the  reflectionii  of  a  multiplying. glass*  For  om^  pivce  of  good 
money  you  shall  have  forty  that  are  fantastical." — Jeremy  Tayloh, 
Via  InU'lligepMae. 

"  Let  none  so  auperBtitionsly  go  back  to  former  ages  as  to  be  angry 
with  new  opinions  and  displayings  of  light.^  either  in  reasc»n  or  religion. 
Who  dare  oppose  the  msdom  and  goodness  of  God  if  He  shall  enamour 
the  world  with  the  beauty  of  some  pearls  and  jewels  which  in  former 
days  have  been  hid  or  trampled  on  ;  if  He  shall  discover  some  more 
light  upon  earth,  an  He  hath  let  some  new  stars  be  found  in  the 
heavens  I"— CoLVERWELL,  Light  of  Naturf^  p,  136. 

'*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Lord  bath  more  truths  yet  to  come  for  us 
out  of  Hia  Holy  w*ord.  Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  have  penetrated 
into  the  whole  Council  of  God," — John  ROBiNijoK,  Farewdl  Address  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathm^s, 

*'  The  Gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human  systems 
of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  purifying  procesi*.  We  live 
in  the  time  of  a  great  ciisia.'^— Nkakder, 


LECTURE   VIIL 


MODERN     EXEGESIS. 


"It  flhall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  light  shall  not  ►be  oleur,  nor 
dark  .  .  .  l)Ut  it  shall  come  to  ptisa  at  ertmng  time  it  nlmll  he  light.*'— 
Zech.  xiv.  6,  7. 

There  are  three  reasons  which  give  peculiar  difficulty  to 
the  treatment  of  the  final  phases  of  Scripture  interpretation. 
One  is  their  complexity,  and  the  multiplication  of  their 
literary  memorials;  a  second  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  vary  from  decade  to  decade  in  consequence  of  that  sus- 
ceptibility to  surrounding  influences  which  marks  a  Hterary 
age  ;  a  third  is  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  final  impression 
of  movements  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
development. 

The  disruption  of  Protestant  Scholasticism  was  hastened 
and  completed  by  philosophic  inquiries.  The  malady  of 
scepticism  had  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  un- 
skilful violence  of  a  self-atylod  orthodoxy.  Such  books  as 
Voltaire's  La  Bihle  cnjiii  Erjdiquh  were  the  natural  Nemesis  of 
such  books  as  Calov's  ^i/*/M  lUustrata.  The  furious  squabbles 
of  Lutheran  and  Keformed  Churches  about  the  arcana  of 
Theology  had  paved  the  way  for  English  deists,  French 
infidels,  and  German  neologians.^  The  gravity  and  gentleness 
of  Spinoza's  manner,  no  less   than  his  keen   sagacity,  had 

*  "So  long  as  I  see  that  one  of  the  chief  of  Clirist'a  commandmciits,  to 
love  our  enemies,  is  not  better  observfid  than  it  is,  so  long  abiiil  I  donht 
whether  thoee  who  give  thtitntfolves  out  ag  Chmtiona  are  r^lly  such" 
(Leasing}. 
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given  weight  to  the  criticisms  of  his  Tradatus  TheoiOi 
Foliikm,  and,  crude  as  some  of  them  were,  he  rendere 
service  by  enforcing  attention  to  that  human  element  of 
Scripture,  which  he  luid  probahlj  been  taught  to  reoogmse 
the  writings  of  Maimuuides.  His  *'  Pantheism  "  was  oppoi 
by  Leibnitz  (t  1716),  who  substituted  for  it  the  theory 
self-subsisting  monads  held  in  union  by  a  pre-established 
harmony.  Leibnitz  was  a  hearty  friend  to  Christianity »  and 
he  so  strongly  desired  to  bring  theology  into  the  circle  of  the 
exact  sciences,  that  in  his  Tfteodim^a  he  pledged  himself 
prove,  if  not  the  objective  certainty,  yet  at  least  the  possibility 
of  the  deepest  Christian  mysteries^ — even  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Eucharist.^  Wolff  (t  1754),  systema- 
Using  the  methods  of  Leibnitz  in  a  mathematical  forra,^ 
aimed  at  deducing  the  truths  of  revelation  from  the  abstract 
ideas  of  the  mind.  In  spite  of  his  pedantic  formalism,  he 
roused  enthusiasm  among  t!ie  students  of  Halle,  He  was 
angrily  op]>osed  by  the  Pietists,  who  saw  in  his  doctrines 
a  fatalistic  tendency  which  woultl  destroy  all  interest  in 
revealed  rehgion.  They  were  right  in  their  rostinctive 
conviction  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
precarious  arguments  in  favour  of  its  abstract  possibility. 
An  address  in  which  Wolff  hat]  extravagantly  eulogised 
the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  was  made  the  pret**xt 
fur  his  banishment  on  pain  of  the  gibbet  from  Halle  and 
from  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia.     Thus  failed  the  earliest 

^  Leibnitz  added '*  the  prinmple  ^f  th«  an fficii^nt  reason'*  na  a  critcrioB  of 
truth  to  Aristot]o*a  *'  principk  of  contmiUctiou. "  **Tht>  grpat  foundation  **f 
Tnathematica,"  he  says  in  hia  correapoi] deuce  with  Dr.  Chirke,  "is  the  prin- 
ciiile  of  contradiction  or  idcfdily ;  Le.  tliat  a  proposition  cannot  he  tnio  %nd 
falae  at  the  same  time.     But  in  ord^r  to  proi-e^d  from  Miithci]  iivmt 

Fhiloaopliy  mother  principle  in  jvt^nmie  (an  I  have  observc^d  in  m\  i), 

1  meati  the  priueiphj  of  the  siifhcient  reason,  or  in  other  wards,  i ,.,».  jiuiiiin^ 
hap]jens  without  a  razson  why  it  lihotdd  be  so  rather  than  catheruiac.  Now 
hy  tliis  single  principh^  can  be  demonstrated  the  Btiing  of  a  God/'  &c. 

*  Wolffs  chit'f  works  were  FeniUn/tuje  GcdariAifrn  ntn  Goft^  der  ff^iU^ 
und  der  SeeJe  (1719),  axid  V.  G.  vo^n  d^r  Mew^then  Thun  und  Lassen  (1731).  ' 
He  studied  mathematics^  ityJhodi  ffratht  in  order  to  xive  diligence  to  rvduoc 
theology  to  inuoutrovyrtible  cert«inty<  Eveu  Ids  opponent,  Ijin^,  had  « 
similar  notion,  Bod  just  at  this  period  then*  arose  an  unprofitjible  fashion  of 
"Imjrsplitting  aimfysis  and  dreary  tabulation/*  WoIITh  haniidini«?nt  w»s 
hastened  by  stupid  jests  as  to  "  prae-estAblishdl  harmony/*  at  Fi^deric 
WilHam'a  **  tobacco- Parliament." 
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attempt  to  reconcile  a  nascent  philosophy  with  an  oUJ 
religion.  But  the  expulsion  of  Wolff,  and  his  subsequent 
^  triumphant  recall,  practically  became  the  death*btow  of 
^■Pietism  which  had  outlived  its  functions,  and  had  sunk  into 
^^b  aystem  of  morbid  fanaticism  maintained  by  inquisitorial 
^^bnns. 

Meanwhile  many  movements  arose,  which,  in  the  dearth  of 
a  free  and  spiritual  holiness,  developed  destructive  tendencies, 
^H  Mankind  can  never  long  be  satisfied  with  vague  cudaemonism 
^P  and  half-hearted  compromise,  Lessing  (t  1781)  was  as 
I  little  hostile  t^  Christianity  as  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  had  been, 
j  but  in  the  then  condition  of  Scriptural  studies  he  seems  to 
f       have  held  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  that  almost  anything 

hmay  be  saitl  if  it  be  only  said  tentatively.  He  gave  an 
impuhe  to  thought  rather  than  a  directum.  He  was  "  the 
versatile  Proteus*'  of  his  age.  His  Nathan  der  WeuCt  ex- 
quisite in  its  spirit  of  tolerance,  was  weak  in  its  indifferentism, 
^■and  hardly  accords  w^ith  his  own  fruitful  view  of  God  as 
^"  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  He  was  opposed  to  Spinoza's 
L  inert  eternity  of  substance.  He  wanted  something  better 
^H  than  the  demonstrations  of  Wolff  and  his  followers,  that 
^B  Christianity  contained  nothing  against  the  jmriclpium  eon- 
^^tr(Z(lictto?iiSj  and  the  jj/Tnr"?^?i^f?H  raimiis  sufficuntu.  There 
I  were  germs  of  truth  in  his  belief  in  a  primitive  oral  Gospel ; 
I  in  his  separation  of  Chri.stianity  from  the  weak  evidences  by 
I  which  it  is  often  supported  ;  in  the  distinction  wliicli  he  drew 
I  between  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and  the  Christianity  of 
^K  theologians,  and  even  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
^B  the  religion  of  Christ,  His  quick  susceptibility  enaMed  him 
to  grasp  truths  akin  to  those  held  alike  by  Mendelssohn  nnd 
Kant  and  Herder ;  and  if,  no  less  than  they,  he  lacked  the 
vivifying  power  of  personal  and  intellectual  union  with  the 
diviue  humanity  of  Christ,  the  theology  of  his  day  must 
share  the  blame,  Protestaut  divines  could  not  expect  the 
world  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  hunt  up 
heresies  in  each  other's  sermons,  Lessing  wfis  himself 
coDflcious  of  an  unsatisfied  want.     He  despised  the  popular 
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incredulity  as  **  abotchwork  of  ignoramuses."   *'  It  is  not  since 
yesterday  only/*  he  wrote  to  Mendelssohn,  **  that  I  have  felfe^ 
anxious,  lest  in  casting  off  many  prejudices  I  may  not  also  ' 
have  cast  away  much  which  I  may  have  again  to  fetch  back. 
If  I  have  not  done  so  already  it  is  because  I  fear  to  drag 
back  as  well  all  the  traali  into  the  house  again;* 

Lessing  did  not  himself  agree  with  the  Wolfenbiittel  frag- 
ments of  Reimarus,^  but  bis  publication  of  them  in  1774  pro- 
duced  a  profound  sensation.     It  was  from  the  absence  of 
adequate  answers  to  the  crude  negations  of  the  Fragmentist 
that  they  disseminated  far  and  wide  a  spirit  of  disbelief.   This  J 
disbehef  found  its  expression  in  the  so-called  "  enhghtenment- 
period"  which  resulted  from  the  influences  of  French  and 
English  deism.  In  one  respect  Reimarus  sank  even  lower  than 
the  French  deists.    Not  only  Rousseau,  but  even  Voltaire,  still 
preserved  an  overwhelming  sense  of  awe  before  the  personality  I 
of  Christ.    Reimarus  does  not  scruple  to  lay  profane  hands  ^ 
upon  His  holiness,  and  to  accuse  His  Apostles  of  sheer  deceit 
Such  views  could  never  long  prevail.     The  worst  harm  done 
by    Reimarus   was   the  way   in  which    he  pointed  out  tbej 
variations  in  the    Gospel  narrative  of  the  Resurrection,  of 
which  the  f»ost-Refonnatiou  system  had  neither  prepared  men 
to  see  the  reconciliation,  nor  to  estimate  the  non-impc»rtance. 
Unhappily,  since  Schohisticism  and  Pietism  were  alike  dead,, 
and  no   force  had  risen   to  replace  them,   the   epoch   of  a 
dreary  illuminism  was  only  met  on  the  other  side  by  timid 
concessions.     But  this  phase  of  opinion  was  short-lived.     It  J 
was    specially   discredited    by   the    miserable    failure    and 
degradation   of   F,  A.  Bahrdt.       Though   **  smitten;"  as  he 
himself  confesses,  *'  with  the  disease  of  levity/'  he  proclaimed 
himself  an  instrument  of  Providence  for  the  welfare  of  men^^ 

^  **The  Bible  in  not  tlie  Spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  ri^ligion.  Consequi«nt]y  1 
objtictiona  iigaitiat  the  latter r^  as  well  as  AguiuKt  the  Bibltv  are  not  proeiwljr  J 
objections  agtiiusr  th«  Spirit  and  ivligion^  For  the  Biblo  evidently  coo Uiiul 
more  than  belongs  to  religion^  and  it  is  a  mwa  HiippoHition  thnt  in  the  ftd-j 
ditionci]  mait^T  it  must  be  cquully  infallible  Moreover,  i^Iigion  eiisted  I 
before  there  waa  &  Bible,  and  Cliriaticinity  Ix-Iore  FA-angelista  and  Apcwtl*^  ] 
hsd  written/'  Lessing,  fVrrkt^  x.  10,  ed.  Lacdimann.  **What  otheiii,  fitmi  < 
good  Lntherans,  have  asserted  of  whole  books  uf  the  Bible»  wemaysarelji 
of  single  facts*'  {id.  p.  137). 
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gether  with  Moses,  Confucius,  Socrates,  and  One  wLose 
Divine  Name  I  will  not  degrade  by  nientioning  it  in  connection 
with  such  claims.  Thi^  wouicl-be  regenerator  of  the  human 
race  lived  a  life  of  pollution,  and  died  in  aa  ale-house  after 
having  been  imprisoned  as  a  writer  of  scurrilous  lampijons. 
The  ttindency  to  ciTidL-  infidelity,  which  was  now  fostered 
for  the  first  time  by  periodical  literature,^  was  only  influential 
tlirough  the  feebleness  of  the  opposition  which  was  otfered  to 
it.  The  work  of  Spener  and  Francke  had  spent  its  beneficent 
force.*  Of  the  clei^y,  some  shut  themselves  up  in  a  sullen 
dogmatic  obstinacy.  Others  in  alarm  were  willing  to  reduce 
religion  to  a  system  of  utilitarianism  and  sentimentality,  and 
acted,  says  Tholuck,  like  a  man  who,  crying  that  his  house 
is  on  fire,  throws  his  best  mirrors  out  of  the  window  in  order 
to  save  them.  The  truest  defence  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
found  in  the  sincere  holiness  of  men  Uke  Stelhng,  Oberlin, 
Claudius,  and  Lavater,  Preachers  were  Uving,  among  whom 
the  teaching  of  the  early  Pietists  still  *'  hngered  like  the 
fragruuL-e  of  a  flower,"  Lavater  especially,  the  friend  of 
men  like  Goethe  and  Fichte,  maintained  in  the  most  a*!- 
vanced  and  poUshed  circles  a  profound  respect  for  the  religion 
of  which  he  was  not  ashamed.  In  the  words  of  Goetlie,  he 
still  raised  the  clear  crystal  to  his  lips,  and,  as  he  quaflfed  the 
divine  draught,  even  let  it  pour  profusely  over  the  sides  of 
the  goblet.     In  that  age,  too,  as  in  many  others, 

"  Pit^ty  hath  found 
FrieTnU  in  tht?  friiiinJft  of  aeii-mf ,  ntid  true  prnyer 
Hath  flowed  horn  lii>»  wet  with  CafitUultan  dews," 

If  the  clergy  produced  but  Httle  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
infidelity,  a  poet»  a  physiologist,  a  matiiematician,  showed 
openly  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  Christ  or  of  His 
Gospel.  The  hymns  of  Gellkrt— the  Watts  of  Germany — 
BGill   kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the    older   strains  which  had 


I 

I 


*  E.g.  the  AU^miina  I>ruUcM  BibUotMk  of  Nicol&i  and  Lt-siiiiig.  The 
work  of  ilviid*^l9aohii  in  the  Jewish  commanity  was  analo^us  to  that  of 
Lesging  in  the  Church*  His  followers  were  ealled  Biuristic  (llKl,  *'IUU' 
luination  '*). 

^  Even  Zi&zendorf  apokeof  tb<*  Halle  Pi«tTstdaa  -*thoaeii}iserahltj  Cliri^^tiaLii 
whom  no  one  caIIb  l^ietistB  but  themielvca." 
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glowed  ia  the  Lyra  Germanica.  Haller,  one  of  the  foundei"8 
of  modern  physiology  (t  1777),  with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
genius  made  a  stand  agjiinst  the  growth  of  materialism. 
EoLER  (t  1763),  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  ventured  even  in  Berlin,  and  surrounded  by  the  i&ceptics 
who  formed  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  publish  in 
1747  his  Defe}we  of  Revelation  afjainet  the  Attacks  of  Frtt^ 
thmkers, 

TuiTiing  to  works  which  bore  directly  on  exegesis  we  notice 
how  cold  was  the  ortlncMloxy  ivhich  succeeded  the  best 
days  of  Pietism.  Amid  the  shallowness  of  the  current 
philosophic  views,  all  men  felt  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
the  solid  ground  of  histor}^  But  even  these  historic  re- 
searches partook  of  the  character  of  the  age.  They  lacked 
enthusiasm,  spontaneity,  aud  faith.  The  critical  learning  and 
moderate  rationalism  of  MiCHAELls  (t  17D1)  and  EkneSTI 
(t  1781)  represent  the  chief  eflbrts  to  elucidate  the  Old 
aud  New  Testaments  on  principles  of  formal  philologjr. 
Michaelis  re<luce8  Moses  to  a  clever  statesman  who  gave  lo 
utility  a  religions  sanction.^  He  was  followed  by  EiCHHORN 
and  Paltlus  wdio,  with  all  their  learning,  could  find  no  bett^ 
explanation  for  the  supernatural  element  in  both  dispensation!! 
than  a  theoi-y  of  mistake,  hyperbole,  and  ignorance.  The 
naturaUsm  of  Paulus  received  its  death-blow  from  the  mordant  ] 
sarcasm  of  Strauss.  Ernesti  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  formn- 
late  w4th  perfect  clearness  the  principle  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  our  own  day,  "  that  the  verbal  sense  of  Scripture 
must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  asc^ertain 
that  of  other  books."  He  found  a  pupil  greater  than  himself  j 
in  the  earnest-minded  and  learned  Semler.^ 

Semler  (t  1791)  marks  a  distinct  epoch.     He  was  neither 


*  See  Hengfitenbergp  PrnUiUxich^  I,  xiii.  It  ia  said  that  the  term  **nitjoTi» 
nlism  "  first  occurs  in  the  Tkcologia  Naturalis  of  Amos  ComeDins^  16$1, 
*•  Superaattiraliam  "  wa*  tirat  used  as  the  antithesis  to  "  liationalbm  '*  by  Gabl«T 
(Hetiij^t.  TkciiL  Jiium.  1801).  Dcscartea  in  1650  had  formulated  kis  pit>- 
poiittion,  Dt  Qinfiibud  dtibitandum  eM. 

^  I)r,  A.  S.  Farrar  in  hia  learned  Bamptou  L<?cture«  (p.  811)  points  out  tb«t  j 
Ltiipzig  woa  the  chief  home  of  the  dogniatic  school ;  Gottiiigcin  of  the  critical ;  ^ 
Tabiogcii  and  Halle  of  the  Fletist  and  Scholaiitic. 
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n  propbet  like  Herder,  nor  an  originator  like  Sdile  iermacher, 
liut  bj  liis  171  books  lie  gave  an  impulse  to  exegetic  study, 
which  is  still  far  from  exhausted.  Trained  among  the  Pietists 
who  bud  taught  him  the  diflPerence  between  theology  and 
religion,  he  united  to  marked  liberality  and  independence 
a  sincere  and  pious  orthodoxy.  His  spiritual  experiences* 
and  the  vast  reading  wljich  revealed  to  him  the  divergences 
of  theological  opinions,  had  convinced  lum  that  men  must 
often  separat-eas  it  were  for  themselves  a  religion  which  meets 
their  own  needs.  He  lived  in  what  has  been  called  *'  the 
epoch  of  subjectivity  '*~the  epoch  in  which  men  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  "every  man  must  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  examine  with  his  own  judgment,  and  comprehend 
with  his  own  understanding,  all  things  in  the  jwlitical,  lit- 
erary and  religions  world/*  ^  He  regarded  it  as  a  part  of 
his  religious  duty  to  discriminate  between  those  elements 
of  the  Bible  which  are  temporar}"^  and  Judaic,  and  that  part, 
which  is  of  eternal  validity.-  The  teaching  of  Emesti, 
the  study  of  R,  Simon,  of  Spinoza,  and  of  Michael  is,  had  led 
him  to  view  the  Bible  on  its  human,  external,  and  historical 
side;  to  consider  it  in  its  diversity  rather  than  in  its  unity; 
in  its  fragmentary  divisions  and  various  methods  rather  than 
as  an  organic  whole.  He  examined  the  Canon  as  indepen- 
dently as  Luther  had  done,  and  on  much  the  same  principles. 
He  jwint^d  out  the  distinction  between  Judaising  and  Pauline 
theology,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  criticisms  of  the  school 
of  Tiibingen,  He  gave  to  exegesis  a  new  direction.  In  the 
early  Church  its  method  had  been  typical ;  among  most  of  the 
Fathers  allegorical;  in  the  middle  ages  dogmatic;  after  the 

^  SoTnething  of  this  t^ndenry  ia  expTcaaed  by  the  dottrine  of  Fi^deric  the 
Great  that  **  every  mAii  must  be  left  to  f^i  to  henwn  in  hin  own  way." 
*'Semlpr  did  ftll  he  could  to  liilce  off  the  halo  which  rented  on  the  first  centit- 
^  Hee"  (Kahnia),  and  **uttpred  the  magic  word  which  emancipated  theolftgy 
^H  from  th«  fetters  of  tradition  "  (Iknsa).  See  Myers,  CathuHr  Thmirjhtjt,  p.  288. 
^^M  '  **  It  is  inconceiTahle  how  thonghtfal  Christians  ronfound  tht?  snnn-^l  Scrij^ 
l^"  tnre  of  the  Jews  and  the  Word  of  fJotl  which  is  h*>Te  and  there  contained  and 
r  enveh»pe«i  therpTn.'*  S^mler,  AhhnndL  v,  freifr  UnUrntch^n  d.  Kn}um»,  i,  48 
I  (4  vols.  1771-17761.     He  also  wrote  a  special  book,  A?r  Unttrsehi>d  d,   Weil, 

I  Sthrift  und  d^f  iVortf^  Gott^-f.     8<»e  many  pfiifc?age9  from  his  writingg  quoted 

I         bv  SonntajK  (De  Doctrinn  Intpirft/Kmi^j  p|i,  162,  fy,\  who  points  out  the  im- 
I         portftura  of  hia  distinotioa  between  **  uitpiration  "  and  ♦*  revelation." 
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Reformation  confessional ;  in  the  Renaissance,  and  recently 
again  under  the  influence  of  Ernesti,  it  Lad  bec<">me  pre- 
dominantly grammaticaL  Semler  added,  or  greatly  developed. 
the  historit  method,  which  lays  predominant  stress  on  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  by  which  tlie  original  writers 
had  been  surrounded.*  But  lie  was  rather  the  child  of  hii 
epoch  than  its  leader,  and,  in  his  later  years,  having  laid  but 
a  bewildered  hand  on  the  sacred  Inirp,  he 

"  Buck  recoiled,  he  knew  Dot  why, 
£*en  At  the  soutid  himaelf  hud  made/'  - 

The  worst  feature  of  his  system  was  the  extent  to  which 
allowed  the  principle  of  "  accommodation/'  That  there 
such  a  thing  as  the  *  oeconomy  *  (otVoj/o/i/a)  or  *  condescen- 
sion' {tTvytcaTa^aa-ts)  of  which  Origen  and  the  Fathers  had 
spoken  is  admitted.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity*  Anthropo- 
morphism is  itself  a  concession  to  finite  capacities.  Only  by 
some  sort  of  condescension  to  our  infirmities  can  the  Infinite 
be  revealed.  Nor  again  can  it  be  denied  that  something  which 
may  be  called  **  accommodation  "  is  implied  by  the  progres- 1 
fiiveness  of  revelation,*  There  were  times  of  ignorance  which  j 
"  God  winked  at."  Some  things,  as  our  Lord  said,  had  been 
permitted  by  Moses,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  desirability 
but  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,*  But  Semler 
gave  to  this  principle  an  abnormal  and  even  a  repulsive 
development.  He  pushed  it  to  an  extent  winch  stemed, 
at  least,  to  make  Him  who  is  '*  the  Truth  "  responsible  for  a 
suppression  of  truth  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
a  suggestion  of  falsehood/'      No  such   system   is  consistent 

*  *'Le  trait  cftmct^mtique  du  l&mc  Bifeolc  eat  d  avoir  «iib«titu<S  la  m<^tbod« 
hlstoriqtiii  h.  k  Ei^tliode  doguiatique,  daim  toiitea  }kb  Etudes  relatiYes  h  Tefpift 
liiimam,"     Koaati,  Averro&t^  p,  vi     It  ia  needleas  to  aay  that  Semler  was  tilt  | 
subject  of  fierce  attacks.     Th«  A^ora  Bihl.  Ecclej^iojiiieavAWcd  him  *'*k&mo  im 
piu8,  €t  Jtidaeia  p^or.*' 

*  He  died.  Kurz  aaya*  ** brokenhearted,**  at  the  height  of  the  controTttBf 
mtaed  by  the  Wolfonbtlttel  FraguientB.  See  Bcmler^s  BmrUu^&rtUf9g  dir 
PragiiytnU  einet  Ungtmnnni^m,  1770, 

*  See  Colet'a  Letler.i  to  Rii/iulphui,  p,  2S  {vd.  Lupton). 

*  It  ifl  defined  aa  "  oecouomicum  dioendi  genun,"  8e«  Cams,  HisL  antiquitf 
SeiU,  Eccl.  Graec.  d^  Accommodatititi^j  1793. 

Eiek.  XX.  25.     Matt.  xix.  8. 

*  Each  syBt4!n]  of  interpii^tatina  has  generally  appealed  to  a  fkrourite  diehim 
probana,     Tbat  of  Semler  was  ikdkti  aOre*s  rhv  K&yw  Ka9&tt  ^Svrayro  jbro^qr,  j 
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with  a  living  Christiaoity.     If  the  words  even  of  the  Master 
rested  on  illusion  and  compromise,  then 

"  Thi*  solid  firmaiiitjnt  m  rottennosaj 


And  ear  tit's  baa«  built  on  stabblt)/ 


'  1 


But  there  could  be  no  permanent  Ufe  in  principles  of 
exegesis  whrch  were  lacking  in  positive  elements.^  "  Men 
thought  too  much  about  the  Jews  and  knew  too  little  of 
Christ/' *  Their  interpretf^tion  was  "kumiii^  et  drmissa**  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  that  of  the  School  of  Antioch. 
From  so  dead  an  historical  analysis  the  Church  was  saved  by 
the  genial  influence  of  Herder  (tl803).  '*In  Herder  all  the 
blossoms  of  Humanism  ripened;  in  hirn  the  palms  of  the 
East,  the  olives  of  Greece,  the  oaks  of  the  North  are  all 
thriving.  In  him  we  find  the  shady  walks  of  philosophy^ 
the  great  perspective  of  history,  the  serene  ti^m|ile-path  of  a 
religion  of  Humanism/**  Herder  no  less  than  Seraler  was 
able  to  see  the  human  side  and  progressive  revelation  of 
Scripture,  but  he  infused  into  the  lifeless  learning  of  his  day 
the  glowing  heat  of  a  poetic  soul.  He  used  the  Scriptures 
to  elevate  his  conception  of  humanity,  not  to  dwarf  his  sense 
of  the  divine.  '"Poetry,  philosophy,  history,  are/*  he 
said»  *'  in  my  opinion,  the  three  lights  which  illuminate  the 
peoples,  the  sects,  and  the  genemtions — a  holy  triangle."  In 
Scripture,  '*  he  saw  alike  vivid  poetry,  a  practical  history, 
and  an  eternal  philosophy."  *'  Christianity/*  he  said,  and 
this  is  the  keynote  of  his  system,  *'  commands  the  purest 
humanity  in  the  purest  way."     And  tlius  he  met  illuminism 

Hark  iv,  S3.  It  was  do  tetu  miBapplied  than  the  Hark  r^v  ava^oyleu^  r^t 
viffr§ait  (Horn.  lii.  6)  of  the  RefonnRHon  epochs  and  tliis  rh  ypdfi^  &iroHrt(v9t 
(2  Cor.  iii.  6)  of  the  Fathers  and  ScLnohiitn,  or  **  the  Jove  of  Chriet*'  wMch 
was  used  by  the  Pietisti  as  a  phh  for  hnl y  ijsrnoraiice. 

*  Perhapa  the  pxtreioe  outcome  of  S«iiil»^r'a  t«Ddencies  mfiy  he  men  in  Telkr's 
W^Herbuih  dcs  N.T.  1772,  wliich  ndtieea  Cliristiftuity  to  commonpJace 
morals. 

^  On  the  important  infloence  of  Semkr,  ae*  his  own  autobiography  f1781)  ; 
H.  Schmid.  Du  Thmioffit  Sanhn,  1S58  \  Tholnck,  Verffi,  SchH/t^iiy  il  W  ; 
l^'osselt,   De  J.  S,  (SVm/^^ru  (Rigae,  1792),  and  the  uotitMM  of  him  in  Dorner 

tDieatd,  Meyor,  Kahui^^  Hugt'iihachp  kc. 
»  K^^uss.  H^l.  Sehriff,  ii;823, 
*  Kahuis,  Germ.  Prif^^UTntism,  E.  1\  t).  70,     **  More  poet  than  theologkn. 
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with   its   own  weapona,      Christ   in   his   view  was  divinest ; 
in  His   divine   humanity,  and  under  His  ot^ti  chosen  title 
as  the  Son  uf  God  who  called  Himself  '*  the  Son  of  Man."^ 
At  the  very  time  when  men  like  Nicolai  and  Bahrdt  were 
sneering  at   the    Bible   as   *^  an   obsolete,  incomprehensible 
book,  an  arsenal  of  old  prejudices/'  Herder,  whom  the  moat 
illuminated  among  them  could  not  venture  to   depreciate, 
was   labouring,  as   Luther   did,  to   place   it   as    the   candle 
in  the  centre  of  the  sivnctuary.-     While  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  put  Homer  ^and  Plato  on  a  level  with   Isaiah   and 
St.  John,  Helper,  who  valued  the  great  Greek  writers  as 
highly  and  knew  them  better,  said  that  in  comparison  with  i 
the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  Old  Testament  the  greatest  of  I 
them  were  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean.'     *'  The  Bible,**  so  ha  [ 
wrote  in  hia  letters  on  the  study  of  theology,  "  must  be  read 
in  a  human  manner,  for  it  is  a  book  written  by  men  for  men. 
The  best  reading  of  this  divine  book  is  human.     The  more  [ 
Iiumanly  we  read  the  Word  of  God,  the  nearer  we  come  ta  ] 
the  design  of  its  Author,  who  created  man  in  His  image,  ami 
acts   humanly  in  all   the   deeds  and  mercies,  wherein  He 
manifests    Himself   as  our   God/*      Thus   he    rescued   the  i 
Bible  from  the  hands  which  only  tore  and  tangled  the  rich 
threads  of  its  poetry  and  Ufe.      He   dealt  hut  little  with 
**  the  theological  metaphysics  which  neither   teach  how  U) 
live  or  die,  but   only  how  to  quarrel   scientifically/'      He 
always  tried  to  find  the  Revelation  of  God  centred  in  the  p€J> 
son  of  Christ,  and  not  in  minute  and  unscriptnral  formulae 
concerning  Him.     Large  tolerance,  a  loving  spirit,  ghuiness  of 
heart,  sympathy  with  the  East,  literary  insight,  noble   and 
melodious  language,  the  ideal  colouring  which  he  abed  over 
all  that  hti  taught — these  were  Herders  special  gifts.     They 
helped    hiui    in   counteracting    the   utilitarianism  of  pulpit 
teaching,  the  conceit  of  French  infidelity,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  prevailing  criticism.     He  left  upon  the  Church  the 


1  Herder,  Voiti  ErtSaer  d.  MeriacJum,  ITfld  ;  Fon  GaUiii  Sokn,  UOZ- 

^  Uagtiobacli,  Genn^,  HaHonalm/i,  p.  191. 

«  Zur  SckHnen  LUcmiur  %ml  K%m»t,  p,  67  (17fl9). 
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impress  Tvhich  slic  tlien  most  oeeded>  Perhaps  do  small 
part  of  his  depth  and  spirituality  were  due  to  his  loving 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  **  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  still 
deep  sea  in  which  the  heaven?^  with  the  sun  and  stars  are 
n\irrored.  If  there  are  eternal  truths  for  the  human  race, 
(and  stich  there  are,)  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
St  John."  2 

But  it  seems  ^  as  if  all  human  services  must  inevitably  be 
imperfect  and  liable  t-o  abuse.  The  magicfd  garden  of  Herder 
was  but  a  labyrinth.  His  romanticism  had  fidfilled  a  necessary 
function,  but  sterner  elements  were  required  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  theology.  The  opinions  of  the  age  had  been  sent 
drifting  upon  the  open  sea  of  doubt,  and  men  were  still 
searching  for  some  anchor  of  the  soul,  by  which  they 
could  moor  in  a  safe  harlHiur  the  faith  which  had  long 
been  rolling  like  a  dismantled  hulk  on  stormy  auil  turbid 
waves. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  rest  was  to  be  found  in  the  new 
attempt  of  KA>fT  (11804)  to  form  a  union  between  philosophy 
and  religion.*  But  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the 
sole  service  of  Kant  was  to  establish  against  utilitarian 
morals  the  awful  supremacy  of  conscience.  With  in- 
comparable distinctness,  he»  '*  like  a  philosophic  Moses, 
proclaimed  once  more  the  supernatural  majesty  of  the  moral 
law."  ^  Had  this  been  all  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  Kant's 
s^tem,  in  vindicating  against  Lutheranism  the  grandeur  of 
human  freedom,  unhappily  denied  the  necessity  of  divine 

^  The  best  exegolkal  works  collected  in  Herder's  twelve  volimica  of  Thtolog, 
frerki  weie  AettraU  Urkunde  df^  Mctutckengeschh^kts^  1774  ;  Luder  tier  Lithe, 
1778;  Maran  At  ha,  1779:  Fom.  GewU  d.  Hebr.  Potato,  1782;  Bri^'fc  d^ 
Btudium  d,  Theol^^i^  bfirefend,  1780. 

*  In  this  sketch  of  Herder  I  have  been  Trnich  helped  by  Hagenbsch, 
who  jqienku  of  him  witli  great  enthusiaf)m  and  fulness.  Ofrm.  Jtaiitmiilum, 
pp.  166-212.  f^ee  too  the  singnlnrly  glowing  eRtimatc  of  Liicke,  Grundri^^ 
p.   75. 

'  Kahilis,  p.  78. 

*  **  To  seek  for  theology  in  philosoBhy  is  to  seek  for  the  liTiiig  among  the 
dead  ;  to  seek  for  philosophy  m  theology  is  to  seek  for  the  dead  among  the 
living. "    Bacon. 

*  Dorner,  ii.  22.  See  Archer  Buffer*  D^^vflopment  nf  ChriMinn  Ihetriffr-f 
p.  87.  In  Kant's  system  God  18  revt-alftd  by  the  kw  of  duty,  and  the  freedom 
and  immortality  of  the  aoul  are  |>ostulatt?iJ  of  the  idea  of  duty. 
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grace.  Religion  became  as  it  were  but  an  adjunct  to  mor 
and  since  it  was  brantled  as  venality  to  Jo  what  is  right  for  i 
sake,  God  became  little  more  than  '*  a  stream  of  tendency/' 
and  Christ  not  an  historic  Person,  hut  that  **  divine  idea  of  1 
man  which  expiates  our  sinful  mortality/*  It  is  true  that, 
recos^nising  the  enslavement  of  the  Practical  Reason  by 
an  enigmatic  selfishness,  Kant  postulates  the  necessity  for 
an  ideal  Cliurch,  whieli  presupposes  an  ideal  Founder.^ 
But  the  supernatural  ism  for  which  Kant,  as  it  were  by 
an  afterthought,  found  room  in  his  system,  was  obviously 
superfluous  if  it  offered  to  the  reason  nothing  more  than  its 
own  contents.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  in  the 
Idealism  to  which  Kant  paved  the  way  from  the  older  | 
Rationalism,  God  became  as  distant  from  man  as  the  Stoic 
**  Providence."  To  exegesis  he  only  contributed  the  ration- 
alising suggestion  that  it,  or  its  application,  should  be  purely 
allegorical  and  moral ;  *  and  since  he  too,  like  SemJer,  had 
allowed  the  free  use  of  *'  accommodation/'  Paulus  applied  his 
system  in  a  truly  ludicrous  explanation  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles.  In  this  system,  as  Domer  says,  "the  miraculous 
power  is  transferred  to  the  exegete,  who  does  not  indeed 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  but  who  manages  to  change 
something  into  nothing,  and  then  gives  out  this  nothing  as  i 
something,  throwing  away  the  kernel  of  the  history  in  order 
only  to  retain  the  shell."  Under  the  impulse  which  Kant 
had  given,  Christianity  was  replaced  by  vague  religionisiDt 
which  gave  way  to  hare  morality,  which  in  its  turn  was 
replaced  once  more  by  the  very  eudnemonism  which  Kant 
most  disliked  * 


^  The  langmige  of  Kant,  as  of  many  of  even  the  most  adTmnced  SMptJeiy 
wiw  pTofoundlvrevenpiitittl  towards  Christ.    He  rebuked  Borowski  for  znentiOfi- 
inff  nia  name  in  anj  nearness  to  that  of  Christ.     "  N&mon  davou  dcr  etna 
geheiUgt»  der  aiidei'e    aber  eines  armen  Ihn  nach  Vermogeti  ausle^endtitj 
Btiimper'a  ist. "     Wtrke,  ni.  131. 

*  Here  we  have  once  more  an  illnstratiou  of  the  fact  that  Allegory  ii 
reality  the  offspring  of  Eationaliiiin. 

•  Donier,  il,  S2S.     Among  theolo^ans  l^flgsrheider  specially  Tepreaento  th«  ■ 
views  of  Kant.     "The  Kantian  rationalism  pretended  to  commcmofftte    * 
mysteries  of  ChristiaTtity  from  behind  the  veil  of  ita  terminology  in  aelearer  i 
gloriJied  light/'    Chalybdna,  Lect.  17, 


Fkltfe, 
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It  is  not  here  necessaiy  to  dwell  on  tlie  successors  of 
Kant.  Kant  had  recognised  the  objective  reality  of  the 
"  thing  in  itself/'  Fichte  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  Kantian 
dualism,  by  treating  the  Non-Ego  as  a  mere  postulate  of 
Ego ;  by  making  the  Ego  to  be  everything,  even  God  ; 
or  by  saying  that  the  Ego  hag  no  existence  at  all,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  but  God  * — ^a  God,  however,  who,  as 
far  as  Fichte's  philosophy  was  concerned,  was  without  person- 
ality and  without  self-consciousness.  If  Kant's  categorical 
imperative  could  bear  no  living  fruits,  neither  could  this 
resolution  of  everything  into  self  or  into  the  absolute. 
Jacobij  among  his  constant  oscillations,  at  least  saw  dis- 
tinctly that  we  cannot  pray  to  a  God  which  we  simply  pos- 
sess as  the  Ego,  or  even  to  a  God  who  is  *Hhe  mora!  order 
of  the  world/'  but  to  a  God  who  can  say  to  us,  '*  I  am  that  I 
am."  The  system  of  Fichte  might  serve  for  an  unanswerable 
philosophy,  it  is  useless  for  every  purpose  of  personal  religion. 
That  could  only  he  derived,  as  it  was  by  Fichte  himself,  from 
far  different  sources.*  Philosophy  had  served  no  other  re- 
ligious piir|:>ose  than  to  help  Protestantism  to  shake  off  the 
tyranny  of  narrow  dogmas.  It  could  offer  nothing  substantial 
in  their  place. 

The  more  constructive  movement  of  the  new  epoch  began 
with  ScHLElEKMACHEn  (tl834),  the  Origen  of  Germany,  who 
exercised  a  profound  influence  alike  on  religion  and  on 
biblical  interpretation.  He  is  the  founder  of  what  may  be 
called  the  psychological  school  of  exegesis.  Like  Lessing, 
Semler,  and  Herder,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  but  he  had 
a  clearer  insight  and  a  profound er  faith  than  any  of  the 


'  The  KonEgOt  arcording  to  Fichte,  hflu  nn  T^nlifj  witlirnit  ua,  biit  ia  pro- 
dTiced  hy  the  activity  and  unconsciotL'*  intuit  inn  of  the  Etfo;  and  thia  creatJTe 
Ego  i»n"ot  tlie  individual  but  the  abaolnte  Ego. 

5*  *'  God  IB  infinite,  therefore  beyond  the  i-caeh  of  rrnr  itm^mtx^  biit  Dot  beyond 
OTir  friitb."  Fichte,  SWrTtlrhrc,  Claudius  c«mpRrt?d  an  irieal  religion  without 
biHtorieal  haaia  to  a  pftiiit<>d  horse ^  which  yoii  mn  admire  hut  not  rid**, 
Hftgenhach^  Gtrm.  RaL  p.  296. 

^  Firhte,  Spcl'uhfirt:  ThroJogif,  184fi.  It  is  a  chamct4?ri)*tio  fart  that  bnth 
Firhte  and  St-hfUing  dwelt  orl  the  primary  importance  of  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John  («ee  Westcott's  Si.  Jokrit  p.  lo^L), 


Teiermacher. 

three.^    He  saw  as  distinctly  as  tliey  the  difference  between 
religion  and  dogma,  between  the  Church  and  the  school 
theolog}^  between  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  and  tJie  collec- 
tions of  **  proof-texts  *'  which  bad  been  drawn  from  them.| 
But,  becanse  Piety  had  been,  as  he  says,  the  womb  in  whoeel 
holy  darkness  his  young  life  was  nourished,^  he  also  saw,  as 
they  had  not  done,  the  power  and  the  function  of  Faith,  and 
the  need  for  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.     It  was  through 
this  apprehension   of  Christ  that   he  was   able    to   under- 
stand the  New  Testament,^  and  while  rising  above  sectamnl 
bigotry   to   feel    the    necessity    for    something   beyond    the 
phik^sophical    probabilities    of    Leibnitz,   the    historical   in- 
quiries of  Semler,  and  the   poetic   sympathies  of  HerderJ 
His   Munologms,  published  in  1800,  were  the  fitting  com-' 
mcncement  of  an  influence  which  was  to  affect  so  power- J 
fully  the  new  century.*     His  main  work  was  to  vindicate  fori 
Christianity    its  place    in  the    emotions,  and  not  to    treat 
it  either  as  a  series  of  dogmas,  a  philosophical  problem^  or  a  j 
system   of  morals.     The    Ratioiialists   called   him    a   mystic^ 
because    lie   was    a  sincere  believer;    the  orthodox  called 
him  a  Rjxtionalist  because  he  claimed  the  right  to  the  firee 
criticism  ivbich  since  the  days  of  Luther  bad  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe  or  whisper.     He  belonged  to  neither  party ;  he| 
was  greater  than  tliem  both.      Uniting   the   deepest  prin- 
ciples of  Syncretism  and  Pietism,  he  was  the  Luther,  the! 
Calixt,  the  Spener,  and  the  Seraler  of  a  new  and  philosophic| 
theology  based  on  religious  consciousness,    "  Speculation  and 


*  **Not  even  IlorrJor,*'  says  Str&iuB,  **»o  distioctly  and  emphatienllj  ^ 
Ksserted  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  he  did."  New  Life  if  Je*ii»,  intrcMi  §  5,^ 
He  gave  a.  greatfjr  iuipnise  to  exogesb  than  any  one  since  Calvin. 

"  As  a  iKiy  of  fifteen  he  had  Wn  sent  to  the  Moravijin  school  of  Ni<?slcT,l 
and  he  afterwnrds  ent^^rt^d  the  Moiurian  College  at  Barby.     Ho  went  to  Halie 
at  the  tigc  of  nin€te€:n  in  17S7. 

'  He  coiitiibuted  little  or  nothing  to  the  undtirstandin^  of  the  Old  TesU' 
incnt>  He  winhed  to  unit«  the  Lutheran  and  R«fornnfd  Oiiurcheu,  and  saiil* 
"Christ  i«  Ike  quickening  centre  of  the  Chnroh  ;  from  Him  all  comes,  t<* 
Him  all  returns.*  In  his  ItiHt  momfuts  he  cdehrati'd  the  Holy  Coiumumon 
with  his  family,  and  soltimnly  expressed  liin  f^th  in  Clirist  his  Saviour,  and  in 
the  atoning  merits  of  His  death, 

*  They  were  the  moral  completion  of  the  E^pdtn  Uher  die  lUli^km^  publialuMl 
io  1799,  wliich  wtiro  addressed  rather  to  the  bigoted  thao  to  tho  tiidilier<9nt. 
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faith/*  says  W.  von  Humboldt,  "  are  often  regarded  as  being 
hc>stile  to  eadi  other ;  but  it  wai  jieculiar  to  this  man  that  he 
united  both  most  iotimat^ly,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
freedom  and  depth  of  the  one,  or  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
other.''  Tho  consennence  was  that  if  he  did  not  become 
the  founder  of  a  school,  he  yet  inspired  many  who  were 
more  or  less  his  followers.  Most  of  those  followers  worked 
in  tlie  field  of  exegesis.  Among  them  we  may  number 
men  of  very  difierent  schools :  men  of  strict  orthodoxy  like 
Twesten,  Nitzsch»  and  J.  Miillcr;  men  with  a  leaning  to 
rationalism  hke  De  Wette/  Bleek,  and  Gieseler;  men  who 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  like  Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
Riehm,  Weiss,  H.igenbach,  Uhilorn,  LUcke,  Neander,  Umbreit, 
Ullmann,  Dorner^  and  other  writers,  at  whose  feet  the 
theologians  of  England,  though  they  too  have  done  a 
great  and  lasting  work,  have  been  content  fur  many  years  to 
sit  and  learn.  The  first  work  of  the  ablest  prelate  of  modern 
days,  tlie  late  Bishop  Tliiriwall  of  St.  David's,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Schleiermacher  s  Introduction  to  St,  Luke, 

But  in  spite  of  Schleiermacher's  powerful  and,  on  the 
whole,  healthy  influence  the  conflict  was  by  no  means  over. 
Its  most  acute  crisis  was  yet  to  come,  Hegel  was  born  in 
1770,  two  years  later  than  Schleiermacher.  In  his  system 
the  world  has  probably  seen  the  last  attempt  to  make 
religion  a  phase  of  philosophy.  Schleienijacher  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  finding  it  psychologiciilly  in  its  adaptation  to 
human  needs,  and  its  satisfjiction  of  human  aspirations. 
Schelhng  had  ascribed  the  power  to  grasp  the  ideal  of  God 
to  "intellectual  intuition;*'  Jacobi  to  a  mixture  of  feehng 
and  intuition.  Hegel  once  more  revived  the  tendency  to 
ideology,  and  treated  religions  dogma  as  the  explanation  of 

*  See  Schwans,  Otifch.  d,  ntuest,  Thtol,  p.  27,  Schlei(*nniicher  not  niily  in- 
fluenced D<f  Wette,  but  evpn  gave  to  the  Tiibingeo  achool  t^ome  iniijulsa 
by  hifl  ktter  to  G ass  on  the  Pustoml  EpiAtUiS  (1817).  and  his  intrcjductiijn  to 
St.  Luke  (1824),  HU  chief  book,  Ikr  UhriMliche  Glaube  (2  vols,  1821) 
bore  the  same  relation  t«  modem  Gt-nnfin  tlieolojify  as  Calvin's  Insiitufio  to 
that  of  the  Iteforiued  Churyhi-a.  Scbleicrmaeher  never  entered  intfl  curreiit 
coutroverait^s. 
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a  priori  principles,'^  Thus  HegeFs  Trinity— which  consists 
of  an  nnconditioned  subtraction,  a  conditioned  reality,  and 
tlie  identity  of  the  two^is  indefinitely  far  removed  from  that 
of  Athanasiiis,  and  still  farther  from  that  of  Scripture,  HegeVs 
Christ  is  neitlier  the  Christ  of  scholastic  dogma,  nor  Kant's 
Ideal  of  Humanity,  nor  the  historic  Christ  of  Schleiermacher, 
nor  the  Redeeming  Saviour  of  Spener  and  Francke,  but  only 
a  speculative  Christ,  a  sort  of  identity  between  the  known 
and  the  knowing.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  Hegel  is  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  but  **  that  which  brings  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  essence  of  God  to  a  unity  of  consciousness,"*  I 
The  knowledge  of  such  a  Trinity  is  not  Ufe,  but  a  mere 
logical  notion^  a  mere  ethereahsed  shadow  of  arbitrary 
thought.^ 

It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  how  far  Hegel  was  in  earnest  with  ] 
this  strange  orthodoxy,  or  how  far  his  orthodoxy  was  mefd^ 
self-delusion,  and  that  of  his  followers  the  mistaking  of  words 
for  realities.'*  But  though  some  of  them  certainly,  like 
Daub  and  Marheinecke  (t  1846),  were  perfectly  sincere,  the 
natural  results  of  his  system  appeared  very  rapidly,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Feuerbach,  on  the  i 


r 


^  "  Like  tbe  ancient  Gnosticitm,  the  Hegelian  phCosopliy  belieTed  in  dog- 
nmtic  Christianity*,  because  it  descended  from  ati  ft  priori  priuinj>le»  in  whi^  . 
it  found  tbe  explanation  of  it"  (Dr.  A.  S,   Farrar,  Free   Tfumghtt   p.  373|. 
**  l>er  Crundgeaaiiko  atiuer  Philoaopliie  ist  daher  ;  das  Alisolute  ist  rrocfsa^ 
ist  die  SelbBtL'ntwickelung  der  SuliatanK  zum  Sulyi^ct "  (Bchwarz,  p,  15),   **  Th#  1 
existence  of  a  ppi6k>nal  God  is  admitted  neitlitr  within  nor  without  the  rni%*<rrWH.  J 
hnt  m  R^lnc^d  ainiply  to  the  knowledge  of  tht^  liumau  Titdng.     The  hofn?  of  j 
C{)Usciou»  iumiortality  is  scoffed  at  aa  a  ^en^iionsly  scMiih  iMuaiott ;  and 
antAgomsm  of  ffood  and  evil  Is  gnppreased,  evil  being  n^'garded  as  necessaryJ 
and  good  a»  on^  relatis-r,  while  both  may  relapse  into  each  other"  (Chalyl  ' 
Uct  18). 

*  **  The  Universality  can  be  regarded  m  the  ah9o1ut«  essence  (the  Father) 
which  hy  the  world^a  reality  (the  Son,  at  the  momentum  of  partioulArity) 
mediates  itself  into  the  identity  (the  Holy  Gho«t),^*  Chalybans,  Lect,  16. 

*  The  influence  of  Hegel  is  clearly  seen  in  Wilhelm  Vatke,  who  applied^ 
Hegel's  method  to  Old  Teatamunl  criticisin.  See  Dr.  Geldftrdt,  m  Jlfa*  ' 
Metriew,  1884. 

*  Hegera  iJ<it^i<mjrpAi&«wpA?/!  waa  onljr  pnMished  afVer  his  death,  in  lS3ti»1 
Of  the  ChristlitAe  Qlanheji^khre  of  Strauss,  it  hasljeen  said  that  **it  reatmhley 
a  theology  in  the  aaioe  way  that  a  eemelor)^  reaembles  a  city/*    A  let 
the  life  of  Vtitke  (September,  182S)  gives  a  curious  pit^tiire  of  the  theold 
<»urrefit9   iri   ferlin  when  Schltsiennachcr,  Neandei\  and  Marheir*-'— '^ 
Frofeasora. 
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other,  in   Fordiciand   Christian   Baur,   and    tbe    scIjooI    of 
Tiibingen.^ 

Hegel  had  not  been  four  years  in  hig  grave  before  the 
appearance,  in  1835,  of  a  book  by  one  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  which  produced  in  theology  the  sensation  of  an 
earthquake*  That  book  was  Strauss*s  Zi/e  of  Jemis,  It 
illustrated  the  danger  which  Claus  Harms  had  prophesied 
in  his  theses  of  1817,  that  "  Lutheranism  would  be  pro- 
gressively reformed  back  into  heathenism."  It  did  not 
so  much  naake  an  epoch  as  cause  a  crisis ;  it  did  not  so 
much  constitute  a  beginning  as  a  close.*  It  was  the  redudia 
nd.  horrihik  of  current  scepticism.  Kant  lia<l  seen  in  the 
existence  of  the  Churcli  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  its  Founder. 
Strauss  inverted  the  relation,  and  saw  in  the  idea  of  Christ 
an  invention  of  the  already  existing  Church.  The  abiUty  of 
the  book,  its  clearness,  its  mastery  of  the  critical  studies 
which  Hegel  had  despised,  its  union  of  Hegelian  construe- 
tiveness  with  ruthless  criticism,  its  adoption  of  the  historic 
method  which  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  century,  all  increased  the  shock  which  the  Ld>e%  Jesu 
caused  in  the  minds  of  Christians.^  The  theory  of  the  book 
was  as  original  as  it  was  audacious.  There  was  little  or  no 
attempt  at  flimsy  and  fantastic  ideology.  With  great  acute* 
ness  Strauss  marshalled  and  magnified  the  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  which,  though  they  are  innocuous  to 
any  reasonable  view  of  truthful  testimony,  fell  with  fatal 
force  on  the  hollow  idol  of  the  dictation  dogma  which 
had  so  long  been  enthroned  on  the  pedestal  of  a  false 
orthodoxy.  And  when,  on  these  grounds,  he  had  denied  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels,  he  proceeded 
to  account  for  their  existence  by  the  theory  of  myths ;   in 


*  ^eeHf^^A's  Phihsophy  of  Hutory  (E.  T.  J.  Sibwc,  1857) ;  Vera,  FMktJH>}ihi9 
Higelienne,  and   Introd.   d  la  Philosophic  de  BegtJ. 

*  Bchwarz.  Qesth,  d.  luitest.  Theol.  p.  3.  Stratias,  then  fi  Kepetent  in 
Thaokgy,  had  gone  from  Tiibingfin  to  Berlin  m  1831  on  purpose  to  hear 
Schleif^TOiftcber's  l«cturfs  on  the  Lif*  of  Christ,  and  **Si<;  gabeii  ihm  deti 
8tarkflten  Aostoea  zn  aeinPDi  Zerstomngswerk,"  p.  29. 

*'lt  waa  translated  into  French  by  Uttr^,  1?5&  ;  into  Englijih  anonym onsly 
by  Mi«i  Evanfl,  1846. 
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other  words,  lie  treated  the  facts  narrated  in  the  Gospel 
stories  evolved  out  of  tlie  idea.     For  Christ  he  suhstituted  ^ 
mankind  in  general  as  the  only  incarnation  of  God,  and  in 
his    snhsequent   work,    the    GlauheTiskkrt,   he    declared  the 
absolute    irreconcilability  of  Christianitj  with   modern  cul- 
ture.*    Strauss  was   rapidly  followed   by  men  who  showed  I 
whither  his  teaching  led.     Bruno  Bauer  spoke  of  the  Gospels  | 
with   ridicule,    and  declared  them  to   be  due  to   conscious 
fiction ;    Feuerbacli    argued    that     it    is    man     only    who 
exists  and  not  God,  and  that  every  positive  religion  is  duel 
to  nothing  but  the  self-delusion  of  mankind. 

At  such  an  epoch  the  hearts  of  many  began  to  fail  them  i 
for  fear,  and  still  more  when  Ferdinard  Baur  endeavoured  I 
(to  use   his   own   language)  to   take  by  regular   siege  the 
fortress  which  Strauss  had  thought  to  surprise   by  st-orm. 
Baur  was  a  man  deserving  of  aU  respect.     His  intellect  was 
keen,  his  learning  immense,  his  industry  inexhaustible^  hi»| 
heart  sincere.     In  his  powerful  answer  to  Mohler's  Si/mboHk^ 
he  had  already  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  theologian,  and 
the  cause  of  Christian  Apologetics  seemed  to  be  seriouslyl 
imi>er!l!e<l  when  he  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  great 
part  of  the  New  Testament.     Supplementing  Strauss's  vie'f 
of  the  Gospel   history  by  a  close  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
themselves,  he   endeavoured  to  undermine   their  authority 
by  emphasising  into  contradictoriness  the  different  points  of 
view  in  the  Synoptists  and  St.  John, 

But  true  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  at  any  timeu 
The  strength  and  consummate  equipment  of  these  attacks i 
has  hut  rendered  more  evident  the  impregnability  of  thi 
sacred  citadel.  Neander  showed  the  calmness  of  his  o\ 
oourageous  convictions  wlien  he  withstood  the  proposal 
the  Prussian  Government  to  prohibit  the  introduction  int 
Prussia  of  Strauss's  books.  The  Lehen  Jesu,  which  fleemed 
likely  to  be  so  fatal,  was  but  one  more  of  the  many  waves 
which  have  dashed  themselves  in  vain  upon  the  rock, 

*  StratiBs  wrote  to  Vatke  :  **  Scbleieminchcr  bas  stirred  me  deeply 
but  btj  iloei  not  aay  the  Inat  word.     This  word  I  wiO  utter." 


Keander. 
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been  scattered  into  mist  upon  the  wind  and  scum  upon 
the  shore.  It  called  forth  a  multitude  of  answers  equal 
to  it  in  ability  and  learning,  in  finitely  superior  to  it  in 
power  and  depth.  It  was  Neander,  more  than  any  man, 
— Neander,  that  "  saint  of  Protestantism/*  that  last  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  he  has  been  affectionately 
called,^ — Neander^  with  his  fanaticism  of  mildness  and  in- 
tolerance of  intolerance,  who  stemmed  the  risinfj^  tide  of 
infidelity.  His  motto  was  pectm  fadt  ihcologum,  and  many 
sneered  at  his  followers  as  /Mv/o/'a/^**^*?,  btit  he  relied  on  deep 
learning  quite  as  much  aa  on  pious  emotion.  Those  who 
have  read  stitch  lives  of  Christ  as  were  written  in  answer  to 
Strauss  by  Neander,  UUuiann,  Tholiick,  Lange,  Ewald,  Riggen- 
bach,  and  many  others— thoce  who  have  since  studied  the  pro- 
found and  powerful  works  of  Weiss  and  Keim — will  see,  even 
amid  some  concessions  whicli  they  may  regret,  how  jejune  and 
transitory  was  the  work  of  Strauss.  The  feeUngs  with  which 
it  was  read  even  by  Christians  of  moderate  erudition  were 
well  expressed  by  the  earnest  and  eloquent  Lacordaire, 
Studying  the  book  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  then  opening 
the  Gospels  to  read  the  texts  which  had  been  criticised, 
he  says  that,  in  spite  of  a  sort  of  involuntary  tensor  inspiied 
by  the  writer  3  erudition,  **  it  never  needed  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  dissipate  the  charm  of  a  vain  science,  and  to 
enable  me  to  smile  inwardly  at  the  impotence  to  which  God 
has  condemned  error/'  ^ 

As  Strauss  hat!  laughed  out  of  the  field  the  naturalism  of 
Paulus,  so  it  was  Baur  who  showed  the  radical  weakness  of 
the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  Neither  he,  nor  the  able 
writers  who  foi lowed  him,  could  fall  into  the  extreme  folly  of 
denying  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus,  or  the  fact  that  the 
faith  in  Him  sprang  from  His  own  transcendent  personality. 
Even  the  ingenuity  of  Baur  could  not  put  the  date  of  the 
Gospels  low  enough  to  allow  for  the  evolution  of  myths,  nor 
could  his  candour  deny  the  certain  genuineness  of  at  least  the 


CimftTteneei  (1846),  p.  155. 
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Apocalypse  and  the  foiir  greatest  Epistles  of  St,  PauL^  Manjj 
of  his  arguments  for  the  spuriousness  of  the  New  Testameii(| 
were  straDgely  futile,  and  his  own  school  has  had  to  admit  the 
genuineness  of  books  which  he  declared  to  be  apocrypha 
But  meanwhile  if  tlie  main  results  of  his  criticism  La 
been  successful^  enough  would  have  remained  even  in  tha 
Apocalypse  and  the  four  Epistles  to  prove  the  truth  of  tl 
historic  Gospeh  Baur,  in  fact,  rendered  a  threefold  servic 
The  germ  of  his  tendency-theory,  founded  on  an  ho8tilit| 
between  the  Judaic  and  Pauline  elements  in  the  Chur 
was  true  and  full  of  suggestiveness,  though  Ins  development 
uf  this  view  were  utterly  extravagant.  His  criticisms  led 
a  yet  closer  and  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Canon. 
which  has  tended  to  establish  every  book  of  it,  with  very  feii 
exceptions,  on  an  even  more  certain  basis  than  before.* 
meanwhile  lie  had  shown,  not  to  the  world  only,  but  even  i 
Strauss  himscdf.  that  the  book  which  was  to  have  con\nil 
Christianity  to  its  foundations  was  but  an  itlle  dream.  In  aul 
quent  editions  Strauss  undid  his  own  work  by  making  an 
availing  attempt  to  remodel  his  theory  on  the  views  of] 
and  Feuerbach,^  allotting  more  space  to  conscious  and  intea 
tional  fiction.  The  argument  failed  as  egregiously  as  befor 
The  inherent  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the  Goaj: 
defeats  every  attempt  to  brand  them  with  inteutiun 
imposture.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  Lcben  Jt^u  had 
been  published,  its  author,  with  ill-concealed  cbagris, 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  already  beginning  to  be 
forgotten  and  overlooked. 

And  in  many  other  ways  God  brought  good  out  of  erj 
and  mercifully  vindicated  His  truth  to  man.     These  attemj 
to  represent  the  Saviour  of  the  World  as  one  who  could  std 

1  Such  diflcovcriea  as  the  lost  "  Tettchiog  of  the  Twelve  Aiinath^j*  "  aod  _. 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Abeiciiu,  Bbnop  of  Hie^ipoliB,  foutid  lost  jm 
by  Mr.  Knmsay  in  PhTygiK»  are  olone  Boffioient — iifmrt  from  tho  oertAiii  tl« 
of  some  of  tht^  eimunical  writings— to  shake  to  thir  dxiat  the  whole  njyt,' 
theory  which  onct;  i^eenled  to  loom  bo  Itirge. 

'  Banr  has  been  followtd  by  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld,   Zcller,  VolkniAT,  i 
and  opposed  by  Thientch,  Dorner,  Ewald,  Bl*^ek,  kc. 

»  Lcben  JemfuT  das  BeuUche  Folk  bcarMkt,  p.  158  (1864). 
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to  deceit  horrified  the  feelings  of  all  Christendom .  So 
far  from  convincing  they  repelled.  The  work  of  Strauss  had  an 
effect  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  intended.  It 
was  the  dissolution  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  preten- 
tious philosophy  which  had  posed  at  first  as  its  protector.^ 
It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  conceotration,  the  revival,  even 
the  enlightenment  of  Christian  life.  It  is  true  that  the 
orthodox  reaction  evoked  by  his  Lifo  of  Jr.^ifs  contained  some 
iin%vorthy  elements.  In  the  hands  of  domineering  partisans 
it  sought  to  maintain  itself  by  the  terrorism  of  anonymous 
journalism,  aided  by  majorities  and  denunciations,  by 
protests  and  depositions.  It  invoked  the  anti-Christian 
bitterness  of  religious  partisanship  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  clericalism  which  it  perniciously  identified  with 
Christianity.  Had  this  been  its  only  result  the  brief 
revival  would  have  been  doomed  to  swift  and  more  over- 
whelming catastrophe.  ^  But  the  deadly  attack  of 
Strauss  upon  the  centre  of  Clu-istian  faith  stimulated 
in  a  far  healthier  way  than  this  the  negligences  of  the 
Cliristian  life.  The  pulpits  rang  once  more  with  vital  truth 
and  manly  eloquence.  The  clergy  saw  the  necessity  for 
something  beyond  official  studies,  and  found  that  the 
rusty  armour  of  scholastic  orthodoxy  was  useless  against 
the  cannon  of  modem  warfare.  The  laity  began  to  re- 
member that  they  too,  no  less  than  the  clergy,  were  a 
spiritual  priesthood  called  to  the  duty  of  good  works. 
Missions  became  more  active  and  more  earnest;  education 

*  See  Kriliiiis,  p.  249. 

''  The  foihire  of  Hengst^nberg  and  his  short-lived  school  of  reaction  into 

'*coiiff'*sioiiaI  tirtliodnxy  "  was  duv  to  tht  futal  ntti^mpt  to  atnke  the  whole  of 

diviiie  rpvelation  ou   the  weakness  of  any   particolar  link,  Aiid  nlso  to  the 

acarling  partj-nowspaper  niyh  of  contrnversy  and  the  ecoh-siftstipul  teirorisrn 

on  which  it  relied.     Hengstenberg  Wtt»  the  Calov  of  the  nijn  teenth  ct^Qtnry, 

and  the  I^va^jgelmhe  Kirchenzrifufifff  tiiiriiig  the  period  of  its  influx dl«  (1835- 

il848)  occnpicd   the  same  unhappy  positiou  tks  tlu*  Ec^&rd  \\h\   twruLy  years 

igo»     But  no  hert'sy  linntinjs];,   no  religiious  espionaj^B,  no  houndiag  of  {heo- 

ogical  haTivd  against  nnpormlar  names  conid  give  life  to  a  school  of  retrogres- 

iBion  aniniated  by  unscnipuloos  and  hittiT  ttniinoi^ifies.     It  was  soon  »e«n  that 

^the  strange  new  ortliodoxy  of  hh  Evangelical  Loyola  or  Torqtif  mada,  uning 

evil  means  that  auppowcd  good  might  come,  woa  &  complett?  nnaehfonism  (see 

Sehwarz,  pp.  5S-fi2,   Kurs:,    p,   2iU»).     So  rctimgreasive  was  Hengntenberg's 

commentary  on  the  Canticles,  that  Bmis«n  calka  it  a  disgrace  to  Germany. 
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more  thorough  and  religious.  Above  all  faith  was  deepeneS 
and  was  restored  to  its  due  supremacy  in  the  econaray  of  the  ' 
Christian  life.  The  whole  C'hrisbiaa  world  had  learnt  to  see 
that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  are  many  unsolved  diffi- 
culties, many  unreconciled  antinoraies.  They  saw  that  the 
soul  oould  not  be  sustained  in  its  convictions  exclusively  by 
the  biblical  auperoaturalism  which  had  not  come  unscathej^H 
out  of  the  assaults  of  so  many  writers  from  Spinoza  down  to^^^ 
Baur.  They  saw  that  questions  like  the  genuinenesa  of 
this  or  that  particular  book,  could  never  alone  become  m 
certain  that  upon  them  could  be  built  the  majestic  super- 
fttructure  of  a  Christian's  faith.  They  realised  that  there 
was  something  both  radically  unscriptural  and  profoundly 
irreverent  in  questions  as  to  whether  a  book  was  written  by  a 
man  or  by  "  the  pen  of  the  Triune  God."  They  remembered 
that  the  spiritual  life  of  many  a  hero  and  patriarch  had  been 
sustained  and  inspired  by  a  Word  of  God  which  was  not  the 
written  word,  but  of  Whom  the  written  w^ord  is  to  ua  ^ 
revelation ;  and  £hat  the  c^arliest  Christians,  who  had  been 
Christians  indeed,  were  heirs  of  the  new  covenant,  though 
not  a  line  of  the  New  Testament  had  yet  been  penned. 
They  returned,  says  the  ablest  and  deepest  historian  of  thie 
epoch  to  "  the  power  and  certainty  of  the  material  principle 
of  the  Faith— whence  critical  operations  may  be  contemplated 
with  serenity,  nay,  actively  shared  in  without  anxiety/*  * 

On  a   Faith  thus  strengthened — on  a  Faith  which  haul 
attained  to  a  deeper  certainty  tlian  historical  criticism  could 
either  bestow  or  shake^ — all  subsequent  storm r?  fell  in  vain. 
**  We  older  men "  says  Meyer,  in  the  Preface  to  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  have  seen  the  day 
when  Dr.  Paulus  and  his  devices  were  in  vogue ;  he  died 
without  leaving  a  disciple  behind  him.     We  passed  throuj 
the  tempest  raised  by  Strauss,  and  with  what  a  sense 
solitariness  might  its  authm*  now  celebrate  his  jubilee  ! 
saw  the  constellation   of  Tiibiugen  arise,  and  even  before 
Baur  departed  its  lustre  hskA  waned »     A  firmer  basis  and 
*  I>om«r,  ii.  S&7. 
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a  more  complete  apprelieosion  of  the  truth  were  the 
blessings  which  these  waves  left  behind  them/'  Christian 
students  availed  themselves  of  many  important  lessona 
which  critics  had  broiiglit  into  prominence  while  they  re- 
jected their  more  extravagant  couclusions.  Renan's  Vis  df 
J^ts  failed  to  shake  a  general  conviction.  It  was  accepted 
as  a  picture — in  its  better  aspect  a  pathetic  picture — 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  purely  external  features 
while  no  one  whose  faith  had  not  been  previously  shaken 
felt  anything  but  regret  and  pity  for  its  negation  of  the 
supernatural  at  the  expense  of  the  truthfulness  of  Christ. 
And  meanwhile  the  literature  of  a  strong  and  wise  theology 
was  being  yearly  enriched  by  the  labours  of  men  whose 
learning  and  diligcDce  were  unsurpassed.  WlNER  for  the 
first  time  produced  a  tliorough  grammar  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect.  Tholuck,  outliving  the  times  in  which  his  house 
was  attacked  and  his  person  insulted  because  he  reverenced 
the  Biblet  outliving^  too,  the  day  when  he  could  only  find  one 
of  his  theological  students  who  read  the  Bible  for  devotional 
purposes,  began  a  m:^  epich  by  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  once  more  taught  men  to  regard 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  being  in  its 
nee  one  great  and  unassailable  prophecy.  From  schools 
'of  orthodox  reaction,  more  or  less  rigidly  Lutheran  or 
reformed,  came  such  works  as  those  of  Keil,  and  Haver- 
nick,  of  Stier.  Olshausen,  and  Lange.  From  the  so-called 
*■  Mediating  Theology  '* — a  scliool  of  freer  spirit,  but  not 
untouched  by  the  scepticism  of  the  age,  came  the  works 
of  Oesenius,  HiTziG,  Delitzsch,  Hutoer,  De  Wette.* 
NeanDER  shed  over  Church  history  the  glow  of  his  ripe 
learning  and  large-hearted  piety,  Meyer  pubhshed  his 
critical  and  luminous  etlition  of  the  New  Testament. 
DoENER  in  his  ChnMology  produced  a  book  which  for  ita 
speculative  depth  and  liistoric  erudition  was  worthy  to  take 


^  Very  touching  were  the  worde  used  by  De  Wetto  shortly  before  hw  deatb 
in  184S  :  *'I  feU  into  a  time  of  ootiftiajou  ;  tlin  unity  of  faith  was  destroyed. 
I  too  mixed  myself  tip  with  this  itruggle — in  vain  !     I  have  not  settled  it,** 
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its  place  beside  the  verj^  greatest  works  of  Christian  orthodor 
EwALD,  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  critic,  combining  in  an' 
nnusual    degree    the    gifts    of    learning,    originality,    and 
eloquence,  stood  haughtily  aloiio  on  a  peculiar  eminence,  andij 
flung  over  every  part  of  Scripture  the  meteoric  gleam  of  Lis 
stormy  genius.  ^     In  every  Protestaut  Church  of  Europe  was 
felt  the  stirring  of  a  new  life.     In  France  there  have  hee 
such  labourers  in  various  fields  as  Vinet,  Monod,  Bebsieb,' 
BuNGENER,  Naville,  Reitss,  Godet,  De  Pressens^.    In 
German    Switzerland,    Hagenbach,  Auberlen,    Staheuk, 
RiGGENBACH,    Immer,    and    Keim.     In    Holland,    KUEXEf, 
ScHOLTEN,  Van  Oosterzee,     In  Sweden  and  Denmark  such 
men  as  Klausen  and  Martensen.     And  there  is  scareei 
one  among  all    these    theologians,  and  a  multitude  of  ibfti 
bighest  merit  who  are  here    left   unnamed,   who  does  m 
combine  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  divine  authority 
the    Holy    Scriptures    with   an    entire    rejection    of    thai' 
dogma   of    mechanical    inspiration^    which,   in   addition    ta 
many  other  evils  has,  age  after  aga,  introduced   so   mud 
of  weakness   and   of   confusion   into  ^e   whole  S3'stem  ol 
interpretation  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  maintained. 

The  English  Church,  since  the  days  of  Bede  and  Alcui 
has  rarely,  perhaps  never,  been  in  the  forefront  of  Scriptti: 
studies.     She  has  produced  many  masters  of  theology^  sue] 
as  Hooker,  Andre wes,  Chiliing\^^orth,  WTiichcote,  Leigh t<> 
Pearson,  Barrow,  Bull,  Beveridge,   Waterland,  and  Butl< 
She  has   had   unequalled  preachers,  like   Latimen  Donn^ 
Henry  More,  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,   Burnet,  an<(tf 
Tillotson.     She  has  had  true  saints  of  God,   like    Bishop 
Ken,    and    Bishop    Wikon,   and    Bishop    Berkeley,      Sli 
has    had    great    scholars    and    critii:s,   like   Selden,    Brian 
Walton,  Pocock,  Lightfoot,   Bentley,  Mill,  and  Archbishop 
Lawrence.      She    has    had    incomparable    ti'anslators,    liki 
Wichf,    William    Tyudale,    Miles     Coverdale,    and    tho; 


^  Kuns  says    of   his  Jahrbaeker  that   "in  them  he  held  a  r early 

fi/t'/i  over  the  collected  theolpgical  and  biblical  literature  of  the  d^putol 
year," 
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of  1611.  She  has  had  laborious  students  in  vanous 
branches  of  bibUcal  study,  like  Ussher,  Prideaux,  Matthew 
Poole,  Lardner,  and  the  editors  of  the  Criiki  Sam;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Colet  and  one  or  two  others,  she  has 
had  but  few  great  exegetea  till  present  times.  She  has  had 
indeed  Hammond,  Whitbyp  Loigliton,  Patrick,  Horsley ;  but 
is  there  a  single  Enghsh  commentary  before  the  last  genera- 
tion, except  the  Isaiah  of  Bishop  Lowth,  of  which  any  one 
could  say  without  extravagance  that  it  struck  out  a  new 
line  or  marked  a  new  epoch  ?  Can  there  be  a  better  proof 
of  the  stagnation  of  fifty  years  ago  than  that  the  popular 
commentary  was  the  "  variorum  "  mediocrity  of  D'Oyly  and 
Mant? 

The  views  of  our  theologians  down  to  very  recent  times 
have  been  conservative,  with  a  caution  which  has  not  seldom 
proved  itself  to  be  retrogressive^  The  dogma,  which  had 
so  long  maintained  the  absolute,  supernatural,  homogeneous 
iijfiilUbihty  of  every  word  and  letter  contained  in  the 
Bible,  had  been  weighed  for  centuries  in  the  balances,  and 
never  without  being  found  wanting.  Every  argument  and 
principle  on  which  it  had  staked  its  existence  had  been 
exploded  by  deeper  investigation.  No  conception  more 
subversive  of  Scriptural  authority  has  ever  been  deWsed  than 
the  assertion,  that  in  the  Bible  we  must  accept  ever}^hing 
or  notVung.  That  notion,  wldch  so  irremediably  confounds 
the  truth  of  Got!  with  the  tlieological  notions  of  men, 
has  been  responsible  for  crimes  and  errors  innumerable. 
The  canon  which  it  maintained  was  indefensible ;  its 
science  has  been  proved  to  be  childish  *  its  ethics  are  tainted 
with  hatred  and  intolerance;  its  history  and  chronologj^ 
are  obsolete ;  its  barmonistic  methods  are  casuistical  to  dis- 
honesty; its  views  about  the  inspiration  of  the  vowel-points, 
and  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  text  have  been  covered 
with  confiisioD ;  its  whole  method  of  interpretation  has 
been  discredited  and  abandoned.  Wherever  the  systems 
built  upon  this  dogma  have  been  rejected,  the  Bible  has 
become  more  dear  and  more  widely  understood.     And  yet  for 
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aTX)tisiderable  period  the  main  body  of  fche  English  Churcli 
igEtoriog  tlie  philosophy  and  the  history  of  the  Continent 
cluDg  with  tenacity  to  obsolete  conceptions,  and  failed  no 
'  only  to  further  the  progress  of  Scriptural  study,  but  evefl 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  sources  of  knowle<lge  which 
other  Churches  so  hirgely  used. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Shibboleth  of  popular  orthodoxy  waij 
the    indiscriminate   anathema    of    '*  German   theology,"     ]| 
in  later  days  the  Church  of  England  has  made  an  irnmc 
advance,  the  progress  is  perliaps  more  due  to  Samuel  Tayh 
Coleridge  than  to  any  ordained  or  professional   theologtan,^ 
He  helped  to  deliver  English  Churchmen  from  their  ignorance 
of  German  literature,  and  tLeir  terror  of  German  sj>ecubi-i 
tion.     In  his  Aids  to  Eefiedion    he   sketched  out    a  phtlo 
sophy    of    religion   in    which     he     combined    the    higho 
teaching    of    the    best   Englij^h   theologians — of    men   lika 
Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Leighton^ — ^w!t 
influences  derived  from  the  Neoplatonic  studies  of  his  yontli^ 
and  with  truths  which  he  had  learnt  from  Kant  and  Schellinjj 
in  bis  maturer  years.     In   Ins  €onf€s,nom  of  an^  Inquirmf\ 
Spirit  he  was  the  first  to  show  his  fellow  countrymeti*  will 
convincing  illustrations  and  impassioned  eloquence  that  tliel 
Rabbiuic,  ine<iiaeval  and  post-Re  formation  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion could  only  lead  to  iiTeverence  or  casuistry.    He  taught 
them   to    act^uire    their    estimate    of    Scripture    from    thei 
contents  and  from  the  claims  of  Scripture  itself,   not  fronil 
the  theories  and  inventions  of  men  respecting  it     He  prove 
how  clearly  a  Christian    thinker  could  see  that  the  variouj 
books  of  the  Bible  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  value,^ 
atid  could  yet  honour  the  Bible  nA  deeply  as  the  Apostles  ' 

*  In  his  lutisr  years  {1816-1834)  Coleridgie  more  or  less  entirely  ftbiuidi] 
poetry  for  philosophy  and  theology.  Wis,  Confr^ian»  qf  an  Inqwifing  f 
were  not  DnbUiib^  till  1840,  bIx  yeiir»  Aftc^r  hiR  dt^nth. 

*  Arohueftooii  Hiii«j  Professor  Mauri<!e,  Sterling,  and  Canliniil  Ke* 
testify  to  the  influence  of  ColfHtlge,  nnv  will  thftir  eatimat*?  l>e  wt'nW«e<l  I 

chamcteriflticftUy  splenetic  aneei's  of  Carlyle  (aee  .1.  8.  Mill's  Dui»«riai 

Dr.  Hort  in  Cambridge  Esitapit  for  1856  ;  R^musat,  luar.  dtg  Deux  Mcmdar^ 
Octohfjr,  1856  ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Fwrar'*  Bampttm  Lcdur&t,  pp.  175  479  \  Rjgg'siML  ^ 
Anglican  T/i^ol  1857  ;  rrincipn]  Tnlloch  on  Colmdije  «b  a  Thinker  in  tha 
Nind^tenih  Ctniury  for  January,  1885). 
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themselves.  He  showed  how  possible  it  was  to  love  the 
Bible  as  a  book  which  contains  the  word  of  God,  ancl  yet 
to  read  it — ^as  one  of  the  most  unimpeacbably  orthodox  of 
German  theologians  says  that  it  should  be  read^*'  as  a  bi:>ok 
which,  with  all  its  Divinity,  with  its  divine  origin  and  divine 
ends,  is  still  written  by  human  bands  for  human  beings,  for  a 
human  eye,  a  human  heart,  a  homan  iLmderi?tanding ;  as  a 
book  which,  though  written  for  all  times,  even  for  eternity, 
still  refei^  to  certain  times  and  occasions,  and  must  from 
these  given  times  and  occasions  be  intei-preted/*  *  It  was  for 
every  reason  which  made  him  prize  and  revere  the  Scriptures 
— prize,  revere,  and  love  them  beyond  all  other  books— that 
he  rejected  as  no  longer  tenable  a  theory  which  ialsitied  the 
whole  body  of  their  harmonies  and  symmetrical  gradations, 
and  ''turned  their  breathing  organism  into  a  colossal 
Memnon's  head  with  a  hollow  passage  for  a  voice," 

It  was  this  spirit  which  animated  many  great  English 
teachers  in  modern  days.  To  it  were  dne  the  sermons  of 
Arnold  and  of  Robertson,  of  Whately  and  Thirlwall,  of  Hare 
and  Kingsley*  which  have  been  so  rich  in  the  noblest  influences 
alike  upc^n  the  young  and  the  old.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
one  whoiji  the  foremost  of  lining  statosmen  has  rightly  called 
**a  spiritual  splendour"  —  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  — 
laboured  for  years  amid  religious  obloquy  and  opposition, 
leaving  to  the  Engli;sh  Churcli  tlie  legacy  not  only  of  writings 
full  of  thought,  beauty,  and  tenderness,  but  also  of  a  stainless 
ixample  and  a  holy  life.  It  was  this  spirit  which  has  given 
18  in  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  in  the  dictionaries  of 
.e  Bible  and  of  Christian  biography,  and  in  some  recent 
entaries,  worthy  monuments  of  EngUsh  candour  and 
erudition.  It  was  this  spirit  which  shone  forth  in  Milman  s 
Iluiory  of  the  Jam  and  ffistort/  of  Christianity.  It  was 
is  spirit  w^iich  enabled  the  vivid  historic  genius  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  to  recall  before  us  the  stately  and 
heroic  figures,  the  stirring  and  memorable  scenes,  of  Scripture 
history,  till  the  pages  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Judges,  and   the 
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Kiogs,  once  more  thrilled  with  the  life  and  teemed  with  the 
iiistnjctiveness   of  which    they   had   been   deprived    by  an 
irrational  cuuventiofiality.     These  men  during  all  their  days 
hatl  the  honour   to   endure   the   beatitude    of  maledictioDuJ 
They   were    pursued    by   the    attacks  of  no    small    portion 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  religious 
world.     But  they  handed  on  the  torch  of  sincerity  and  truth,  1 
If  their  works  were  received  at  the  time  of  their  appearance! 
with  vehement  dislike  and  strong  denunciation,  as  regards  I 
the  dead  at  any  rate  the  opposition  is  silenced,  the  denuncia- 
tion has  rolled  away  into  idle  echoes.     They  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  acknowledged  worthies  of  their  Church  and  ' 
nation,  and  in  spite  of  derision  and  reproach,  "  how  are  they 
numbered  among  the  children  of  God  and  their  lot  among  | 
the  saints  1  " 

And  so  far  from  being  disturbed  or  shaken  by  their  frees  1 
glad,  and  earnest  investigations,  it  is  by  means  of  those  very 
investigations    that  the    Bible    has    triumphed   over  keen, 
ridicule,  over  charges  of  fiction,  over  naturalist  explanations,  J 
over  mythical  theories,  over  destructive  criticism.     By  the  I 
combined  labours  of  many  learned  men,  the  spirit  not  of  fear' 
but  of  love,  and  a  sound  mind,  has  given  us  a  Revised  Version, 
which^ — after  having  been  received  as  once  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Vulgate,  and   Luther's  version,  and  our  own  Authorised  i 
Version  were  received,  with  dislike  and  suspicion— is  quietly  ' 
but  surely  winning  its  way  int^  honour  and  reverence.     Our 
own  day  has  given  us  comments  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on  | 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  superior  in  some  respects  I 
to  any  which  liave  yet  been  produced  in  any  age  or  any  branch 
of  the  church  of   Christ.     The  histor}^  which  we  have  been 
considering  is  not  exclusively  a  history  of  darkne.'^  and  of] 
mistake;  it  is  a  history  also  of  the  triumph  of  light  over  J 
darkness,  of  truth  over  error,  of  faith  and  freedom  over  tyranny  j 
and  persecution.     It  is  a  history  of  the  dawmng  light  and  of 
the  broadening  day.     By  the  grace  of  God  the  majority  have] 
not  been  too  obstinate  to  unlearn  the  errors^  or  to  pluck  aj 
the   deeply-rooted   prejudices  of  the   past,  and  hence  in 
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Church  as  courageous,  as  active,  as  rich  in  all  good  works  as 
ID  any  age  of  the  past,  we  can  stiU  say  with  thankful  hearts, 

.Manet  immoia  Fides. 

I  In  that  Church  a  living  piety  was  kindled  once  more  by  the 
Evangelical  revival ;  the  spirit  of  reverence,  and  the  sense  of 
historic  continuity  were  renewed  by  the  Oxf^ird  movement ; 
and  the  connexion  with  all  that  was  progressive  in  the 
learning,  science,  and  culture  of  the  age,  was  maintiiinud 
in  other  schoob  of  large  tolerance  and  comprehensive  charity. 
The  mercy  of  God  has  given  ns  many  outpourings  of  the 
Pentecost.  Unless  it  be  through  our  own  guilt,  our  blind- 
ness, our  formalism,  our  religious  factions,  our  retrogression 
B.hmg  the  steps  of  our  Exodus  from  the  land  of  intellectual 
darkness  and  spiritual  tliraldom  we  may  trust  that  the  golden 
candlestick  of  our  Church  in  England  will  never  bo  removed. 
But  that  we  may  dare  to  encourage  such  a  liope,  something 
more  is  needful  than  that  we  learn  to  despise  the  wrangling 
pettiness  of  party  spirit,  the  spurious  and  dishonest  criticism 
of  party  journalism,  and  the  idle  reiteration  of  party  shib- 
boleths.  We  shall  never  rightly  understand  the  Holy 
Scriptures  unless  we  keep  alive  among  us  the  Spmt  of 
Freedom  and  the  Spirit  of  Progress.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  read  the  handwriting  of  God  written  upon  the 
|»alace-wall8  of  all  tyrannies,  whether  secular  or  sacenlotal. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  learn  that  *'  there  is  nothing 
so  dangeruus,  because  there  is  notliing  so  revolutionary  and 
convulsive,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the 
world  is  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation  in  et4:^mal  jiro- 
gress/'  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  read  in  Gud's  Bible 
of  History  that  "the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world 
may  be  traced  to  that  deadly  error  of  human  indolence 
and  corruption,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve,  and  not 
t(j  improve."  ^      It   is  above    all   essential    that    we   should 

iBee  the  hand  of  God  in  current  events,  and  understand  the 

fthoughts  which  He  is  expressing  by  the  movements  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live.  Since  the  days  of  the  Fathers 
1  Dr.  Arnold. 
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and  the    Schoolmen  every  sphere    of  knowledge  has   been 
almost  immeasurably  dilated,  and  many  conceptions  regarded 
as  irrefragable  have  been  utterly  revolutionised.     Again  and 
again  have  God's  other  revelations  fla^^hed  upon  the  sacred  I 
page  a  light  which  has  convicted  its  most  positive  interprtijters 
of  fundatnental  errors.     Nine  years  before  the  Confession  of  i 
Augsburg  (1530)  Magellan  had  sailed  round  the  world  ;  thre«i 
years  before  the  death  of  Luther  (154G}  Copernicus  hati  pub- 
lished bis  De  RtivolntionibuB  Orhiutn  Cofleahum.     The  Syntxl 
of  Dort  was  sitting,  and  Gerhard  was  elaborating  his  Loci  during  , 
the  very  years  in  which  Galileo  and  Kepler  were  making  their 
discoveries.      Newton  was  discovering  the  law  of  gra\atatiori 
while  Calovius  was  writing  his  BiUia  IlhtMnUa.     Since  the 
phases  of  Venus  were  revealed  to  the  telescope  of  Galileti 
we  have  learnt  the  existence  of  infinite  space  thronged  with 
innumerabk^    worlds.      Since    fossil    bones   were   submitted  I 
to  the  proj)hetic  eye  of  Cuvicr  we  have  learnt  that  infiiute  1 
time  has  been  peopled   witli  innumerable  existences.      The 
search  into  caves  and  river-beds  has  shown  us  the  immemorial 
relics  and  dmt  implement.^  of  primeval  man.    The  discoveries 
of  philology  have  laid  open  to  ns  the  earliest  records  of  his 
language.      A  scientilic   observ^er,   second    perhaps   to   none 
since  the  days  of  Newton,  after  having  been  treated  all  his 
life  long  as  an  enemy  to  rehgion,  was  laid,  but  three  years] 
agO|   in  his   honoured    grave    in  Westminster  Abbey.      His] 
theories,  which  have  been  scores  of  times  denounced  from  this  I 
very  pulpit,  are  now  not  only  accepted  by  the  great  majority 
of    scientific    men   throughout    the    worlds  but  have   been 
a<:lmitt-ed   by  many  leading   theologians  to  be   in   no  sense 
irreconcilable  with  sacred   truths.     Entirely  apart  from  his 
central,  and  as  yet  unproven  hypothesis,  he  has  illustrated  the  j 
necessity  for  scientific  methods,  and  has  furnished  us  with 
new  and   startling  conceptions   of  the   order,  developme&i,  I 
and    maintenance  of  living  organisms.     It   would  be  idle  to] 
supjxjse  that  discoveries  so  vast  and  hjrpotheses  so  splendid  ! 
should   have   no   eflfect   on    the    deepest    beliefs    of    men. 
The  students  of  science  have  exercised  a  mighty  influence 
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over  theology,  were  it  only  that  by  their  linear  progress 
and  magnificent  achievements  they  have  stimulated  that 
spirit  of  in(|uiry  which  for  many  centuries  had  only  gyrated 
within  limits  prescribed  too  often  by  the  ignorance  of  priests. 
What  should  be  the  attitude  of  religion  towards  those  who 
have  enriched  tlic  Hfe  of  man  by  these  superb  contributions 
of  advancing  knowledge  ?  We  know  what  it  has  been.  Ifc 
has  been  an  attitude  first  of  fierce  persecution,  then  of 
timid  compromise,  lastly;  of  thankless  and  inevitable  accept- 
ance. Although  some  great  discoverers  have  belonged,  like 
Roger  Bacon  and  Copernicus,  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
there  is  scarcely  a  nascent  science  which  the  accrcdit<:'d 
defenders  of  religion  have  not  in  their  ignorance  striven  to 
overwhelm ;  scarcely  a  great  discovery  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  did  not  denounce  as  heretical  or  blasphemous. 
Such  an  attitude  deserved  the  defeats  which  it  has 
received — defeats,  not  of  religion,  not  of  Christianity,  not  of 

I  the  very  smallest  fraction  of  the  truths  of  God,  but 
defeats  of  the  obstnictiveness,  the  obscurantism,  or  at 
best  the  arrogant  imperfection  of  those  who  misinterpreted 
the  requirements  of  true  religion,  and  mistook  for  its 
oracles  the  echoes  of  their  own  prejudice  and  pride. ^ 
Five  hundred  years  of  mistaken  opposition^  from  ihe  days 
of  Roger  Bacon  down  to  those  of  Darwin,  may,  it  is  to  be 
hdped,  have  convinced  theologians  that  all  tlieir  tejicbings 
are  neither  infalUblo  nor  divine.     It  is  only  the  foundation  of 

'  God  that  remaineth  sure,  and  on  that  foundation  have  been 
built  also  the  irrefragable  conclusions  of  science.  W^e  are  not, 
indeed,  called  upon  to  accept  at  once  every  unproven  h3?po- 

'  thesis »  or  to  mistake  for  science  mere  assertions  about  that 
which  is  unknowable,  or  that  which  can  only  be  spiritu- 
ally discerned.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  votaries  of  science 

'  have  often  had  as  little  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  science 
as  the  theologians  have  had  little  right  to  speak  in  the  name 


*  Thu  livea  of  Virgihus,  Roger  Bacon,  Coperaiciii»  Campanel]&f  Cohimbu^, 
VefioJius,  Giililoo,  Kepler,  De,<»cftrte8,  tmA  very  maoj  more  are  full  of  wurmiigs 
ttgamst  the  rush  abuse  ol  Scripture  texts. 
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of  God,  Nevertheless  it  remains  certain  that  true  science 
and  true  religion  are  twin  sisters,  each  studying  her  own 
sacred  book  of  God,  and  nothing  but  disaster  has  arisen  from 
the  petulant  acom  of  the  one  and  the  false  fear  and  cruel 
tyrannies  of  the  other.  Let  them  study  in  mutual  love  and 
honour  side  by  side,  and  each  pronounce  respecting  those 
things  which  alone  she  knows. 

But  the  advance  of  the  human  intellect  has  not  lain  solely 
in  the  realm  of  natural  science.  Philosophy  and  psychology 
— the  labours  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Walif,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Jacobi,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  of  their  successors — 
have  turned  men's  thoughts  inwards,  and  have  shown  the 
necessary  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  while  they  have 
failed  to  shake  the  fundamentals  of  faith. 

The  stuily  of  comparative  religion,  a  study  of  yesterday, 
and  mainly  foumled  by  studt-nts  who  still  live  and  work 
in  the  midst  of  us,  has  shown  how  many  are  the  religious 
books  of  Humanity,  and  how  they  too— though  they  stand  so 
immeasurably  below  the  Scriptures  in  worth  and  sacredneaa — 
have  suflfered  from  the  analogous  misinterpretations  of  an 
ill-directed  su persti tion. 

Nor  wlide  iihysical  science  and  metaphysical  inquiry  were 
thus  advancing  by  leaps  and  springs  was  it  hkely  that  criticism 
should  remain  stationary.  The  demonstration  of  the  forgery 
of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  aud  the  Decretals  of  Isidore 
on  wliich  had  been  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy 
over  the  national  Churches  ;  ^  the  examination  by  Daill«5  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  (1066);  the  letters  of  Bentley  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phahiris  (16D0);  the  theory  of  Wolf  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  the  rejection  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  so-called  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  ^  and 
many  similar  discoveries,  awoke  the  minds  of  men  during  the 
course  of  two  centuries  to  the  fact  that  pseudepigraphy 
was  a  common  phenomenon  ahke  of  Jewish,  heathen,  and 


4 
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^  Vallm'a  dkcoiirae,  Ik  Potrst.  Imp.  d  £cd.  was  written  ia  H40. 
By  Vdlii,  who  in  folio wuU  by  Erasmui*,  Ann^i.  in  Acta  xyiU.  34, 
Ui*8her,  DiaaorU  de  :Scriptu  Dianynio  HuppGiiiig^  1690* 
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Christian  literature,  and  showed  them  the  decisive  character 
of  internal  evidence.  Niehuhr  applied  the  solvent  of  criti- 
cism to  the  series  of  legends  which  passed  for  Roman  history, 
and  a  multitude  of  successors  in  his  school  has  proved  the 
futility  of  much  which  had  once  received  unquestioned 
credence. 

Amid  this  outbui'st  of  new  and  varied  knowledge  which  has 
enlarged  in  so  many  directions  our  comprehension  of  God's 
dealings  with  our  race,  it  would  be  disheartening  indeed, 
and  it  would  he  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  course  of  history, 
if  we  had  made  no  a<Jvanoe  in  our  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
It  would  have  been  shameful  if  we  had  remained  content 
with  the  exegesis  of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  children  of  an 
imperfect  and  abrogated  disj>ensation,  or  the  Fathers  who 
"  lived  among  the  falling  and  failen  leaves  of  the  old 
■world,"  or  the  Schoolmen  in  the  ages  of  an  all  hut  uni- 
versal ignorance.  It  was  inevitable,  nay,  it  was  most 
necessary,  nay,  more,  the  sacredness  of  tnith — ^ which  "  ia 
as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch  as  the 
sunbeam  '* — made  it  imperative  that  new  principles  of  in- 
quiry and  modern  methods  of  criticism  should  be  extended  to 
those  records  of  revelation  in  which  it  was  certain  that  nothing 
could  suffer  which  was  intrinsically  truthful  or  divine.  Even 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  a  Cajetan  no  less  than  a 
Luther,  and  in  the  next  age  a  Simon  no  less  than  a  Spinoza, 
had  recognised  the  freedom  of  Scriptural  criticism.  The 
Reformers  ha*l  struck  the  Apocry|jha  out  of  the  Canon,  and 
gone  far  to  place  some  books  of  the  Bible — ^as  had  been 
done  centuries  earlier  by  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  by  some 
of  the  Fathers— in  the  ranks  of  deutero-canonicity.  In  thes. 
year  1753  the  French  physician,  Astruc,  discovered  the'double  ^ 
stratum  of  Elohistic  and  Jehoviatic  elements  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Since  his  day  criticism,  both  hist<;>ric  and  philo- 
logical, has  been  appHed  to  every  narrative  and  every  section 
of  Scripture.  Mauy  of  its  results  have  taken  their  place 
among  valued  truths;  many  of  its  assertions  have  been 
triumphantly  refuted.   It  has  overthrown  false  human  theories, 
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it  has  not  shaken  so  oiuoh  as  the  fringe  of  a  single  trui 
But  the  notion  of  verbal  inliiUibility  could  not  possibly  sur- 
vive tha  birth  of  historic  inquiry,  which  showed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  elsewhere  an  organic  growth,  and  therefore  a  necessary 
period  of  immature  developoient.  And  meanwhile  we  httve 
been  taught  of  God  a  fearlessness  which  enables  ua  to  ex- 
amine evory  critical  question  with  tolerance  and  candour. 
We  have  learnt  to  see.  not  only  that  eveiything  b  not  lost, 
but  even  that  nothing  is  lost  if  criticism  succeeds  in  proving 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  different  elements,  and 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  a  late  and  one-sided  narrative,  or  that 
there  were  two  Isaiahs,  and  two  Zcchariahs,  or  that  the  old 
Antilegomena  must  still  be  regarded  as  of  dubious  genuine- 
ness. Nay,  more,  all  is  not  lost  if  we  were  even  compelled  to 
make  the  extravagant  atimission  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
were  pseudonymous^  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by 
St.  John.  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  liberty.  AH 
these  questions  have  beea  under  discussion  for  many  years ; 
yet  to  multitudes  of  those  who  on  these  questions  have  come 
to  decisions  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  current  opinions, 
the  Bible  is  still  the  divinest  of  all  books  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 

And  if  any  man  ask,  "  How  are  we  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  in  the  Bible  ought  to  be  to  us  the  immediate 
word  of  God,  and  that  which,  having  been  but  relative  and 
tniusient,  is  not  His  word  to  us  ? " — I  answer  that  not  only 
is  there  not  the  slightest  practical  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but 
that  the  question  shows,  surely,  a  strange  and  unworthy 
timidity.  In  the  first  place,  no  theory  which  can  be  invented 
will  give  the  certitude  which  is  claimed  for  every  pet4y 
detail  of  sectarian  dissidence  or  theological  terminology ;  ncr 
can  any  pretence  of  an  infallible  decision  ever  give  inCedli- 
bility  to  hosts  of  fallible  and  varying  interpretations.  But 
for  all  essential  truths,  have  we  nothing  to  guide  us  into  cer- 
tainty ?  Have  we  no  reason  **  lighted  by  God,  and  lighting 
to  God,  res  illnminata,  illuminans  *'  ?  Have  we  within  %1A 
no  voice  of  Conscience,  **  that  aboriginal  Vicar  of  Christ,  a 


. 
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'rophet  in  it^  informations,  a  Monarch  in  its  peremptoriness, 
a  Priest  in  its  blessings  and  anathemas"?  Have  we  no 
Spirit  of  God  to  guide  us,  or  has  He  abdicated  His  office 
Bince  the  days  of  St.  John,  or,  at  any  rat6|  since  the 
days  of  St,  Augustine  ?  Is  it  not  enongh  that,  t<i  us,  the 
test  of  God's  word  is  the  teaching  of  Him  who  is  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Is  it  not  an  absohitely  plain  and  simple  rule  that 
anything  in  the  Bible  which  teaches  or  seems  to  teach  any- 
thing  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  love,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  truthfulness,  the  purity  of  Christ's  gospel,  is  iiot 
God's  word  to  us,  however  clearly  it  stands  on  the  Bible 
page  ?  *  The  Bible,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been  quoted  to 
sanction  despotism,  tyrannicide,  priestly  usurpation,  poly- 
gamy»  slavery,  cunning,  assassination,  cruel  superstitions,  re- 
morseless intolerance,  exterminating  war.  It  has  been 
quoted  to  slander  the  Apostle,  to  crush  the  reformer,  to 
discourage  the  student,  to  break  the  hearts  of  the  saints 
of  God.  Such  applications  of  Holy  Writ,  even  though  an 
Angel  from  heaven  utter  them,  are  not  and  cannot  be  to  us 
the  word  of  God.  We  shall  find  in  Scripture  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls;  we  shall  iinJ  in  it 
the  few  great  moral  principles  which  suffice  for  t!ie  guidance 
of  our  life.  Whenever  we  are  quoting  it  to  stimulate  the 
energy,  to  alleviate  the  misery,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind^ — whenever  we  are  able  to  use  its  words  as  j^rrows  of 
lightning  to  slay  the  Python  of  corruption,  or  to  shatter 
the  strongholds  of  oppression,  robbery,  anrl  wrong, ^ — then  we 
are  using  it  in  accordance  with  Christ's  spirit, — then  we  are 
indubitably  and  indisputably  right.  But  when  we  use  it  to 
oppose  science »  U)  stimulate  hatred,  to  check  progress,  to 
crush  independence,  to  buttress  tyranny,  then  we  are  using 
it  for  the  injury  of  mankind,  and  therefore  not  to  promote, 
but  to  hinder  the  will  of  Him  W^ho  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  but  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son. 

In  the  name  of  that  Son  of  God  is  the  secretof  our  progresa, 
^  See  thio  rcmaxlcs  of  Lyther  (jnoted  hy  KOatlin,  iL  260. 
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of  oor  secniity,  of  our  freedom,  of  our  strength,^  If  we  build 
upon  Him,  we  build  on  the  one  Foundation.  It  is  because 
they  put  themselves  in  place  of  Him,  that  hierarchies  have 
fallen  into  corruption  and  ruin.  It  is  because  they  failed  to 
comprehund  His  nature  that  philosophies  have  passed  away. 
It  is  because  they  thnist  the  dead  letter  in  the  place 
of  His  living  Spirit,  that  religious  movements  have  ended 
in  hatred  and  obstmctiveness.  It  is  because  they 
have  mistaken  the  dawn  for  a  conflagration  that  theolo- 
gians have  so  often  been  the  foes  of  light.*  It  is  because 
they  have  appealed  to  self-deceiving  intuitions  as  infallible 
proofs  of  their  own  human  interpretations,  that  their  cherished 
conclusions  have  so  often  been  overthrown.  But  no  Church, 
and  no  system,  and  no  man  who  has  been  rooted  and 
grounded  in  Him  in  love  has  ever  failed  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  Goil.  Amid  the  tyrannies  of  priestcraft,  amid  the 
aberrdtions  of  theology,  amid  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
criticism,  the  Bible  has  continued  to  be  the  inalienable  pos* 
session  of  the  Christian  Church.  No  attempt  to  keep  the 
sacred  wiittngs  as  a  seven-sealed  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  no  insuperable  difficulties  created  by  dogmas  about 
inspiration,  no  false  systems  of  interpretation  buUfc  upon 
those  dogmas,  have  been  able  t-o  snatch  the  Bible  wholly 
from  the  hands  of  the  vast  unknown  multitude  whom  God 
ha^  known  for  His,  and  who  have  departed  from  iniquity. 
To  them — the  simple  and  the  unselfish  and  the  pure  in 
heart — it  has  ever  bc*en  as  still  it  is  a  guide  to  the  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  the  path,  and  in  the  quaint  language  of  our  Transla- 
tors* Preface  '*  a  granary  of  wholesome  food  against  fenowed 
traditions."  For  them  there  has  always  been  that  pure  exe- 
gesis of  the  heart  which  to  the  pride  of  an  anathematising 
theology  has  often  been  unknown.      Reading  the  Scriptures 
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^  "All   the  seeming;  contradictions  of  Scriptnre  are  reconciled  in  JeBoa 
Christ  "  (Pasnal,  Pcnitita  If.  ix.  §  13V 

-  AVheii  Jnhn  Ow<?n  {Jt^'orkSy  xlx.  SIO)  §yiid   that  Newton's  discoveries  WfiT* 
**hoiU  nn  fallible  phenomena,  and  advanced  hy  many  arbitmry  i 
tufainst.  evidrn^  kMimonics  of  Scripfun^t**  bii>  sentencea  may  stand 
specimen   of   hundreds    and    thousands    of  the  obscurantist 
tlieologiADs  who  attribute  iofallibility  to  thtir  own  oxegetical « 
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not  with  tlie  eyes  of  partisanship,  of  Euspicion,  or  of  self- 
interest^  but  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  ^'iiito  the  soul's 
vernacular"  they  have  found  it  rich  in  blessing  and  con- 
s*)Iation.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  has  been  with  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  He  has  shown  them  His  covenant. 
For  more  than  1700  years  party  theologians,  who  have 
sought  mainly  for  proof-texts  to  confound  the  heresies  of 
others  and  to  build  up  despotism  for  themselves,  have  gone 
astray ;  but  aUo  for  more  than  1700  years,  with  no  more 
need  than  the  early  Christians  haxi  for  dialectic  definitions 
or  elaborate  theories,  the  simple  have  learned  wisdom. 
Unencumbered  by  ponderous  learning,  uncrusbed  by  a  vast 
apparatus  of  systems,  unterrified  by  difficulties,  indifferent 
to  wranglings,  unperverted  by  aberrations,  they  have 
not  been  seduced  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  into  pathless  labyrinths  of  allegory  and  dogma.  They 
have  not  seen  but  have  yet  believed,  and  have  never  been 
disappointed  of  their  hope.*  Bengel  in  his  brief  summary 
of  the  epochs  of  exegesis  calls  the  first  Naiiva^  and  that— 
without  its  Judaic  and  Rabbinic  weakness^ — all  true  Christians 
however  humble  have  always  enjoyed.  The  saving  know- 
ledge of  Holy  Scripture  "  is  a  science/'  as  Pascal  said,  *'  not 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  heart/'  ^  And  therefore  in  this 
respect  also  the  history  at  which  we  have  glanced  is  full 
uf  encouragement.  The  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  is 
fissured  when  they  are  seen  to  be  human  tis  well  as  divine, 
and  are  not  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  revelation,  but 
rather  as  the  record  of  its  progressive  development.  They 
are  indeed  the  witness  to  evangelic  truth,  but  for  that  truth 
when  once  attained  we  have  the  yet  surer  witness  of  Faith. 
When  the  Church  has  forgotten  this  co-ordinate  claim  of  Faith, 
when  she  has  rested  content  in  slothful  bondage,  when  she  has 

'  "  The  nnlciinied  multitude  Jiave  obtMned  more  good  from  tlie  Bible  than 
the  learufd  sclioola,  because,  following  the  hermfOieutics  of  nature,  they  do 
not  attempt  to  eiyoy  it  all  at  oooe.  For  that  h  beyoDd  human  power.  For 
cvt'ty  ^ay  it«  core,  for  every  time  itn  text ;  there  are  texts  for  nil  timtyj.  The 
dcTout  heflrt  finds  it  out  from  mnidst  the  mosSf  and  with  its  meJiniug  consoli?^ 
iti»elf  for  the  ruat."     K«usa,  p.  5&9,  E,  T. 

'  Paacal,  PensSes,  il  17,  §  101 
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thrust  a  book,  even  the  most  sacred,  between  herself  and  the 
liviDg  contiauous  operaticjBs  of  tJie  Holy  Spirit  of  God, — 
when  she  has  confounded  theology  with  religion  and  the  clergy 
with  the  Church — then,  by  salutary  discipline,  by  needful 
epochs  of  defeats  and  apathy,  God  lias  lefl  her  back  from  her 
wanderings,  and  once  more  turned  her  gaze  to  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  set  her  feet  on  the  one  Bock  against j 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  oot  prevail, 

Anrl  lastly,  if  we  need  for  the    understanding    of    Holy 
Scripture  a  Guide  who  cannot  fail,  if  we  would  learn  anch 
principles  of    interpretation  as    shall  secure  us  not  indeed 
ugainst    lit-erary    errors    of   criticism     and    theory,    which 
must  always  be  incident  to  oar  fallible  natures,  but  against  I 
every  error  which  could  be  pernicious  to  mankind  or  perilona 
to  our  own  souls,  we  need  but  to  study  the  method  of  the] 
Lord    Christ   Himself     He    is   the    one    Divine    AngtUui 
Inierprm  et  DlmTum  veriiaiu  intemmUim,  ^      The  errors  of 
which    we    have    been    unwilling    witnesses     could    never 
have  arisen    if    men    had   followed,   instead   of  reversing, ' 
the     methods    which    He    taught    by    His    precepts    and 
illustrated  by  His  example.     By  no  word  that  He  uttered 
did  He  sanction  that  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  which  ' 
**is  at  variance  with   the  whole  form   and  fashion  of  the 
Bible,  and  is  destructive  of  all  that  is  holiest  in  man 
highest  in  religion/*  '-^     When  He  lived  on  earth  a  system 
interpretation  had  already  attained  to  its  full  proportions,  to 
which  His  own  was  so  entirely  opposed,  that  one  of  the  first 
things  which  the  multitudes  obser\^ed  respecting  Him  was 
that  He  condemned  it  by  His  example.     That  system  was 
the  Rabbinic,  the  Pharisaic,  tlie  method  of  the  Scribes — a 
system   servile,   secondhand,  traditional,   superstitious,   aelf- 
intcrested»   denunciative,   fantastic— and   its   main   features 
have    been    continued   by    direct    affiliation    through    the 
Christian  centuries  down  to  our  own.     What  was  His  atti-j 

*  BuddeuH,  Fra^/.  ad  Rumbacli,  Inttt.  fftrm^t  etd  fim  Oomp.  Mcrx,  Mime 
Rede  votn  Amlsgen^  p.  43  j  *'  Wann  wird  daa  Tktma  imrMiet  wertU%  :  /«mm 
VtUrU  TestatMnti  interpret  primaHui  !  '* 

•  Weatcott,  Inj^mL  to  the  Gospdt,  p.  6, 
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tude  towards  that  system  ?  There  is  not  one  of  its 
erroneous  principles  which  He  did  not  tacitly  discounten- 
ance or  expressly  condemn.  The  Scribes  relied  on  precedent ; 
He  taught  with  authority.  They  overlaid  the  Law  with 
inferences ;  He  told  them  that  they  set  the  Word  of  God 
at  naught  hy  their  traditions.  They  claimed  the  power  to 
shut  out  all  except  their  adherents  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  He  flung  open  its  gates  to  all  the  world-  They 
clutched  in  their  own  hands  the  key  of  knowledge ;  He 
wrenched  it  from  their  grasp  and  gave  it  to  fishermen  and 
publicans.  They  with  false  reverence  had  counted  the  very 
letters  of  their  Bible ;  He  told  them  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  its  most  essential  principles.  They  explained 
Scripture  theologically,  scientifically,  with  infinite  and  elab- 
orate subtlety;  He  seized  the  one  essential  message  of  its 
spiritual  teaching.^  They  insisted  on  dogmas  and  minutiae ; 
He  broadened  the  significance  of  Scripture  into  that  of  its 
central  truths.  They  were  ready  to  stone  a  man  for  blasphemy 
against  Moses  if,  in  spite  of  the  progressing  ages,  lie  treated  any 
utterance  of  the  Pentateuch  as  being  other  than  eternally 
valid  and  supernaturally  divine  ;  He  taught  that  some  of  the 
Mosaic  regulations,  in  themselves  intrinsically  imperfect,  were 
fonly  a  concession  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  They, 
lastly,  were  ever  extracting  from  the  Scriptures  some  pretext 
for  condemning  Him,  for  condemning  His  disciples,  for  con- 
demning the  great  mass  of  mankind  except  themselves;  His 
favourite  and  thrice- repeated  quotation — condemning  the 
spirit  of  hatred,  condemning  the  spirit  of  letter- worship,  con- 
demning the  bondage  of  formalism^was  "  Go  ye  and  learn 
what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  It 
was  thus  that  Christ  supported  the  Divine  autliority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Schemes  of  interpretation,  whether  Rabbinic, 
Kabbalistic,  Alexandrian,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  Dogmatic, 
Philosophical,  Psychological,  or  Practical,  may  follow  false 
developments  and  abound  in  erroneous  details  ;  ^  and  so  far  as 


*  See  Matt,  xxil  20-32 ;  Mark  xii.  24-2/  ;  Lnke  xx.  34-38. 

*  ^f^^Aovf  KtwwpwUj,  1  Tim.  vL  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii  !«. 
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those  who  apply  them  are  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  pride, 
jealousy,  hatred,  or  partisanship  their  oppressive  narrowneas 
may  iBflict  immeasurable  wrongs  on  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  man,  ^  But  no  such  schemes  receive  any  sanction  from 
the  approval  or  practice  of  our  Lord.  He  has  but  one 
principle,  which  is  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  central 
idea,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  large  liberality  of  love.  God  is 
righteous.  If  we  be  sona  of  God  we  must  hate  falsity  and 
injustice  and  all  '*  lying  for  God"  with  a  perfect  hatred* 
God  is  a  Spirit,  If  we  be  in  living  communion  with  God 
we  must  not  only  beUeve  in  the  continuous  inspiration  of 
His  Spirit,  but  we  must  speak  with  tongues  and  must 
interpret.  God  is  Love.  We  shall  never  go  far  astray  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  even  though  w^e  he  but  wayfaring 
men  and  fools,  if  we  strive  by  our  theology  to  regulate  our 
life,  and  to  sway  the  whole  movement  of  our  intellect  by  the 
spirit  which  Christ  manifested  and  by  the  Divine  example 
which  He  set;- — by  the  golden  rule  which  it  may  be  that  He 
clothed  in  these  very  words,  **  Never  be  joyful  save  when 
ye  look  upon  the  face  of  your  brother  in  love/'^ 

Potto  ummi  neccsmnurn.     Let  me,  as  my  last  word,  leave 
with  you  the  hexameters  of  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century  : — 

**  Discussi  fat-eor  sectas  attentius  omnes, 
Plurima  quaesivi,  per  singula  quaeque  cucurri, 
Nee  quicquam  inveni  melius  quam  credere  Christo/*  * 


*  "  Out  upon  ymi  that  will  read  Scripture  only  to  copy  those  things  which 
are  held  out  to  na  as  waniitigs.  not  aa  pxttmpl«?s."—kenil worth.  Take  two 
inatancea  of  age*loiig  Crimea — ptsmectition  aucl  slavery.  Of  p^itecution  fup- 
jKirted  by  S^cripture  texts  1  have  said  enoqgh.  For  alavety  onu  quotatioti  oal 
of  thonsands  may  suifico.  "  From  ita  inhtretU  naiure^**  said  Bishop  Uopldns 
of  Vcrmocit,  *•  jtoi^ry  /«m  b^en  a  curat  and  hlighi  wherwer  U  exists  :  yet  it  i» 
warranted  by  tkt  Bible.  Therefore,  as  »lavery  is  TecogiiL**«d  by  the  Bible, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  own  slaves,  provided  they  ore  not  treated  with 
u^nneeesaary  cruelty,^* 

'  Qniiiquid  «  .  ttilem  inde  sententiam  duxerit  ut  ,  .  aedifieaiidae  eantftti 
ait  uUlia  .  .  non  permcioBe  faUttoTt  nee  omniuo  meutitur/'  Aug,  Ih  Dod^, 
Christ,  iii 

*  •*  Et  nunquBin*  inqiiit,  laeti  aitis,  nisi  quum  fratrem  reatnim  videritii  in 
caritate."  Quoted  by  Jerome  from  the  **Goapd  of  the  Hebrews."  Jiff,  im 
Mph.  V.  3. 

*  Antonias. 
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I  too  have  examined  many  sects ;  I  have  considered  many 
phases  of  teaching ;  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  to 
believe  in  Christ.  We  may  differ  about  many  things,  and  the 
less  Christian  be  our  disposition  the  more  bitter  will  be  our 
religious  differences ;  but  though  there  may  be  many  readers 
who  wlQ  disagree  with  me  in  much  that  I  have  said,  I  trust 
that  they  will  all  agree  with  me,  heart  and  soul,  in  believing 
that  the  one  end  of  all  Scriptural  study,  the  one  object  of  all 
Christian  life,  the  one  thing  needful  to  be  desired  in  all  the 
world,  is  this :  to  find  Christ,  and  to  be  found  in  Him,  not 
having  a  righteousness  of  our  own,  even  that  which  is  of 
the  Law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 

LECTIJEE  II. 
NOTE  I. 


SELF-GLORIFICATTON  OF  THE  RABBIS, 

Rash i  OB  Bent  xvii.  ll,&ay.%  "The  Rabbis  are  to  be  believed  even 
when  they  soy  that  riglit  is  left,  and  left  is  right ^' 

**  He  that  quarrels  with  his  Rabbi  qiiairelB  as  it  were  with  the 
Shekinak"     See  Sanhedrin,  f,  110^  1 ;  Num.  xxvi.  9. 

*'The  curse  of  a  Rabbi  comes  to  pass  even  when  it  b  without  cause.'* 
Saiihetirin^  f,  20j  2  (  a  flat  contradiction  of  Prov.  xxvl  2). 

**  Even  tlie  conditional  curse  of  a  Rabbi  is  certain  to  come  to  pass^" 
Makkotb,  t  111,  1. 

**  When  the  Rabbit  look  at  a  nian  in  ilispleasure,  he  dies  or  becomes 
poor*"    Chagiga,  f.  5,  6. 

**  A  Rabbi  is  {?reater  than  a  prophet." 

**  A  man  should  respect  bis  Rabbi  more  than  his  father," 

**  At  the  denth  of  Rabbi,  meeknesw?  and  fear  of  sin  were  at  an  end. 
*  Say  not  raeekiieBs,'  exclaimed  Rav  Joseph,  *  for  I  am  still  here.'  *  Say 
not  fear  of  ain,'  exclaimed  Rav  Nachman,  *for  I  am  still  here/"  Sota, 
f.  49,  2. 

The  Rabbis,  like  the  Schoolmen,  rejoiced  in  bestowing  pompons 
titles  upon  each  other,  such  as  : 

Hillel  tlie  Nai^i.  "The  Modest,  the  Patient,  the  Elder, 

the  Great" 

R  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  '*  ITprighl  Pillar,"  or  **  Mighty  Ham- 
mer." 1 

R.  Meir.  "The  Brilliant"   (Meir)  *   and   ''Baal 

neSj  Lord  of  Wondera." 

1  Remkhoth,  f.  28,  2, 

'  His  real  name  was  Nehoraii.     'Erubin,  t  13,  3. 
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H.  Eleazar  ben  Hyrkanos. 

E.  Judah. 

R.  Tarphon* 

H.  IsliraaeL 

R*  Aqiba. 

K.  £1  lexer  bt:n  Jacob. 

R.  Jose. 

R  Jobanan  ben  Nuri 

Babbab. 

R  JoB€  tbe  GalOean. 

R.  Elea^ar  ben  Arak, 

B,  Joseph, 

R,  Joshua  ben  Chananiab. 


^  A  closed  cistern." 

'  The  Holj,  the  Prince,  Onr  RabbiJ 

'  A  pile  of  nuts  J' 

*  A  handy  store*" 

*  A  well'Stocked  storehouse." 
'  A  Aat,  but  clean/' 

*  Always  ready." 
'  A  heap  of  Halakhotk" 

*  Rooter  up  of  mountains."  * 
*A  beautiful  compiler.**" 
'  A  welling  ipring," 
=  Sinai.'* 
'  The  light  of  the  world,"  » 


NOTE 

THE   TARGUMB  AND   ICIDBASBDl. 

The  word  Targum  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  ia  used  for  the 
Aramaic  versions  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  The  first  trace  of  gncb  a  ver- 
nacular (oral)  rendering  is  in  Heb.  viiL  S,  where  tbe  word  Mephoraak 
(A.  V.  "  distinctly '')  U  in  tbe  Talmud  (Megilla,  3;^  1  ;  Nedarim,  37,  2) 
explained  to  mt^an  "  with  a  Targum/'  In  Sanbedrin,  £  212,  we  are  told 
that  Ezra  introduced  the  Targum,  and  tbe  square  character  of  the 
Hebrew  letters. 

The  chief  TargumB  are  those  of  Ouqelos,  Jonathan  Iten  Utziel, 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Targum  JenisbalmL  FuO  accounta  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Deutsch's  Rmmim^  pp.  319-403.  Wogue,  Hitt  d$^ 
£ihU,  pp.  145-157  ;  and  Weber,  AlL-Stfiiag,  Theolotfie,  viii.-xix. 


THE  MIDRASIJ. 

Jewish  literature  is,  1.  Hulakhie  and  Ma§ffad%e  :  ^e  Miahm ;  the 

Talniuds. 

3.  Ea-pomtori/  in  a  wider  sense  :  tbe  Midrashini  and  (incidentally)  the 
Targums. 

3,  M(ui$oreiiCj  the  great  and  little  Massora. 

1  Berakhoth,  f.  64.  1 ;  Homioth,  f.  U.  1. 

"  R.  Tarplion  alao  called  him  "tbe  horned  rara,"  and  applied  Din*  ■ 
3-7  to  him,  from  liia  skill  in  rebutting  th«  arguments  of  R,  Aqiba.  TheM 
and  other  titles  are  glren  in  Gittin,  f,  67,  !♦  and  the  Ahoth  of  R.  Nathan^ 
xviiL     I  am  indebted  for  these  reference*  to  Mr,  P.  -J.  Hi^rahoa. 

■  Aboth,  ii,  10,  '*  Happy  is  she  that  bare  him."    The  title  "  Lux  mundi*' 
was  giTen  in  the  MidiUe  Ages  to  John  Wessd. 


Ifotes. 
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4*  Bigioricaly  Cbananiah,  The  Books  of  Maccabees,  Jo^epliiis, 
Joftippon,  &c. 

5.  Phihsophic  (Alexandrian). 

The  Hid  rash  of  the  schoola  was  mainly  Halakliic  ;  that  of  the  syna- 
gogues mostly  Hagga<iic. 

The  word  **  Midrash  ''  first  occurs  in  2  Cluon,  liiL  22  ;  *Hhe  3Iidra9h 
of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  ixiv.  24 ;  *'  the  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 
Kings.'' 

The  epochs  of  the  Midrashim  are  three. 

1.    Its    development    from    b,c.  30— a. d.  400.      From  Hillel  to 

Gamaliel  V. 
%  Its  collection  from  a.d,  40O-750.     From  Oanmliel  V.  to  R.  Anan 

the  Karaite, 
3.  Its  decline  from  A.D.  750-900.     From  death  of  Anim  to  B.  Aron 

ben  Asher  in  Tiberias. 

The  Midrash  is  founded  on  extravagant  application  of  the  two 
principles  that 

i  Nothing  in  Scripture  is  indifferent  or  accidentaL 
iL  All  Scripture  k  capable  of  indefinite  inteq>retationa  (some  said 
49,  and  some  70). 

The  chief  5Iidraaliim  are,  in  the  first  epoch  during  which  the  Halakha 
is  predominantj 

1.  Mekhilta*«  (**  Tenor  *')  An  Halakhic  comnjentary  on  parts  of  Exodus, 

based  on  the  methods  of  R  Aqiba. 

2.  Siphra  (^*The  Book")  or  Torath  Kohanim^  on  Leviticus.     It  origi- 

nated in  the  school  of  Rah  in  Sam  (31   *31   KTSD). 

3.  Siphri  (**  Bottks  *')  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

In  the  second  epoch  the  Haggada  was  greatly  developed,  and  the 
following  works  belong  to  it  ;— 

4.  Pesikhta.     On  eections  or  selections  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 

by  Rab,  Kahana. 

5.  Midrash  Habba :  one  of   the  catenae  eoDected   in   the   thirteenth 

century.    It  consists  of 

Bereshith  Rabba,  on  Genesis.  * 
Shemoth  Rabba,  on  Exodua, 
Tajikra  Rabba,  on  Leviticus. 
Eaniidbar  Eabba,  on  Numbers. 
Debarim  Rabba,  on  Deuteronomy. 


^  This  is  the  best  und  oldest.    It  is  Palestinian  of  the  6th  century.     Tt 
lesemMesi,  and  quotea  the  Jerusalem  Qemara. 
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and  of  the  five  MegiUoth  ("  Rolls  *')• 

Schir  lUbba  on  Canticles, 
Midrasli  Riitli. 

„     Esther. 

,y      Eolieletli. 
Echa  Rabbathi  on  Lamentations. 

6.  Tancbitma ;   on  tlie  Pentateucb.     It  is  sometimes  called  YelamdflilS 

from  JtB  formula,  **  Our  Rabbis  have  taught  us,*** 

During  the  third  epoch  the  Halakba  became  absolutely  lifeless^  and 

R.  A  nan  the  Karaite  demanded  a  return  to  the  natural  and  mtional 

method  of  interpreting  Scripture  :  but  Haggadic  catenae  continued^^ 

,  be  produced. 

7.  Jalqut  Shimeoni  ;  on  the  Old  Testfiment.     This  was  drawn  nphr^ 

B,  Simeon  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  resembles  the  Patnetic 
catenae. 

8.  Jalqnt  Chadash.     It  was  compiled  out  of  the  Book   Zohar  in  Uie 

Middle  Ages. 

Halalchic  tratiitiona  ontside   the   Mishna  are   called   "extraneous"' 
{Boraitoth  3),  and  are  collected  in  the  Tosephta.'     The  additions  to  tlie  I 
Miflhnaare  caUed  ToBephtoth ;  those  to  the  Gemara  are  called  ToeaphoUi. 


NOTE  III. 


RABBI   JOBANA.K  BBN  ZAKKAI. 

It  wftfi  the  Happy  method  of  R.  Johanan  to  propose  a  aubject  for  di»-l 
cusaion^  to  listen  to  the  opinions  given  by  all  his  associates,  and  finally  1 
to  give  hiB  own  judgment     Thus  on  one  oc^:a8ion  he  told  his  diaciples 
to  COB  eider  "  iMfVA  tvas  the  tfood  ttmjf  in  whleh  men  should  walk,**     They  | 
defended  their  several  views  as  follows  : 

R  Eliezer,    He  ehould  have  a  kindly  eye. 

K  Jonhva,    He  should  gain  a  sure  friend. 

It.  Jo»e.     He  should  strive  to  win  a  g*:>od  neighbour* 

M.  Simon.     He  should  always  consider  the  consequences. 

IL  EUazar.     He  should  have  a  good  heart 

*  Baria^  **  exterior/' 

*  From  ya^aph,  "to  add."    The  Tosephta  was  drawn  up  by  B.  Clujab«T| 
Abtw,  a  TanaitOi  who  also  drew  up  a  coUectinti  rf  Boraitoth* 


Notts. 
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R.  JoJmnmi  summed  up  the  discussion  by  saying,  "The  beat  anewer 
lias  been  given  by  R.  Eleazar,  for  the  blessing  which  he  has  mentioned 
comprises  all  the  othera/^ 

On  another  occasion  he  proposed  for  discnasion  Prov.  xiv,  34,  whieh 
was  rendered,  *^  Rigliteonsnei»8  exalteth  a  nation,  hut  the  mercy  (IDJII) 
of  nations  is  einJ' 

R.  Elieser,    Highteonsnesa  exalteth  Ismel,   but  any  good  deeds 

done  by  the  Gcntilea  are  only  flin. 
M.  Joshya,     (To  the  same  effect  with  different  proofs.) 
Eahhon  Gamalml  !L  (who  was  still  a  dis<-"iple).    (To  the  same  effect 

with  other  pioofg,  and  an  expression  of  uncertainty.) 
J?.  Elkzer.     (Still  the  same,  with  fresh  proofa.) 
B,  Ntchuftjafi.    Rigliteousness   and  mercy  exalt  Israel,   Imt  sin 

degrades  the  nations. 
R.  Johanan.     E-ighteonsnesB  atones  for  the  nations  of  the  world  > 

juBt  as  a  ain-offering  does  for  IsracL' 

This  view  showed  at  leaat  the  kindness  of  his  heart  (comp.  Acta  x. 
31,  35)  \  but  he  afterwards  accepted  R.  Nechunjah^g  in  preference,* 

Specimens  of  the  admirable  sayings  and  parables  of  R»  Eliezer  are 
[iven  by  Low  {PraktMie  Einleiiung,  95,  103). 


NOTE  IV. 
furtq:eb  JXtfiMXCMa  of  exegetic  anb  stuboiic  kabbalibh, 

1,  Oematria, 

Is.  XXX.  8.     "  Blessed  are  all  tiiose  that  wait  upon  Him  '*  (17). 
The  value  of  v  ia  36,  so  Abaii  said  that  there  are  3ti  in  every 
generation  who  receive  the  preaenoe  of  the  Shekhinah.     Sanhedrin, 
f.  97,  % 
I  Is.  XX.  L    This  ia  niade  a  prophecy  of  Habikkuk  (comp.  Hab. 

ii  1)  because  **lion''  =  216  —  Habakknk  (see  Rashi,  Kimchi,  and 
Ibn  Ezra,  ad  he. ). 

Gen.  li,  1,  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  e^rth  were  of  one  lan- 
guage. Here  rjn^  =  409,  and  is  equivalent  to  EHjipr'  =409 
whence  it  was  assumed  that  Hebrew  wab  the  primeval  tongne. 

*  The  word  IDH  usually  means  "mercy  *'  or  **  piety,"  and  taking  it  in  this 
sense  St'hultens  and  Crotius  practically  agree  with  R.  Johftnan,  and  roaVe  the 
verse  mean  **  piety  is  an  atonement  for  the  people."  But  *lDn  ia  rondercd 
&vttBos  by  the  LXX.  in  Lev,  xx.  17  (A.V,  *'ungodline88  ;'*  R.V.  *•  a  shame* 
Ful  thing").     Kaliech  thinks  that  it  get4  thia  sena«  by  aiUiphnvm, 

'  Baba  Bathm,  f.  10,  2. 
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Not-es, 


G^n.  xviil  2.     **Aiid  lo  !  these  men'*  =  by  Gematria,  "TSSm 
are  Micliaei,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael'* 

Jacobus  ladder  (D7D)  is  identi&ed  with  Sinai  («>^dX  becanse  both 
words  =  130. 

Gen.  xliL  2.  **  Go  down  **  (m)  =  210,  therefore  the  Egyptkn 
bondage  was  to  last  210  years. 

Lev.  xvL  3.     "  Thun  filiall   Aaron  come  into  the  Holy  Place;" 
,   **thus,"  =  410  =  2  +  7+1+  400,  therefore  the  tet 
temple  was  to  last  410  years. 

Deut.  xxxiiL  27.  God  ia  often  described  as  "  the  Place ' 
(maqofn),  becauBe  maqom  =  186,  and  Jehovah  =  10*  +  5*  +  6'  +  6*. 

On  the  tomb  of  Eromauuei  Deiitseh  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at 
Alexandria,  the  Hebrew  inscription,  "WTitt^n  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Adier,  says  that  he  "died  in  the  year  ^Arhej  ahine^/or  thif  light  U 
come,* "  It  is  a  sort  of  chronofT^rom.  The  text  quoted  giyee  lh<f 
nnmber  1873,  the  year  in  which  the  brilliant  scholar  died. 

For  other  instances  eee  Buxtoif,  Le^r,  Chald.  ».t\  K*1t2D3  ;  Bud- 
deu«,  Fhihs.  Ehr.  p.  323. 

Notarikatu 

Each  letter  of  the  words  *'a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee**  ifl  made  signilicant.     8hiibbath,  f.  105,  L 

From  Gen.  xxxviL  3  it  is  inferred  that  the  '*  coat  of  many 
colours  "  was  the  aonrce  of  all  Joseph^s  troubles,  because  the  letter? 
of  DI?B  Btand  for  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  **PotiphAr» 
merchants,  Ishmaelites,  Ifidianites." 

Deut  XXX,  12,  ^*Who  will  go  np  for  m  T'  In  the  Hebrew  tht» 
initials  of  these  words  give  TiPD^  **circumcisiou/Vand  the  final 
letters  nin*,  **  Jehovah/*  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  circnmcision  it 
the  wiiy  to  Heaven.  (See  further  Ginsburg,  Th*  Kabbalah^  pp. 
12,  60 ;  Erdes.  p.  30.) 

Inferences  from  changing  the  reading, 

('*  Head  not  BO  !mt  so.")     p    K^K   p    ^ipn     K. 

Gen.  XXV,  23.  **  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb."  Read  not  0*13, 
** nations,"  but  D^^l,  "men"  (as  the  Massora  reads)*  The  two 
men  are  Rabbi  (Judah  ibe  Holy),  the  compiler  of  the  Mifthna,  and 
his  friend  Antoninus  the  Emperor. 

Dent,  xxxiii  4  **  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  the  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob,"  Read  not  Htf^lD,  "  inheritance^" 
bni  noHXD,  ^*  esponsed,"  which  shows  that  the  Law  ia  aa  a  bride. 
Pefiachim,  f.  42,  % 

Gen.  xlix.  22.    "  Joseph  is  ...  a  fmitful  bough  by  a  weU.*  I 
Read  not  Y^  *^J?,  **by  a  well,"  but  ('U   "hw,  **  above  tht  tfi"! 


Note^. 
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which  fihowB  that  Joseph  aod  liis  descend anta  are  not  affected  by 
the  evil  eye.     Beraklioth,  f.  55,  2. 

EccL  xi.  h  "  Cost  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days."  Read  not  D*Dn  31"I3,  **  upon  the  waters^'' 
but  D^D^n  3\13,  "in  much  wattT."  {Thi«  was  illustrated  by 
stones  of  R,  Aqiba's  escape  from  shipwreck.)  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan, 
ch.  iii 

Ex.  xxiii,  16,  '*  Graven  upon  the  tables**'  Read  not  H^^IT, 
"graven,"  but  TWlTi^  *'  freedom  ;'*  for  only  Btudents  of  the  law  are 
free.     Aboth,  ch.  vi 

Cant  iv.  3.  "  Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate." 
Read  not  **  thy  temples,'*  but  "  thy  empty  ones,"  to  show  that  even 
transgre-BSorB  of  Israel  are  as  full  of  good  works  m  a  pomegranate 
of  pipft.     Cliagiga,  f.  27,  1, 

Cant  i.  In  Yadaim  iii  the  first  chapter  of  Canticles  is  explained 
by  R  Chasdidi,  and  in  Shabbath,  f.  88,  2,  by  other  Rabbis.  The 
explanation  turn  a  on  inceRBant  changes  of  words.  (See  Dr  Gins- 
burg,  Son^  of  SotUffSf  p.  28.) 

4.  Importance  attached  to  iHfers, 

Ex,  iii.  15.  The  name  of  Jehovah  must  not  he  altered  because 
oT^  "  for  ever  '*  is  here  written  without  \  and  tberefore  means 
'*  to  hide,'*    Qiddushin,  f.  71. 

Gen.  i.  3L  Why  the  snperiluoiis  article  in  **the  sixth'*  day 
(^SJ'Crn)  I  Because  H  :z.  5,  and  it  means  that  if  Israel  doet  not  re- 
ceive  the  five  books  of  the  Law,  the  world  shall  return  to  chaoB. 
Shabbath,  f,  88,  i  a. 

"  Job  said.  Perhaps  a  storm  wind  changed  by  name  from  Job 
(2rK)  to  '  enemy  *  (i^Ik)."     Baba  Bathra,  f.  16,  1. 

Gen.  xlvii,  12.  The  word  fth  i&  dotted  to  show  that  they  meant  to 
feed  not  the  flock  but  themselves.     Aboth  of  R.  Nathan^  34. 

5.  Infer encei  from  the  repetition  of  worde^ 

A  Saddncee  once  said  to  Rabbi  Iddith,  "  It  is  written  {Ex.  xxiv. 
IX  *  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord.*  Should  it 
not  be  *  Come  up  unto  Me '  ? "  **  No,*'  said  the  Rabbi,  "  Metatron  is 
here  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord/'    Sanhedrin,  f.  38,  2. 

The  child  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Lakish  asked  Rabbi  why  the  verl> 
repeated  in   ^Tithing  ihou  ithaU  Uihs'  (Deut  xiv.  22).     The 

abbi  said,  '*  Give  tithes  that  thou  mayest  become  rich  **  {T\li^V  ha*^ 
pboth  meanings).     Taanith,  f,  9,  1. 

2  Sam.  vi.  2.  "  The  Ark  upon  which  the  nam>?,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  15  called."  **  Name  "  is  rcfpeated  to  show  that  tbe  broken  tables 
ako  were  deposited  in  the  Ark.    Baba  Bathra,  f  14,  2. 
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Notes, 


Gen.  xix,  24.  *'  Tiie  Lord  rained  .  .  .  fire  from  the  Lord' 
Sadducee  remarked  that  it  should  he  "  from  Him.^elf  *'  A  w 
man  who  was  ppeeent,  obtaining  leave  to  answer  him,  nii 
to  Gen,  iv»  23  ;  Lamedi  said,  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wivea  of  Latnei 
SanhedriiL,  C  38,  2.  The  perfectly  sensible  remark  that  it  was 
a  peculiarity  of  speech  was  given  by  R  Meir  ;  yet  this  text  i^ 
by  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

6.  Inferences  from  impenonal  verbs, 

EetL  vL  1.      *'And  he  commanded  to   briBg  the  book*  of 
chrcnicles,  and  thet/  were  rexuij^    It  means  they  were  read  of  the. 
aelves  (by  no  visible  agent).   ^^  And  U  wcls  found  wriUtiC*  It  mi 
that  Shimsai  (1  Ezra  iv.  8)  kept  erasing  the  words,  and  Gab] 
wrote  them  afn?^k     Megilla,  f.  15,  2, 


-iel 


7.  inferences  from  Plurals. 

Ex.  xxiv.  6.     "  Long-safferingHw"    Wliy  in  the  plural  I 


it  extends  both  to  the  righteous  and   to   the  wicked.    'Erabi 
f.  22,  L 

Gen.  xlv.  16.  "  Benjamin*a  neeksj'  Had  Benjamin  two  n» 
No,  he  wept  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Temples.  Me^ 
f.  16,  2, 

Gen.  iv.  10.  **  Thy  brother's  bloods,^*  It  means  that  hig  blood  i 
scattered  on  trees  and  stones.     Sanhedrin,  t  37,  I. 

Dam  vii  9.     **  The  ihrones  were  placed*"     R,  Jose.  **  One  ( 
for  justice,  one  for  mercy."    R  Eleazar.     **  One  for  a  throne,  1 
other  for  a  footstooL"     R.  Aqiba     **  One  for  Himself,  one  for  ' 
Messiah."     Sanhedrin,  t  38,  2. 

8.  Miscellammts. 

Gen.  xiv.  3.     As  a  reward  for  refusing  a  thread  and  a  shi 
latch et  which  were  not  hia,    Abrahaui'a  children   received 
profitable  commandments,  to  have  a  sky-blue  thread  in  the  fi 
and  a  leathern  strap  to  the  phylacteries.     Sota,  f,  17,  1. 

Gem  lix.  2.      "  The   cry  of  Sodom   is  great"    Since   n31 
Talmudic   Hebrew  also  means   **a  girl,"  they  had  a  story  of 
girl  in  Sodom  who  for  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  poor  man  ir 
ameared  with  honey  and  stung  to  death  by  bees.     Sanhedrin, 
109,2, 

Rabbi  Jehudah  says,  "  He  that  renders  a  verse  literally  say*  wl 
is  not  true  ;  and  he  who  adds  to  it  is  a  blasphemer,"  Qiddushin,  £ 
I.     (Ka^hi  adds  that  the  additions  in  the  Targums  of  Onqeloe 
derived  from  Moses.) 

Cant  viii  10.     '^  I  am  a  wall,"  ie.  the  Law  ;  **  and  my 
like  towers*'  le,  the  Pupils  of  the  Wise.     Baba  BatiuB,  f.  8, 1 


THE  KARAITES. 


"^  Karaitee^wliom  I  liave  called  the  Protestants  of  Judaism  — daie 
^  difitinct  position  from  tlie  days  of  the  Khalif  Almamsor  (753-774) 
^^dad.  Just  as  the  Mohammedan  Schiitea  reject,  and  the  SunniteB 
spt^  "  traditioiL "  apart  from  the  Koran,  so  the  Karaites  reject  the 
^ition  of  the  Rabbinista,  and  acknowledge  only  the  authority  of 
S^ttire  {Bent  Ifikra),  A  learned  Karaite  in  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
p^  Afendopnlo,  says  that  the  Karaites  differtnl  from  Talmudiats  : 
pi  Injecting  the  oral  law,  2.  In  rejecting  txaditiunal  exegesis,  and 
|»taiuing  (like  the  Reformers)  the  *'  perspicuity "  of  Seriptnre.  3. 
denying  all  right  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  Law. 
^e  read  in  a  Jewish  periodic;il  that  a  Jewish  hoy  once  asked  his 
*er^  "  Who  are  the  Karaites  ? "    The  answer  was,  "  They  are  Jews 

f'  eat  chickens  fried  in  butter.'*  The  boy  immediately  (accnrrling  to 
Common  Jewii*h  form  of  execration)  spat  on  the  gronnd  and  said^ 
tay  their  name  and  memorial  be  blotted  out*"  ^  The  meaning  was 
^  they  violate  the  law,  "  Thon  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  ite  mother's 
k,"  because  they  reject  the  preposterous  extensions  given  by  the 

£18  to  that  pr<^cept. 
«  founiler  of  the  Karaites  was  Anan  ben  David  Abba,*  wlio  being 
•Uded  from  the  pasition  of  Gaon,  went  to  Jerusalem  with  his  aon, 
lids,  and  followers,  anil  developed  his  opinions  undisturbed.  Ha 
^k  otf  the  yoke  of  Rabbi nism  and  tradition,  and  proclaimed  the 
^t  of  private  jud^ menu  He  is  still  commemorated  by  the  Karaites 
beir  mention  of  the  dead,  as  one  who  openetl  for  them  the  gates  of 
Xaw. 
be  Karaites  claim,  however,  a  much  higher  antiquity  though  not  m  a 

Cite  sect.  In  a  Karaite  book  published  in  1834,  and  quoted  in  the 
h  World  (Jaa  27,  1882),  we  read,  *'  The  Jews  murdered  the  good 
M,  the  son  of  Miriam,  because  he  wa%  a  Karat ky  and  because  he 
Osed  the  Mishna,  as  Kia  Karaite  ancestors  had  always  done.''  * 

fbe  influence  of  the  Karaites  told  strongly  even  on  the  Rabbiniata, 
led  to  the  development  of  the  Maasoro.     Their  determination  to 

Tlie  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  this  curse  form  the  word  1^,  "  Jeauj.* 

^«e  Munk,  Milnngts^  n.  479  ^^qq. 

See  Matt.  XV.  6  ;  Mark  vii.  13  \  John  v.  30.  The  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
''uitth  certainly  express  Karaite  views  (Is.  iii.  12  ;  viij.  20  ;  ijl  16  ;  IvL 
\%  kc.  Jer.  ii,  13  ;  viii.  12  ;  xviii.  8-23,  &c.).  Karaites  are  mentioned 
\  Misbna,  Megilla,  f.  24,  2, 

a  G 
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Notes. 


Gen.  3Lix,  24.  *'  The  L(»rd  mined  .  .  ,  fire  from  the  Lord"  ~k 
Sadducee  remarked  that  it  should  be  "  from  Himself."  A  wa«her- 
mim  who  was  present,  obtaining  leave  to  answer  him,  referred 
to  GeiL  iv.  23  ;  Lam<*ch  said,  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lameck" 
Sanhedrin,  £  38,  2.  The  perfectly  sensible  remark  that  it  waa  only 
a  peculiarity  of  speech  was  given  by  R  Meir  ;  yet  this  text  is  used 
by  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

Inferences  from  hnper$onal  verbjt, 

Esth,  vi,  L  ''And  he  commanded  to  bring  the  books  of  the 
chrcnicles,  and  tfif^  were  retuL*^  It  means  they  were  read  of  them^ 
selves  (by  no  visible  agent).  "  Atid  it  was  found  written,"  It  meant 
that  Shimsai  (1  Ezra  iv.  8)  kept  erasing  the  words,  and  Gabriel 
wrote  them  afiH*sk     Megilla,  f.  15,  2. 


'Erubin- 


Inferences  froTti  Flurah. 

Ex,  xxiv.  6*     "  Long-sufFerings."     Why  in  the  plnral  ? 
it  extends  both  to  the  righteons  and   to   the  wicked, 
f.  22,  1, 

Gen,  xlv.  16.  "Benjamin's  necksj'  Had  Benjamin  two  necks  1 
No,  he  wept  for  the  d&s traction  of  the  two  Temples.  Megillfti 
f.  16,  2. 

Gen.  iv.  10,  "  Thy  brother^s  htoods,**  It  means  that  his  blood  w*» 
scattered  on  trees  and  stones.     Sanhedrin,  £  37,  1. 

Dan,  viL  9.  **  The  thrones  were  placed,"  B.  Jotie.  '*  One  throne 
for  justice,  one  for  mercy,"  R.  Eleazar,  **  One  for  a  throne,  the 
other  for  a  footstool."  R.  Aqiba,  '*  One  for  Himself,  one  for  the 
Messiah.''     Sanhedrin,  t  3B,  2, 

MhcellaneouB. 

Gen.  xiv,  3.  As  a  reward  for  refueiog  a  thread  and  a  shoe^ 
latchet  which  were  not  his,  Abraham's  children  received  two 
profitable  command  men  tij,  to  have  a  sky-blue  thread  in  the  fringes, 
and  a  leathern  strap  to  the  phylacteries.     Sota,  f.  17,  1. 

Gen.  xix.  2.  "  The  cry  of  Sodom  is  great,''  Since  n3"»  in 
Talmudic  Hebrew  also  means  **a  girl,"  they  had  a  story  of  a 
girl  in  Sodom  who  for  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  poor  man  wm 
smeared  with  honey  and  stung  to  death  by  bees.  Sanhedrin,  f 
109,  2. 

Rabbi  Jehudah  says,  **  He  that  renders  a  verse  literally  says  what 
is  not  true  ;  and  he  who  adds  to  it  is  a  blasphemer,"  Qiddushin,  t  4fli, 
I,  (Rashi  adds  that  the  additions  in  the  TaigumB  of  Onqelos  were 
derived  from  Moses.) 

Cant  vlil  10.  '*  I  am  &  wall,"  %,e,  the  Law  ;  **  and  my  breasts 
like  towers,"  ut.  the  Pupils  of  the  Wise.    Baba  Bathra,  f.  8,  L 
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KOTE  V. 


THE  KABAITES, 

The  Karaitea— whom  I  have  called  the  Protestants  of  Judaism— date 
their  distinct  position  from  the  days  of  the  Khalif  Almanzor  (753-774) 
in  Bagdad  Just  as  the  Mohammedan  Schiites  reject,  and  the  Sunnites 
accept,  "  tradition "  apart  from  the  Koran,  bo  the  Karniti^s  reject  the 
tradition  of  the  RabhiTusts,  and  acknowled^^e  onlj  the  autliority  of 
Scripttire  {Beni  Mikra),  A  leanied  Karaite  in  the  fifteenth  oftituiy, 
Kaleb  Afendopulo,  says  that  the  Karaites  differed  from  TalmndiBts  : 
1.  In  rejecting  the  oral  law.  2.  In  rejecting  tniditioTial  exegeaia,  and 
maintaining  (Like  the  EeforinerB)  the  "  perspicuity  **  of  Scripture.  3. 
In  denying  all  right  to  add  U\  or  take  from,  the  Law. 

We  read  in  a  Jewish  periodicil  that  a  Jewish  boy  once  asked  his 
father,  "  Who  are  tlie  Karaites  ? "  The  answer  was,  **  They  are  Jews 
who  eat  chickens  fried  in  butter,'*  The  boy  immediately  (act  imiing  to 
the  common  Jewitth  form  nf  execration)  spat  on  the  ground  and  eaid, 
"  May  their  name  and  memorial  lie  blotted  out."  ^  The  meaning  was 
that  they  violate  the  hiWj  **  Thou  ehalt  not  &eethe  a  kid  in  ita  mother's 
milk,'*  because  they  reject  the  preposterous  extensions  given  by  the 
Rabbis  to  that  prrn^ept. 

The  founder  of  the  Karaites  was  Anan  hen  David  Abba,'  who  being 
excluded  from  the  position  of  Gaon,  went  to  Jerusalem  with  hia  eon, 
frienda,  and  followers,  and  developed  his  opinions  undisturbed.  Ha 
8hrx)k  off  the  yoke  of  Rabbin  ism  and  tradition,  and  protdaimed  the 
right  of  private  judgment  He  Ls  still  commemorated  by  the  Kanutei* 
in  their  mention  of  the  dead,  as  one  who  opened  for  them  the  gates  of 
the  Law. 

The  ICaraites  claim,  however,  a  much  higher  antiquity  tJiough  not  aa  a 
separate  sect.  In  a  Karaite  book  publislied  in  1834,  and  quoted  in  the 
Jewuk  Werld  (Jan.  27^  1882),  we  read,  *'  The  Jews  murdered  the  good 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Miriam^  htcavm  A«  W(t9  a  Karaite^  and  because  he 
opposed  the  llishna,  aa  his  Karaite  ancestors  had  always  done,^'  * 

The  influence  of  the  Karaites  told  strongly  even  on  the  RabbinintsT 
and  led  to  the  development  of  the  Maasora,     Their  determination  to 

1  The  initial  letters  of  the  word«  of  this  curse  form  the  word  1&",  •*  Jeaus/ 

*  Set  Munk,  MUangts,  p.  470  s^. 
See  Man.  xv.  6  ;  Mark  vii.   1 S  ;  John  v.  39.     The  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
.leremiiLh  certAinly  express  Karaite  views  (Is.  iiL  12  ;  viii.  20  ;  ii.  16  ;  Ivi, 
10-12,  &c.    Jer.  ii.  13  ;  viii.  12  ;  xviii.  S-23,  &c.).     Karaitea  are  mentione<l 
in  the  Mishna,  MegiUa,  f.  24^  2, 
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abide  by  the  litcRil  sense  gave  an  impulse  to  Hebrew  philology,  whicli 
waa  peculiarly  difficult  wlien  there  waa  neither  gratnnmr  nor  lexicon  in 
existence. 

Tlie  Karaites  claim  the  right  to  constant  progresa  without  regarding 
themselves  as  unfaithful  to  their  earlier  teachers. 

They  have  eight  exegeticul  mlee  drawn  up  by  Ahii  Jakuh  el  Buir. 


NOTE  Yl. 


THE  M^8SORA« 

Tlie  word  M«K8t>ra  is  derived  from  Mfimi\  "  to  deliver/'  and  in  ili 
original  sense  the  word  mt^auii  the  traditional  writing  of  the  Bil»lic&l 
text  of  the  Sopherira  which  K.  Aqiba  regarded  as  **a  he<ige  round  ih* 
law;* 

The  necessity  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  old  textiul 
traditions  bc^an  with  the  decay  of  Jewish  learning  after  the  sixth  century* 
The  mnst  iinportiint  part  of  this  tiLsk  was  the  sj^atem  of  punctuation  and  , 
vocalisation.  The  origin  of  the  Km  ("  read  ")  and  Kethib  (**  written  ")  \b  \ 
attributed  to  the  Supherim  (see  Wogue,  HuL  de  la  Btble,  pp,  1 10-127) 
and  the  if  assoretic  material  must  liave  early  existed,  for  the  germs  of  it 
are  al hided  to  even  in  the  Mislina. 

After  tlie  eighth  century  tlie  wonl  is  used  in  a  narrower  ften«e  to 
describe  the  knowledgf^  of  the  wortl:?,  letters,  verses,  vowels  and  points 
of  the  text  The  Ma^soreta  counted  the  nuraberof  verses  in  cachbook^ 
how  many  began  an<l  ended  in  the  same  way,  how  many  times  a  word  I 
occurrt^d  in  the  Bible  or  in  a  ptirticular  boolc.  ilany  of  the^  resnlU  I 
are  preserved  in  Elias  Levita.  The  Hebrew  Bible  (if  any  one  carea  ta 
know)  cuntains  815,280  letters. 

The  Massora  was  grammutic,  lexical,  and  exegetic.  The  exegetic  re^ 
marks,  constituting  the  great  and  the  little  ALissora,  are  written  in  the 
margin.  Tln^  Massniu  was  completed  in  the  iiintli  century  by  Aron  ben 
Asher,  and  Moseh  ben  David  ben  Naphthali^  who  laboured  specially  on 
the  text 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  the  Bibh^s  were  written  by  i9cnb<^| 

"  punctators'*  (  )  who  added  the  vowel  points  andacccnts,  and  cor- j 

rectors  (D^n*3D)  who  revised  the  whole.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  I 
these  scribes  was  Samson  the  Nakdan,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  euUjo 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Bible  was  early  divided  into  Lessons  from  the  Law  (HVe^lB)  and^ 
from  the  Prophets  (nnDQn).  Rabbi  Isaak  Natlian  in  the  fifteenth  centnij 
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wrote  a  concordance,  in  which  the  Jews  first  availed  themselves  of  Hugo 
de  St.  Caro's  division  of  the  Bible  into  verses. 

See  Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  s,v.  Bible  Text.  Low,  Praktische  Einlettung, 
pp.  115-117,  and  especially  Dr.  Ginsburg's  translation  of  the  Massoreth 
Ha  Massoreth  by  Elias  Levita,  1548  (London,  1867). 


NOTE  VIL 

TALHUDIG  GBYPTOORAPHS. 

From  want  of  space  I  must  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  my  paper 
on  this  subject  in  the  Expositor  vii  40-68,  where  several  very  important 
instances  are  given. 

Want  of  space  also  compels  me  to  omit  a  number  of  estimates  of  the 
Talmudic  writings  both  favourable  and  unfavourable  drawn  from  many 
writers,  mediaeval  and  modem. 
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LECTURE   III. 


NOTE  I. 


PHILO'a  USE  OF  THE  SEPTUAOIKT. 


Siegfried,  in  tliree  papers  contributed  to  Hilgenfdd'B  ZelUchrift  fur 
1873  has  carefully  examined  PliOo's  nm  of  the  Septnagint  He  finds 
from  classify ing  Philo's  qnotationji, 

1,  That  he  often  cites  from  memory  and  parentheticaOy. 

fi.  That  he  ofti?n  mbtea  up  his  quotations  with  remarks  of  his  own. 

3.  That  he  eometimea  varies  the  terms  of  the  same  quotation* 

4.  That  Bome  of  hie  profeeaed  quotations  are  no  longer  extant  in  any 
MSS. 

5.  That  they  occasionally  represent  more  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew. 

6.  That  they  aometiines  show  traces  of  a  different  Hebrew  text, 

7.  That  they  sometimes  do  not  occur  at  all  in  our  text 
.  That  two  quotations  are  aometim«8  mingled. 

See  tt»o  Gfrorer,  Philo,  i.  51  ;  Diihne,  ii.  2  nq. 
Similar  phenomena  appear  both  in  the  quotations  made  from  the  01<I  ' 
Testament  in  the  New,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 


NOTE  II. 


THE  EXCaETlCAL   PEINCIPLBS  OP  J0SEPHC8* 


Although  Joaephue  ie  primarily  a  historian,  it  was  impoeaible  for  him. I 
to  write  a  history  of  his  people  without  giving  many  indications  of  tli«-| 
methods  of  interpretation  which  he  adoptedi  and  those  methods  were  ' 
chiefly  PalefitiniitiL     Nearly  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  Philo  is 
the  strong  desire  to  narrate  the  Bible  hidtories  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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be  most  acceptable  to  his  Gentile  readers,  and  so  as  least  to  excite  tlieir 
sense  of  the  lidiculous. 

He  pTofes&efi  the  intention  of  being  perfectly  faithful  to  the  written 
records.    Bnt 

1.  He  adopts  alleji^orical   explanationa— as  in  his  account  of   the 

Tabernacle.  He  eayfi  that  two  parts  of  it  represented  the  land 
and  fiea  wbich  are  open  to  all  men  \  the  third  part  symbolised 
the  Heaven  which  is  reserved  for  God  Tlie  twelve  loavea  of 
ahewhread  repreeent  the  twelve  months;  the  candlestick  was 
composed  of  seventy  pieces  to  indicate  tbe  constellations  ;  the 
eeven  branehcs  indiented  Htm,  mooEj  and  planets,  &c. 
See  AnU,^  Proem,  §  4  ;  i.  7,  §  1  ;  iii  11,  §  11. 

2.  He  indulges  in  Hagadt)th.     Thus  in  his  account  ^f  Abraham  he 

says  that  the  Patriarch  taught  Astrology,  Arithmetic^  &a,  to  the 
Egyptians  from  whom  tbe  Qreeka  learnt  those  sciences  ;  and  he 
has  many  remarkable  lej^ends  about  the  youth  of  Moses^  &c 
3w  He  imitates  the  Greeks  in  putting  speechea  into  the   mouth  of 
Moses,  &C.  (as  PhUo  also  does). 

4.  He  adopts  a»  often  m  possible  a  natural  explanation  of  supernatural 

narratives,  as  in  bis  account  of  the  Illanna,  the  Paeaage  over  llie 
Red  Bea,  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
the  wife  of  Manoah,  &c^ 

5.  Like  the  Habbia,  lie  bi  fond  of  introducing  pro  verbs,  Buch  as 
"  Remorse  is  the  daughter  of  obstinacy  and  though tleflsneas/' 
"  The  mob  is  always  changeable/*  "  Envy  waits  on  Prosperity/' 

&c 

6.  He  assimilates  Jewish  views  to  those  of  the  Greek  pliiloaophers. 

See  Antt.  vL  11,  §  8  ;  viii.  4,  §  2  ;  c.  Ap.  il  39, 

On  the  whole  we  must  regard  Joseph ua  as  presenting  a  strange 
mixture  of  Rabbinic,  Pharisaic,  and  Rationalistic  notiona.  He  Wfia 
w^holly  wanting  in  the  religioua  earnestness  of  PhiJou 


NOTE  IIL 

THB  SZPTUAGIJfT  VBBfiiaN, 

A  translator  may  either  differ  a  free  paraphrase,  or  may  adhere  to  the 
original  >^*ith  slavish  accuracy  ;  or  may  steer  a  middle  course  between 
theae  extremes.  Many  of  the  LXX.  translators  adopted  the  lirst  view  of 
their  duty  ;  Aquila  the  second ;  Theodotion  and  8y mmachua  the 
third. 
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I  The  Seventy  sometimes  omit.    Tlie  omission  in  some  MSS,  of  1  Sam. 

xviu  12-31,  and  55-58  ia  due  to  tlie  deaire  to  avoid  a  contradiction. 

The  omiBfiion  of  Ex.  xxxii.  9  is  due  to  the  aame  national  vanity 

which  led  them  to  alter  **Bet  on  mischief*'  into  '*  impetnons **  in 

Ex,  xxxil  22. 
ii.  They  make  Halakhic  additions,  as  in  Q^tl  ix*  4  ;  Ex.  xiL  15,  18  ; 

liiL  16  (dtrakrvra)  ;  xxii*  9  ;  Lev.  xix.  19  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  DeuL  ixvi  12, 

&C.    See  Franker^  Vor»hidim,  pp.  86-92. 
iiL  They  adil  Haggadistic  particulars,  aa  in  Gen,  iu  2  ;  iv.  4  ;  Ex,  xiii  - 

18  ;  Num.  xxxii.    12  ;  Dent    ixxii  8  ;  Josh,  xiii,  22  ;   xxiv,  30  j 

1  Sam,   V.  4,  6,  10  ;  xvii.  39-43  ;   xix.  13-16;  xi.  30 ;  xxi  13; 

EccL  xi.  ft  ;  xii.  9,  &c. 
iv.  They  explain  and  modify  so  ae  to  get  rid  of  anything  which  savoured 

of  difficulty  or  unorthodoxy,  as  in  Ex,  iL  1  ;  iv>  6  ;  vL  12,  20  ;  xiL 

40  ;  1  Sam.  xvL  12  ;  xx.  30  ;  Ecel,  ii.  15,  17  ;  xi.  9,  &c 
V.  Tliey  BoftcTi  down  Anlhrnpomorphii;  and  Anthropopathic  expressions, 

as  in  Gea  xvuL  30  ;  Ex.  ill  1  ;  iv,  16,  20,  24 ;  v.  3 ;  xv.  3  ;  xvii. 

16  ;  xix.  13  ;  xxiv.  10,  11  ;  xxv,  8, 
vi.  Aa  for  their  positive  mistakes,  they  arose  : 

a  From  the  use  of  an  unpunctuated  text,  as  in  Hoa.  vi  5,  Ps. 

cvi.  7. 
^  From  the  non-existence  of  vowel -points^  as  in 

1  Sam.  xiv,  45  ;  1  Chron,  xix,  6  ;  Ps.  IxxxviL  4^  &c.,  where 

they  coniuse  im  "  with  "  and  am  "  people.'* 
1  Sam,  ii.  16  ;  viiL  19  j  x.  19,  &c.,  confusions  of  ^  and  1  . 
y.  From  confusion  of  letters,  e,g,  ^  with  1  or  vice  versa^  as  in 

1  Sam,  ix,  25  ;  Is.  xxix,   3 ;  comp.   1  Sam.   xvii  8  ;  xxxi  3. 

Some  of  these  changes  may  be  due  to  intentional  anagram 

&a     See  Eccl  L  18  ;  il  3  j  viil  6. 

8.  From  ignorance  of  proper  names,  as  in 

Gea  xxii,  13 ;  Is.  vii.  3,  Ac 
«.  From  not  understanding  difficult  words,  aa  in 

I   Sam,  XV.  32  ;  xvL  20  ;  xviL  20 ;  xxvi  5  ;  Ruth  iv.  I  ;  2 
Kings  vi.  B} 

Aqnila's  version  (a.d,  150)  is  slavishly  literal,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
Kara  dtcpt^ttav  (Jer.  in  Ezek,  iii.  15).  The  LXX  sometimes  render  HK 
by  irvi'  (f.<7.  twenty-nine  times  in  Ecclesiastes  alone,  i  14  ;  iL  17,  &c). 
Aqiiila,  in  deference  to  Aqiba's  views,  always  did  so.  See  Jer,  Ed,  ad 
Pamrmich,      The    Talmud    praises   Aq^nila^s   version    (Shabbath,    8 ; 


*  I  have  remarked  on  some  of  these  errois  of  tho  LXX.  in  the  versioii  of 

1  Samuel  in  the  first  voL  of  the  EtipoiUor^  pp.  104-1 19. 
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Yoma,  f.  41 1 1).^  Theodotion^a  version  seems  to  have  been  necessitated 
by  the  obscurity  of  Aquila^s*  Sjminacbns'B  version  was  far  more  in- 
telligible and  persj)iciioii8. 


NOTE  IV, 

PHIliO'B   FHRABE8  FOR  THE   LimRAL   AND   ALLEGORIC   SENBEa 

Philo  calk  the  literal  sense  : 

ra  prjrh.    De  A  hrah,  §  38. 

tA  ^ipfW,  aj  pryrm  ^trp^VfvtTfit.     Quod  del,  pot  §§  6»  46. 

rf  prjrr^  tnlaKt^tt*   De  Agrh',  §  30, 

17  prjT^  Kol  rrpij)(€ipos  ^tarafif.      Qttod  Dens  sit  imrnuL  §  28, 

at  wpiix^ipot  dwoB6trfis  tK  r^y  <fiayrpm  rtav  rdfxaiv  ypatp^t, 

h  JTpiJxfipos^  tKhoj(^  Tov  Xoyov.     De  Conf,  Ling.  p.  34. 

jj  pjyx^  diify]7o-*r»     De  Joseph,  §  6. 

itvpta»f-«     De  Opif*  Jfttndij  §  54» 

^  pffTTf  »fm  "itavtpa  dndihaii^     De  Abrah,  §  3C. 

of  pTftal  ypa(f)aL     uh  §  41. 

Sometimes  his  pbmse*  betray  bis  strong  dislike  to  li  tend  ism  ;  thus 
he  calls  it 

Tj  Ktxra  TT^v  (f)pd(nv  I'l^yopjo,      Qtiod  del.  p<4. 
r}  ipavfpa  Koi  tr/>of  Tfivs  noWoi'S  mro^ocrif.     De  Ahrnh,  §  29. 
TTpot    Tovs    TTft    pTpijt    TTpay^tiTfta^    a-n<piaTi^s     mt    XiW    ras    t)^pv% 
awcnraicorar,     De  Somrt.  i.  17. 

Of  the  allegoncai  sense  be  speaks  aa 

v6^¥  Upotv  aXkrfyopltu^  nt  Sit  vnovoiwif  awoidtitts.    De  AhraK  §  18. 

De  Agric,  §  6. 

De  Vl^ruk  §  7. 

Dt  Joseph.  §  C. 
alvlxTtirBm  dt  vwovotuiK      Quod  det.  poL 
Bw  trvp^ohaiv.     Quod  Deus  sit  immttt  §  27. 
crv^oXntwc     De  Mund.  Opif,  §  54 
T^o^rt^flt  oTToiicjcrftr,     De  Conf,  Ltng,  §  37. 
TO  *p.^iQivvp.^\'a  voijpara,     Quod  det,  poL  §  16J). 
TO  voffTiL     De  Abruh.  §  38. 
atr^iuxra  kqI  yv/«m  npaypara*    iff.  §  41. 

1  H,  iloshua  b.  Chananmb  applied  P».  xlv.  3  to  Aquila.     Wogue,  p.  139. 
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Gea  3tiL  24  **  Tha  Lord  rained  . ,  .  fire  from  the  Lord"  A 
Siwiducee  remarked  that  it  ehould  be  "  from  HimEw^tf.*'  A  wa»ber- 
man  who  was  present,  obtaining  leave  to  answer  biin,  referred 
to  Gen.  iv.  23  ;  Lamech  said,  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech.** 
Sanbfdrin,  f.  38,  2.  The  perfectly  sensible  remark  that  it  was  only 
a  peculiarity  of  speech  was  given  by  K  Meir  ;  yet  this  text  is  used 
by  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

6.  Inferences  from  imper$onal  wr6«. 

E&tk  vL  L  **And  he  commanded  to  bring  the  books  of  the 
chronicles,  and  Ihe^  toere  read,^^  It  means  they  were  read  of  tbem- 
selves  (by  no  visible  agent).  '^  And  it  vxu  found  tpritterk'*  It  meftiu 
that  Shimsai  (?  Ezra  iv.  8)  kept  erasing  the  words^  and  Gabriel 
wrote  tliem  afresh.     Megilla,  f.  15,  2. 

7.  Inferences  from  Flurals, 

Ex.  xxiv.  6.  **  Long-sufferings."  Why  in  the  plural  I  Because 
it  extends  both  to  the  rigbleous  and  to  the  wicked.  'Erubin, 
£  22,  1. 

Gen.  xlv.  16,  "  Benjamin^s  necks,**  Had  Benjamin  two  necks  I 
No,  he  wept  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Temples,  MegHU, 
f.  16,  2. 

Gen.  iv.  10.  *^Thy  brother^s  &?ooiJs."  It  means  tbat  bis  blood  was 
scattered  on  trees  and  stones.     Santedrin,  f.  37,  1. 

Ban.  vii  9.  "  The  throneif  were  placed."  R.  Jose.  "  One  throne 
for  justice,  one  for  mercy."  K.  Eleazar.  **  One  for  a  throne,  the 
other  for  a  footstool"  K  Aqiba.  **  One  for  Himself,  one  for  the 
Messiah."     Banhedrin,  f.  38,  2. 

8.  Miscellaneous. 

Gen.  xiv.  3.  As  a  reward  for  refusing:  a  thread  and  a  sho 
latch et  which  were  not  his,  Abraham's  children  rec^ved  two 
profitable  commandments,  to  have  a  sky- blue  thread  in  the  fringe^ 
and  a  leathern  strap  to  the  phylacteries.     Sota,  £  17,  1. 

Gea  xix.  2,  *'The  cry  of  Sodom  is  great"  Since  n31  in 
Talmudic  Hebrew  also  means  **a  girl,"  they  had  a  story  of  a 
girl  in  Sodom  who  for  gi^^ing  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  poor  man  was 
smeared  with  honey  and  stnng  to  death  by  beea    Sanhedrin.  f 

Babbi  Jehodah  says,  **  He  that  renders  a  verse  literally  says  what 
is  not  true  ;  and  he  who  adds  to  it  is  a  blasphemer,"  Qiddushin,  f.  49, 
1.  (Rashi  adds  that  the  additions  in  the  Targums  of  Onqeloe  were 
derived  from  Moses.) 

Cant,  viii  10.  **  I  am  a  wall,"  i,c  the  Law  ;  **  and  my  breists 
like  towers,^*  i.e.  the  Pupils  of  the  Wise.     Baba  Batlira,  f.  8>  1. 
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NOTE  V. 


THE  KAKAJTB9, 


The  Karaite*— whom  T  have  called  the  Protestants  of  JudaiBm  -date 
their  distinct  pr^eition  from  the  days  of  the  Khalif  Alraanzor  (753-774) 
m  Bagdad.  Just  as  the  iloharamedan  Schiites  reject,  and  the  Suimit**s 
accept,  "  txiiditioii "  apart  from  the  Koran,  &n  the  Karaites  reject  the 
tradition  of  the  Rabhini^ts,  and  acknowledj^'e  only  tlie  authority  of 
Scripture  {Beni  Afikra),  A  learned  Karaite  in  the  fifteentli  eenturj', 
Kaleb  Afendopnlo,  says  that  the  Karaites  differed  fTrmi  Talmndisti?  : 
L  In  rejecting  the  oral  law.  2.  In  rejecting  truditiontd  exegeaia,  and 
inaiiitaiiimg  (like  the  Reformers)  the  **  perFpicmty  "  of  Scripture,  3. 
In  denying  all  ngbt  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  Law, 

We  read  in  a  Jewish  periodic  il  that  a  Jewish  boy  once  a*ked  hia 
father^  *' Who  are  the  Karaites?"  The  answer  was,  "  They  are  Jewf? 
who  eat  chickens  fried  in  butter,'*  The  boy  immediately  (acconling  to 
the  common  Jewish  form  of  execration)  spat  on  the  ground  and  said, 
"  May  their  name  and  memorial  l>e  blotted  out."  ^  The  meaning  was 
tljat  they  violate  the  law,  **  Thou  ahalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  it^  mother's 
milk,"  because  they  reject  the  prepo^teroua  extensions  given  by  the 
Rabbis  to  that  prt^cept. 

The  founder  of  the  Karaites  waa  Anan  ben  David  Abba,^  who  being 
excluded  from  the  pos^ition  of  Gaon,  went  t*)  Jerusalem  with  his  eon^ 
friends,  and  followers,  and  developed  his  opinions  undisturbed.  Hd 
flhook  off  the  yoke  of  Rabbin  ism  an<l  tradition,  and  proclauned  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  is  still  commemorated  by  the  Karaites 
in  their  mention  of  the  dead,  as  one  who  opened  for  tliem  the  gates  of 
the  Law. 

The  Karaites  claim,  however,  a  much  higher  antiquity  though  not  as  a 
separate  sect.  In  a  Karaite  book  publitilied  in  1834^  and  quoted  in  the 
JciPuh  World  (Jan,  27,  1882),  we  read,  "  The  Jews  murdered  the  good 
Jesus,  the  mn  of  Miriam,  became  he  iwt  a  Karaite^  and  because  he 
opposed  the  ilislina,  aa  bis  Karaite  ancestors  had  always  done."  • 

The  iniiuence  of  the  Kamites  told  strongly  even  on  the  Babbinieta, 
and  led  to  the  development  of  the  Massoro.     Their  determination  to 


*  The  initial  letteni  of  the  wonU  of  this  ouras  form  the  word  W\  **  Jesus.' 

'  See  Munk,  Mihtngcs,  p.  47S  *«/(?• 
See  M«tt.  IV.  6  ;  Mark  vii.   13  ;  John  v.  S9.     Th*  Prophets  Isaiah  acd 
Jeremiah  certjiinly  eipr«ss  Karaite  views  <Is.  iii,  12  ;  riii.  20  ;  ix.  16  ;  Ivi* 
10-12,  t%c.     Jer,  ii.  13  ;  viii.  12  ;  xviii,  8-23,  &c.).     Karaites  are  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna,  Jlegilla,  f.  24,  2. 
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virtue,  and  the  tril)ps  of  the  eartlily  around  me  are  also  swept  away, 
namely  my  natural  senses,  and  if  any  one  in  a  family,  or  city,  or 
conntry,  or  niition  Ims  become  a  lover  of  prudences,  flien  the  family,  and 
country,  and  nation  jieceesarily  enjoys  a  better  life.  For  just  as  odorous 
substance  difFuses  its  sweet  aroma  to  all  who  come  near  it,  so  all  who  are 
neigliboiiTB  of  the  wise  are  bettered  in  character  as  they  breathe  the 
outpoured  fragrancy.*'  This  may  he  a  poetic  commonplace,  but  all  the 
glowing  Messianic  element  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  Jewish  hopet 
has  distappeared. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Philo  in  no  sense  identifies  the  Messiah  with  the 
Logos.  There  is  an  allusion  to  national  victories  under  some  great 
coming  leader  in  De  Proemiis  (§  16  ),  and  to  the  share  of  heathen 
proselytes  in  Jewish  blessings  in  De  Exf.traHonUm»^  §  6, 

Did  Pliilo  ever  see  Jesus  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  he  did,  for  he 
tells  us  in  his  book  on  *' Providence"  (Aucher,  ii,  107)  that  he  *mce 
viwted  Jerusalem  and  there  offered  a  aacriJiee.  But  if  he  saw  Christ  he 
knew  nothing  of  Him,  niid  he  rejected  the  veiy  possibility  of  an  Incar> 
nation  as  a  mere  liypothetical  absurdity  which  could  hardly  be  even 
thought  of  witliout  impiety.  For  in  condemning  the  insane  attempt  of 
the  Emperor  Gaius  to  place  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  he  calls  it  "  the  gravest  impiety  *'  to  liken  the  uncreated 
and  incorruptible  God  to  the  created  and  corruptible  nature  of  men* 
and  adds  by  way  of  scornful  parenthesie  or  reductiQ  ad  absurdum,  &am» 

*  On  this  and  olhtr  questions  competed  with  rhilo's  theology  there  is  an 
interesting  sorin on  by  Profeasor  (now  Bishoii)  Wordsworth  *'0n  Jewish  In- 
t*r]>rtttfttion  of  McssiaiiLC  Prophecy/'  preachea  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
io  March,  1S80. 


LECTUBE  lY. 


PATEI6TTC   REASONS   FOR  ADOPTTNO   ALT-EGORY, 


1.  The  asserted  unworthme^fi  of  tlie  letter. 

*'  Historia  simplex  Bed  alta  mysteria  ;  aliud  enim  gerebatiir,  aliiul 
fignrabatur;  qvia  litteraJi$  s/mmtK  indigntts  esV^     Ambr,  De  F'tde^ 

**  Ubi  niaterm  vel  turpitudinem  habeafc  vel  imfM^sHibilitatem  ad  aJliora 
traDsmittimur." — Jer.  in  Matt  xxL  4. 

**  Quidquid  in  ^rmone  divmo  ji^hb  ad  morum  Jionistatem^  iteque  ad 
fi/fei  vert  tat  em  pruprie  referri  potest^  figiiratum  esse  cognoacaa."  Aug.  De 
Doctr.  Chrki  iil  §  13. 

2.  Tlie  unwarranted  extension  of  isolated  expressions  to  tbe  whole 
Scriptures. 

Jerome,  after  quoting  Ps,  IxxviiL  2,  says,  ^^  Ex  qito  intelligimiia  mii- 
versa  quae  seripla  sunt  parabolice  sentienda,  nee  manifestiim  tantum 
aonare  litteram  sed  abscond! ta  sacranienta."     In  Matt  xiii.  35. 

3.  Entire  misapp  Heat  ion  of  the  verse,  "  The.  ktier  hilieih^  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  lif*i''  2  Cor.  iii.  0). 

This  verae  is  quoted  times  Tvithout  number  by  the  Fathers  and  School- 
men.  It  ie  obvious  that  if  by  *'  the  letter "  were  meant  **  the  literal 
sense,"  St.  Paul  would  have  been  condemning  the  literal  senile  altogether 
as  being  of  a  fatal  tendency.  The  context  ^hows  the  meaning  to  he  that 
the  Law  has  nothing  to  say,  hut  to  threaten  death  to  transgreBsora  :  or 
el&e  that  the  Law,  taken  alone,  causes  first  sin  and  then  death  (Rom.  vii, 

4.  The  notion  that  all  senses  (within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  faith) 
are  applicable  because  they  must  have  been  forcHeen  t^y  the  Spirit  ;  this 
argument  would  cover  and  justity  all  the  divergeiicea  of  all  tbe 
Christian  sects. 

"  Die  quippe  anctor  m  eietlem  verbis  quae  intelligere  volumns,  etipsam 
eententiani  forsitan  vidit,  ti  eerie  Dei  Spiritus  ,  .  etiam  ipsam  occursuram 
lectori  praevidit,  immo  ut  occurreret .  .  sine  dubitatione  providiV^  Aug. 
Be  Doctr,  0tri$L  iii.  p.  32. 
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abide  by  tlie  literal  sense  gave  an  impulse  to  Hebrew  pbilology, 
was  peculiarly  difficult  when  there  wtia  neither  grammiir  nor  lea 
existence. 

Tlie  Karaites  cluim  the  right  to  c^onstant  progress  without  r^^tm^^^m^uig 
themselves  as  unfaithful  to  their  earlier  teachers. 

They  have  eight  exegetical  rulee  drawn  np  bj  Abu  Jakub  d  Bfi  jIl   b. 


NOTE  VI. 


TEE   MASSORA. 


The  word  Massora  is  derived  from  Masar^  "to  deliver,'*  and  in. 
original  sense  the  word  means  the  traditional  writing  of  the  BiblJ 
text  of  the  Sopherim  which  R  A^iba  regarded  as  **a  hedge  rotmd  " 
l«w."  ^^ 

The  necessity  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  old  text^^^^^ 
traditions  began  witJi  tlie  decay  of  Jewisli  learning  after  the  i^ixth  ceulai 
The  most  important  part  of  this  task  was  the  system  of  ptmctnation  a 
vocalisation.  The  origin  of  the  Km  ("read '')  and  Keihib  (**  written  *")      ^^-- 
attributed  to  the  Supherim  (see  Wogtie,  Hint,  de  la  Bthte^  pp.  IIO-U     ^^ 
and  the  Massoretic  material  nnnt  have  early  existed,  for  the  germs  of 
are  allude*!  to  even  in  the  Misbna. 

After  the  eighth  ci^ntury  the  wortl  is  used  in  a  narrower  seam  W 
describe  t!ie  knowledge  of  the  word;*,  letter^  venues,  vowels  and  poiii  ^-^^ 
of  the  text.      The  Masaorets  counted  the  number  of  verses  ineachboof^  ^ 
how  many  began  and  ended  in  the  same  way,  how  many  times  a  woi 
occurred  in  the  Bible  or  in  a  particular  book.     Many  of  these  resal    —        . 
are  preserved  in  El  ins  Levjta.     The  Hebrew  Bilde  (if  any  one  cares  ^ 
know)  cuntains  815,:f80  lettt^rs. 

The  MasRora  was  grammatic,   lexical,  and  exegetic.     The  exegetic 
marks,  constituting  the  greiit  and  the  little  Massora,  are  written  in  tl^  ^ 
margin.     The  ^fassnm  wius  completed  in  the  ninth  century  by  Aron 
Asher,  and  Moseb  ben  David  ben  Naphtbali,  who  laboured  specially 
tlie  text. 

Before  the  invention  nf  printing  the  Bibles  were  written  by  wril 
"  punctators  "  (         )  who  added  the  vowel  points  andaccent?,  and  ci 
rectors  (D*n*JD)  who  revi&eti  the  whole.    One  of  the  most  celehral 
these  scribes  was  8am?ou  the  Nakdan,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  sob] 
in  the  thirteenth  ceutnry. 

The  Bil>le  was  early  divided  into  Lessons  from  the  Law  (ni^rifi) 
from  the  Prophets  (finDSn),  Rabbi  Isaak  Nathan  in  the  dfteenth  ceni 
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>te  a  concordance,  in  which  the  Jews  first  availed  themselves  of  Hugo 
3t  Caro's  division  of  the  Bible  into  verses. 

ee  Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  s.v,  Bible  Text.  Low,  PraktMche  EinleUung, 
115-117,  and  especially  Dr.  Qinsburg's  translation  of  the  Massoreth 
Massoreth  by  Elias  Levita,  1548  (London,  1867). 


NOTE  VIL 

TALMUDIO  CBTPTOGRAPH& 

"om  want  of  space  I  most  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  my  paper 
bis  subject  in  the  Expositor  vii  40-58,  where  several  very  important 
ixkces  are  given. 

ajit  of  space  also  compels  me  to  omit  a  number  of  estimates  of  the 
audic  writings  both  favourable  and  unfavourable  drawn  from  many 
e»,  mediaeval  and  modem. 
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LECTURE    UL 
NOTE  L 

PHIL0*8  UBK  OF  THE  SEPTUAaiNT. 

Siegfrie<3,  in  tliiee  papers  contributed  to  Hilgenfeld'a  Zeitschrift  far- 
1873  has  carefully  examiiied  Philo*a  use  of  tlie  Septnagint     He  fbdi 
from  chiasifying  Philo*a  q^uotations, 

1.  That  he  often  citea  from  memory  and  p&renthetieally. 

2.  That  he  often  mixea  up  hi^  quotations  with  remarks  of  his  own. 

3.  That  he  sometimes  varies  the  terms  of  the  same  quotation. 
4  That  m^me  of  his  professed  quotations  ore  no  longer  extant  in 

5.  That  they  occasionally  represent  more  accurately  the  meaning 
the  Hebrew. 

6*  That  tliey  sometimes  show  traces  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 

7,  Tliat  they  &c»metimea  do  not  occur  at  all  in  our  text 
.  That  two  quotatiuUB  are  »<jmetimea  mingled. 

See  too  Gfrorer,  Fhilo,  i  51  ;  Dahne^  ii.  2  *g. 

Similar  phenomena  appear  both  in  the  quotations  made  from  the  4 
Testament  in  the  New,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
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NOTE  IL 

THE  EXEOETICAL  PRINCIPLES   OP  J0S£Pm7B, 

Althougli  Josephus  is  primarily  a  historian,  it  was  impoeaible  t*^*  ^^m 
to  write  a  history  of  bis  people  without  giving  many  indications  *^^  ^ 
metbods  of  interpretation  which  he  adopted,  and  those  method^    ''*^ 
t'hiefly  Pakfitiuian.     Nearly  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  J*^*i»*^"j 
the  strong  desire  to  narrate  the  Bible  histories  in  such  a  mannei*     •*  ^J 
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^  tno^  acceptable  to  hk  Gentile  readers,  and  ao  ajs  least  to  excite  their 
Benzie   of  the  ridiculoua. 

H^^    ^fQU%a&&  the  iBtention  of  being  perfectly  faithful  to  the  written 
fecox>ia.ei.    But 

^-      iJe  adopts  allegorical   explanatione^^s  in  hia  account  of   the 
Tabernacle.     He  eays  that  two  parts  of  it  represented  the  land 
and  sea  which  are  open  to  all  men  \  the  third  part  symbolised 
^  the  Heaven  which  is  reserved   for  God»     The  twelve  loaves  of 

I  ahewbread  represent   the  twelve  months;   the  candlestick  was 

composed  of  seventy  pieces  to  indicate  the  constellations ;  the 
seven  branches  indicated  sun,  mooUj  and  planete,  da 

rAnit,  Proem.  §  4  ;  L  7,  §  1  ;  iil  II,  §  IL 
iHc  indulges  in  Hagfldoth,     Tlius  in  his  account  of  Abraham  he 
says  that  the  Patriarch  taught  Astn^logy,  Arithmetic,  &Cv,  to  the 
Egyptians  from  whrjm  t!ie  Greeks  le^mt  those  sciencea  ;  and  he 
has  many  remarkable  legend*  about  the  youth  of  Moses,  &c* 
■^       ^Be  imitates  the  Greeka  in  putting  speeches  into  the  mouth   of 

Moses,  &Cw  (as  Phllo  also  does). 
^      ^le  adopts  ai*  often  as  poesible  a  natural  explanation  of  supernatural 
narratives^  as  in  his  account  of  the  Manna,  tlie  Passage  over  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
the  wife  of  Manoah,  &c. 
^-     Xike  the  ttal>bi*,   he  in  fond   of    introducing  proverbs,  auch  as 

I"  Remorse  is  the   daughter  of  obstinacy  and  though  tlesanesa," 
"  The  mob  is  always  changeable,*'  **  Envy  wait^  on  ProFperity,'' 
&C. 
^-    Be  assimilates  Jewish  views  to  those  of  the  Greek  phUosophers. 
See  Antt,  vL  11,  §  8  ;  viii.  4,  §  2  ;  c.  Ap.  il  39. 

5^^  the  whole  we  must  regard  Joseph  us  as  presenting  a  strange 
^^^ture  of  Eabbinic,  Pharisaic,  and  nationalistic  notions*  He  was 
^''^oUy  wanting  in  the  religious  earnestness  of  Philo. 


NOTE  in. 

THE  BEPTUAGDIT   VEBSIOir. 

■^  tanslator  may  either  offer  a  free  parapliraso,  or  may  adhere  to  the 

^^^nal  with  Blaviiih  accuracy  ;  or  may  steer  a  middle  course  between 

^^9e  extwmefiL     Many  of  the  LXX.  Inimlators  adopted  the  first  view  of 

^^if  duty ;   Aquila  the    second ;    Theodotion   and    Symmachua   the 
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u  The  Seventy  sometimeB  omit.     Hie  omisaion  in  some  MSS,  of  1  Siim. 

xviL  12-31,  and  55-58  is  due  to  tlie  desire  to  avoid  a  contradiction. 

The  omission  of  Ex.  xx^iii.  9  is  due  to  the  same  national  vanity 

which  led  tliem  to  alter  "set  on  miachief  into  "impetuoui"  in 

Ex.  xxiii  22. 
iL  They  make  Halakhic  additions,  as  in  Gen,  ix,  4  ;  Ex,  xiL  15»  18  ; 

liiL  16  (rfffoXftfra)  ;  xxji.  9  ;  Lev,  xix.  19  ;  xiiv.  7  ;  Dent  xivL  12, 

&c    See  Franker,  Vorshidim,  pp.  86-92, 
iii.  They  add  Haggadiatic  particulars,  as  in  Gen,  iL  2  ;  iv,  4  ;  Ex.  xiii- 

18  ;  Num.  xxxil   12  ;  Deut   xxxii.  8;  Josk  xiii,  22;    xxiv.  30; 

1  Sara,   V.  4,  5,  10  ;  xvii  39-43  j   xix,  13-16;  xx.  30;  xxL  13; 

EccL  xi  9  ;  xiL  9,  &c. 
iv.  They  explain  and  modify  so  as  to  get  rid  of  anything  which  savouf^rl 

of  difficulty  or  nnortlimioxy,  as  in  Ex»  ii  1  ;  iv.  6  ;  vL  12,  20  ;  xii. 

40  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  12  ;  xx.  30  ;  Eccl  ii.  15,  17  ;  xi.  9,  &c. 
V,  They  soften  down  Anthropomorphic  and  Anthropopathic  expresBonip 

as  in  Q«n,  xviii.  30  ;  Ex.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  16,  20,  24 ;  v.  3 ;  xv,  3 ;  xvil 

16  ;  xix.  13  ;  xxiv,  10»  11  ;  xxv.  8. 
vu  Ab  for  their  positive  mistakes,  tliey  arose  : 

a.  From  the  use  of  an  nnpimctuaied  text,  as  in  Hos.  vi  $, 

c\'i.  7. 
j8.  From  the  non-exiBtence  of  vowel-points,  as  in 

1  Sam.  xiv.  45  ;  1  Cljron.  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  IxxxviL  4^  &c,  whi 

they  confuse  tni  "  with  "  and  aw  *•  people.* 
1  Sam.  ii  16  ;  viii,  19  ;  x.  19^  &c.,  confusions  of  ^^  and  1  , 
y.  From  confusion  of  letters,  c.^,  ^  with  1  or  vire  t*er»a^  as  in 
1  Sam.  LI,  25  ;  Is.  xxix.   3 ;  com  p.    I  Sam.  xviL   8  ;  xxxi 
Some  of  these  changes  may  be  due  to  intentional 
&c     See  Eccl  1  18  ;  ii.  3  ;  viiL  6. 
d.  From  Ignorance  of  proper  names,  as  in 

Gen,  xxii  1.3  ;  la  vii.  3,  &c 
f.  From  not  understanding  difficult  words,  as  in 

1   Sam,  XV.  32  ;  xvL  20  ;  xviL  20 ;  xxvi  5 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 

Kings  vL  8.' 

Aqnila's  version  (a.d.  150)  is  slavishly  literal,  and  was  spoken  of^ 
Kara  axpi^rtav  (Jer.  in  Ezek.  iii.  15).    The  LXX.  sometimes  render 
by  m/v  {t.g.  twenty-nine  times  in  Ecclesiastes  alone,  L  14  ;  iL  17,  fc=^ 
Aquila,  in  deference  to  Aqiba's  views,  always  did  so.     See  Jer.  EtL — 
Pammach,      The    Talmud    praises    Aquila's    version    {Shftbbath, 

I  have  reniftrked  on  some  of  ilx^m  errors  of  tlie  LXX.  in  tha  verwo— ^" 
1  Samuel  in  the  first  voL  of  (Jiti  Expositor,  ppi.  104-119. 
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*oina,  t  41,  I),i  Theodotion'e  ^-^erBioii  seems  to  have  been  necessitated 
^T  the  obscurity  of  AqiaiJa's.  Symmacbna's  version  waa  far  more  in- 
^Ui^jilile  and  perspicuous* 


NOTE  IV. 

^HIL0*8   PHRASES  FOH  THE  LTTKRAL   AND  ALLEGORIC   SBKBES. 

*"^*Ailo  calls  the  literal  sense  ; 

^«  /jiyra.     Di  Ahrah.  §  38. 

"^"^  pTfTov^  al  ptp-al  dtfpftTjvfva-ftt.      Qfwd  det  poL  §§  6,  4C. 

*^  pfp^  tmaKt^ts.   De  Agrh\  §  30. 

^  PWh  'f"*  rrpu^tipti^  dtcrraftf*      Quod  Deus  sit  inimut>  §  28. 

»y  ?rp<);^rtpoff  tntox^  ^o*^  Xo-yov.     ZJ«?  Con/!  Zi«f?.  p.  34, 
^  pfjr^  ^ifjyTjcir.     I}e  JoMpk.  §  6. 
icvpXdtf;     £>«  Cjpt/.  Mundi^  §  54, 

^  pjjT^  rat  (i>atKpa  drroBoirtv^     De  Abrah,  §  36. 

di  pijToi  ypatjiaL      UI.  §  41. 

^<^inetime8  his  phrases  betray  hi»  strong  dislike  to  literalkm  ;  tlius 
c^Jls  it 

*;  Kara  rriv  (ppa(nu  tf^jnjyopia.     Quod  det  pot 
IT}  <t>civfpa  Kal  nfjiis  Toi<s  ttoXXois  utt6Bo(tis^     De  Ahrafu  §  29, 
TTjpof    Touff    inljf    ^77^ J    TTpay^CTTfi^as'    crfi^ttrfiiff    Km    Xiatf    rhi    n<j>pvs 
dvtfrrramTas.     De  Souin.  LIT. 

Of  the  allegorical  sense  he  speaks  as 

v^fi^v  Up^v aKkjfyoplai^  al  dt'  Wovoiiaw  awoidittis,    De  Ahrah,  §  IB. 

De  Agric.  §  6. 

De  Chemk  §  7. 

De  Joseph,  §  C. 
alvlTJ€(T$m  ^t  vjrovoitdv.     Quod  dei*  pet 
hut  <rv^^oXmv,     Quod  Deys  nit  immut,  §  27. 
avp^oXitiys,     De  Mwid.  Opif.   §  ij4. 
rpojrural  a7roSo<jets".     Z)c  Cpiri/*.  Lnig,  §  37. 
Ta  fpi^atyt^/xri^  vorjparfL      Quod  del,  pot,  §  16^. 
TO  wjijTti     I^e  ^  f^rtiA.  §  38, 
do-at/xorci  jcal  yu^m  wpdyfiara.    Id.  §  41, 

^.  Joshua  b.  ChanBniah  applied  V^.  xlv.  3  to  At|uila.     Wogue,  p.  139. 
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rk  iv  vTravoiaic*     D0  Jotepk,  §  6, 

17  TpowiKinTfpa  awoIUnne.    id^  §  ^2* 

r)  €v  iiWr^yopia  dfiapia*     /?<?  A  brah.  §  25. 

71  npos  ^tamlaif  cirtoT^/iJ?  tfjtXo^&rjs.     Dt  SpfC.  Legg.  p.  191 

ri  iv  dn-oKpv(l>a  xal  wpot  oXtyovr  djrudocrit.    De  A  brah.  §  29. 

Flow  complete  in  Philo's  opinion  was  the  stiperiority  of  this  altegorio 
Hcnse  is  seen  in  the  faet  that  he  colls  it  6paTucoU  <f>tkij  ap^patrw^  Lh 
FlankiL  §  9,  He  says  that  it  is  oljflcnre  to  the  many,  but  is  the  sense 
helil  by  the  initinted  (fivtrrai)  and  ^p  ot  ra  ijoijra  npit  rwi*  mtrBrjr^t^ 
airi*di;fo^f  Pot  teal  apav  ^»d^€VOi  yvtapliovartVy  Di  Ahrah,  §  36.  He  calU 
Allegory  "  the  wise  architect,"  De  Somn.  u,  §  2,  In  his  view  allegory 
was  rj  fTpos  TO  oKrjBts  iwivevovara  o86f,  and  literalism  only  i}  wpov  ric 
vmSftTTtpuiV  Ho^as- 

Arbitrary  wa  was  Philo*s  methorl^  it  Btill  tcaA  a  metlmd.  It  had  ili 
own  ruleis  (icdvovts  rtjt  dXATyopmc,  De  SomtL  L  §  13  ;  De  VicK  Offr,  §  6 : 
I'o/im  rjyr  dXXiyyopids:,  De  Ahrafu  §  15).  He  <]uite  sincerely  believed  that 
he  was  developing  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  after  laying  down 
the  distinctly  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  fULye  Ma>ci-c<»f  Icm  h&fim  ot^ 
ffioi',  Dt  Opif,  Mund.  §  6. 

The  two  loci  classiH  for  Philo*B  conceptions  of  allegory  ore  in  the 
tracts  Qund  Deus  immntahtlis^  §11*  ^^d  De  Somn,  i.  §  40.  In  the  first 
he  argnea  from  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  atatetnents 
" God  is  not  a  man*'  (Num.  xxiil  19),  and  "  God  is  as  a  man*'  (Dent  i 
31)  that  God  haL*  two  methods  of  inBtniction,  one  for  **the  compftnioiit 
of  the  soul,"  and  the  other  for  **  those  who  ent-er  into  agreements  and 
alliances  with  the  body."  In  the  latter  passage  he  saya  that  to  •'in- 
corporeal souls  '*  Ciod  converses  as  a  friend,  whereas  he  trains  the  tennH 
ous  by  condescension  and  fear.  On  the  expression  "  God  came  down  '  li« 
say  Si  Tavra.  ,  ,  dtSprnTToXoyflrm  wapa  r^u  vo^oBirrf  wtpi  rnv  fitf  dp$p<aifOfLOff^l^ 
Qtov  dm  ras  rw  wm^fvnfifvtutif  fjfAoiv  oK^fXctar  (De  Con/,  Ltng,  §  87],  iWi«f 
thrit  to  take  it  literally  would  l)e  vw€paiH(dviai  km  /ifTrucuV^iur  atrt^ut. 

Wis  two  stmnge^t  and  plainest  stntenient*    on    the  subject  nxt  DW. 
Joseph,  §  6,  2;(*Soi/  yap  to  ndt*Ta  rf  ra  fr\ficna  Tijt  Pof^oBialas  akXijyop€i 
and  De  Spec.  Lcfjg.  §  39,   ra  ^rXflora  tw  cV  m^ioit  trvfi^oXa  (^i 
d<f>av^v  nai  pjfrh  dppj}Tsdv,     He  sometimes  puts  aside  the  literal 
entirely,  f,g,  writing  on  Eec.  vii.  15,  he  says  oitfii  yap  wtpX  irtmi^r  #( 
♦(FTopaif  17  TTapovcFa  trrrov&f}  jrrpt  d(  Twv  $ttiiv  #c.r.X. :  and,  speaking  of 
and  Hitgar,  he  Eiiys  oit  yap  mpl  ywattcuv  ttrrov  6  Xcfyor  aXXa 

See  Dahne,  Ale^t,  HeHgiomjjkilos,  L  49*80. 

Siegfried,  PMh,  160-165. 
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KOTE  V. 

PHILO  AND  MSSSIAHIC   HOPES. 

In  tbe  Itill  of  persecutioE  and  tlie  growth  of  progperity  among  the 
Aieiaadrian  Jews,  the  Messianic  hopcft,  which  had  once  been  the  stay 
and  inspLration  of  their  fathers,  eeem  to  have  become  very  conventional 
andfoint 

The  word  Messiah  does  not  occur  in  Philo*a  writingg^  nor  doea  he 
even  comment  on  the  great  Evangelical  prophecies.  When  he  alludes 
^  those  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  only  to  minimise  their 
ifesaiamc  significance. 

XTius  in  >jis  Ltgh  Alhgoriae  (iii  §§  63-70),  he  gives  a  truly  deplorable 

•pecimen  of  exegesis  on  Oen,  iii  15.     The  enmity  between  t!ie  woman 

^'itl  the  seqient  is  the  conflict  between  pleasure  and  sense,  passion  and 

'^ixid.  His  extraordinary  comment  on  **  It  {avro^)  shall  bruise  {n)pi}vti) 

til  jr  heatl,  and  thou  ehalt  bruise  bis  heel,"  is  that  the  expression  ia  a 

i^^^T'lariam,  but  that  this  is  corrected  by  the  significance.     For  he  says 

^^ux  the  "  he  '*  (ourAr)  refers  to  the  woman,  and  should  therefore  be  aur^, 

^tit,  he  says,  Moses  has  passed  from  the  wonian  to  the  seed,  and  ita 

?x-i3iciple  which  is  '*  mind  '*  iyovs)  and  therefore  loasculine.  The  "  mind  ** 

^aJl  bruise,  or  following  the  ortlinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  LXX. 

"*  stall  observe,*'  the  head  (/.«*,  the  predominant  doctrine)  of  pleasuret 

*^iid  thou  shalt  observe  the  steps  of  the  mind,  and  the  supporter  of 

tilings  which  please  it^  to  which  tbe  ** heels"  are  natumlly  likened. 

^oing  on  to  comment  on  the  curious  phraae  of  the  LXX,  (-nyp^crft)  ^  he 

*^y«that  it  nmy  mean  either  "shall  gnard^^  (fttaffw<j*i,  ftm^tjXaffi)  or 

**  ahall  watch  with  a    view  to  degtrnctioa"    The  former  a|4dies  to  the 

w-orthlesi*  mind  which  trei^Hnrea  up  pleasures,   and  the    latter  to  the 

^"^^eitt  mind,  which  hM>ks  out  for  the  attacks  of  pleasure,  and  tries  to 

**^»tToy  it :  and  then  follows  a  digressive  allegorical  illustration  about 

•'acob.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  no  Mcissianism  here,  and 

^^^  in  the  handa  of  Philo  the  passage  loses  its  profound  and  far-reaching 

^'Silijficance,  and  is  evaponited  into  moral  platitudes, 

^^  again  with  the  marvellous  promise  to  Abraham »  **  And  in  thy  seed 

*^^1  all  tlie  nations  of  tlie  earth  be  blessed/'    This  is  what  Philo  has 

^  ^"^y  upon  it  in  De  Somn'tu  (i  §  23),  "  This  prophecy/*  he  says,  *^  accords 

•^^llx  yihoX  is  true  both  to  a  man  individually  an<l  in  his  relation  tt» 

^tJa^,^      For  if   my    own    inward    mind    he    purifted    by    perfect 

j^^         Oi  the  poaaiW©  origin  and  mFaniu|]f  of  this  rendeiing,  I  must  content 
y««ilf  with  a  reference  to  SchleUHuer,  s.  v. 
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virtue,  cmd  the  tribes  of  llie  eartJily  around  me  are  also  swept  awaj, 
namely  my  nntural  senses,  and  if  any  one  in  a  family,  or  city,  or 
coTintry,  or  nation  has  become  a  lover  of  pradenoea,  then  tlae  family,  and 
country,  and  nation  neceBsarily  enjoys  a  better  life.  For  just  aa  odorou» 
Bubstance  dilfuf^es  its  sweet  njoma  to  all  who  come  near  it,  eo  all  who  are 
neighbours  of  the  wise  are  bettered  in  character  as  they  breathe  the 
outpoured  fragmncy/'  This  may  be  a  poetic  commonplace,  but  all  the 
glowing  MeBsianic  element  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  Jewish  hope« 
has  disappeared. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Philo  in  no  sense  identifies  the  Messiah  with  the 
Logos.  There  is  an  allusion  to  national  victories  under  some  gieal 
coming  leader  in  De  Proemih  (§  16  \  and  to  the  share  of  h^Uhea 
proselytes  in  Jewish  blessings  in  De  ExecrationihuM^  §  6, 

Did  Philo  ever  see  Jesusi  It  is  just  possible  that  he  did,  for  he 
tella  us  in  his  book  on  **  Providence  '^  (Aucher,  ii.  107)  that  he  once 
visited  Jerusalem  and  there  offered  a  sacrifice.  But  if  he  saw  Christ  he 
knew  nothing  of  Him,  and  he  rejected  the  very  possibility  of  an  Incar- 
nation as  a  mere  byxjotlietieal  absurdity  which  could  hardly  be  eTtn 
thought  of  without  impiety.  For  in  condemning  tbe  insane  attempt  of 
the  Emperor  Gaius  to  place  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  he  calls  it  **  the  gravest  impiety  *'  to  liken  the  uncreated 
and  incorruptible  God  to  the  created  and  corruptible  nature  of  men* 
and  adds  by  way  of  scornful  parenthepis  or  redtictio  ad  abwurdum^  durrv^ 
yop  th  tip^poinov  Beot/  jj  th  B€6v  uvBpwjcov  ^rra^aktlvJ 

^  On  this  uiid  other  questions  connected  with  Philo*s  theology  there  i>^^  ^ 
interesting  spi-mon  by  Frofi^saor  (now  Bishop)  Wordsworth   "On  Jewioh  i. 
teri>rt*tation  of  Messianic  Prophecy,"  preached  before  the  University  of  0-if^ 
in  March,  1880. 


LECTUBE  lY. 


PATRTBTIG  REASONB  FOR  ADOPTING   ALLEGORY. 

ll.  The  asserted  uiiwortlimesa  of  tbe  letter, 
*^  Historia  simplex  led  alta  myi^tcria  ;  alittd  enim  gerebatuT)  aliu^l 
%urahatxir;  quia  litteralit  sensu^  indignusi  eM.^'     Ambr.  De  Fide, 

**  Ubi  materia  %*el  turpi tudinem  habeat  vel  irapoasibilitatem  ad  altiora 
traiiBmittimiir." — Jer,  in  Matt  ixL  4, 

**Qui<lquid  in  sermone  divino  neque  ctd  morum  honiitatemj  nsque  ad 
^hi  veritatem  proprie  referri  poteit^  figuratura  esse  cognoscas."  Aug.  De 
Doctr,  Christ  ill  §  la 

%  The  Tin  warranted  extension  of  isolated  expreasioiia  to  the  whole 
Scriptures. 

Jerome,  after  quoting  Ps.  Ixxviii  2,  aays,  **'Ex  quo  intelligimus  wm- 
t?*r»a  quae  Bcripta  sunt  paraboliee  sentienda,  nee  manifestura  tantnm 
Bonare  litteram  eed  abscondita  sacramenta."     In  Matt  xiiL  35. 

3L  Entire  roisapplication  of  the  versei  **  The  letter  kilUth^  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life"   2  Cor.  iil  G), 

TMa  ^^erae  ia  quoted  times  without  number  by  the  Fathers  and  School- 
onen.  It  ib  obvious  that  if  by  "the  letter"  were  meant  "the  literal 
*en8€,"  St.  Paul  would  have  been  condemning^  the  literal  Ben»e  altogether 
fc«  l>«(iiig  of  a  fatal  tendency.  The  context  phows  the  meaning  to  be  that 
*•«  Law  has  nothing  to  say,  but  to  threaten  death  to  tranBgressora  ;  or 
1«^  ttat  the  Law,  taken  alone,  causes  first  ein  and  then  death  (Rom.  vil 

^-  The  notion  that  all  senseB  (within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  faith) 
"'^  applicable  because  they  must  have  been  forcf^een  by  the  Spirit  ;  this 
iB^iment  would  cover  and  justify  all  the  divergences  of  all  the 
'^^istian  sects. 

*^*^  iDe  quippe  auctor  in  eisdem  verbis  quae  intelligere  volnmus,  et  ipsam 
'^^litiaTii  forsitan  vidit,  et  certs  Dei  Sptritus  ,  ,  etiam  ipsam  occursnrara 
*toi*j  praevidit,  immo  ut  occuireret .  .  sine  dubitatione  providiV^  Aug, 
*    ^^Qctr.  Chr\$t,  \\i.  p.  32. 
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Tliis  astottiHbing  a&sumptioiL  is  repeated  bj  Cocceiiis  (aee  tlie  parage 
quoted  in  Lecture  VIL,  and  recently  by  Br.  Pusey). 

5-  The  supposed  use  of  allegory  by  St.  Paul, 

6,  Pa^Rjiges  adduced  as  aanctioning  allegoric  interpretation,  Eveiy 
passage  wliicli  can  by  any  poflsibility  be  pressed  into  aucb  a  conclusion 
is  given  by  Sixtua  Seiieufliu,  in  bia  Biblivthecxi  Sancta,  and  by  Water- 
land,  Preface  to  Scripture  Vitidkakd,  In  various  passaged  of  these 
Lectures  I  have  shown  their  want  of  validity.  Sixtus  Senensis  clearly 
iihows  that  allegory  is  the  result,  not  of  loyalty  to  Scripture^  but  of 
radical  diisloyalty  to  it  as  it  is,  in  such  remarks  as  the  following.  He 
eayg  that  to  take  Scripture  literally  is  ineviUbly  **  contaminari  et  inqui- 
nari  Judaicis  institutia  ;  **  that  it  involves  the  duly  of  keeping  the  Ceie- 
TOonial  Law^  ''caeberaaque  Hebraeorum  umbras  quae  jam  Oluceecente 
Evangelii  luce  evanuerunt.**  If  we  take  the  Old  Testament  literdly 
we  shall  have  no  answer  when  men  ask,  *'  Cur  Deus  dederit  tarn  absurdas 
leges — amputare  prneputii  pellicuhim,  oceidere  aj^um,  &c.f  sanguine 
betuino  cuncta  foedare»  gerere  paxilluin  in  balteo  et  egesta  humo  felium 
more  proprii  corporis  excreiuenta  contigere,"  &a  He  adds  the  remark- 
able words  **  Vuh'buntttr  nobis  omtna  inrnpida^  agrfstia^  inAafm^  et  prQr9U$ 
dimna  maJ€Mtate  indi^na  r««f,  quae  Deus  praecipit  de  agno^  de  ariete,  de 
bove,**  Ac.  "Quid  enim  ad  salutem  juvat  scire  antiquorum  Judaeorura 
bella  et  sediLiones,  si  in  eis  iiilnl  aliud  quatn  strages  et  effusioibefl 
BanguiniB  intelliy;imu8  I " 

Thus  in  Af|iba  ;  in  Pbilo  ;  in  Jenuiie,  Augustine,  Hilary,  and  moat 
of  the  Fathers  ;  in  Bede  ;  in  Albert  us,  and  most  of  the  Schoolmen  ; 
and  even  iu  writers  who,  like  Sixtus  Senenais,  wrote  late  in  the  s^jven- 
teenth  century  (1666),  we  see  a  repetition  of  the  same  traditional  devices 
far  getting  rid  of  ** difficulties"  which  only  originate  in  a  totally  false 
conception  of  God's  progressive  revelution.  Allegory  was  nj*d  to  force 
Scripture  into  accordnnce  with  men*»  d  priori  conceptioni.  The  Bible 
is  treat4?d  as  a  sovereign  who,  being  declared  by  his  courtiers  to  be  of 
divine  origin  and  supreme  authority,  is  yet  reduced  to  a  Eoi  fainMnt, 
and  made  at  all  costs  to  speak  their  language  and  obey  their  behestn. 


LECTXJRE  T. 
NOTE  I, 

ICIDIAETAL   JEWISH  COifSlENTATOBS, 


The  golden  age  of  Jewii>li  interpretation  was  between  A.T>.  900-1500. 
It  began  with  R.  Saadia  Gaon,  and  continued  till  Isaak  Abravanel. 
Tbe  chief  writers  on  Scripture  flourished  in  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  fresh  impulse  CArae  from  the  Arabian 
icholara,  as  in  former  days  it  had  come  from  the  Greek  phikj^opherB.^ 

R.  Saadia  Gaon  (a.i*.  892-942)  was  called  "the  pioneer  of  the 
ExegeteR,"  and  his  merits  were  bo  great  that  Mainionides  eaid,  **  The 
sense  of  the  Law  would  have  been  quite  hy9t  had  not  R.  Saadiab  come 
forth  to  reveiil  what  was  hidden,  and  to  establiali  what  was  being  weak- 
ened.'* He  turned  his  attention  to  the  Language,  the  Interpretation, 
and  the  Teaching  of  Scripture.  He  often  refers  to  the  Targiim^  the 
Miahna,  and  the  analogy  of  Arabic  w^ords^  Like  Joseph  us  and  Ptilo, 
he  endeavours  to  remove  tlie  more  startling  elements  of  Scripture,  and 
explains  the  speaking  both  of  the  serpent  to  Eve,  and  of  tlie  a*a  to 
BidAam  uietaphorieally.  He  point^s  out  that  the  rainbow  ^^ftuld  not 
have  been  first  created  after  the  Deluge,  but  merely  taken  a*  a  tign^ 
He  rejected,  however,  the  naturalistic  explanation  of  miracles  suggested 
by  his  contempurariea  Chamiel  and  Ha  Kalhi,  and  q\&q  the  allegoric 
explanationa  of  the  Karaites.  He  $aid,  **  We  have  two  sources  of 
knowledge  beside  the  Bible,  namely,  the  Understanding,  and  Tradition." 
He  found  an  acute  opponent  in  the  Karaite  Salmon  ben  Jerocham,  and 
in  Joseph  ben  Jacob,  whose  book,  The  Great  Lights  written  in  a.d. 
930,  is  still  valued. 

Saadia  is  the  author  of  the  oldest  extant  Philosophy  of  Religion,  a 
system  of  Faith  and  Morals  (nisni  niJIOH)  of  which  the  thinl  sectiun 
treats  "  Of  the  Revelation  of  God's  Word,  and  the  Eternal  Validity  of 
the  Law."  In  writing  this  work  he  set  the  excellent  example  ot 
familiarising  himself  with  the  pbOosophical  writings  and  translations 

1  I  have  referred  to  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hchraiea,  L  337,  *?.,  iii-  5&9,  9q.  ;  Bud* 
d«n»t  laagogt,  p.  1446,  sq. ;  Wogue,  BxMt,  de  la  BihU  (Paris,  1881);  Low, 
Frakt»  EinUitung,  &c. 
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of  the  ArabianB.     He  was  "  &  fruit   of  the  JewisJi  aoil,  modified  by ' 
grafta  frcim  thtj  Arabian  garden,"  ^  a.d.  980. 

The  grammatical  oad  philosophic  gains  of  the  Jews  in  Africn  and 
Eastern  Asia  were  introduced  into  Spain  bj  the  happy  accident  of  the 
ebipWTCclt  of  Moses  "  ckwl  in  sackcloth."  * 

The  firet  pre-eminent  name  of  mediaeval  Jewish  exegesis  is  that  of 
II.  Solomon  ben  Jizchak  of  TroyeB,  bom  in  1040,  and  best  known  a& 
Bashi.*  He  died  in  1105.  Hij*  Midrashic  comment  on  the  Law  was 
long  a  standard  book  among  the  Jews.  It  was  the  first  Hebrew  book 
which  was  printed  (at  Reggio,  Feb.  5,  1470),  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  L.  Dukes.  It  had  a  powerfnl  influence  over  Nicolaa 
of  Lyra,  and  indirectly  over  Luther. 

Saadia  had  written  in  Arabic,  Riishi  wrule  in  Hebrew.  Saadia, 
influenced  by  the  Karaites,  built  primarily  upon  the  literal  sen^  ; 
EaBhi  Tvas  untouched  by  Karaite  o pinion s^  and  is  not  troubled  by  the  ' 
divergence  of  the  ilidraab  frtjm  the  simple  eenne,  Siiadia  !*trove  to 
remove  objections  to  the  Bible  narrative ;  Rai*lu  absolutely  ignores 
them.  Saadia  has  scientific  digressions^ :  Rashi  abidea  by  the  tert,  boiuc- 
times  furnishing  the  literal  explanation,  and  sometimes  abiding  paaugiM 
of  the  Midrasbini.  He  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  reactions 
in  favour  of  literal  and  grammatiiid  exegesis,  but  on  the  whole  he 
adheres  to  traditional  views.* 

The  commentaries  of  Rashbam  (R.  Samuel  ben  Meier,  f  1167),  the 
gnmdson  of  Rashi,  show  a  great  advance  in  the  abandonment  of 
Midrasliic  lore  for  a  litend  and  grammatics!  interpretation.* 

Jtjda  IlA-LE^^,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Khozuri,  flourished 
A.t>.  1140,*  He  headed  the  reaction  against  extraneous  phOoaophical 
iniluencea. 

Not  less  illustrious  than  Rashi  wjis  R  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  (Babe), 
born  1092/  and  famous  for  his  Bcientific  discoveries  no  less  than  for  hii 
Scriptural  commentaries  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  was  hie  one  object  to  develop,  grammaticnlly  and  historically,  the 
literal  ■e]ia&    He  disliked  the  allegoric  method.     Previous  exegetea  had 


^  JoBt,  Judenih,  ii.  279  ;  Weill,  Ztf  JudtOtrnt^  passim  ;  Hunk,  Uilmm§t§^ 
All  «g.  ;  Ewald  uad  Dukes,  Beitrii06  tBur  (hack,  d,  alUstm  Auakgwt^j 
SpracJherkUininij  d.  Aikn  Tc^famentf^.     Stuttgart,  184i, 

'  See  Milmaa,  BiifL  of  the  Jcws^  iii,  147. 

*  Often  incorrectly  called  JarchL     A  life  of  him  has  been  published 
Rlncb»  1840,     See  too  Joet,  Gtach.  d,  JudmJ-hutM.     His  eonimeut  on  G«Deaii 
haa  beeu  trAusktcd  into  G^Tman  by  Haym*nn. 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  his  coTumeutary  on  Kohtdeth.     See  Ginsburg,  p*  38. 
^  Id,  p«  43.     Dr,  Giusbuig  gives  valuaolc  specimont  of  these  Jewisli  com 

mentatora. 

'  See  Munk,  Milangef,  485  Mg. 

'  Ses  Gratt,  Gt^eh.  -i  198/^?.  j  440./]?. 
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chosen,  he  said,  five  different  pftthsL*  1.  Some,  like  Saadia,  mingled 
ien  scientific  digreBsions  with  their  comments  S.  Others,  like  Anan, 
sjected  Tradition.  3.  Some  were  addicted  to  AUegoriea.  4  Some 
followed  the  Midrdsh.  5,  Some,  to  whom  he  himself  belongs,  sou  phi 
the  simple  |^T(mimatical  sense.'  We  see  in  his  commentaries  that 
difficulties  required  entirely  new  eolutiona,  as  allegory  waa  ahandonetL 
Thus  both  in  Ibn  Ezra  and  in  the  Zohar  an  attempt  i«  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  numerona  apparent  conlradiclions  in  the  Book  of  Kcclesiastefi  by 
the  Biippusition  that  they  repreaent  the  hypothetical  or  actual  remarks  of 
others  and  not  of  Solomon, 

Maimonides.     R.  Mo,^^  hen  Maimon,  born  in  1135,  helonged  to  one 
of  the  Jewish  families  wliich  had  been  nominally  compelled  to  embrace 
Mohammedanisni,  and  till  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  a  professed  Mussul- 
'  maiu     He  attiiined  to  a  position  of  the  highest  honourj  and  left  a  deep 

i  impress  on  the  Jewish  mind,  although  the  teachings  of  himself  and  his 
followers  tv^ere  for  a  century  resisted  with  the  ntmost  vehemence. 
Fanatical  Eabbis  charged  him  with  "  selling  Holy  Scriptnrea  to  the 
Greeks,"  and  even  tried  to  use  the  Int|uiaition  to  put  him  dowm' 
The  great  work  which  he  accomplished  in  his  Moreh  A^ebuckim 
{Doctor  Perplexortim)  waa  to  establish  the  right  of  free  examination  aa 
ftgainst  the  absolute  principle  of  authority.  He  held  that  there  were 
branches  of  knowleilge  which  were  independent  of  faith,  and  that  in 
passages  which  touched  on  these  the  literal  ^ense  of  Scripture  was  to  be 
allegorieally  explained.  To  counteract  this  view  Abraham  ben  Dior, 
in  his  book  of  the  Qabbala,  imserted  a  list  of  all  the  eminent  teachers 
w^ho  had  received  the  **  tradition  "  from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  his 
owa*  Maimoiddew  assigned  to  Aristotle  unconditional  authority  in  all 
matters  not  coniu^i^tt^l  with  religion,  and  **hy  giving  prominence  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  ide^is  of  Judaism,  he  exerted  on  ail  Jewish  theology 
a  salutary,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  reaction,  a  permanent  influence." 
He  died  in  12()4.» 


^  So  Algarrati  diviiled  *•  the  sects  of  the  faitMul  **  into  four  classeat— 
i.  The  Dogmatists,  ii.  The  Allegorista  {Ba»ttnU),  iiL  The  Philysopht^ra,  or 
Logicians.     iv»  Thi*  Souiis,  or  Mystics. 

^  H«  was  one  of  the  lirst  Jewish  writers  to  adopt  Aristotelmn  method*. 
Though  miatquaiiited  with  the  works  of  Philo,  he  attaches  grent  mystic 
importjuice  to  numbers.  His  style  is  far  from  eaay,  and  hia  ayatem  has 
r«<:t!ntly  beeu  explained  by  KrochmaL  His  admimblB  commentary  on  Isaiah 
has  tH'eii  translat-?d  by  Fiiedliimler.     (Loud-  187U.) 

*  On  BIidnioiiide«  s^e  Munk's  edition  of  the  *^  Morch  Nebuchim,'^  and 
Franck  in  JJkL  dcs  Scwn^xif  philm.  iv.  3L 

*  See  Schwabi  Btrachothi  Inlrod.  p.  xiv. 

*  '*C'eat  par  k  lecture  ilu  Guidt  que  lea  pins  gmm!s  g^nies  ties  Juifs 
Modemea^  les  Spinoza,  lea  !Mendelb»ohn,  lefi  Salomon  Maimon  et  beaoi^oup 
d'autres  ont  ete  introduits  dans  le  saDCtualre  de  la  philoaophie/'  Munk^ 
Milangt^f  487. 
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The  JewK  partake  iacontestably  witli  tlie  Arabs  the  glorj  of  having  ' 
preserved  and  propagated  philosophy  in  ogea  of  barbarism,  and  bo 
having  exercised  for  a  time  a  civDiaing  influence  over  the  European 
world* 

The  family  of  the  Qimchib  of  Narbonne^ — R*  Joseph  Qimehi  and 
his  two  sona,  R.  David  and  R.  Moses— rendered  the  highest  servicei  tg 
Hebrew  philology,  and  to  the  natural  inierprt  talion  of  the  Bible.  So 
highly  wag  the  gramiiiar  of  Da^-id  Qimehi  valued  that  the  Jews  applied 
to  him  a  proverb  fTt>m  the  Miahna,  **  Where  there  ie  no  Qimehi,  there  is 
nu  knowledge  of  the  Law."  * 

The  revival  of  Kabbalism  by  R  Moses  ben  Nachman  (Naehmanidet) 
Bometime«  called  Ramban  (bom  1 194)  was  partly  due  to  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  a  cold,  historic,  and  rationalising  exegesis. 

To  this  epoch,  according  to  some,  belongs  the  Zohar,  a  Kabbalifitic 
Midineh  on  the  Pentateuch,  founded  on  the  Talmud^  the  Midraehimf 
and  the  works  of  Ibn  Gebirol,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  others, 

R.  Joseph  Albo  (f  1444),  the  author  uf  the  Sepher  Ikharim^  ia  chiefly  I 
known  as  a  theologiaa     He  followed  the  Midrash|  bnt  in  a  tasteful  and 
philosophic  manner. 

Abravanel  (Don  Isaak  ben  Jiidah  Abravanel),  bom  in  1437  at  Lisbon, 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1402  by  the 
brutal  and  Buicidal  decree  of  Ferdinand.    He  was  eminent  ad  a  com- 
mentator, and  matle  free  uee  of  Christian  wri tings.     His  special  cha- 
racteriatici)  were  that :  1,  He  shook  off  the  fettere  of  Ari»tatelianiam 
2.  He  rejected  Kabbaliam,   3.  He  returned  to  the  neglected  grammatical  | 
methods  of  the  Qimchis  and   R.   Levi   ben  Gerson  (Ralbag)^     4*  H©| 
brought  Mb  wide  experience  of  life  aa  a  traveller  and  atatesman  to  bear  | 
on  the  historical  books.     5.  Though  he  did  not  posi»egs  the  worka  of 
R.  Tan  chum,  who  had  bt-en  the  first  to  write  a  general  introduction  to 
the  sacred  books,  he  paid  special  attention  to  Hermeneutics.  pointing  ' 
out  the  time«  and  circiuustances  in  which  books  were  written,* 

Elias  Levi  La  (t  1549),  the  teacher  of  bishops  and  cardinals^  wrote 
grammatical  treatises,  which  are  so  highly  valued  that  R.  Simon 
ui^ged  all  who  desired  to  know  Hebrew  to  study  them.  He  ia  highly 
prai&ed  by  Geaenius,  and  his  book  on  the  Maasora  haa  been  tnmalated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

»  Munk,  Milnrt^s,  511. 

'  The  word  flDp  means  **iiie4il/'  and  the  phrase  originally  tUGont  that 
men  ciLniiot  atuily  the  Law  when  th^y  are  atarvitig.  Dr.  McCnul  haa  trans- 
lated David  Qiinchi's  ComvimtaTy  on  ZecHariah  (Loud.  IS37)* 

*  See  GriitK,  Oti^h.  viiL  S34  ;  ix,  6. 
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NOTE  IL                                                                 ^1 

^^^B^K^^K 

OF  THE  BCHOOLMEK,^                                                                         ^H 

EaeJa 

Yenerabilifi.                                                               ^H 

Auseliu  of  TjarnL 

Bo€tor  Scholasticus,                                                   ^^| 

St,  Thomas  Aquinas, 

Doctor  Angelicas  and  Communis.                             ^^| 

St.  BonaveDtura, 

Doctor  Seraphicua.                                                     ^^| 

Alexander  of  Hulea. 

Doctor  Inefragabiliflv                                           ^^^B 

Albertus  Miq^ntia. 

Doctor  Universal ifl.                                            ^^^H 

1               Franciacus  de  Muyronis, 

Doctor  Itlaminatiseimus.                                   ^^^H 

Bo^rer  Biicon, 

Doctor  Mirabilis.                                                  ^^^^| 

William  Varro  de  Anj^lia,     Doctor  Fundatus.                                                   ^^^^| 

Aegidius  of  Coloana. 

Doctor  Fundatifisimus  and  Princeps.                 ^^^^B 

Tbeologorum.                                              ^^^H 

Hugo  de  Sto.  Yictore- 

Didai^alus.                                                          ^^^^| 

j               Joannes  Baconthorpiaa. 

Doctor  Et:solutut).                                                 ^^^^H 

Durandiia, 

Doctor  Resoluliaaimufl.                                         ^^^H 

1              Peter  Lombard. 

Ma^^ister  Sententiartim.                                          ^^| 

1              William  of  Champeaux. 

Cohimna  doctorum.                                               ^^^^H 

(               St  B^rDord. 

Doctor  MeiMuua                                                ^^^^H 

Nicolas  of  Lyra, 

Doctor  Planus  et  Perspicuua,                                   ^^H 

John  Bnidwardine, 

Doctor  Profundus.                                                       ^^| 

Petnis  Aureolis. 

Doctor  Facundii«,  or  Abundan.*^.                                 ^H 

William  of  Occam. 

Doctor  Singularia  et  luvinciliiliB  and                        ^H 

Yenerabilis  Inceptor.                                           ^H 

Duns  Scotiis, 

Doctor  Subtilis.                                                              ^H 

Henry  of  Ghent, 

Doctor  Soleuinia.                                                         ^^| 

Jean  Gerson, 

Doctor  ChriatianiBaimus.                                             ^H 

Wiclif. 

Doctor  EvaDgelicus.                                                     ^^| 

Dioiiysins  of  Rickel. 

Doctor  EefttaticuB,                                                      ^H 

John  Weasel, 

Lux  Mundi,  mid  Magister  Contra-                            ^^| 

dictiunid.                                                              ^H 

^  See  Hemnaon,  AU,  Philim, 

liL  921 ;  Brucker,  HkL  Fhilos.  iiL  889,  and                ^^^B 

pamm. 

■ 
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NOTE   IIL 


ORTOIN   OF  SCROLASTICISSt 

The  precursoFj  lliough  not  tlie  founder,  of  Scliolaaticiam, 
St,  John  op  Damabcds,  Hir  book,  Fofis  Sckntiae  {TrrjyTf  ypatvtatt)^  con* 
siats  of  three  parts  :— 1»  Capita  Philosophlcn.  2,  De  Haerfalbug,  3. 
Expo&ltm  accurata  Fidei  &rthodojeae,  Thia  ihlnl  part  h  "one  of  tbe 
moat  important  works  that  liave  come  down  to  us  from  ChriBtiau 
antiquity."  For  it  is  the  first  complete  '*Body  of  Divinity*'  that  wr 
possess,  and  as  flnch  has  hatlan  inliiience  that  cannot  easily  be  measured 
on  the  theolo^^y  of  the  We*^t.  It  wa^s  ma^le  kri<jwn  to  the  Latin  Church 
by  the  version  of  Burguudio  of  Pisa  in  1 150.  Tho  statement  that  P<:?ter 
Lombard  hajil  thia  version  before  him  when  prepannj:^  his  B<:>ok  of  the 
Sentences  *^  thus  becomes  quite  probable.  Without,  therefore,  taking 
account  of  Aquinas,  whose  indi^btedttess  to  the  work  of  Damascenus  h 
ftdmittedly  great,  we  have  here  a  visible  link  ofcoimection  between  the 
Eastern  Church  and  the  Weatertu"  ' 

**  It  ia  chieily  as  a  framer  of  systems  that  we  are  iudebled  to  him*  .  < 
Makinj^  theology  a  part  of  philosophy,  as  ^ri^totle  had  done  before 
hint,  he  applied  to  it  a  philosophic  method.  Taking  for  his  basis  the 
existence  of  God  .  .  he  organises,  step  by  st^p,  the  whole  body  of  reli- 
gion and  Christian  truth.  He  in  thua  the  progenitor  of  Bi'holasticism. 
Though  tlie  proposition  has  been  disputed  m  an  exercise  of  achola^c 
ektll,  it  is  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  that  the  grent  treatise  on  the 
'  Orthodox  Faith '  was  the  starting-point  of  the  Scholastic  system 
which  afterwards  grew  to  such  dimensions  in  the  West,** " 

Til  ere  is^  however,  no  proof  that  the  earlkH  Schoolmen  were  ^c^ 
quainted  with  the  Fides  fJrtkmhi'a  of  the  Damascene.  It  was  first 
translated  by  the  onler  of  Pope  Eugenius  III,  in  1143.  From  the  time 
of  Peter  Lombard  it  became  a  favourite  authority  of  the  **8chi>«d 
authors."  ^  The  Calvinists  in  later  daya  reproached  Melanchthon  for 
having  imitated  it,  and  even  Luther  said  of  him,  ^^  Niniium  phih- 
gophatur."  * 

Some  date  the  beginning  of  Scholasticism  from  John  Scotiii 
Erigena." 

»  S««  Luptoa,  St.  John  of  DaTnwteuSf  pp.  65-88  j  Rc^masat,  Abilard, 
il  158. 

*  Lapton,  p.  211,  who  refers  to  Dr,  Gerando,  ffinL  Cmnp.  iv.  159. 

*  Tribhechovina,  Ik  Bori.  SrhoL  p.  280. 

*  Budd©u8»  Img.  p,  319  ;  Leqaien,  Opp,  Joann,  JktmMe,  Praef.  p.  5, 

*  See   H.    L    Poole,    Mfdia^xh    Thought^  p.   Trt,     Hi"  waa    *'thc  futher  ofl 
Nominalism/'  and  greatly  iufluenced  Gilbert  de  k  Porree. 
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Others  tkte  tlie  liegtimint,^  of  Scholasticigm  from  Lanfranc  or 
-AnselmJ 

Utile  re  from  Peter  Lombarti.^ 

Others  from  Alexander  of  Hales,^ 

Othera  from  Albertxis  Magnus.* 

The  truest  view  seems  to  be  that  given  in  the  text,  that  SchoIaaticiBm 
proptr began  with  the  eoivflicts  between  traditional isiri  anrl  free  inquiry. 
Schi>h\Ftic  philosophy  began  with  Roscelin,  and  Scholrwlic  theology 
with  Abelttrd.  Such  is  the  view  of  Tribbechovins^  Trithemius  says  of 
Ahehird,  "  Ab  hoc  tempore  philosophia  aecularis  sacraiii  theologiam  aiia 
curiositate  inutili  foedare  coepit*"* 

Oneeecretof  Alielard^e  influence  was  his  lucidily.  John  of  RaliBbnTv 
says,  **  Non  enim  occaj^io  qua^^renda  e^t  ingerendae  dithcnltatissed  ubiciue 
facilitiiB  generanda,  Qvem  morcm  Memtvm  recvlo  Feripateitcum  Falati- 
Tium  ;*  ,  .  ,  Terum  intellectni  serviebat."  ^ 

Deriving  the  Schohuitic  philosophy  from  the  sentence  of  Porphyry 
preserved  in  the  T^itin  translation  of  Boethius,  which  stated  the  qtJiestion 
m  to  the  nature  of  genera  (fl^iy),  Consin  places  its  ivfancy  frf>ra  tlie 
eleventh  to  the  thirtetmtli  (^"etitnry,  when  the  Univeri^ity  of  Parig  was 
organised  ;  its  manhood  from  the  thirteen  Hi  to  tlie  fifteenth,  when  tlie 
great  Universities  and  the  religions  orilers  were  flourishing  j  and  its 
decline  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth.*  As  a  phihaophi/ 
it  turned  entirely  on  the  difference  between  realism  and  nominalism^ 
Its  theologj'  furnii*hes  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  realist  and  Platonising 
spirit  expressing  itself  in  a  dialectic  and  Aristotelian  form.  Ther<i 
was  more  real  independence  and  originality  in  Scho]a^licis^m  durijig  its 
infancy,  before  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into  Latin, 
ihan  afterwards  ;  but  in  all  its  epochs   there  was  nothing  absolutely 


^  DftDaeus,  Prolegmn..  in  Lomhftrdi  Stnt,  p,  18.  Stntaiiiae  had,  however, 
been  written  before  hia  day  by  GiU>ert  de  In  PoiTt'e,  anil  others. 

*  Cnlixtua»  Jpparat.  p,  143  ;  AvtiitinuSj  AnnaL  vi  ;  Buur,  Dofpntngeaek. 
p,  IBO  ;  Kliug  iu  Herzogs  A'^/cj/^/.  #.r. 

*  Chemuitz,  c.  Cone,   Tri<ifni  p.  371. 

*  '*Albertiis  tt  »imilii^.s  (p»  dediti  fupTant  doctrinnc  Aristott'Iis,  tmns- 
formare  EccleMat!  doctnuam  in  Philosophiam  eoeperniit/'^Mtinnc^hlhon,  Fit. 
Luthcri^  c,  xiii. 

*  Trithenaius,  IM  Script.  Eccks,  p.  161  (Cobnine,  1546);  Thomasina, 
ffiitt.  Sap,  €1  StuU.  iii.  23  ;  Ctvnt.  Ma*jdeburg,  p,  118  ;  Victor  ConsirT,  (Juiv. 
inffL  fi'JMfani,  liitrod.  p.  iii.  '^C'est  Finvention  d'un  pouveau  sy.sTt'me 
philosophique  et  rapplication  de  cc  sysft'ine  ct  en  gciu'ral  de  la  philoso- 
phie  h  la  theologin  ,  .  .  c'est  Abd-lard  qui  IV^rigca  en  priucipe  ;  €*eat  done 
hii  qui  contrihufl  le  phis  k  fonder  la  scolflsliqiie."  Cousin  calls  Dcscart^a 
the  Q€«troyer  af  this  Hystcui  and  the  founder  of  modern  i)li:i!f>Kopby. 

*  Thia  ia  tlte  tmmc  which  Jnbn  of  SHlisbory  r^pcateillv  gives  to  Alwlard. 
It  mfang  **  the  dialectician  of  Talaia,** — the  place  where  Abclard  was  born. 

^  MetaJog,  iii.  L 

»  V.  Cousiu,  Ouvr.  infd,  d'Ab.  p.  Ixv. 
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original.     **  Advance  ie  measureil  less  by  tlie  power  "with  wtiich 
used   their  inteliectaj  than  bj  the  skill  with  which   they  used  the 
materiidfi."^ 


NOTE  JV. 

THE  "610  ET  KON"  OF  ABELARD. 

When  William  of  St  Thierry  wrote  to  complain  to  St  B«m<UHl  of 
Abel&rd*8  theology,  he  had  only  he^rd  a  mmour  about  the  Sic  et  Notk. 
**  Sunt  autem,*^  he  says,  "  ui  amlio  adhuc  alia  ejus  opuBCula  quorum 
nomina  sunt  Sic  ei  Non^  Sciio  teipsum,  et  alia  quaedam  de  quibus  timeu 
B^i  sicut  nttin^truoBi  RUnt  nomiuia^  sic  etiam  Bint  inoDiitTiioei  dogmAtiji ; 
#«//,  »icut  ii'wujit^  odenml  lueem^  nee  etiam  quaesiki  invenluntur*"* 

Such  was  the  lrerr<>r  which  the  boolt  inspii^d  that  this  ia  said  to  he 
the  only  mention  of  the  Sic  et  Non  in  the  middle  t^es. 

Mart^ne  and  Dnrand  found  a  copy  of  it  at  St.  Uermain,  but  did  n<> 
dare  to  publish  it  for  fenr  of  ecandaL  They  say  that,  in  it,  Abelani 
**genio  8UO  indnl^ena  omnia  Chribtianae  religionin  myeteria  in  utxiunque 
partem  versat,  Heg4in8  quod  asaeruerat  et  asaerens  quod  negaverat,'* 
Their  colleague  Dachery  after  careful  study  of  it  *^a^ternia  teuebris 
potins  qnain  luce  dignum  eadatimavitJ*  > 

Little  or  nothing  was  known  of  it  until  it  was  published  by  M. 
Victor  CouBin  in  the  OuvrageM  inMii4  dW  b^ktrd^  16^. 

It  deals  with  the  Bubjects  which  formed  the  basis  of  Abelttid*«  theology. 
He  quotes  from  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose^  Hilary,  Isidore,  Gregory, 
and  Bede  ;  but  being  very  superticiuUy  acquainted  ^^ih  Greek,  he 
refers  but  little  to  Greek  Fathers  and  only  to  those  whose  w^orks  had 
been  translated  into  Latin.  He  also  quotes  from  AiiBiotle^  Boethlus  \ 
Seneca,  Cicero,  and  once  from  Ovid  and  Prudentius, 

Three  things  are  specially  observable  in  the  i^ic  et  Non  besides  the 
singular  bi>ldnes8  of  the  pttieral  jjlan, 

I.  One  is  the  audacious  statement  of  the  questions  coosidensd ; 
fiuch  as, 

Q.  6.  Quod  sit  Deus  tn parti tus  ?  et  contra. 

Q.  14.  Qund  sit  Fill  us  sine  principio  ?  et  contra. 

Q.  69.    Quod  Filius  Dt^i    mutatus  sit    sudcipiendo  camem !    tst ' 

contra, 
Q.  35.  Quod  nihil  fiat  Deo  nolente  T  et  contra. 

^  Lane,  IlluatraJLwm  qf  Med,  Thought,  p,  2.       ^  Ap.  S.  Bern.  0pp.  L  WL 
•  iVa^.  ad  Thai.  AVr,  Amc^L  t  iv. 
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The  twenty-tliirti  quei«tioii,  Qxwd  pkilomplii  quoque  Trinltaffm  »eu. 
verbum  Dei  crerfiderint  *  el  non^  indicates  the  favourable  view  of  beathen 
pbilostopby  wbicli  was  so  suspicioUB  t<j  St.  Bernard  *  who  still  BhftTetl  the 
spirit  shown  by  Tertiillian's  remark^  Haereticorum  patriarchae  phUom- 
pki?  This  with  hia  anti-realism  waa  the  base  of  Bernard's  tremendous 
indictmeiit  of  his  theology,  "Cum  de  iVinitate  loquitur  sapit  Ariiini, 
cum  de  gratia  sapit  Pelagitim,  cum  de  persona  Christisapit  N«»*toriniu."  ^ 
Yet  John  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  nnreproaehed  orthodoxy,  calls  him 
*^  Almelardug  ju/Hter^^'  speuke  of  him  cnnstantly  with  praise  andallection, 
and  adopted  his  conceptuali^m  j  and  it  was  tlie  Sic  et  Noti  which  gave 
the  original  conception  of  the  famous  Liher  l!^enteuiiar*tm. 

II.  The  distinct  formulation  of  Aristotle's  view,  that  doubt  leads  to 
dis<:ua8ion,  and  discussioa  to  tTWth^  *■*  Dubitamlo  enim  ad  inquisitionem 
vemmus^  itiquirfndo  veritafem  perriphntis/'  which  Ahelaixl  very  precari- 
nuHly  compares  with  **Seek  and  ye  shall  find" 

III.  The  anticipation  of  modern  criticism  in  the  passages  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  interpretation,  e^^g,  the  apparent 
contnulictions,  the  corruption  of  the  text,  the  number  of  spurious 
writings,  the  ij^norance  of  copyists,  the  danger  of  cffulufing  comments 
with  the  text,  and  the  dilTerenceB  of  eenae  which  may  be  atta^ihed 
to  the  same  word. 


NOTE  y. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  "  PABALLEL   PABa^GflB,'* 

The  use  of  allegory  was  largely  eked  out  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
similar  expressions  from  different  hooka.  Scholastic  exegesis  consisted 
mainly  of  **gl(iswmal  annoUUiona,  groaning  beneath  the  burden  ot 
numberless  unsifted  examples  and  parallel  passages.'*  We  have  already 
seen  that  when  this  led  to  the  habit  of  educing  parallels  derived  only 
from  translations  it  waa  a  most  unsatisfactory  method. 

The  amazing  extent  to  which  the  principle  was  used  may  be  seen  in 
fuch  a  comment  as  that  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  on  the  Tabernacle. 
He  says  that  the  joining  of  the  sides  indicjated  that  mercy  and  truth 
were  met  together  j  the  goat's  hair  curtains  the  penitence  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  fact  that  there  wt*re  eleven  curtains  hae  reference  to  the  eleventh 
Psalm  (the  twelfth  in  our  version)  which  begins  **  Help,  Lord  *M  * 


'  Ep.  ad  Papam  Innoemt.  0pp.  i,  650. 
■  0pp.  I  lb6. 


*  Tert  adv.  Eermog,  8. 

*  Dt  FromiM.  ii.  2. 
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The  custom  of  cmwding  tlie  mai>(in  of  ** reference  Bibles"  witli 
pn>srt«j;c«  &iipj>f>;4ed  to  be  illuslrative  has  been  gnnitly  overdone.  In  the 
Bible  of  Itill  there  were  about  iH)OQ  ;  lliese  by  jj^mdtuil  accretion  have 
mouuttid  to  iitiurly  63,000.  Large  numbers  were  added  by  Dr.  Paris 
(1768),  Dr.  Blayney  (17(59),  Canne  (1747),  Crutwdl  (1785),  Clarke  (1810), 
and  Scott  (1822),  Tliey  need  the  stringent  revision  which  ihey  Lave 
received  in  the  Cambrid|*e  Paragraph  Bible.  Some  t>f  tliem  are  hope- 
lessly WDin^;  some  are  founded  un  sheer  mifttake;^  j  others  are  misprints; 
others  are  only  partdlels  in  tlie  EngliKh  idirose,  but  not  in  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  origmal ;  others  again  are  Irivolous,  irrelevant,  tiUCi^tiouable,  or 
even  untrue,  and  in  mtmQ  of  these  iiintaiiccH  they  heeome  positively 
misleading.  How  auggeBtive  and  truly  iiluetnUive  they  may  uiten  be 
wdi^n  tliey  are  well  chosen,  may  he   seen  in  the  Comfj^ntary  wholly 

For  Bome  very  interesting  particulars  about  the  marginal  reference* 
of  our  version,  see  Dr.  Scriveaei''8  AutkorU&d  Verision  of  t/ic  English 
BibU,  (Cambr.  18&4)  pp.  116-127. 


NOTE  VI. 


OPIKIONS  ON   BCHOLABTICISSI, 

Favourable  judgment*  of  Scholasticisni  are  not  easily  to  be  found.     I 
may  however  refer  (merely  by  way  of  exiimple)  to — 

Hooker,  Atufwer  to  Traver»j  1(5  (who  refers  to  Calvin^s  In»HU  i. 

l(i,  §  a 
PearBunj  Opft^a  Minora  (ed.  Chnrton,  i  1). 
Newman,  Lectarfs  on  Univ,  suhjech,  p.  282. 
Bi'musat,  Abrtard,  i.  289. 
Unfavourable  views  of  Scholaj?ticii5in  are  very  numerous  jvud  very 
weighty.    See  by  way  of  specimens— 

Lud.  Vivos,  De  ChrrupL  ArL  iii. 

Comtl.  Agrippa,  />e  Vamlat.  Snmt  8. 

Bacon,  Advajicrtneiii  of  Learning, 

MelancliLhon,  ViL  Luiheri^  i:,  xiiL 

Luther^  pamim. 

Tribbechoviua,  Dr  Doctor  thus  ScholanHcU  (1665). 

Brucker,  Hist.  FhiioH,  iii.  709. 

Wetstein,  Pra^f.  in  N.  Tt»t.^  ed.  3. 

Hal  lam,  M'uidk  A  flits,  \L  485-489. 

Lt,  H,  Lewe.5,  B'wgr,  IJUL  of  Fhihaopht/^  291, 

Renan,  Souveniriff  xiv. 


LECTURE  VI. 
NOTE  I, 

nEMARKS   OF   LDTHER   ON  THE  FATHERS. 

**  RjesjHiclii  Pat  rum  vermis  Biim  ;  attaiuen  qim  mogis  illoniin  fieri p la 
It^go  eii  plus  ofFendur,  Kam  rea  ipsa  clamat  eos  liomines  fuisse  et 
ipsunini  aucUiritiia  Apostolorum  ficripta  opprttRsit.  Attamen  Papigtae 
aiideiit  Script iiram  eai^'mfii  obscuram  blai^plaemarti,  quasi  Patres  earn 
declarave  debtmt  ;  &ed  ita  declarare  est  obacurare."  Aurifaber,  Colloqu, 
ii.  235  (ed.  1571). 

"  ObBervak  (|imefio  qimntae  tenebrae  fuenmt  apiid  Putreg  de  doctrini 
fidei.  IJierm^mm  nupm  Matthaeiim,  GiiJatas  et  ad  Tltum  frigidomaffinie 
ecTtpftit  Amhrott'iUH  eex  libros  supiT  Genesim.  Quitm  exiguus  bominum 
intellectus  !  Nuilus  fere  comraeutaTiua  iu  Epp.  ad  Romauos  et  GaJataa 
aliquid  sincere  tnidit." 

On  reading  Cijprian  be  sighed,  **  Mirabatur  tanti  viri  ineptias,  dubi- 
tiins  utrum  ille  liber  sit  Cypriani ;  sed  non  est  mirum,  nam  si  Dei 
vtrbum  relinquimne,  tunc  omnibus  offendiculis  nos  invnlvimua*" 

He  was  very  uiijust  to  Chrf/PotfiaTnj  of  wliom  be  says,  *^  Multos  splen- 
didos  ciimpnsiiit  libn^si,  sed  tan  turn  fuit  cbaos  et  saccua  verborum."  He 
calls  bim  "seditiostiH  et  garriilui«,"  and  adds,  **  Ideo  Eraamo  plaret,  qui 
Tiegligit  ftdein  et  tantiim  moralia  trad  it,"  He  quotes  tlie  remark  of 
Schurff,  who.  aiU'r  puTcbai<ing  and  reading  the  worke  of  Cliryaostom, 
said  ^  Multa  lego,  nihil  diaeo." 

He  bad  a  strong  prejudice  a^aiuat  Jerome.  **  Scripsit  xiL  libroe  super 
Genesim,  et  tamen  vix  diitiitliuTU  capitis  prinii  pertractat."  **  Nihil  de 
Chiiato  tractat  niai  quod  nuiiiine  utit  ur.  Tantum  de  vir^^nitate,  jejuniis, 
cibiB  scripeit,** 

He  Temarka  generally,  "Patres  haburnmt  magnmn  auctoritatem,  et 
interim  facta  eat  injuria  bibliorura.  Anibrosiua,  BiisiliuB  aunt  frigidi  et 
Gregoriua  Nazianzanua  aceuaatur  qund  ,  .  .  nihil  aincere  de  Dw>  eerip- 
siL  Spiritus  Sanclus  non  patitur  ut  verbis  et  larvis  obligetur."  ColUtqu, 
ii.  159. 


Kotes, 


NOTE  II. 


CALVIN  a  NOTES  ON   MESSIANIC   PASSAGES, 

PorpLyry  in  the  third  century  had  asserted  **  that  the  Apostlea 
in  their  references  to  the  Old  TeBtament  had  abu&ed  Ibe  airaplicity  and 
ignomnce  of  their  readers."  Jerome  replies  that  they  Imd  d^ue  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  that  they  <?treiLgtbened  the  facts  of  tbe  present  by  the 
tcBtimonies  of  the  past,  by  fipiritually  applying  to  CliriPt's  first 
coming  the  promisea  wliich  the  Jewa  applied  carnally  to  His  second 
coming*  But  we  find  in  few  ancient  authors  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  *' argument  from  prophecy/*  Calvin  has  expresse*!  him- 
self more  boldly  on  thi«  subject  than  any  other  theologian,  and  liaa  not 
Biitficiently  guarded  hinijielf  by  any  adequate  statement  of  the  true 
conception  of  tbe  Messianic  prophecies. 

The  foUow^g  are  some  of  his  notes* 

Matt.  ii.  15,  "  Perinde  sit  hoc  nobis  extra  controversiam  locum  (Hobl 
it  1)  non  debere  ad  Cbristuni  restringi  Neqiic  lamen  a  Matthoeo 
torquetur,  aed  «cjte  apiatur  ad  praesentem  cauBam." 

Matt.  \L  23,     «  Tanliitn  est  allusio.'' 

Matt,  viii  17.  **  Qnod  apud  Jesaiam  (Is.  liii.  4)  de  animae  Titils  did 
certum  est,  Matthaeus  ad  corporales  morbos  transfert.^^ 

John  xix.  37.  Locum  hunc  (Zech.  xii»  10),  fjui  secundum  Hteram  de 
Christo  exponere  conantur,  nimis  violenter  torquent..  Nee  vero  in  hunc 
fineni  ah  evangel ista  citiilur  ;  aed  potiua  ut  oBtendatCliristum  esse  denm 
ilium,  qui  oLim  oonquestus  fuit  per  Zechariam,  sibi  pectus  a  Judaeis 
traiisfodL" 

Heh.  iv.  4  "Jam  locum  ilium  quem  cita\*erat  ex  Davide  exomati! 
incipit  ;  hactetius  euni  tractavit  secundum  litteram^  hunc  autem  expoli- 
endo  amplificat^  khoqut  alludit  ma^is  ad  verba  Dapidl^  quam  mterpr^ 
tatur,     Ejusuiodi  Mrrt^tpyama  est  apud  Paulum  ad  Eom.  x.  6/* 

Heb.  xi  21.  **  Quod  vulgo  receptum  emt  Apogtolus  non  dubitat  eno 
instiluto  accommodare.  Judaeis  quidem  acribehat  sed  qui  .  ,  .  pa- 
triam  linguani  Graeca  mulaverant.  tScimut  autem  hac  in  pat  U  Apottalvt 
non  adec  fuhse  Bcrupuhtos," 


LECTtJEE  TnL 

ktaEGETIC  RULES  AND   PRINCIPLES.* 


1.  Eveiy thing  essential  in  Scriphtre  i»  clearly  reveukd, 

TFatrra  ra  difayKdla  ^fjXa,     Chrys.  OomtK  in  2  Hieiim. 

This  ttiIl*  is  our  chief  Bource  of  conmilation  amid  the  endless 
perplexities  of  divergent  interpretation.  If  a  truth  he  e3?i9ential  to 
palvtitioii,  it  tntist  appear  clearly  on  the  pnge-i  which  contain  a 
Divine  Hevelation  :  otherwise  the  Bevelation  would  not  be  a 
Revelation-  Tlie  preceding  clftUi^e  of  St,  Chry»ns;toin»  jravra  o-n^ij 
ital  tvB*a  TO  wapu  Tuh  0fiaitypa<pait^  h  not  tTiie.  It  is  belied  hy  the 
wliole  history  of  exegesis,  which  in  ditferent  ages  has  come  to 
oppoaite  conclneions  about  matters  of  jmith  importance. 

2.  TIh  true  ienw  can  onlif  be  decided  hy  the  orifjhtaL 

Very  ntuneroiiB  errors,  often  perpetuated  for  long  period?,  hfl'vts 
arisen  from  reliance  on  current  versions.  They  prove  the  necessity 
for  not  depending  on  trana  hit  ions,  whether  the  L  XX.,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Gennan,  the  Rheims,  and  Doiiny^  or  the  Anglican,  Even  when 
a  rendering  is  literally  correct,  it  nmy  in  some  cases  connote  a  very 
different  onler  of  thought  from  that  originally  intended. 

'■^  Imjwfiftibtle  e*t  qmnl  jiroprifttiif  mniuH  linguae.  »€7*veiur  in  aiia.*' 
Roger  Bacon  (Opuft  majuii^  iii.  1  ;  quoting  Jerome,  **»i  ad  verbum 
interprelor^  absurdiim  e«^t"). 

3.  Kvery  doctrtm  and  erf&ry  inference  dratm/rom  an^  passage  musi  be 
deduced  from  the  Uteral  senile. 

"  Onmes  sensiiH  fundantnr  pnper  iinum,  scilicet  literalem  ;  it  quo 
9oh  potest  trahi  argainentnm,  non  antem  ex  Me  quae  eecnndnm 
allegoriiim  dicnntur.  Nee  t^imen  Scripturae  idcireo  aliquid  deperit 
quia  nihil  huIj  spirit nali  'i\inu\  continetur  iidei  neceesariuni,  quod 

*  The  word  **  Hsrmeneutic*'  implies  the  Sdence  aud  Theory,  the  word 
&egm$  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Bcnptnral  Interpretation.  *See  Liiekc* 
€frtindrU9^  p.  6  ;  WolUus,  Inlnnt.  in  IfrrvteHeutieiwi^  p.  36  ;  ♦Sftinler,  Ni'nnen, 
VarbereU.  26.  The  diiitinctlon  la  merely  one  of  usage,  for  the  words  l^/uni^cU 
and  ii'tiyn^it  imply  no  finch  ditTereuce. 
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Scripttiraje  non  alicubi  per  lileralein  ftensum  iiianife^te  tradftUt*" 
Thomas  Aquinaii,  Sumttta  I,  Qii.  2,  art,  10. 

"Si  litera  t^ilitur  Scriptiira  quiil  est?  Lege  ergo  Scripturain  el 
diHce  primmu  tlilij^euter  f|uae  ciirporaliter  narraL*^  Hugo  de  Su* 
Viclore* 

Thia  is  mcompiirably  more  true  than  tlie  Bentiment  quoted  by 
Johannes  Sariwk,  *^  Litem  inivtilia  est,  nee  curamium  quid  loquatur** 
{Foti/cruf,  vil  12)  ;  but  it  in  list  ha  added  t)iiit  iieiiber  Hugo  de 
Slo  Vic  tore  nor  iiiimy  otlit^ra  who  enunciated  tliia  axiom  mude  any 
retd  use  of  it. 

It  is  true  tliat  Julin  of  Salisbury  places  Ihe  pentence  alniut  llic 
nselessniiss  nf  the  letter  among  the  *^  ineptiae  ntigutoruni/'  but  at 
the  cloae  of  the  same  chapter  he  half  endoraes  their  views. 


4.  Ignorance  of  t/ie  ctTtaifi  meaning  of  muiiff  jHUimfjea  must  be  JttJtl^ 
a-ffmitted. 

nt^  ^5J*K  lbxS>  "^y^^^  ^^^.  ''Temhihfj  tongue  U>  §a^  'Ido 
twt  know  J  " 

1  do  not  remember  to  have  eeen  this  Talmudic  rule  ever  pro- 
pounded a«  a  principle  of  exegesis,  but  it  seenis  to  nie  an  extremely 
important  one,  **  Melius  er^t,"  says  An^jii^tine,  ^'dubitare  de 
rebns  occultis  quam  litigare  de  incertiw"  {De  GetL  ad  lift  viii.  5). 
Thus  lie  frankly  f-onfessea  that  he  does  not  know  whom  or  what 
St.  Paul  meant  by  the  Man  of  Sin. 

5.  Theological  conclusimis  ccmfwt  be /minded  on  ihe  languafjt  of  metaphor 
anil  parable, 

*'  Theologica  parabolica  non  est  demon  strati  va." 
**  Piuni  quidem  pospe  eii!<e  BC^nnmn  aUegoriae  rhI  nunqnam  pom- 
holaR  et  dubiam  aenigniattim  intelli|^entiam  ad  auctoritatem dogma^ 
lum  posse  profieere/'    Jer,  tn  Matt,  xiii* 

Thift  rule,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  have  cut  away  by  ihe 
TmAs>  a  lar^'e  number  of  the  Rpiirious  inferences  of  which  the 
eomment^ries  of  all  ^^n  furnish  many  i^pecimeus.  St  AngustiiH! 
insisted  on  this  rule  when  arguing  against  the  Dnnatist*,  l>nl  hfi 
oftcm  ne^Iec:t,H  it  himself,  **Quia  autem  niiji impndetitissime  nitatur 
aliquid  in  allegona  poFitunt  pro  m  inler|>retari  nisi  liabeat  et  mani- 
festa  teslimonia  quorum  lumine  illustrantur  obscura ]"  Aug.  In, 
£p,  48,  adjlnvejit, 

6.  Omnu  Smptura  Mocra  to  spiritu  debet  legi  quo  Mcrijita  ut,      Thomas 
h  KempiSw 

Thifi  resembles  the  remark  of  St  Augustine,  That  the  true  senm 
of  Scripture  b  Scripture,  and  no  other  senae. 
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7.  Senptui'e  must  he  hiterpnted  in  areordance  with  tfie  ordhuiry  mteaof 
hitnian  Innfjuafff. 

*^  Tlie  law  gpeake  in  the  tongue  of  the  sons  cjf  uif^ti." 

'*Niillo  lociitHniinj  ^enere  u  tit  11  r  Scrip  til  ra  quod  in  consm'tudine 
homiimm  non  iiiVHTiiatur,  ifuia  uliqu(^  iiomiiiibus  Irxjuitirr."     Aiij^. 

**  yimi*t:iiiiique  seripta  ^iint  ikJ  iiostram  doelrinani  ncripUi  sunt ; 
bint!  divinae  litterae  sunt  hnmana  cttpadtate  liumancx|Ue  eermoni 
aceonmiodata,"     Id.  de  Tri*K  i.  12. 

This  kind  of  eandesceiision  (<rwy*fnTai8«ffK)  points  to  the  necessity 
fnr  Anthmpotunrphirini,  Anthrupupathy^  tS:c.,  **jn8t  as  conversing 
with  barbarinnft,'' Hiiy»  Chry,^o^l^^m,  **\ve  make  use  yf  UiPir  imn 
tongue/*  The  n^ctjgnition  uf  tlie  truth  tlmt  the  !an(,^iiage  of  Scrip- 
tare  is  ordinary  Jan^ua^e  doe.s  away  with  nadtitmieii  of  ttpuriouH 
infepenees  in  the  Tiilinud,  in  Pliihi,  in  the  Fatln^ri*,  in  the  School- 
men, and  in  modern  cumnientatorB. 

8,  '*  Dhtittfjue  tempnra  et  eoiteordafnii  Sniptutai*"     Anjr, 

Tbese  wonl^  of  St.  Auguritine  are  capable  of  an  applicatit.>n  far 
wider  than  he  yave  to  them.  They  may  be  used  ti3  express  the 
pixjgresjsivcnesH  of  rc*vt*lation,  and  the  nece^ity  for  int^rpi^ting 
Scripture  with  reference  to  the  views  and  morals  of  the  age  in 
which  its  van  on  g  bt^oks  were  writk^n.  Cunmientators  of  all  ep«K:h8 
have  bt'i-^n  rtmipared  to  the  painters  who  paint  Italian  citii'tii  and 
cUBtomp  as  the  backgnmnd  tit  Scripture  scenes,  or  siin^ound  eacred 
personages  with  gix>upA  of  Dutch  bnrgomaBtem 

9,  Bia^  and  part  If  gj^irit  are  fref^ufint  and  fatal  $9urrfM  of  txfgtt'w  error. 

"  VitiosiHsinHim  dicendi  gennn  dejjnivare  s^tntentias  et  ad  volun- 
tatem  snam  Scriptunini  tmhere  repugnanteru/'  Jerome  (A//,  ad 
Paulmum^  lUi  7  ;  compare  Fratf,  Comm.  m  Joann.^  and  Ep.  (Ixiv, 

ad  Fabudam). 

*"  Da?  ist  dfr  beste  Lehrer,  der  seine  Meinung  nicht  in  die  Schrift, 
pondern  aus  der  Schrift  hiingt"  Luther  {W^rke^  xxxiv.  131, 
Krlang), 

'*  Abfiint  praeconceptae  opiniones  et  Btudiaparttuni  quibun  veritaw 

non  potest  non  impeiliri."     Kimedonc,  De  i^eripto  Dei  Vfrbo^ 

p.  622, 

10.  '*  Adnit  quidem  pia  r^uriogitaH  H  rnriofia  piekts,^     Eraunuis. 

We  must  welcome  lights  from  all  quajters.  *'OuT  faith,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  knowledge,  is  imperfect,  and  requirea  not  rmly  enlargement, 
hut  correction.  Great  movementH  of  the  human  spirit  are  not 
hostile  to  theology,  but  intTt^duee  the  cnnditiouw  of  a  more  porfi'(*t 
development  of  it,"  The  Refurmed  religion  will  be  falwe  to  all  \\m 
own  deepest  principlefl,  if  it  Beeks  relief  from  Iioetile  pcrjdesity  by 
throwing  itself  into  the  onan  of  obaciiranlisnL 
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11.  "Interpret  literally  and  grammatically." 

"  Illustrate  where  possible  by  reference  to  history,  topography, 
and  antiquities.*' 

"  Interpret  with  reference  to  the  context" 
''  Elicit  the  full  significance  of  details" 

These  four  rules  are  given  by  Bishop  Ellicott  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
pp.  426-440,  where  they  will  be  found  expanded  and  illustrated. 
He  adds  the  rules 

"  Interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture." 
"  Interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  Faith." 

These  two  last  rules  may  be  reasonably  and  wisely  interpreted, 
but  we  have  sufficiently  seen  in  the  previous  pages  that  they  have 
been  seriously  abused  and  perverted.  The  first  has  been  mi8a]>- 
plied  to  force  upon  passages  of  Scripture  wholly  alien  from  each 
other  in  meaning  a  deceptive  semblance  of  identity  of  purport 
The  other  has  been  used  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  inquiry  by  dictating 
beforehand,  in  each  particular  branch  of  the  Church,  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  expositor  must  arrive. 

12.  One   rule   is  always   valuable : —   Interpret  in  a   spirit  of  piety 
and  humility, 

"  Scriptura  sacra  non  temerarioR  et  superbos  accusatores  sed 
diligenteset  pios  requirit  lectores."    Aug.  c.  Adimant  iii  6. 
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402, 
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LECTURE  IV. 

For  Patristic  methmLi  of  interpretation,  see 
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107. 
,  Hieronynius,  De  Optimo  Gone j*©  Interjaretandi.     E|u  101,  ad  Pammaeb. 
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^  The  litoratUTO  on  the  subject  of  this  Lecture  is  imnienge.     I  only  indicate 
a  f<jw  of  the  books  and  editions  whkdi  will  be  found  most  usefnl. 
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Ab^laud,  his  work  and  inllueiiee  in 
Hchotaatic  exegesifl,  259  ;  hy  JiLh  Sic 
et  Non  he  belpud  to  break  davra  the 
authority  of  tradition,  259  *  Kcmu- 
8at*s  remark  regarding,  269  n..  ;  he 
headjs  his  sections  boldly,  259  n.  ;  be 
writes  like  a  man  of  genius,  260  ;  lib 
worksj  and  authorities  on  thorn, 
260  7».  ;  the  scbolastic  method  of 
dialectics  mainly  du«  to  binii  3^1  ; 
his  motto»  266  n,  ;  retirtw  into  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gildajs  do  Rhuys, 
301  ;  his  share?  in  the  origin  of  schol- 
asticism, 467  ;  account  of  the  ;S'iV  ci 
Non  of,  A6B 

Abravtinel,  his  merits  as  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator, 464 

AccommoflatioDj  the  doctrine  of  the 
AlexfiDdnan  teachers  oa  to,  187  and  n. 

Adrian,  115  n, 

Adrian  VI.,  311  ».,  310  n. 

Aenean,  296  ?t, 

Agobard  of  Lyons,  Archbishop,  an  in* 
dependent  metliaeval  lliinker,  252  n. ; 
he  protests  against  the  dtiel  and 
ordeal,  252  n.  ;  and  aKainst  sileucing 
the  Prophijts,  369  and  «, 

.Vhijali,  \^Titer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
hooks,  7 

Albam,  103 

Albertus,  his  system  of  scholastic  exe- 
gesis, 267  ;  the  extent  of  bis  works, 
and  remarks  on  them,  267  h.  ;  his 
exegesis  chietly  derived  at  third  or 
fonrth  hand  from  the  OaiiittM  or 
gliisttes,  268 n.  ;  his  stdfdenial,  301 

Albo,  Joseph,  denies  that  Alessianism  is 
a  Jewish  doctrin*?,  67  «. 
.^iciati,  349 


Aleph  and  B^th,  remarks  on  the  Hebrew 
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Alexander,  what  the  worshippers  of 
Apolla  did  when  Tyro  was  oesieged 
by,  8  ;  the  Jews  pacify  the  wrath  of, 
54  ;  effects  of  the  conqaests  of,  114  ; 
benefit  conferred  on  the  world  by 
the  founding  of  Alexandiia  hy^  114  ; 
authorities  on  the  ciidlising  missioD 
of,  114  n. 

Alexander,  the  Alabareh,  wrote  a  Ixjok 
to  prove  that  amnials  ure  emlow^d 
With  reason,  138  ?t. 
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Alexandria,  fusion  of  Greek  philosophy 
anii  Jewish  religion  took  phice  in, 
114;  benefit  conferred  on  the  world 
by  Alexander  in  founding,  114 : 
opinions  of  various  author^i  on,  1 14  ». ; 
position  and  commercial  advantages 
of,  114  ;  its  lit*:rary  aotl  other  .lU 
tractions,  114,  115 ;  nun^ber  and 
influence  of  the  Jews  in,  115  ;  gran- 
deur of  the  Great  Synagogue  of,  115 
and  n,  ;  becomes  tht'  seat  of  the 
wealth  and  intellect  of  the  East,  115  ; 
irifluen(;e  of  Greek  aurroundingn  on 
the  Jews  of,  132 ;  the  exegetical 
school  of,  and  its  object,  182  ;  its 
leading  teachers — Clement  of,  18S- 
137  ;  and  Origen»  133-203 

Alexandrian  exegesis,  nature  and  origin 
of,  11  ;{)eriod  dming  which  it  lasted, 
12  ;  hermeneutic  principles  of,  22  ; 
influence  of  Phile  in,  22 ;  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Biblical  studies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  111  ;  the  writings 
of  rhilo  its  chief  monument,  HI  ; 
the  rise,  pi-ogress,  and  influence  of, 
111  it  3fq.  ;  the  Septaagint  and  its 
inHuences,  116-128;  its  leading 
founders  and  expounders,  128-168  ; 
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An&tens,  \2B  ;  ArLitobuluB,  128  136  ; 
PhiK  130-158  ;  tlii-oe  Hchoob  of,  137; 
nature  aiid  influence  of  Philo^s  ays- 
teiu,  136-158  ;  summary  and  lesult 
of  the  system  of^  153  et  seq.  See 
also  under  AuiSTEAS,  ARiaTOBULUS, 
aud  Philo. 

Alexandrian  Judaitnif  its  contributions 
to  the  kifitorj  of  oxcgtssis,  125  ei  seq.  \ 
nature  of  an  Alexandriati  of  thf? 
school  of  Philo,  13^;  voice  of  tin 
AJexandiian,  158  ;  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, 217 

Alexandrianisra,  ex| founders  of  the 
philosophy  and  exegesis  of,  111-158  ; 
the  legacy  of,  1 56  ;  a  Divine  progress 
observable  in,  157 

Allegory,  u»e  made  of,  in  Alexandrian 
and  Patriatie  exe<,^isis,  22-26  ;  appli- 
cation of  the  priru'iples  of,  to  the 
Book  of  E€Llesia.^tcs,  31,  32  ;  the 
moet  ©Bseutial  contributioD  of  Alex- 
andrian Jodaism  to  the  history  of 
exegesis  is  tlio  method  of,  126  ttseq.  \ 
influonee  of  the  writings  of  Aristeas 
and  Aristobnlus  on  the  method  of, 
128  et  mq.  ;  bow  the  tiji'thod  of, 
arose,  131  :  the  Akxandnun  Jews 
find  Ihia  methad  ready  totlieir  h&iid», 
134  ;  the  Jew«  imperatively  driven 
to,  186  ;  Philo's  works,  the  epitome 
and  development  of  the  principles  of, 
137  ;  Philo  H  mode  of  aealing  with, 
142-146  ;  nnttireof  Philo's  system  of, 
155  ;  Arnobius  on  the,  of  the  Gentile 
philosophtra,  167  it.  ;  allegory  the 
child  of  Rationalism,  1&3  ;  geucral  re- 
niark^ion,  198  n,  ;  Batir  points  out  the 
origin  of  the  system  of  intL-r^jretatioM 
by,  194  n.  ;  Origen'a  system  of,  lti4 
etficq.  ;  limitation  of  tyjvolo^  mid. 
by  some  F>nglh?h  didnes,  195  n*  ; 
Basil  the  Great's  opposition  to,  220 
«.  ;  Eationalism  the  uHgin  of,  230  «, ; 
Jerome's  views  on,  231-234 ;  St, 
Augnstine*s  use  of,  237  ;  injury  done 
to  th«  sense  of  Scripture  by  the 
method  of,  237,  238  ;  prevalence  of, 
among  the  Fa  the  it*  generally,  239- 
242 ;  the  dnugbter  <jf  nationalism, 
349  w.  ;  the  Venerable  Bede  adopts 
A  ajstem  of,  248,  249  ;  views  of  the 
Schoolmen  g^ene rally  on,  249-303 ; 
of  Tyndale  on,  300  ;  of  Erasmus  on, 
821  ;  Luth<?r  rejects  the  validity  of, 
328  ;  Calvin's  view  of,  345  ;  English 
thf»ologians  opposed  to,  353  n.  ; 
Patristic  reasons  for  adopting,  459 

**  Amalthaea's  horn,'*  125 


Am-ba-areta,    meaniDg   of    the  ter 
59  n. 

Amhamtsim,  or  boors,  59  n. 

Araoraim,  or  eommf.ntators,  origin  of 
the,  80  ;  the  labours  of,  produce  th 
Jerusalem     Talnnid,    81  ;     Rabbii 
Abina,  tbe  last  of  the,  82 

Amos,  339  «. 

Amos  y.  2,  Rabbinioai  exploniUicm 
76  and  n. 

dvaywy^t  Encheriufi'a  tiae  of  the 
24  71. 

Anali^gia  Jidei\  meaning  o^  tan  used  b|| 
thtf  Reformers,  332 

**  Analogy  of  faitli,"  misapplied  nae  of 
the  expression,  13 

**  Analogy  of  Scripture,"  sul)ODlinatioi 
of  Soript\iral  study  to  a  nominally 
so-calliwl,  26 

Anaxagoras,  285  n. 

Angels^  views  of  Schoolmen  regarding, 
292  and  n. 

Anstdm  of  l^on,  and  his  interlinear 
glosses,  251 

Antiticb,  the  School  of,  system  of  exe* 
gesis  of,  210-212  ;  Cardinal  Newman 
on,  211  ;  nature  of,  212  u.  i  founder 
and  leading  te.ichei^  of,  212  n.  tffjwy* 

AntiochuH  E|*ipbniies»  hia  deatractio  ' 
of  the  books  of  the  Law,  16 

Antoninus,  436,  446 

Antonias  L*  Yerus,  81 

Apoealyjjse,  Luther's  opinion  of  the^ 
336 

Apologia,  Stephens's,  321 

Apdlo,  what  the  wofabinpets  of, 
when  Tyre  was  besieged,  8 

Apollos,  Luther  the  first  to  make  1 
now   commonly  accepted  conjectttH 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  w 
written  by,  336  n, 

Aqiba,   Rabbi,  his  strict   adherpnce 
the  Oral  Law,  62  n,  :   account  of  hii 
life  and  doetrint-s,  7L79;  nature 
his  extravagant  and  fantastic  exege^ia^  1 
71  J  remoujstrances  of  *'ert/«in  Kubbift] 
regarding  it,    71  ;    acmunt  of    his 
coart^hip  of  his  wife  Rai'htd,  72;  said 
to  be   the   only  Itabbi  who   entensd 
Pai-adise   alive,  73  /i»  ;   example!   of 
his  system  of  exegesis,  73*79 ;   tht 
five  precepts  which  be  gave  to  tUbb 
Simon  Ben  Jochai,  77  n.  ;  his  desathij 
78  ;   anthoritif^  on   Aqiba   and  hk 
work,  78  71,  ;   opjrw'iscd  to  tb»*   nee  < 
any  translation  of  the  Old  TestamtrnV^ 
119  ;    reference  to,  294 

Aquilft's  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip*  ' 
tures,  lis  and  7i>,  110  and  %, 
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on  scholi^lSSjgBsig,  269  ;  auMiori- 
tiea  OB  bis  works  tktid  ieAchmg,  261^ ; 
hiB  Bvstijm  of  <»xt*geBijg,  269-27*-i ; 
Tholuck  on,  2tJ0  n,  ;  Kraaiinis  on, 
2m  n. ;  Tojic'  Uio  XI I L  on,  269  fi.  : 
NatullBf  ByetT,  and  Ventnm  on, 
269  n>  ;  Kenan  on,  271  n.  ;  lib  re- 
mark on  An^natitie,  28*2  ;  on  tht* 
phrase,  '*LH  there  be  li^ht/*  295; 
L'himicter  of,  301 

ArUteoa,  account  of  the  letter  of  the 
Paendo-,  127  nod  n, 

Aristobulnii,  nature  and  influence  of  his 
writings^  12rj-131;  t'xaminution  of  hi^ 
Btatements^thut  Greek  f>hilosophy 
ift  borrowed  from  the  Did  T^^Htanient, 
129  ;  tliAt  the  teoetH  of  the  iirek 
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3&  rt..  40  ?i.,  llMi/i. 

Papi^  Du,  308  n.                                                  ^H 

MiiiceH.  Hbt.  Pliiloa.,  283  ». 

Parahlc^g,  on  the,  103  n.                                      ^H 

Mod,  Review^  52  rt,,  412 

Parallels,  353  n.                                                    ^M 

Muiiu mental   Fidei    Eccles.  Orient, 

ParadiHt*  Lo^t,  203  n,                                          ^H 

mi  tu,  393 

PiiradLso.  thci,  221  it,,  292  n,,  208  ii.|                 ^H 

Momlk,  240  H.,  247 ». 

309,  313  n.                                                ^^^M 

Mon-h  Nt4>UL'lii.ii»  4»J3 

Paraphrases,  Ei'afimus's,  316  n.,  320          ^^^H 

'          Moieh  KerocliirLu  105 

^^^^^^^^1 
^^^^H 

Moriiie  and  In^tit.   Prineipis  Clirifl' 

Patr^«  ApoBtolici,  165                                   ^^^H 

r              tiani,  321 

Patroiogie,  26  n.,  206,  216  n.,  233  fl.           ^^^H 

H    Mythicjil  Interp.,  208  n. 

Peuiu-es.  432,  433                                            ^^^1 

■ 

Pentatr^uoh,  402                                               ^^^^| 

■   Natban  der  Weiae,  300 

Pesaebim,  74 /i.,  446                                     ^^^M 

^m   K&zir,  21  tu 

Pesikhta  Kabbathi,  65  n.                              ^^^M 

^W    Nedaiim,  52  n« 

Phaleg.,  130  u.                                              ^^^M 

^"ew  TciKt.  Tirai'a,  88,  103 

Phih)  (Biegf ried's),  22  h.  ,  37  n. ,  3S  it. ,           ^^^1 

Neut,    ZL'it(<,    die  Zeit  d.   Apostel, 

120  rt.,  138  rt.,  140,  456                              ^^^H 

52  n.,  Uin. 

Pbilo  und  die  Halacha,  137  n.                             ^H 

Kotos  tt>  till?  New  Testament,  393 

Philokal.,  180-101  fuu  104  ru,  197  n..                  ^M 

^    Kovii  Bil»L  KrclcHin^tica.  404 

^^^M 

^1    Novel.  Dinlax-.,  125  n. 

Phildog.  8aof..  104,  376                             ^^^H 

^■^    Novum  Or*aimin,  41  n. 

PhiloBopliie  de  Origen,  I^.  115  rt.                ^^^^| 

[         N#.  I'atr.  Bibl,  202  h. 

Pluloi^ophia  8.  Scriptur«ie,  386                     ^^^H 

^^  Novum  Testa inon turn,  377 

Ptiilosophlti  llugelionne,  413                         ^^^^H 

^K  Nov.  Ti^t.  (ixtr.  can.,  Itid 

Piiiloa.  ScholafiticjUo,  245  tl,                           ^^^^H 

■ 

Philos,  de)  ^U  Aug.,  235  n,                             ^^^M 

^VObbdiknce   of    11    Chmtian    Man, 

Phil  d.  Griech^n,  143  n.                             ^^^M 

^m     sm  jt. 

Philosophy  of  History,  413                          ^^^H 

^■0l>s.  S;K-r.,  65  71. 

Phllo.  (Gfiorer),  128  /^.,  140  ju                    ^^^M 

^H  Occam  utiri  Luther,  281  ft. 

PoNtills,  374                                                    ^^^H 

^H  Oecagioniil  Noticfidt  82 

Pr>Ivutithea,  291  m.                                            ^^^H 

^BOdysst^v,  130  n. 

Fofvomt.,  43  rt.,  257  n.,  250  71.,  264           ^^^M 

^P  Old  Fath8.  59  n. 

273  rt.,  202  lU,  204  n,                         ^^^M 

~  Old  Mortality,  352 

Popery,  Dii^suaftive  from,  17  fU                    ^^^^M 

1          Old  TeHtaimml  Ttieolojry,  350  rt.,  38rt 

VrnvriHimk  (Ji^ui^h),  10  n.                         ^^^^H 

^H   OH  Teat,  the,  in  the  Jewish  Church, 

Priief.  in  AnuotL  (Calvin),  321                    ^^^M 

B 

Pruef.  ui  lust  (Calvin),  343  n,                              ^H 

^m  Ojteratifines  in  Psalnios,  325 

Praef.     in    Job    (Gregory),    119    n.,                    ^^M 

f         0pp.  Jtuinn.  Damjise,,  468 

295  rt.                                                                     ^M 

1        0pp.  (Cousiuj,  257  n. 

Proef.  in  Kom.  (Calnn).  343-845  fw..                   ^M 

^K  Opns  Ma  jus,  2S6  n. 

■ 

^B  Opus  Minus,  2m  tK 

Praef.  in  Paralip.  (Jerome),  117  n*                      ^^t 

^m  Opn^e.  Theol,  21  fl  n. 

Pruef.  in  Pent  (.Irronie),  117  n*                    ^^^^M 

^H  Drat.  (Giegorj-  of  Nazianziis),  291 »., 

Pmef.  Rudim,  Hobn  315  n.                           «^^^^| 

■       203  «> 

Pi-akti.sclio    KinleiLnng,    92,    114  rt.,            '^^^H 

Or.  Ad,  Graecoff,  136  n. 

^^^1 

Origenijs,  183  n.,  196  rt. 

Pme1eetioti»5t  Hennenenticne,  376                  ^^^^H 

Orig.  EceL,  346  «. 

Prai-iiott  EUicid..  265  n,                                ^^^H 

Origeniana,  188  «.,  180  ».,  200  n. 

Pmep.   Kvang.,  116  n.,  123-130  >»,,            ^^^M 

208  n. 

137  rt.,  138  rt.,  142  rt.,  143  rt,                    ^^^M 

Orkudo  Foriaso,  313  n. 

Pmep.  in  N.  Test,  470                                ^^^M 

^B 

'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^&W^^^^^^^^^          Index,        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^H                 Bookie  tontinttrd^ 

Books  <^7t/ inucd—                           ^^^^H 

^^m                    Frelatical  Epiycopacy,  184  n. 

Keplica<}  defeuaiYM,  278  ft.           ^^^H 

^^m                    VvoXagoin,  iii  Loml»ardi  Setit.*  467 

Ketiactt.,  26  h.                                 ^^^H 

^H                     Piophtitia  d.  Alteu  BuudL%  103 

Ker.  Gallic.  Senpt.,  247  n.                    ■ 
Eight   \Jm  of  the  Fathers,  on  tbf«  ^H 

^H                     Frot.  IhmU  323 

^H                    Prophecy  and  Hiatory,  64  n,,  86 

163                                                      H 

^^1                   Fix^positiones     do    l^nsu    Littfrali, 

Ring  and  the  book,  305                        V 

^H                        278  71.,  'in  and  ». 

Eudimetita  Liugaae  Hcbrucft,  315           1 

^H                    Prot.  Lehiljegiiii;  3«1  h. 

1 

^^1                   PrcMHiiii.  ill  Breviloijuium,  273  n. 

Sacred    Philoftophie    of   the    Holj  ^m 

^^1                   Prooem.  in  Cant.  (Gngory  of  Nyaaa), 

Scriptums  300  n,                              ^M 

^H                        195  tu,  202  H. 

Sa4?red  Typtilogy,  353  n,                       ^H 
St,  John  1  \V<'Htoott'8),  189  %.              ^H 

^^H                   Prooeiu.  in  £ph.  (Jerome),  227  ;i., 

^M 

St.  John  uf  DamaBcus,  374,  464$         ^H 

^^M                   Prooeni.  Id  GaL  (Jerome),  234  n. 

St,    Paul    and    Phila,   £p.   to    Ulf^H 

^^H                    Pro],  iu  Joann.  (Ku^H>rt),  25o  //. 

TheR8alouiaeiB»  154                              ^H 

^^^B                  Prooem.  ia  Matt.  (Jerome),  227  n.. 

St.  Thomas  Aquin.^  Life  of,  25«ii..^H 

^^H                      250 

260  n.,  270  n.                                    ^M 

^^^H                  Prooem.  de  Vit.  St.  Tkomaa  Aquin., 

Sam&on*K  Hair*  an  KmiQent  I^K^^H 
ii^jut/itioii  of  the  Church  of  GuJ,^  ^H 

I^H 

^^^H                   Psycho  in  [lehiam,  168  a. 

2U9                                                       ^1 

^^H                   Pu^io  Fidei.  92 

Sanhediin,   76,   85,  87,  97-99,  441,  ^1 

^^^1                   Pm-gatoria,  23  n. 

442,  445,  447,  448                              ^1 

Sanhedrin,  Toaefta,  18  n,                    ^M 

^^H                   QlDDUsntN,  21  n.,  51  n,,  66  ^ 

Sayings    of    the    Jewish    Fathtfi^^^H 

^^H                    Quaeationcs,  130  n.,  138  ^».»  140  », 

57  «.                                                 ^ 

I^^H                    Quaeat.  ad  Aiitolyt^,  171  ft 

Schaff.  Herxog.,  3P0                                   1 

^^^B                   QuaasL  iu  Geu.  (Auguiitme),  125  7i., 

Scholaatica  Theologia,  287  n.,  29Sii,  ^J 

^^H                       146 

Scholiuitieihm,  264  ri.                               ^H 

l^^l                  Qtiaoflt  Hieron.  (Clericus),  224  n,, 

Scholia,  187  and  n.                               ^H 

^^H 

SchoL  de  ^nttelnlt.,  255  a.        a       ^B 
SchoL  in  Lib.    llier.   adv.  Helvid.,^^! 

^^^B                  QuA«at.  in  Jud.  (Atignstine),  168  rk 

^^H                   Quiu'st.  (Pliotius)p  250  li. 

220  tK,  265  n.                                      ^H 

^^H                   QiiCKllibetH,  281  n. 

Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  th«,  ^M 

^^1                    Quia  rer.  <liv.  Iiiier.,  129  n.,  142  n. 

247  n.                                                 ^M 

^H                    Quod  dt^t,  pot,,  152,  ^M^ 

Script.  £c€l.,  254  n.,  313  ^               ^H 

^^1                   Quod  E>Lnii$  Immutabiliji,  22  ;k,  141 

Script.  Nov.  Ckill,  208  a.                    ^H 

^^H                       a  ,  149,  187  f^,  465 

Script.  Rt-r  Ital.,  40  7f.                       ^H 

^^^H                   Qtiod    omn.    prob.    liber.,    129   n,^ 

Scriptiiie  Vindicated,  353  fk,  460      ^H 

^^H 

Seb.  Fiunck,  341  ft.                             ^M 

SeuU'Uces,  the,  262  and  a.,  263,  26§^H 

^^^H                   Kalson  Phi!osophir[UP,  L^,  269  n. 

n.,  289  ?i.,  2f>3  ».,  358,  467             ^M 

^^^^H                   HashVs  £intln».<i  iiber  Nie.   v.    Lyra 

Sepher  Ikkanm,  464                              ^H 

^^^^1                        mid  Luther,  225  n.^  '*\*\  n. 

Sermon  on  Ministerial  Dutiea,  3$9«i^^| 

^^^H                   Etitbuale  div.  ofiiciomni,  2da  ». 

Sermou  on  the  Monnt»  125  n^,  2d4  ik^^H 

^^^H                    lUtioaali^ni,  39  7i.,  40  Ji, 

239  n.                                               ^^M 

^H                    Batio  Diaeiplinae,  31^ 

Shabbutb,  62  «.,  68  ».,  76,  85,  m 

^^m                  Eatio  Yerue  Theologiae,  321 

Sbeb.,  64  iu 

^^H                   Re&lwort..  101 

Sbt  losh  Eareh   Middoth  ha-Thorah, 

^^^H                   Ec«berebrH  Critl'itK^,  2(14  rt* 

1&  n. 

^^^H                   HecognHions,  "JU8  ;f. 

Sbt  moth  Rabba.  62«,.  86 

^^^H                   Ked€ii  nl>tir  die  Ueligion,  410 

Short  Hi.^t.  of  tii-oek  Mathem.,  247  <••  ^H 

^^^H                   Hefuimatioii  in  EnglaivJ,  ltf4n. 

Sibyl,  tb<i,  172,  178,  \hb  and  f^,  191  ^H 

^^M                  Beformatoren  vor  der  Kefonziation^ 

Sk  et  Non,  260  ft.,  261  a,,  468           ^H 

^^H                       258  n.,  280  m.,  312  ^.. 

Sifra,  52  /i.                                            ^H 

^H                  Itel.  Sacnu?.  33  /t.,  175  n.,  177  m, 

Siphra.  IB  n.,  62  n.                       ^^^H 

^^H                       183  H.,  202  /^,  207  209  its. 

Sitt€ULkbre,  409                             ^^^H 

^H                   BeligioUBpliiL,  116  jf.«  412 

Soeiniaiiiatniia  proftigatus,  364    ^^^^^| 

^H                  Bel  Aufuridartutg,  252  n. 

Song  of  3ong%  211  iw,  226,  Sfli^^^H 

(nttex. 
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I  touHiitud — 

^  henm,  52,  63  ft.,  65  a. 
orciere,  La,  40  ti. 
SotA,  57  Tt.,  63  «..  66  /n,,  442,  448 
Scmx^enirs  (Rcitati*H),  271  ».,  470 
Spcakor'sCoTiimoiitary^  18U  n,,  220  7i. 
Sp<.'*^ial     PlulosopUiG,     History    of, 

161  n. 
Spec.  TheoL,  353  n, 
Sp»?kulfttiF6  Theoloj^ie,  409 
Spk'iL  SoluHHi.,  2(iii  n. 
Sj)intunles  FonntiJa*^,  2iir»  n. 
Strom.  (CkmeriJi  AlexaiKlria),  24  w., 

109,  116  lu,  117  «.,   128  ».,  129 

w.,  148  n.,   168  ».»   182-186  fi*.. 

194  n, 
Studiis  Iiistit.,  Do,  163  ». 
Suuciih,  86 
Sukkah^  54  h.,  66  h.,  68  n,,  104  n., 

116  rt, 
Suinma,     237  «,,    263  n,,    266  »., 

271  n.,  276  and  «.,  282  n„  288  »., 

2t»2  ».»  358,  361 
Samma  Doctrmao  tie  Foedere,  385 
^  Sura,  53  n. 
Synilxjlik,  185  n.«  380 
SviiilHiHUinit  201  M. 
Synu|)*»is  3IStt.,  389 
Systeiiitt   LiKtiruiQ,  358*   362|    865, 

368  ft. 

I  6y»t<3Qm  Theologi;ve,  371,  373,  386 
'  Byst^me  de  U  Kabbale,  97 

Taainth,  447 

Table  Talk,  328.  834 

Ttiliiiud,    18»  19   n,,  28,  34,  50  »., 

52  n.,  57,  61  anii   n.,   63-65  and 

TiJi.,  68,  315  rt^,  316  t*. 
Talm.  Wdrt4?rk,  18  ?f. 
Tahnudic  MisctdlaDy,  36  n.,  50  n. 
Tttiuid,  86 
LTemoorah,  87,  168  n. 
Test.  adv.  Jud*,  123  tu 
~ho»es  de  Labadiamo,  364 
Theodicaea,  3£»8 
rTheod,  Mops.,  V.  T.,  216  «.,  219  a. 
TbeoL  Christ,  168  «.,  346  «.,  379 
Theologia    DiiUctico*Polemica,   358, 

370,  373 
Tbeolo^ia  Naturalis,  340  n.,  402 
Thes.  Nov.  Auocd,,  261  u.,  81S  n, 
Theologil.   (Luther's),  326,  329,  S31, 

335,  336 
TbeoL  of  Old  TtMit.,  234  n. 
Tbeol.  Jouni.   Ikngst.,  402 
Theolog.  8tiid.  u.  Krit,  281  n. 
Tht'orie  du  Jtidaiame,  19  «.,   63  n, 
TirLAeua,  the,  142,  282  «. 
Tbckredeu,  321,  324,  325,  335,  336 


Books  mntinnrd — 
Tiactatus  Thuologico-Politkus,  398 
Tract,  de  ErroHhus,  260  n. 
Tract,  de  Obit.  Vajent.,  205  », 
Tract  67   (Dr.  l^usey's),  89,  163  «., 

168   rt. 
Tracts  for  the  Timca,  82  n.,  180  »,  ; 

Ko.  85,  181  n.,  191  n.  ;  Ko.  87, 

181  n. 
Trait<^  de  TEmploi  dea  Saints  Peres, 

163  w. 
Trait«  d«  la  Morale  des  PtJi-es,  163  it. 
Trt?asures  of  thti  Titlmiid,  102 
Trialog.,  279  «.,  313  h. 
Trimtas,  171  n^ 
True  Ildhgloa,  of,  164  ». 
Tw<!lvo   Apostlea,  Teaching  of  the, 

ltJ6 
TypU8  DcM!triiiae  Propheticae,  386 

UHRsrHlurr,  120  rt. 

Uijiveraity  of  Cambridge,  248  n^ 

Var.  Hl.sT.,  120  7*. 

Vayyikra  Rabba,  31  w.,  63  i*.,  86  n* 

Venn.  .Schrift<?n,  372,  390,  405 

Ytrrsohimugslebre,  289  n. 

Versach.   eitier  Charakteristik   Mfil- 

anchtboiiX  341  m. 
Veniiitiftige  UedaokeTi  von  Cott,  dor 

^Velt,  imd  der  Se«K  398  n. 
Via  ad  Pattern,  383 
Till  Itittjlligentiae,  242  rt»,  292  », 
Vie  de  HilltO,  19  n. 
Vie  de  Jesiui,  66  ».,  419 
Vi^ilautius,  229  ».,  Ii32  ». 
Vijidiciae,  374 
Virr.  IIL,  226  n. 
Vision  (Hennas),  171  »u 
Vitpi  Calvirii,  351  n, 
Yit.  Luth.,  265  n. 
Vit.  Mulaoidith.,  310,  364  m. 
Vit.    Mm.,    23    «.,    64    n.,    116  n., 

117   fu,    120  a,,   128  n,,   130  »., 

141  }u 
Vita  di  S.  ThoniiM»  270  «.,  289  ». 
ViTniliifn^e  Uedaiiken  voa  dtr  Mun- 

sohfii  Thun  und  Las-son,  398  n, 
Volk,  IJotti's,  114  j*^. 
Vom  F>loser  d.  Men»chen,  406 
Voii  (idste  d.  Mt^hr.  Poeitie,  407 
Tun  Outt  eiugeg«ibcu  ([either),  149 
Von  tiottcs  Sohn,  406 
Vorreden    %\x    den    BibL     Bucheru, 

339  u. 
Yoratudit^n,  116?*.,  120«.,142n.,  454 
Vulgate,    27    a.,    123-125   and    /tf., 

196,   197,   203   «.,    213    /i.,    229, 

289  !».,  249,  271»  313,  315 


^^^^   5^2                                        Index,       ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^m                 Books  eoniinwid — 

gesis,    350,   351 ;    Kis   spiHt   of  lO^^I 

^^^^^               Wahreh  ChriAtenthiim,  363  ». 

tolerance,   351  ;    rcflectious   on    th^^H 

^^^^              Wdssfic;  d.  A.  T.,  15-1 

work    of,    351-353;    liiii    notes    oi^H 

^^^^^H             WeatniinBter  Conressioii,  349  n.,  359 

Mi*89ianio  nossagos,  472                     ^^M 

^^^H             Wordti  of  ihti  Lonl  Jc^u^,  340  lu 

CalviniHio,  tln<  post-K(? formation  con^^^ 
ti'ovcray  regiirding.  366                        ^^H 

^^^H             Wurtcrbuch  Jes  N.  T.,  405 

^^^^H            Wiitiiigii  of  'l\'i  tuiliBD,  1 78  ?«. ,  1 S  5  71. 

Camerarius   on    the    theology  of    thft^^^ 

12th  Cfntnry,  310  ti.                                 J 

^^^H            Yadaim. 

Canon,  tlie    Hfl>rew,   places   the   hit-.^J 

^^^^H             Yad  Hiieha/ukft,  52  ;i. 

torical  books  among  the   Prophvi%^H 

^^^^^1            Yomtii  51  /t.i  57  n.^  5S  n.^  62  ft. 

9  It.  ;   Jerom(!*8  vi«>ws  on   the,  225^^H 

Luther's,  335,  336  ;  eriticutm  of  tli4i^^| 

^^^H            Zeitsohr.,  78,  14S 

as  ntd  as  the  Rabbis,  336  n.              ^^B 

^^^^H             Zdtschr.  fur  PUilos.,  270  n. 

Cappadocian   triumvii-at<^t    the, — Bas^^H 

^^^^^1             Zinzi'iidorf,  Lti  Comte  de^  390 

the   Great,  Gregory  of   Ny«»«,  uid^H 

^^^^H 

Grt^gory   of    Naziauzus, — notice   o^^^H 

^^^^^P             Zcugotlii  65  n. 

219                                                                1 

^^^^^P            Zur^?€hbuen  Littiratur  und   Kuutit, 

Capjwllns,  LudoTicHs,  his  inflaence  ts  *J 

^^^^ 

Clitic  on  the  theology  aod  PxegrsiAeOH 

the  17th  century,  386  ;  the  puW^^^H 

^^H                  Borgia,  311 

lion  of  his  Crilica  Sucra  marks  ii^^| 

^^B                 linn  tins  bid  eatlmate  of  the  Book  of 

ef»ot:b,  387                                            ^^H 

^^1                      Ecile.sj^LstHs,  32 

Caraealla,  81  n.                                        ^M 

^^H                  Brethi'»^ii  of  tlie  CoromoM  Life,  the,  312 

Carlstiidt,   one  of  thi^  helper?  of  tli^^H 

^^H                  Browning's  Ring  and  Um  Hvol;  extract 

Reformation,  341  ;  his  lx)ok  <m  th^^M 

^^H                      from,   305 

eanoii  of  Scripture,  341  n,                  ^^M 

^^m                 Brusscds,  314 

Caipeuter,  Prof  J.  E.,  52  n.                  ^H 

^^H                  Ihici'T  on  Thomas  Aquiuas,  289  r^. 

Ca.-^'iuhon,  Isaac,  his  remark  ibont  th^^H 

^^H                 Budaeiia^  66  n. 

disputes  of  tln^  Sorboufi^,  291  n.|^H 

his  rebnki?  of  Baronius,  297  n^           ^^^t 

^^^h 

Case -sign  in   Hebrew,   liahbiuiciil  dis^^| 

pnt<3  r^ganling  tho,  74  and  n*            ^^| 

^^■^           Cade,  Jack,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  on 

Cas.*;iodonis,  24  n.,  26  and  n,                 ^^H 

^^H                       th^'  k'arhing  of  grumTiiar,  246  anil  n. 

Catenae  oroxeorpts,  nature  and  liumbd^^| 

^^H                   Cajtit^u,  Cardinal,  Luther's^  couferenct) 

of,    248  and   ji„  250  n.  ;    dUrort?u49^^l 

^^m                     with,  325  IK 

between  glosses  and,  250  n.,  251     ^^H 

^^m                  Caligula,  137  ». 

Celsus,  17                                                  ^^ 

^^V                  Calixtiis,  Oeorg,  his    inflnedCLi    us  an 

Chakamim,  or  Wise,  52                                  1 

^^H                       arlvocate  for  tolerancu  and  oont'ord* 

Charles  L,  apotheosis  of,  IE  the  Churc^^j 

^^H                      382  ;    and    on    the    eXt  gcsia    of   tbo 

of  England   after  the   RestomtioflflH 

^^H                      l/th  rentnry,  3 §2  and  /i. 

^^H 

^^H                  Calov,  AbmViam,  eharaotci  of,  364  ;  hh 

Charles  Y.,  324                                       ^H 

^^H                     hfttied    for    Grotins,    3*j5   «.  ;     his 

Chasidini,  the  original  name  of  tlii^^H 
Pharisees,  11  andn,  ;  meoniiig  of  t^^^H 

^^H                      worship  of  the  Word  of  Goilj  375  7^ 
^^K                  Calvin,  the  gicatcst  exi^gtte  and  tln»0' 

term,  11  n,                                         ^^^1 

^^H                      logian  of  tbo  Kt'fonnaiioUf  343;  ea- 

Chataek,    mystic   associfttions   df  tb^^H 

^^H                     tiiaate  of  his  work  andof  itsinliutiiioe, 

Hebrew  word,  102  and  n,                           1 

^^1                      343-345  ;    hia  ContmLtilariea  still  a 

Chillingworth  on  the  int^rpretatioii  of      J 

^^H                      living  force,  342  ;  authorities  on  him 

tlu-  8cripturt^4,  8  n.                             ^^M 

^^H                       and  on  his  woikn,  343  n.  ;  chamotcr- 

Christ,   tb«)  work  of,  nameless  botr^^^H 

^^H                      i^tie  feattiri^a  of  hiti  ext^gt^^is  an  abhor- 
^^H                      reR€«  of  hoUow  otthodox^,  345 ;  ho 

whi(]h    it    sometimes    inyolred^    M^^l 

and  rt.  ;  ditt'erenpe  between  the  wof^^^| 

^^^K                     anticipated  jnodf^rn  LTitir!ii>Tns  in  hia 

of  Hilhd  and  tliat  of,  66,  67  ;  th^^| 

^^^^k                  viewsaljout  the  Mcs^Hianic  proiiheckH, 
^^^^■L               346  ;  his  opinion  as  to  t lie  ousiDeaa 

random  of,  supptisod  by  Ireoa«.*tts  ^^^| 

bo  paid  to  Satan,  176  ;  mistake  ms^^H 

^^^^K              of  an  intL^rprt.iter,  347;  tixampleaof  his 

by   IrenneUH  as  to  the  Age  of,   IT^^H 

^^^^H              comments,  347,  348  ;  he  npholds  the 

and  71 .  ;  danger  arising  from  Lufiicr^^l 

^^^^^H              anpi'^me  and  linai  anthority  of  Scrip- 

rule  of  hnding  Christ  every wherr  ^^^H 

^^^^^H             turOf  349  i  moral  aG|iect  of  biit  exe* 

Scripture,  333  ;  ohtfervatious  of  F.  )ri^^H 

Index. 
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Robertson  on  this  mli,  S84  «,  ;  post- 
Refornvation  dispute  Tegnrdiiig  th*} 
douLib  nuttire  of^  3(?7-369  ;  Leasing 
on  observing  the  eommtindmentfl  of, 
397  rt.  ;  revercncti  of  Kant  for,  403  7i. 
Iiristma  Kabbalistsaud  tht^u- methods, 

Christianity  and  ortliodoxy,  Chtilyb:iU9 

on,  161  Ik 
Chii!itiuii3»  inie  and  false,  25 
ChroniiiK'«,   the   Books  of,  nature   of, 

52  n, 
Chur<:rh  and  the  Go«i]«l,  the,  Luthiir'a 

defisiou  ikH  to,  32fJ 
Churcli,  Dean,  on  the  character  of  the 

Fathers  241 

arch,  Tichoiiius'a  first  rule  tm  to  the, 

Chnrchfts,  types  of,  25 
Chryaostoin,  the  Homilist,  of  the  School 
j  of  Aotioch,  *22<J ;   hin  ch/iraotev,  m- 

\  ftucnte.    and    i^ritingsi,    220,    221  ; 

I  Dante  lussigns  liirii  n  place  in  l*ciTa- 

L  dis«,221  ;  rnrdinal  Newman's  opinion 

^^^  of,  221  n,  ;  his  opinion  of  Krr;y>tnre 
^H  and  of  the  impnrhince  of  etmlying 
^^f  it,  222  ;  Luthnr'n  opinion  of,  222  jt.  ; 
'  saving  of.  rt^giii'ding  the  Fathers,  242 

Cibber,  Coiky,  278 /I, 
Cirero,  (inotation  from  bis  Ik  Jnr*iitLf 
1  64  H.  ;  on  the  fables  of  the  anc^ient 

I  poets,  135 

ClaudinB,  98  «.,  401 
^^Clemetit  of  Ak^xaniiria,  estiinate  of,  and 
^^L  of  Mh  writings,  184-1S7  ;  ehanicter- 
^^1  igtic  fcatnivH  of  his  systini,  185-187  ; 
^^1  his  doctrine  of  accouimodation,  187 
^^1    and  n. 

^"•Clement  of  Rome,  estimate  of,  and  of 
I  his  work,  and  of  hi;*  iidlnence  on  tarly 

I  exegesis,  166,   167,  and  va.  ;  on  the 

quotations  from   the  Scriptores  in, 
I  166  nut, 

CleTnent  V.,  Po|ve,  316  n. 
dement  YIL,  l^jpe,  309 
Clum**nt  VI II.,  P,.pe,  316  rt* 
I       Clerc,  Le,  his  theory  of  aceommoiUtionj 
370  n. 

ceiua  and  ri)tic*iiinism,  inflnence  of, 
on  the  theology  and  exegesiis  of  the 
17th  century,  ^85,  336 
flcridgr,  Im  t  ompiirison  of  the  leading 
ReformtTs  with  the  Fatheis,  163  t?., 
inHoL-nr't?  of  hia  works  in  originating 
aiiewsehrt<il  of  tjiought,  422  ;  authori- 
ties and  works  on,  422  n. 
lot,  Dean,  on  God  and  the  B0til» 
255  n,  ;  on  the  scnst*  of  Scrip tmv, 
300  a. 


Colon,  24  »♦ 

Colliert  Jeremy,  17  n. 

Columbus,  427 

Coiunjrntatora  of  th»  Reformation 
jieriod,  342  n,  ;  mediaeval  Jewish  461 

Coinin''ntHtors  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Church,  characteriHties  of, 
372  ». 

Conft'iisiona,  list  of  the  leading,  of  the 
post  -  Re  fon  nation  period,  859  ;  Mil- 
ton's protest  against,  359  «.  ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  age,  S60 

CoiitroversieM,  mediaeval,  secount  of 
tliB  «'bief,  253  ;  and  of  thoge  of  the 
post- Reformation  period,  362,  366 
ct  srq.  ;  Kenan  on  controversies 
regarding  erron*.  303 

Constantino,  on  the  Donation  of,  to 
tile  Chureh,  298.  312,  313  ajid  n. 

Coiineil  of  Trent,  307 

Couneil  of  Constance,  310 

'*Conr)»i?ls  of  perfection/'  meauing  of 
the  phruj^e,  11 

Contain  on  the  fteriods  of  scholaatimm, 
253  n. 

Covenant,  Ezra's  conception  of  a,  58 
and  w. 

Cret-da,  the  age  of,  S69 

Cree|iiug  things,  the  Talmud  on  the 
cleanness  of,  64 

Crilico  Snci'Of  Cappellus's,  controversy 
mised  by  the  publication  of,  387  ».  ; 
extract  from,  387  n. 

Crowns,  the  three,  of  the  Talmud,  61 

Cit)wns  on  Heltrew  letters,  exphination 
of  th«lr  nm%  74  and  ».  ;  Kabbinieal 
legend  regarding  Moaea  and  the,  76 
nnd  71. 

Cm.*idera,  the,  justify  their  deeda  by 
Seriptiin  ,  39 

Cryptographs,  Talmudic,  450 

Culverwell  on  new  opinions,  395 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  his  comment  on 
Cant.  iii.  9-11,  211  n. 

Cvprian,  estiTuate  of,  and  of  his 
"writings,  180-182 

D. 

Dante,  his  reference  to  tbo  name  of 
Raehbl,  23  n.  ;  chairs  loiinded  to 
comment  on  his  IHiuna  Ct^mmedia^ 
47  r  Ilia  opinion  concerning  the 
mystical  sense,  150  ;  assigns  to 
Chr>\wstom  a  phice  in  Paradise,  221  ; 
hia  estimate  of  Dionysrus  the  Areo- 

{mgite,   255  n.;  ailndes  to  the  Pro- 
ogne     to     the     iiefU^nc'ca    of   Peter  ^ 
Lorn  bard  J  262  \  aud  to  Alberttos  > 
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Thomas  of  AqiimOt  267  n. ;  on  the 
power  of  the  Tap^iey,  298  n.  ;  on 
the  tloimtion  of  (.'ouatautme  to  the 

Church,  312,  313  «. 
Darw'in  and  \m  diKcorerieBi  result  of, 

426 
Darvriumn  principlo,  reference  to  the,  9 
David,   thit  Scribes  absolve  him  from 

all  All],  63  and  fu 
Daviea,  Rev.  J.  LU,  on  St*  Amlirose, 

206  ». 
Deception,  Jerome* a  Iwlief  in  the  per- 

mLssibility  of,  ^31  lu 
Delltxsch  OB  thti  Book  of  Ec'clesinstt'S, 

32 
Deuakp  one  of  the  helpers  of  the  R«- 

fonnatioTi^  311  i    his   viuw  of   what 

cnnstitiiU*Ji  lh«  Wonl  of  God,  341  n. 
Deim  OQ  AlviiiUilriauiam,  133  w. 
Dereubourg,  4  «. 
Deucurte^^  on  vain  Hpeculalioni  284,  358 

».,  3S3 
Detitsnh,  Dr.,  on  the  llafukha  and  the 

Hflggada,  89  ;  aud  on  the  U\\\\  89 
De  AVettep    his   view  of  the  Dook   of 

Ecele»ia9tes,  32 
Deylinff,  65  n. 
DiiilectM:  method,  ahuae  of  the,  by  the 

8choo]men»  288-^21*1 
Diderot,  his  rtmark  on  scoptictam  being 

the  tirst  stt*i^  to  truths  2t5tJ  rt. 
Diet  of  Nurnhotg,  ihe,  311  n. 
Di|<by,  Eve  rani,  ;i9 
DitKiltitian  endeavours  to  anppress  the 

New  Testament,  16 
Diotloms   of   Taraaa,    founder  of    the 

i^chooi   of  Antioch,   212  i  nature  of 

hi»  works,  213 
Dionynius  of  Alexandria,  ftstiraate  of, 

imd  of  his  eriticiiiiii  on  the  Re  vela* 

tiau,  2U6,  207  ajid  n, 
Dirtnysius  tlie  Areopa^ite,  on  the  indu- 

eijct:  of  the  writing  of,  254  and  fia. 
Diaraeli,  Isrtue,  on  Judaiam,  69 
DivifUJ    Cmtivudia,   chaifji    founded  to 

com  men  I  on  tiw,  47 
Divine  progress  olj^ervahle  everywhere, 

157 
Divin©  Spirit,  the,  works  on  the  world 

through  f^ifted  men,  353 
Divorce,  views  of  Hillet  and  Ai^ibn  on, 

77 
Dogmatism,  on   theology,  the  ng<s  of, 

362  ;  and  thi-  Bibiti,  Mb  fi. 
Domitian,  176,  310 
Donation  of  ( 'on  h  tan  tine  to  the  Church, 

on  the,  312.  313  rt. 
Donne,  on  the  language  of  the  Kabba- 
lists,  294  n. 


Bom^r  on  the  opponents  of  Pietwrnil 

the    greateat    worka    of    Christiaa] 

orthodoxy,  419 
Dorotheua,  the  luvshyter,  209 
Dorpiiis,  Kmtitnuii's  n^pty  to,  on  ecde^ 

siaatical  authority,  32u  n. 
Double  nature  of  Christ,  diapute 

garding  the,  367-369 
Dn  Cange,  6  w. 
Duns    BcotuB,    hit   ii«)gittive  style 

exegt'aiii,  280  ;  t'huracter  of,  301 
Du  Fin's  remark  on  Paulinus  applicabli 

to  Jerome,  233  h. 
Duraiidus,   on   the  threefold  senie 

Scripture,  6  /i.,  295  ». 
Durham,  33  n. 
Dutch  theologians  and  univcraitiea  of 

the  17th  ctntury,  379  and  n,  ;  lh<-if; 

inftueoce  in  i-eviviog  a  better  sy^led 

of  exegesis,  379 


E. 


EccLttsiASTES,  early  doubts  regwrdia^ 
the  antheuticnty  of  the  Book  of,  31] 
judgiiunt  of  the  Kiibhis  on,  31  ;  of  Slj 
Jertmib  and  Augiiatine,  31  ;  of  lb 
Si-hoolmcn,  32 ;  of  OlympiiKlortl 
and  Hugo  of  St.  Viotor,  32 ; 
Brentius  and  Luther,  S2  :  of  ile 
anchthon,  32  ;  of  De  Wette, 
and  Di'litJtaeh,  32 
Ederaheim,  64  n. 
"  Er;g,  tht",*'  notice  of  the  Infeati 

the  Miahna  so-railed,  88 
iyK^v^iai^  reference  to  the  SeptaaginM 

word,  23 
Efjo  and  the  Kon-Ega,  Fichtc*8  Byttant 

of  tht%  409  ^ 

Ei*  hhorut  crilictt!  labours  of.  402 

Eliezer,   itabbit  hir*  remark  ri-gardn 

Shamniai,  68;  and  A4|iba.  71  ;  is  i 

pure  tmdirioitabst,  73  «. 

Elizabeth,  L|iieH3U,  39  rt. 

English  t'burch,  fi^edoni  of,  from 

controversies  of  tb*^  (K>st4iefonnatti| 

period,  376  ;  its  hi  hours  in  the  fieiT 

of   Scriptural   studio's,    420   rt   stfj 

leftdyra  of  the  theology  of  thc^  iST 

effects  of   iierman   »i  .    i    •-.      >     'h,^ 

422  ;  iuHuenee  ol  < 

ing  a  new  school  ot  r 

425 

Erasmus,  on  the  barharoua  langoa^  \ 
the  Schoolmen^    290  ;  and  on 
u&t'lesa  f|nesLiouH,  293  and  n,  ; 
to  Luther,  he  rendered  the  gitea^U 
service  to  the  He  formation,  3X6  ;  ' 
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^^M/Mmt  of  the  New  Testament 
farfBMPwftibcli  Id  the  history  of 
Wefltem  Chratendoiii,  31»5  ;  he  pro- 
clainu^d  it  to  Iw  the  right  of  all  to 
read  the  messages  of  tlie  Goffpel  for 
theinielves,  317  ;  bis  si'bolarship  and 

'  «Exegetic  labours,  317-320;  Toi^'a 
luiraon.  318  n.  ;  antAgonism  betwi^u 
Luther  and^  S19  ;  iDciira  the  enmity  of 
the  Church,  319  ;  is  thtt  thief  fouiitler 
of  mod«?rD  textual  and  Biblical  criti- 
ckm,  320  ;  his  n^ply  tn  DorpiuK  on 
ecckaiABtical  authority,  820  n,  \  his 
philological  knowledjo^j,  321  n.  ;  esti- 
mate of  the  work  which  he  did,  S20- 
822 

Rphraem  Synis,  »ee  Syms  Ephraem 

Emchim,  64  /i. 
rigena^  Johitnnea  Scotusi  hh  com- 
parisori  of  the  menniiigfi  of  Scripture, 
7  ;  bis  work  and  iol^uonce  ou  nii'di- 
M'va]  controversy  and  ejcegesls,  258, 
254  ;  bis  great  work,  Ik  tfiv.  Nni.i 
is  cotidemni'd  by  the  Council  of 
Valence,  and  by  two  l*oji*'»,  254  n. 

Ernes  ti,  in.;  critical  labours  of,  402 

'Knibin,  62 /uj.,  63  ?i.,  65  n.,  68  n. 

Esther,  early  doubts  rugardiug  the 
Book  of,  32  ami  n, 

Etberi dge,  47  w.,  fiS  7i,»  61  ri. 

Etymology  of  the  Schoolmen,  ipeci- 
mcns  of  the,  286  m. 

Eiirharist,  controversy  between  Ratrani 
aud  PaKcbasius  on,  and  bstwetrn 
Lttufranc  anii  Berc-ngririus  on,  253 

Encherius,  Bishop  of  Trev«^9,  leDgths 
to  which  be  carried  allegory  in  exe- 
gesis, 24  ;  nature  of  his  work  calleil 
Librr  Formnlarum  JSjUrit^lui  h^Mli- 
gf:nlt(tr,  24 

Euclid,  289 

Eugenius,  Pope,  262 

Eul^ir,  his  Drffttct  of  Revelaiian  apthist 
the  AUttcks  of  Ft€<'thinkfrit,  402 

Evil  ii]i[tul8c,  tbe  Jews  deaire  to  anni- 
hilflte  the,  68 

Excerpta  or  Catenae,  nature  and  num- 
ber of,  248  and  ft,,  2&0  and  n. 

Exegesis,  Success  anti  FAiLUitJe  of, 
1 — 43  ;  ExegeaiM,  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  books  immortalised  by  the  rev^r* 
euce  of  generationft,  3  ;  importance 
of,  in  rcferenctj  to  the  Bible,  4  ;  chh- 
turics  of  niistakou,  8,  9  ;  result  of, 
when  tested  by  the  Darwin i an  prin- 
ciple, 9  ;  and  hy  the  Hegelian,  9  ; 
gradual  developnvont  of  a  proper 
theory  of,  9  j   tho  Talmud  and  the 


Exegesis  continn^ — 
comments  of  the  Schoolmen  of  no 
authority  in,  10  ;  two  reasons  why 
exi^gme  tendK  to  become  noc-nalTiral, 
11  J  the  Kabbiuie  and  Altxandriau, 
originated  in  a  union  of  these  two 
causes,  11  ;  the  ChrL*tiau  expositors 
iuherited  this  fatal  legacy,  11 ;  seven 
main  poriods  and  systems  of,  12  ; 
nature  and  origin  of  the  methods 
aJopted  during  these  periodsj  13  ; 
|KJWcr  and  grandeur  of  the  Bible  still 
tnaintained,  notwithstanding  adverae 
nud  mistaken  methodi*  of,  13  ;  objtHJt 
of  this  survey  of  the  history  of,  14  ; 
review  of  the  various  kinds  and  errors 
of,  15  ;  influence  of  the  V(iriou»  ages 
of,  on  the  Scriptures,  15,  16  ;  effects 
of  ffllai  methods  of,  17,  18  ;  prin- 
dples  of  the  lUbhinic  rtgi^  of,  18-22 ; 
indnenco  of  Alexandria niam  on,  22  ; 
list  of  chief  henneneutic  manuals 
in  use  during  the  Patjistic  <?poch  of, 
23  71 . ;  pritiriplcH  of  tljit  Patristic  epoch 
of,  23-2tf  ;  influence  of  Augustiur  ou 
vu lions  modt^s  of,  24  ;  of  Eucherius, 
Bishop  of  Treveti,  24 ;  of  the  seven 
rules  of  Tichonius,  24-26  ;  erroneous 
Tirinciples  of  other  ("pochs  of,  26  j 
Locke  on  the  abuse  of  words  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of,  27  ;  pemiciotis  influence 
of  unfounded  principles  of,  27  et  Rtrj,  ; 
rii murks  of  a  Si.otch  divine  on,  29  n.  ; 
nilsapplieatiiin  of  the  principles  of, 
to  First  Epistle  of  Si,  John,  81  ;  to 
Ecclesiastes,  81  ;  to  the  Song  of 
fe<domon,  32,  83  \  incompetency  of 
enrly,  to  render  correctly  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
34-38  ;  this  the  cause  of  positive 
ht^resy,  37  ;» importance  to  munkind 
of  mistaken,  38  ct  seq. 

Rabbin  to  System  of  Exegesis,  47 
— 107  J  bow  it  arose,  51  ;  Ezra  the 
origin tttor  of  it,  52  j  uaturt'  of  his 
work,  and  its  immense  influence 
on  the  Jewish  nut  ion,  51  ct  acq,  ; 
names  and  duration  of  the  various 
R&hbinic  schools  of  exegea  s.  52, 
63  and  ik  ;  the  direi:t  and  in- 
dirnct  conse{|Uence.«i  of  Ezra's  sys- 
tem fatal  to  the  Jews,  66  ;  it  waa 
built  on  suiHTstition  and  ^xclusive- 
ness,  60  ;  and  set  aside  the  mwining 
of  Holy  Writ,  63  :  account  of  the 
leading  builders  of  this  syslom,  65- 
81  ;  the  sweet  and  nohlv  Hillel,  66- 
67  ;  Shammai,  the  rival  of  Hillel,  67, 
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«8  ;  Jcbnimti  BetJ  ^kkai,  68-70  ; 
Rabbi  Aqilft*  71-78  ;  Riibbi  Judii^ 
75)  81  ;  Aqiba'sextrnvagniK  es  ot  fuu- 
tustin  exegt'sia,  71  ;  origin  of  wbut 
Wiis  known  tu  tbe  i>ost-Refoniiation 
epoch  MS  tho  emphatic  stylf  oF, 
73  ii*  ;  summary  «f  the  rt'sult  of 
ct^nturies  of  Riibbinic,  83  et  i^fq,  ; 
the  Halakhu^  the  Hug'^udK,  uiid  the 
Qiiblmla,  tht^  main  stmixt^t  of  Rab- 
binic, 64  ;  tht^  pniieiiuilcontriiuitioiia 
of  Rabbinic  exeg»  sia  of  tbt^  Old  Tes- 
tament are  in  the  Tar^nms,  the 
Tahnnd,  and  in  the  Midttiiihim,  84  ; 
Jewish  exti^psia  as  appHed  in  the 
Midrashim  loandtKl  on  four  methods, 
95  ;  aceoimt  of  tlie  part  jilayed  in 
Rabbi nicj  by  Gematrisi,  117  -  100  ; 
Kotarikon,  100;  and  Tt  moo  rub,  1 02 ; 
a  mode  of,  which  eonsisted  in  alter- 
ing tbij  wordfl  of  the  text  into  others 
resembUntf  thtim,  104  ;  summnry  of 
the  result'*  of  llabbinif?,  for  nearly 
2j000  ywirs,  105;  method  of  Rab* 
hiiiicy  111 

AtEXANDBiAK  School  or,  111 — 158; 
its  influeu«»  on  the  Biblieal  Rtudies  of 
the  Cliristinn  Cliureh,  111  ;  history 
of  Alejcaudriaii,  111-158;  thcmellitHi 
of  allegorical,  126  Hnfjj.  ;  infliienLeof 
tb*?  writings  of  Aribteas  and  Aristo- 
bulas  on  thia  method,  128  ft.  srq.  ; 
how  thi»  metbtMl  aroAe,  131  ;  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  find  this  method 
rpa*Iy  to  thr^ir  hand*  134  ;  l^hilo's 
works  the  epitome  and  development 
of  the  ftlle^oiiejit  miUbod  of,  137  ; 
effect  of  bis  eidectieism,  litem] issm, 
i\iid  ratiomiUsing  on  the  iuinei|)b'8 
of,  13 7-1 -it*  ;  hiii  method  of,  rtsnlts 
in  a  L'omph^te  perversion  of  Scripturt^ 
lyU,  140;  frivolity  of  Fhilo'a,  146, 
147  ;  his  .system  of.  rodnced  to  aix 
ml<»8,  149-if'2  ;  nullity  of  hU  system 
of,  153,  154  ;  le-sult  of  his  ay  stem  of, 
]fi5  ;  legJiey  of  Alexandrian,  156  ;  a 
Divine  progress  obser^'able  tbrough- 
oat  it,  157 

rATKiwTioExKGF^fpJCl — *242;ffem*- 
ral  view  of  the  exegesifi  of  the  Fatb^-rs, 
162  ff  arq,  ;  opinions  of  Milton, 
Tirotius,  Coleridge,  and  others,  re- 
garding  the,  162,  163  and  ns.  ;  the 
Septnagint  the  only  Bible  used  by 
the,  165  ;  Clement  of  Rome  and  his 
Wfitiiigs,   166 ;  the  Epistle  of  Bi^- 
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nalKiit,    167-170  ;    th«   Apologists - 
Hermas,  I'olyearp,   IgDntiuK,  'is1ifiTi|| 
Atln'Ua|4onis,  ami  Theupbilus  of  Aiw 
tio^-di,    171  and  fut.  ;  Ju?itin  Martyi 
aud   bis  syHtem,   170-174   and  ns. 
Ireuiietia  iiiid  his  views,  174-177  ;  < 
Fatbei's  of  the  third  and  later  erntii^ 
ries  divided  ioto  lhi-e<?  schools,  17 
literal  and  realiytie,  repre8*-*nt<?d  1^3 
Ti^rtulUan,  177  ;  the  allegorical,  b| 
Orig^ru,    177 ;     the     historical     »nfl 
grammatii^al,  by  Theodore  of   Mop 
am^tia,  177  ;  estimate  of  Textulhaa 
and  bia  method  of  exegesis,  177-194| 
and  rwf.  ;  of  Cyprian  aud  his  met 
1>J0-182  and  «-»,  ;  the  sediool  oi  4 
srndria,    182,    183  ;    of    Clem* 
Ab'xandria,  the  first  great  t4?aeS 
this  school,   l^lt-lS7   and   na.  ;  th 
charaeteriatie  features  of  hb  svj^emj 
185-187  and  ?>.i.  ;  the  thc<vry  of 
comuiodritiou,  187  and  h,  ;  of  Ofigfn|| 
the   greatest   nmster   of  the  scl)('olj 
187-ti03  ;    hi.si    great »e^,     and 
nature  and  influence  of  his  te* 
1S8  e4  Hcq.  ;  his  false  theoi'vatid 
system,  191  et  scq.  :  bis  error 
201  ;  his  special  infltienoe,  201- 
of  Hilary  J  and  his  system  of  ex*^ge«ii 
203-20r»  ;  specimens  nf  Jiis  alb'gor" 
method,  204  and  n,  \  of  St.  Auibt^ 

205  ;    of   Dionysius  af  Alex 

206  ;  of  Jnlius  Africrinus,  20 
Bishop  Ne]x>s  refuiee^the  Alleu 
200  ;  the  maitvr  Xwucian  revii 
8iptimi4int,     209;     the     Pn  _ 
Dorotlieus,    209  ;    Ephrnem    ^y 
and    bis   metboil   of  exegesis,  20$  { 
Dindorus  of  Tarsus,   the   founder 
the  sf  bon]  of  TaniUH,  212  ;  nature  < 
his  woiks,  213  ;  Theod*pre  of 
sm^stia,  the  ablest  repr&s«[ita^ 
the   school,   213 ;    the    meiitsl 
defects  of   his  avstem    of   exeg 
213,  214  ;  his  faults,  214  ;  iustanc 
of  his  erroneous  renderings  of  Ht'rip 
tnn%    2K5,    214    and    iwf,  ;    origini 
nature    of   his    *  v<.,r.^w;^     oi  =; . 
opposition    to   ' 
216 ;  his indeprn 

with  Seriptme,  210  ,  bia  viewn 
inspiration  and  prophecy,  217,  21 S 
his  iiiflutnoe  on  the  We-^iti^m  Char 
dt.'i<troyrd  by  the  charge  of  Nestorw 
ism,  21ii  ;  he  b  succi'edod  by  !~" 
doret,  who  upholds  his  viewt^J 
the  great  Cappadocian  tnun 
— IJafcil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Fy 
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and  Gregory  of  KnziaTiKiis— forowed 
a  via  madin  m  *»xegwib,  220  ;  thi>y 
avoid  the  extravagances  of  allogory, 
220  ;  in  tLe  last  epoub  of  Pntrlstic 
exegesis,  three  name's  tower  aliov<;  all 
others,  2*20  ;  Chrysofitoni,  220  ; 
estimate  of  his  cimraeter  and  writ- 
iiigs^  220-222  ;  Jerorny,  the  Origen 
ol  the  Weatera  Church,  222;  his 
chiiracter  and  writings,  223,  224  *, 
ralut.'  of  liis  Vidgate  translation,  223  ; 
his  service^?,  223-225  ;  his  seriona 
defeeta,  225  ct  9fq.  ;  his  haate, 
225  ;  his  want  of  rcflixtion,  227  ; 
his  prejudieea,  227  ;  his  hick  of 
exegetie  dtcisiion,  228  ;  his  waver- 
ing, 230  ;  his  views  on  inspihition, 
1^30  :  hia  self- contradict  inn  on  th*? 
BUbjeet  of  allegory,  231  ;  St,  Angns- 
tine's  nystem  of  exegesis,  234  ;  his 
versatility,  235  ;  defects  of  hit* 
system,  236  ;  his  nse  and  ah  use  of 
allegory,  23<5-238 ;  success  of  the 
A]legoriat«,  239  ;  r^uiarki*  on  the 
system  of  exegesis  of  the  Fathers, 
240*242 

Scholastic  Exeoj>is,  245 — 303  ; 
derivation  of  the  term  scholasticism, 
245  n.  ;  darkness  of  mediaeval  times 
against  our  system  of  enlightened 
exegesis,  245  ;  ettects  of  the  Papal 
system  and  the  inroads  of  the  hiir- 
Imrians  on,  246  ;  paying  of  Grej^oiy 
of  Tours  regarding  these  times^  246  : 
excuses  for  this  in  his  beliefs,  246  n.  ; 
homiietics  have  ever  l>een  to  an  in 
credible  extt*uttlie  PJtylhjrt'ra  Ftuta- 
irit  of,  246  n.  ;  Charlemagne  emlLfi- 
vours  to  revive  learning,  247  ;  but  all 
knowledge  hec^unes  ecclesiuHticsl, 
247  ;  teaching  of  the  Trmum  an<l  the 
Qimdrivitim  begins,  247  ;  oxplauatinn 
of  th««c,  247  ?i. ;  the  mediaeval 
divitiefl  merely  compilers,  248  ;  lifst 
of  compilers  and  compilations,  248  n . ; 
the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church 
rests  on  the  authonty  of  three 
Fathers — Ambrose,  Jerome,  anil 
Augiifitine,  24S  71* ;  the  Yeneralile 
Bede  and  his  work,  247  ;  his  sYsteni 
of  exegesis,  249  ;  is  mert  ly  the  sedi- 
ment of  Patristic  exposition,  249  ; 
the  compilations  of  Akuin  and 
others,  249,  2f»0  ;  nselessness  of  such 
compilations,  2r*0  ;  the  works  o! 
Haymo  of  Halbertstadt,  Kabanus 
Maurus,  and  raschasius  Radbertus 
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are  all  equiilly  servile,  250 ;  signifi- 
cance of  Xntker  of  St.  GhH's  remark, 
2r«0  ;  account  of  ilw  glosses  that  pi"e- 
vaikni,  251  ;  re tn arks  of  various 
authors  on  the  mediaeval  compila- 
tions  and  glossanes,  250,  251  and  tut,  ; 
BpeeiHien  of  the  Glossa  ordinuria  of 
Wakfrid  Strabo,  261,  252  ;  and  of 
the  comment  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  on 
•*thij  word,"  2ri2;  notwithstanding 
a  certain  freedom  of  ihouglit,  medi- 
aeval exegesis  is  null  uud  naught, 
253  ;  scheliLstieisni  divideciint^j  three 
cpoehs,  253  /i.  ;  it  originated  in  con* 
troversiea  between  the  Church  and 
independent  thought,  253  ;  influence 
on,  of  Johannes  Scotus  Frigena,  253  ; 
his  work  and  it^  result,  253,  254  and 
7»-s.  ;  St,  Bernard,  '*tbe  last  of  the 
Frtthprs,"  his  inftueuce  on  ecclesias- 
tical rule  and  mediaeval  mysticism, 
255,  256  ;  influence  of  mysticism  on 
mediaeval  exegesis,  256  ;  difference 
between  schohisticism  and  mysticism, 
256  \  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  idiief 
lextd>ook,  256,  257  and  n«.  ;  Hugo 
and  Richard  of  St,  Vittor  on  mysli* 
cism,  257,  258  ;  mysticism  a  protest 
a^inst  the  speculative  iDquiries  of 
Abelard,  258  ;  Al>elard,  the  chief 
founder  of  soholas til  ism  proper,  259  : 
work  and  influence  of,  in  breaking 
down  tradition  and  superstition, 
259  ;  authorities  and  remarks  on  his 
works,  259-261  ;  influence  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  his  Stitti^^nccrSf  £tU  ; 
they  become  the  text -hook  of  flcboKs- 
tici.sm,  262  ;  the  5jrw«M/ of  Aquinas 
niid  the  Snitt^nt^H  more  stmlied  and 
expounded  than  the  Scriptures,  263  ; 
fortunes  nf  Aristotle  in  the  mediaeval 
Church,  263  ;  hie  works  becanie 
known  through  the  medium  of 
Spanish  Jews,  and  his  influenc*- 
mpidly  spread,  264,  265  ;  definition 
of  scholaatic  theulogy,  265  ;  in  exe- 
gesis the  Schoolmen  -are  at  their 
worst,  266  ;  Alhertns  and  bis  systeiu 
of  cxegeais,  267-269  ;  the  gn-atups*^ 
of  the  School nuM I  paralysed  by 
vicious  methods,  267;  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  his  method  of  exegesis, 
269'272  ;  influence  of  the  scholasti- 
cij^m  and  my^itidsm  of  Bonaventura, 
272;  his  system  of  explaining  Scrip- 
tai-e  by  Scripture,  273  i  Nieohis  ot 
L^To,  the  Jerome  of  the  14th  century, 
revives  tlie  true  system  of  exegesis, 
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274  ;  his  work  aiid  its  infloence  for 
good»  274-278  ;  specLinens  of  his 
style,  ami  remarks  rrn    tbein,   276- 

275  and  jw,  ;  after  tliti  ii«ith  of  Lyra 
no  imjmjTuiiieiit  till  tlit;  dnwn  of 
the  Refoniitttion,  27S  ;  skeU^Ii  of  the 
laliours  of  WicHf,  Hub,  Savonarok, 
Gii-son,  Fie  11 8  of  Mirandola,  and 
Toatatua,  278,  279  ;  of  Turnjci-emata. 
Jacob  Perez  of  Valentia,  John 
"WtfBael,  279  ;  witti  Duns  Scotiis  «ud 
Ttaj^moad  LalU  he^na  the  dt'cny  of 
Bt'holasticisni,  280 ;  William  of 
Occam  prot'ipitatea  it^  diwjolution, 
281  ;  the  ren^'^al  of  Plutoidc  etiidiea 
aliso  aided,  282  ;  cansej*  of  the  defects 
of  acholdatic  exegesi*,  283  ;  1.  a 
vagiie  and  tmdilioiud  conception  of 
inapinitionj  283 ;  2.  bir-itig  Papal, 
fticeniotalj.  and  monkish, it  neceBsarily 
fell  with  the  Rttformation,  284  ;  3. 
the  lack  of  dii«  t'tj^uipTiieiit  in  the 
writers,  284,  285  ;  4.  their  neglect  of 
philolcig)',  286;  Ik  the  result  of  these 
defects  rendered  tbt^ir  exegesis  almost 
useless,  287  ;  6.  their  abuse  of  the 
diftl&cdc  method,  288  ;  7.  the  bar- 
baroiiB  nature  of  their  lan^ia^e, 
290  ;  8.  their  inie:roh>gical  Bubtlety, 
291 ;  summary  of  the  exegeaiii  of 
BcholMticism,  2U2  n,  ;  9,  their 
ttiwumption  that  every  part  of  Sunn- 
tuiv  admitted  of  a  multipltxK  inU'Ili- 
gintia^  294  j  10,  the  remjlt  of  this 
system  was  ffivoumble  to  hierarchic 
usurpation,  296  ;  reflections  on  the 
system  and  od  the  great  masters  of 
it,  298-303 

Reforhterb,  tee,  axu  their  Ststbm 
OF,  307 — 354  ;  origin  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  part  Lutbt^  jthiyed  in 
it,  307  ;  he  is  not  to  bn  lield  res[K>ij- 
flible  fur  the  evils  that  Shmng  out  of 
it,  307,  308  ;  the  Papacy  had  remiered 
services  to  ciTilisation  and  humanity, 
SOrS  J  but  in  the  16th  century  the 
whole  system  had  be«^me  corrupt, 
308 ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
rorrnption,  309-311  ;  protest  of 
meflijwvjd  literature  against  that 
torruption,  309  ;  influence  of  the 
Popes  in  deliesing  the  Papacy;  309  ; 
ftnd  of  the  prie^sthood,  310,  311  ;  de- 
liverance from  this  state  of  things 
arose  from  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  311,  312:  other  influences 
which  contributed  to  this,  312  ;  1. 
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the  laboui^a  of  Lorenzo  Valk,  312^ 
Ms  sound  system  of  exegnsiji  and  fr^ 
textual  criticism  were  of  gn^'at  valua^l 
313,  314  i  2.  the  labours  of  Jticque-J  Iti 
Fevre  d'  tnplea,  314  ;  3.  still  greater] 
were  the  services  of  ReuchJin,  314  \\ 
be  elTected  for  the  study  of  the  OK 
Testa  punt  wh«it    Erasmus    did    foi 
the   New»  314;   4.    but    Oesiderin 
Kmsmua  ranks  next  to  Luther  in  tht 
contest  with  ignorance  und  comip 
tion,  316  ;  his  editUt  primxpn  of  thft 
Xew  Testament  formed  a  gnat  ep 
in  the  histi^jry  of  Westi^ra  Chriat4?ti<| 
dom,  31*3  ;  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  T 
Yx^iiX  of  all  to  read  the  nie^Jigi^ 
the  Oospel  for  tbemselveti,  817  ;  hu 
seliolarship  and  exegetic  lalKtnn,  311 ZJ 
320  ;  is  the  chief  founder  of  modttnl 
textual  and  Biblical  criticism,  820  j 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  \^ti^ 
the  work  of  Erasmus,  320-322  ;  in-j 
fluence  of  the  stuj^endous  penM}nalttf 
of  Luther  on  the  false  exegesia  oH* 
pre-R+'fQnmition   period,    322,  ^ 
the  * '  intenHified  self"  of  the  (5i 
nation,  be  gave  them  everytiiinf 
haij  made  them  great,  323  ;  four  1 , 
marked   stages  in   his   religioiia  i 
vance,  324,  325  ;  in  Ids  founb  stage 
he  obtidned  a  clear  gnisp  of  the  true 
principles  of  Scripture  interpretation 
325  ;    1.    the   supreme   authoritv 
Scripture-  it.*ielf,  325  ;    2.  the  suflH 
cieney  ni  Scripture,  327 ;  3,    i*jrcQ 
the  foiuloltl  sense,  327  ;  4.  rejects  tlM 
validity  of   allegory,   328 ;    6,    tli4i 
perspicmty  of  Scriptnre,  328  ;  d»  tfa 
rijght    of   private   judgment,    329  \ 
difficulty   he  fo\md  in   mnint 
this  hist   principle,  330  ;  in 
ancewith  tin  se  mleshe  lays  do 
true  rules  of  Scripture  interpret 
332-338  ;  hiA  views  on  various  ] 
of    Scnpture,    335,    336;    alt 
some  of  his  views  were   rash,  I 
were  founded  on  a  sound  bsaisj 
he  set  forth  those  views  onwhii 
future   of  the  (Christian   Ikith 
depend,  338  ;  1,  the  Word  of 
not  to  Ijo  regarded  as  identi^^al  5 
extensive  with  the  Holy  Script 
339  ;  2.  his  view  of  inspiration  ' 
not   verl«il,   339 ;    and  8.  th^^f   rln 
Word  of  God  is  not  iu  the  ? 
alone.  340  ;  remarks  on  t? 
anoe  of  these  ^iews,  341  ;  u  i.ui 
WHS  the  prophet,  Melanchtiioa 
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the  teochetf  of  the  Reformation,  3il  ; 
Zwiiigli*B  work  and  mEueoc^,  341  ] 
Oecolamp&diu.^  Bucer,    Bren^,    Bii- 

Sinhiigeii,  Muse  111  us,  Camerariua^ 
nllii^l^,  ChetnnitsE,  and  Beza^  all 
agreed  with  Luther  in  principle, 
342  ;  statement  of  these,  342  ;  list  of 
the  princti^al  commentatorH  of  the 
period,  342  ?i,  ;  the  e;rii&Ui8i  exegete 
and  theologian  of  the  Reform tttiou 
wasCaMn,  342  ;  e&timateof  his  work 
&od  of  ltd  inQuctice,  342-345;  hm  Com- 
xaentariea  atill  a  living  force,  342  ;  a 
characteristic  feature  of  his  oregceis  is 
an  abhorrence  of  hollow  orthoiloxy, 
346  ;  he  anticipated  modem  criticism 
in  his  yiuws  about  the  Messianic 
ptOpEedcfl,  346  ;  his  opinion  as  to 
the  DUfimeita  of  an  interpreter,  347  ; 
ezamplea  of  his  comments^  347,  S43  ; 
he  speaks  incessantly  of  the  supreme 
and  final  authority  of  Scriptnxe,  349  ; 
monl  aspect  of  his  exegesis,  350, 
351;  his  spirit  of  intolerance,  351  ; 
adTanoe  made  by  the  Reformers  iu 
exegeda,  352  ;  rettectiona  on  the  great 
rcsudts  that  sprang  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, 353,  354 

Fost-Reformation  Period,  857 — 
394  ;  the  great  work  of  the  Reformers, 
367  ;  the  advance  they  made  not  con- 
tinued,  357  ;    chamctcristica  of  the 
present  period,  368  ;  an  a^e  of  a  dead 
theory  of  inspiration,  ana  of  contro* 
Tersisl  dialectics  of  an  iron  uniformity, 
858  ;  the  work  of  the  whole   epoch 
was  retardiMl  by  a  double  curse,  359  ; 
1^  tyrannous  confeasionalism  and  con* 
tentious  bitterness,  359  ;  the  Creeds 
and  Confessions  of  the  neriod,  and  the 
influence  they  eiertea,  35  B -361 ;  its 
Lliiiee  books  of  theologj',  361 ;   now 
[Vonad  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  361  ; 
atroversiea  of  the  age,   362*366  ; 
(their  number,  nature,  and  results, 
362-466  ;  the  two  chief  contToversies 
of  the  age,  366-376  ;  on  Cfilviiiisni, 
«f  the    doctrine  of   predestination, 
^-866  ;  on  the  double  nature  of  Christ, 
1367-369;  on  confounding  **iiispira* 
I  tion  **  with  "  verbal  dictation,"  369  ; 
I*' the    Bible"  and    **the    Word  of 
Cod  '*  not  synonymous,  36&  ;  on  the 
meaning  of  inspiration  as  defined  by 
the  greatest  theologians*  370  ;  how 
the  doctrine   of    Hiljliolatry    aroee, 
370  ;  universality  and  power  of  tkia 
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do^a  of  the  deiiication  of  the 
Si  ripturea,  370  «^  aeq.  ;  it  strangled 
all  spiritual  Mfe  and  growth,  375 ; 
under  Huch  a  system  a  true  exegasia 
becomes  impossible,  376  ;  the  Eng- 
lish Church  comparatively  untouched 
by  these  controversies,  376  j  aids  in 
overthrowiuj^tho  eystem,  377  ;  which 
gradually  ilisappc^irB  l^roni  every  Fro- 
taatant  countiy  on  the  Continent, 
377  ;  how  the  deliverance  came,  378  ; 
nature  and  ininence  of  Dutch  theo- 
logy in  the  matter,  379  ;  Dutch  uni- 
versities and  their  theologiami,  S79  p.  ; 
influence  of  the  Pietists  in  the  re- 
generation, 380-382  ;  of  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  culture,  382  ;  the  dawn- 
ing of  modern  philosophy  had  alao  a 
liberating  influence,  383  ;  mystieiam 
also  contributed  to  the  lifting  up  of 
day,  384  ;  the  influence  of  Cocceius, 
385 ;  and  the  growth  of  criricism, 
were  also  factors,  386  ;  result  of  these 
movements,  388  ;  they  produced  men 
whose  names  will  stand  for  ever 
among  the  great  and  good,  389  ;  in 
Zinxendorf  andthe  Moravian  brother- 
hoods may  be  seen  the  undying  force 
of  practical  Christianity,  389,  390  ; 
in  John  James  Wetstein,  Profeasor  at 
Basle,  is  to  be  seen  all  that  is  best  ia 
the  cpOL'h  in  learning  and  ciitidam« 
391  [  atill  greater  and  more  blessed  was 
the  work  of  the  iilastrious  Bengel, 
392-394 ;  whose  gentle  spirit  fitly 
closes  this  troubled  epoeh,  393,  394 

Modern  ExEOEftifl,  397—437 ;  difficul- 
ty of  ^^ing  an  adequate  idea  of,  397  ; 
the  furious  B44uabbleii  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  paved  the 
way  for  doubt  and  infidelity,  397  ; 
labours^of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  398  ; 
of  Lessing,  399  ;  natuie  of  liis  work, 
399  ;  influence  of  the  Wolfenbtittel 
fragments  of  ReirosniB  in  the  spread 
of  unbelief,  400  ;  extent  of  the  injmr 
done  by  Heimarus  and  F.  A.  Baurilt 
400 ;  conflict  between  religion  and 
unbelief,  401  ;  stand  made  by  Haller 
and  Euler  against  unbelief,  402  ;  cold 
nature  of  tne  exegetical  labours  of 
the  time,  402  ;  of  those  of  Michaelis, 
Ernesti,  Eichhom,  and  Faulus,  402  ; 
Semler  marks  a  distinct  epoch,  402  ; 
nature  and  influence  of  his  work, 
403-405 ;  he  is  succeeded  by  the 
genial  ijillyenco  of  Herder,  406 ;  he 
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Rxegesifl  cmlinutui — 
imuB^d  the  glowing  heat  of  a  poetic 
soul  into  the  Hfelesfi  IcArmng  of  lii^  day, 
405-407  ;  the  attempt  of  Kant  to  form 
a  uuiou  betwecB  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, 107  ;  nature  of  Kant  s  system, 
408;  Fichtfl  tries  to  get  rid  of  the 
Kantian  liuoliara,  409  ;  the  construc- 
tive movemeTit  of  the  new  epoch 
btigun  with  Schleiermacher,  409  ;  his 
works  produce  a  powerful  and  healthy 
influence,  40&-411  ;  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  psychokgical  school 
of  exegesis,  409 ;  succeeded  by  Hegel, 
who  attempts  to  make  reli^on  a 
phase  ofphilosophy,  411  ;  principle 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  412 ; 
inftuence  of  Strauas^a  Life  of  Jemui, 
413  ;  and  of  the  works  of  Baur,  on 
the  unhelitif  of  the  age,  414  ;  hut 
Neander  atema  the  riaiiig  tidej  414  ; 
nature  and  effects  of  the  works  of 
Straus  and  Baar,  415,  416  ;  orthodox 
reaction  caused  by»  417  ;  the  leading 
German  labourers  in  the  field  of  faith, 
419  J  and  French,  420  ;  labours  and 
influence  of  the  English  Church  in 
Scriptumlfttudiea,  i2Q ttscq.  ;  leaders 
of  English  theology,  420  ;  depress* 
ing  ellect  of  German  theology  on  the 
English  mind,  422 ;  iiiHuence  of 
Coleridge  in  causing  a  reaction 
againist  this,  422 ;  he  creates  a  new 
school  of  English  teachers,  423  ; 
whose   influence  is    daily    growing, 

424  -  a  living  piety  kindled  by  their 
labours,  425  ;  ejfects  on  the  haman 
mind  of  the  increase  of  knowledge, 

425  \  conflict  between  religion  and 
science,  426  j  what  should  bo  the 
attitude  of  religion  to  scdence,  427  ; 
advance  of  the  huujiiii  intellect  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  428  ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  429  ;  bow 
best  to  apply  this  knowledge  for  the 
good  of  all,  430 ;  the  secret  of  all 
our  progress  and  success  in  buihling 
on  the  Son  of  God,  431 ;  it  is  because 
all  past  ayetems  have  not  done  this 
that  they  have  faUed,  432  ;  for  cen- 
turies the  truth  of  God  has  been 
obscured  or  hidden  by  the  wilful 
perversions  of  men,  433  ;  if  a  Guide 
18  needed  for  the  tin dera landing  of 
Scdpttire,  the  Lord  Christ  Himsc^lf 
is  the  only  one,  434  ;  us  He  taugbt 
the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  of  His  own 
diys,  so  will  He  teach  us  the  true 
mode  of  dealing  with  Scripture,  436  ; 


Exegesis  continued — 
and  nothing  better  can  be  found  I 
beUef  in  Christ,  437 

Exegetes,  faults  incidental  to,  5 

Kxperience,  advancing,  danger  of  ro- 
ftiaing  the  teaching  of,  10 

Expositor,  r|uaIificatious  of  the  perfeo^ 
4,  27  ;  Jerome's  news  as  to  tne  dolg 
of  an,  227   n,  -,  Calvin's   concep 
of  the  duties  of  an,  344  «, 

Expofiitors,  the  greatest  Pnritao 
thf^  beat  Eoman  CathoUu,  of  thi>  ] 
Reformation  period,  394  n. 

Ezra,  seven  *'coQn8elB  of  perfectioai'' 
attributed  to,  II  «.,  12  ;  the  fotinder 
of  Judaism  and  of  the  Oral  Law,  51  < 
52  J  his  intiuence  and  laboora^  61,  52 
and  ns.  ;  estimation  in  which  hb  was 
held,  and  legends  njgarding  him^  53 ; 
the  gulf  that  separates  him  from  the 
gieat  pro|}het8  of  his  race,  $S ;  hj> 
immctLM  inlluence  and  what  it  pio* 
duced,  54-56  ;  a  Scribe^  56  ;  his  con- 
ception of  a  covenant,  5B  and  n- 

Ezekiel,  the  prophet  passea  into  th# 
Scribe  in,  62 

F. 

Fabee  Stapulensia,  284 

Fabiola,  extract  from  Jerome's  lett«rto, 
226  n. 

Fabriane,  the  Bishop  of»  311  w. 

Fatcundns,  hi§  defence  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  216  tK 

'* Faith,  the  analogy  of,**  8t,  Angiia- 
tine's  and  St.  Chrysostom'a  explana- 
tion o^  286  and  i». 

Farel,  851  n, 

Farrar,  Dr.  A.  S..  and  the  G«auia 
schools  of  thought,  402  n. 

Fathers,  miatekeu  interpretation  of 
Genesis  L  1  by  sonie  of  the,  3^ ; 
allusion  to  Philo  in  the,  166>u; 
general  view  of  the,  l$g  et  seg.  ; 
Milton's  estimate  of  the^  162,  168 
and  n,  ;  Grotius*.*,  162  ti,  ;  Cole- 
ridge's, 162  n,  I  the  Septua^t 
only  Bible  used  by  the,  165  ;  inllg 
ence  on  early  eXegeais  of  Clement 
Rome,  166  ;  of  Barnabas,  167-17* 
of  the  Apologists,  171  ;  of  Ju 
Martyr,  172-174  ;  of  Iranaen 
177;  the  Fathers  of  the 
later  centuriefl  divided 
schools,  177  ;  the  Literal 

is  tic,  repit?scnted  by  T«  

the  Allegorical,  by  Origvn,  177 ;  ' 
Htstorioai     and     Grammatical 
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Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  177  ;  esti- 
mate of  Tertulliari  and  his  system  of 
oxeg€£i8,  177-180  ;  of  Cyprmu,  180- 
18*2  ;  of  Clement  of  Alsixaudrm,  183- 
187  ;  of  Origeii,  187-203  ;  of  Hilary, 
203  ;  of  St.  Ambi-ose.  205 ;  of 
Dionyaiuii  of  Alexandria,  206  ;  of 
Julius  Africaims,  207  ;  of  Bishop 
Nepos^  209  ;  of  the  martvr  Lucian, 
209  ;  of  the  presbyter  borothema, 
209 ;  of  Ephraem  Syras,  209 ;  of 
DiodoruB  of  Tarsos,  212  ;  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsaestia,  213  ;  of  Thco- 
doret,  219  ;  of  Basil  the  Great,  219  ; 

fof  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  219;  of  Gre- 
gory of  NaziADZiLs,  220  ;  of  Chryaos- 
totD,  220  ;  of  Jerome,  222  ;  of  St. 
Augustine,  234  el  &eq.  ;  prevalence  of 
«ll<u;ory  in  exegesis  among  tbe 
Fath(?r8  generally,  240,  241  ;  errors 
of  the,  in  ext^geuis,  241  ;  Dean 
Church  on  Xh^  character  of  the,  241 ; 
general  estimate  of  the,  aiid  of  th*»ir 
wisdom,  their  zeal,  and  their  forti- 
tude, 241 ;  the  saying  of  .St.  Chrysos- 
tom  regarding  the,  242  ;  the  Veii«r- 
■hle  Bede  n^clconed  amongst  the, 
249  ami  7/,  ;  Luther  rejects  the 
authority  of  the,  32 S  ;  remarks  of 
Luther  on  the,  471 
Fkhte,  J.  H.,  on  the  office  of  giftetl 
tnen,  353  «.  ;  ustinmte  of,  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  409 
Ficmo,  282 
Fludd.  86  ru 

Fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  views  of 
the  Schoolmen  on  the,  294  tl  aeq.  and 
ns,  ;  reeeives  its  deathblow  frorn  the 
Reformers,  299  ;  Luther  rejects  the, 
827 
Francki  Seb. ,  one  of  the  hel[>era  of  the 
Refonnation,  341  ;  bis  opinion  of  the 
Bible,  341 
Fringes,  opinions  an  to  the  Jewiah  law 

of,  50,  87,  88  and  n4. 
FiirMt  on  the  development  of  the  canon, 
tradition,    and  .lewisb  theology,  66 
».,  m  7U 

Gad,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  ausred 
hooks,  0 

Gaiu«,  Emperor,  458 

Galileo,  426,  427 

Gaonim,  or  excellent,  53  and  n. 

Gellert,  th«  hymna  of,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  Gennan  mind,  401 

Oemiim,  the  Babylonian,  J 2  n.  ;  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Rabbis  to 


the  teachings  of  the,  62,  03  ;  formed 
a  part  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
82  ;  vaiue  the  Jews  set  upon  the,  82; 
abounds  with  the  Haggaaa,  90 

Gem  atria,  50  ii.,  51  ?t.,  66  n.  ;  ex]dana- 
tion  of  the  Habldnieal  principle  of, 
98-100 ;  derivatioo  of  the  word, 
9S  w.  ;  Tertuilian  on,  99  n.  ;  other 
tw^o  branches  of  the,  100  ;  further 
instan''e.H  of,  445 

Genesis,  incompetenry  of  early  exegesis 
to  render  eorrectly  the  first  versw  of 
the  first  chapter  of,  34-38  ;  im|Jort- 
ance  of  its  teiiching  to  mankind,  34 

Gcnnadins,  25  n.,  26  n. 

Genoese  Bible,  the,  5  ti. 

Genua  and  specicH,  Tichonins^s  rule  as 
to,  25 

German  Bible,  Luther's,  remarks  on* 
323  d  sm. 

Gerard,  Ballhaxar,  22,  39 

Gerniany,  Emperor  William  of,  last 
attf^mpt  to  assassinate  the,  tie  fended 
from  Scripture  examples,  39  tt, 

Gerson,  Jean,  death -bed  of,  301 

Gibljon,his  remark  on  the  freer  latitmlc 
of  faith  and  practice  allowed  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Measiah^  252  n, 

Gideon,  352 

Gifted  men,  J.  H.  Fichte  on  the  office 
of,  353  It. 

Gill,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  rendering  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  300  n. 

Gittt?n,  12  n.,  64  n.,  68  n. 

Glosses,  dilforeneo  t>etWGen,  and  Cate- 
nae, 250  7U  ;  marginal  and  inter- 
linear, mediaeval,  nature  and  uses 
of,  251  ;  remarks  of  Tarious  authors 
on  tbfiir  uses  an«l  abnaes,  251  h. 

Onmuoiit  value  of  Bengers,  393  and*?A, 

Gos|>el  of  love  and  iH*ace,  how  it  has 
been  desecrated  by  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  41  and  n. 

Grat2  on  Rabbin  ism,  82  n.  ;  on  various 
Jewish  books,  90  n, 

Greek  uhilohoivliy,  and  ttie  tenets  of 
the  Greek  philosopliers,  to  be  found 
in  Mosej*  and  the  Prophets,  128-131 
and  fts.  ;  \iows  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  i-elation  of  Christianity 
to,  183  71. 

Greeks,  the  poems  of  Homer  beoome  to 
the,  a  sacred  hook,  135  ;  Philo  con- 
siders himself  and  Ma  countrymen 
as,  147  n. 

Gregoiy  the  Great,  estimation  in  vihich 

his  thirty-five  books  of  filoralia  on 

the  Book  of  Job  were  held  during  the 

Middle  Ages,  240  and  n.  ;  ta  opposed 
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to  teaching  grainiuiii-,  24<3  ;   in  this 
reseuibles  Jack  Cade,  246   and   n.  ; 
references  to,  287,  303 
Gregory  of    Naziatizu^,    ono     of    the 
l^ers    of  the   School    of  Antioch, 

219  ;  follows  a  i-^ia  meiiia  m  Kxegesia, 

220  ;  bewaik  the  growth  of  tbeologi- 
cftl  technicalitiea,  291  v.  ;  on  the 
tjuibbltiig  longnagu  of  eertiiin  theo- 
logians,  293  n* 

Ore^^ory  of  Nyssa,  the  most  Origenifiing 
of  all  the  Fatiiei^,  202  ;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  School  of  Antioch, 
21  &  ;  hia  system  of  exegesis,  220 

Gregory  of  Tours»  saying  of,  regarding 
the  ilark  ages,  246 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  204  ft. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  254  n, 

Grotius,  hia  opinion  of  thei  Fathers, 
163  ?4,  ;  hatiiid  of  Culov  for,  365  n,  ; 
remarkJi  of  hia  euomles  and  others 
oil,  380  7^. 

Orjrnaeua,  284  w.,  344 

Gutenberg,  314 

H. 

Hagaada,  nature,  contents,  and  uses 
of  the,  88-90  ;  opinion-;  of  the  Hal>bis 
aa  to  the  value  of,  89,  90  ;  inllaence 
of  the,  91  and  n.  ;  specimens  of  ita 
eraggerations,  91  n.  ;  buried  Scrip- 
ture under  masses  of  legendary  dia- 
tortion,  106 

Hagg»doth,  the,  nature  and  uses  of,  89 

H^SdLa^  the,  €3  ;  origin  and  natuDs  of, 
84  and  n.  ;  Buxtorfs  definition  of, 
84  ».  ;  opinions  of  the  Rabbia  regard- 
ing, 86  ;  the  object  of  the,  87  ;  void 
of  all  spiritual  significauce,  106 

Halakhoth,  **decTsions,'*  18;  the, 
nature  and  number  of,  87  and  n.,  89 

Halo,  Sir  Matthew,  40  ?t. 

Halkr,  made  a  stand  against  materiab 
Urn,  402 

Hainor,  21 

Marpsfiold,  278  n, 

Haymo  of  Halbewtadt,  a  mediai^Tal 
compiler,  notice  of,  250 

Heathendom,  hatred  of  the  Jews  to, 
69  n. 

Hebrew,  the  Scriptures  always  read  in 
Jewish  public  worship  in,  119  ; 
Buxtorf  and  Kennlcott  on,  368  and 
w» 

HebrtiW  canon  places  the  historical 
fvooks  among  the  Prophets,  9  n, 

Hebrewa,  the  whole  Epistle  to  the,  an 
a  fortiori  argument,  19  n. 


HedioLs,  the  common  people  ] 
by  the  Pharisees  as,  59  ». 

Hegel  and  his  philosophical  sjttam, 
account  of,  411-413  and  ns, 

Hegelian  printviplp,  reference  to  the,  9 

HeidelberLjp  315 

Heine  on  the  Book  of  Ectdesiaateaf  Stj 

Heinz  on  St*  Ambrose,  206  n. 

Hel]BnLf<itic  writers  and  their  iaflaeod 
on   the   sacred   books,    125  df  jmj.  _ 
they  are  superior    to    the    Rabbtl^^ 
131 

Hengatenberg  and  Ms  school  of  ruction* 
notice  of,  417  n, 

Henry  IIL,  39 n. 

Herder,  services  rendered  to  the  ChiiKh 
by  the  inllueuee  of,  405  ;  nAtiuv  of 
his  work,  405-407 

Hergunrothur,  Car<linal,  on  the  Scho 
of  Antioch,  212  ;  oo  the  growth 
univerNities  and  the  fall  of  solio' 
cism,  283  «. 

Hennajj,  only  one  quotation  from 
Holy  Scriptures  in,  171  and  n, 

Hermeneutic  manuals,  list  of  tho  ch 
during  the  Patrisstic    |>eriod.  23  a,  j 
treatisbs    of    the    post -Reformat 
)>BriD<l,  376  n. 

Hermoiieutie  mlesand  principlea^  i 
473-476 

Heinnolauj^  Barborua,  28i 

Hezekiah,  350 

Hibbert  Lectures,  808  «.,  312  n, 

Hilary,  22 ;  estimate  oU  and  of  hu 
method  of  exegesis,  203  ~ 

Hilkiah,  the  priest,  48 

Hillel,  ^i'ven  rules  of  interpretatioiic 
18-22  ;  abstract  of  the,  18,  l»m.  ;1 
hiji  seven  rtile^  he  became  the  fonnd 
of  Talmud  ism,  22 ;  hU  rule  of 
"  equivalence  "  as  applied  to  GenesiB  i 
2,  34  ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  L&w,  50 ; 
highest  honour  of,  to  be  called  a 
** scholar  of  Ezra,"  51  n.  ;  after  the 
death  of  thf%  last  prophet  the  She- 
kinah  re.$ted  on,  51  n.  ;  he  is  tiie  ^«t 
Rabbi  to  b<^  called  a  prince,  52  «. ; 
hia  legal  fiction  of  "the   ProsboU" 

64  ;  sketch  of  his  origin  uid  work, 
65-67  and  nJt,  ;  claasificatioa  and 
hermenenti&8  were  his  chief  aerrice^ 

65  ;  Shammai  and  Hillel  the  last  of 
the  "  eoxiples  '*  who  led  the  sohools, 
85  ju ;  list  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  hottw 
of,  66  ?i.  ;  authorities  on  the  life  and 
work  of,  66  h  ;  difference  between 
the  work  of  Christ  and  that  of,  W, 
67  ;  Gaiger,  Friedliinder,  mnd  Benan 
on,  66  n. 
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Tlirarlifeld.  4  ik 

Hbtory,  tins  objective  development  of 
tho  Idea,  9  ;  sccitkr^  a  revelation, 
10  ;  Vice's  estimate  of,  10 

Hti^  of  St,  Cher,  his  textual  and  prac- 
tical labours  on  the  Jiible,  274  w.. 

Hugo  of  St,  Victor,  his  latimute  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclcaiastes,  32  ;  his  remarkH 
on  thti  Word,  252  ;  his  theory  of 
exegesiii  hopelessly  ptTvertftl,  !252  ; 
his  ejcpositiou  of  mystiinsm  am!  con- 
templation, 257 

Homil»>tieft,  inlluence  of,  on  interpreta- 
tion, H  ;  have  t>een  to  an  incredible 
extent  the  PhyUox^ra  VtMlairix  of 
exegesis,  216 

Homer,  the  poems  of,  become  to  the 
Greeks  a  sacred  book,  135  ;  Plato, 
nimble  tn  harmoniiM*  tbc  cmditic^a  of, 
bftQwIies  the  tioets  from  his  ideal  re- 
pabli(?,  135  ;  how  the  Stoic  AUegor- 
ists  ileal  with,  13t> 

Honorius  111,,  Pope,  'i.'V^,  254  n. 

Holy  Script uri "8,  controvui'sies  caused 
by  the  mistaken  view  of  the  ileformcr^ 
a^  to  the,  M%  d  ^of. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  rind  the  written  word, 
contiovoreies  ref^arding,  370  rt  nrq. 

Hooker  on  the  ovt^i-ma^milyiug  llto 
Scriptnres,  372 

Hosai,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
hooks,  7 

Huntanity,  Biblea  of,  sacred  books  so 
called,  1 

Ha^  id  praised  by  Lutber  for  his  exe- 
gesis, 270  ;  Luther  held  and  taufijht 
the  doctrines  of,  312 

Hyruanns,  John,  55  71.,  66  n. 


I, 


In  DO,  writer  of  one  of  tlie  lost  saered 
books,  7 

ix^^^f  thf  famous  symbol,   101  and  n, 

ij^atius,  171 

IHyricns,  Matthias  Flacius,  his  exposi- 
tion of  thi-  principles  xvbich  guided 
the  Re  tonne  i^,  342  ami  n,  ;  Cainor- 
arius's  jmlgraeut  on,  364  and  n. 

Innocent  111.,  Pope,  208  and  n. 

Innocent  YIIL,  Poptt,  3(>& 

Inqnisitiou^  Spanish,  justified  by  Sciip- 
lure  warrant,  41  and  n. 

Inspiration,  Fliilo's  views  on,  148,  147  ; 
Iheodoixi  of  Mopaueatias,  217  ;  the 
Alexandrian  theory  of,  217  :  Jerome'*?, 
230  ;  Luther's,  337,  339  ;  meaning 
of,   as   understood   by 'the  great^^st 


theologiana  and  by  the  Church  of 
England,  3611  ;  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Homilies  on,  370  «. 

Interpreter,  aim  and  qualifications  of 
the  perfect,  4,  5  ;  Luther  as  an,  5  and 
7i..  ;  varions  <pialitiea  with  which  an 
ideal,  must  be  endowed,  27  ;  Calvin *» 
views  as  to  the  duties  of  an,  344,  347 

Inttrj^retation,  .^r-nc  Exegesis 

Intolerance,  the,  of  Calvin  and  the 
Puritaijs,  350-352 

Ircnaeiis,  estimate  of,  and  of  his  method 
of  exegesis,  174-177  and  tw*.  ;  child- 
ish stories  in,  175  and  n,  \  he  is 
the  first  who  sugf^ests  the  view  that 
Chris t*8  ransom  wtta  paid  to  Satan, 
I7ti 

Isaiah,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
books,  7 

Ishmael,  Etahbi,  opposed  to  the  metho^l 
of  AqibsL,  72 

Isidore,  the  Decretals  of,  312 


Jabnk,  Rabhi  Johanan  Ben  Zakkai 
founds  a  school  at,  68  and  ».  ;  be* 
comes  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  70 

Jacijues  Le  Fevre  d'^taples,  bis  writ- 
ings contribute  to  the  Rejiormation, 
314 

Jael,  352 

Jannaeus,  Alexander,  55  ». 

Jehovali,    disappearance    of   the    true 

£»Tontincmtion  of,  6'2  n, 
u,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
hooks,  7 
Jerome,  St.,  sarcasm  of,  in  reference  to 
erroneous  inter|>retation,  30  ;  his 
rendering  of  the  word  Teatament, 
30  n.  ;  his  rendering  of  ^travoeiTf, 
118  ;  remarks  of,  on  the  Septuagint. 
122  »i.;  on  Eusehius  of  Vereelhie, 
202 /t,  ;  on  Hilary,  203  and  n.  ;  his 
remark  regarding  allegories,  145  w,  ; 
on  St.  Ambrose,  205  an*l  ;*.  ;  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  School  of  Antioch, 

222  i  the  Origen  of  the  Western 
Cbtireh,  222  ;  his  character,  223  ; 
his  Vulgate  translation,  223  ;  Sub 
picius    Severua's    account    of    hira, 

223  IK  ;  Ozanam*8  opinion  of  hira, 
223  n.  ;  his  teanbei"8,  224  jl  ;  his 
a>tan<l  oil  merit  of  the  Seventy,  224 
and  n.,  225  ;  bis  views  respecting  the 
canon,  225  ;  the  care  with  which  he 
developed  the  literal  and  historic 
sense,  225 ;  his  defects,  225  ft  scq.  ; 
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his  liiistCj  225  ;  liis  want  of  reflection, 
227  ;  liiB  bitter  prejudices,  227  ;  liis 
kck  of  exegetic  decision,  228  ;  Ixis 
views  oa  mttmnge,  228  ;  his  views  on 
jjitfpiration,  230  ;  liia  remark  on  the 
ongioal  identity  of  Presbyters  and 
Bishojis,  230  n, ;  discrepancy  between 
hiK  theory  and  practice,  230  it.  \  hia 
belief  in  the  periuissibility  of  decep- 
tion, 231 7t,  ;  his  views  on  allegory, 
231-234 

Jeruahalmi,  tht;,  or  Jerusalem  Talmud, 

nature  of,  81,  82  and  tw, 
JtisauB  deaoribed  as  a  Kabhi  of  the  school 
of  Hillel,  66  and  n, 

JosuB,  Society  of,  307 
Jowa,  love  of  the,  for  the  Oral  Law 
savea  them  frnni natioua!  obliteration, 
64-56  and  iis,  ;  hatred  of  the»  to 
heathendom,  69  »l  ;  tbdr  love  for 
their  religion,  and  their  interminable 
wmnglinip;  about  the  trill »*s  of  it,  70  ; 
revolts  of  the,  76  n.  ;  pride  of  tlie^ 
in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  82  ;  the, 
nhilologically  "  onulogists,"  98  ;  be- 
lief of  the.  in  tlie  ray.stic  value  and 
iuiportunce  of  names,  ^%  ;  "atone- 
ment of  the  cuek,"  a  custom  of  the 
Polisli,  101  ;  inHuence  of  Greek 
literahire  on  llie,  of  the  Dispersion^ 
lia  ;  Egypt  a  school  of  wnsSom  for 
the,  114  ;  nunilK?r,  influence,  and 
wealth  of  the,  in  Alejfandrin,  115 
and  n.  ;  grandeur  of  their  Great 
Synagogue  there,  115  and  n.  ;  wide- 
spread desire  of  the,  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  Greek  literatore,  126  ;  lint 
of  Jewish-Greek  writem,  126,  127  ; 
observation  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  on 
the  culture  of  the,  of  Aleacandriix, 
119  ;  contot^t  of  the,  with  Greek  life 
the  parent  of  Saducccism,  139 

Jewish- Greek  writers,  their  works  and 
influence,  125  c^  srq, 

Jewish  mediaeval  interpreters,  274, 
275  and  «.?. ;  and  commentators,  461- 
464 

Jcwuh  myths  and  genealogiea,  93 

Jewish  seholars,  what  modem  exegesis 
owes  to  early,  107 

Joel,  240  *u,  267,  339  n, 

Johanan  Ben  Zakkai,  Rabhi|  one  of  tbu 
pQpUs  of  Hillel,  account  of,  68-70  ; 
authorities  on  the  work  of,  70  n, 

John  k  Laaco,  351 

John  of  Damascus,  his  commentaries 
on  the  Eastern  Church,  248  and  «.  ; 
may  in  a  iwnae  be  regai*ded  as  the 
father  of  ficholaatictsm,  262  n. 


John  of  Salisbury  on  mediaeval  theo- 
logical eompilationa  and  gloaaea,  251 
ft.  ;  on  the  multiplex  iThJUUigejUia    " 
Scripture,   294  j    on  lo^ciana,   29 
w,  ;   on  the   theology   of  the   12"' 
century,  310 

Jonah,  3*52  n. 

Jooei  Enbbi,  expostulates  witli   Aqih 
rugardijig  the  written  word,  71 

Josephus,  hifl  views  on  inspiration,  14 
fi.  ;  th©  exegetical  piiuciples  of,  45 

Joaliua,  Kabhi,  raises  the  eoumge  of 
his  fellow  rah1>ia,  71  »,  ;  is  a  pw 
Tnedm  scholar,  73  «> 

Juda,  Rabbi,  commits  the  Ond  Law  to 
writing,   79;    his    compiUtioii 
called    Th4s  Muhna^   80 ;  derivatia 
of  the  name,  80  n.  ;  it  befOTT!*»?  til 
bond    of    JewiBh    nation 
almost  entirely  superaed* 
ttuea,  81  ;  death  of,  81  ;  auiiiMn 
on  the  life  and  work  of,  81  n.  ;  hh- 
remarks    on    rendering    a  verse   of 
8cript^ire,  85 

Judaism,  Ezra  the  founder  of,  61  ;  pt«- 
served  from  deatmction  by  the  OaJ 
Law,  54,  55  ;  inferior  nature  of  th 
wbii'h    Ejfra   established,  5^ ;   ~ 
Diarabli  on,  69  ;  Alexandrian,  tio 
with  Hellenic  culture,  114 

Judgment,  Luther  maintains  the  i 
of  private,    329  ;    Geraon    proKsfit 
against   the   right  of,    330   n*  ;  r 
position   of  the  other  Reformers 
331 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  17 

Juliujt  Africanua,  catlmatc  of»  nad 
his  method  of  exegesis,  207 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  309 

Julius  IIL,  Pope,  816  tu 

Juniliua,  24  n. 

Justin  Martyr  and  his  writinf^, 
mate  of,  and  of  hhj  mode  of  *^Tcegea 
172-174  and  ns,  \  his  quotations  i 
their  sources,   172-174  and  vu,  ; 
nan's  opinion  of,  174  ». 

Juvenal,  17 


Kabbala,  views  of  the,  on  cosmo 
34-37  and  wi. 

Kabbalism,  in  numbei^,  26  ;  the 
various  fonna  and  metho<l$  of,  S5  ; 
Chriatian,  and  its  method*,  36  n*  : 
nature  of  practical,  97  :  the  writing 
of  the  Itabhii  aboond  in  symliolicjli, 
97  ;  the  three  niles  in,  of  G«matri«, 


leae. 


97-100 ;  of  Notarikon,  101 ;  and  of 
TemiKimli,  102  ;  furtJier  instances 
of  exegetic  and  symbolic,  445 

Kflbbolietic  hook,  notice  of  tlit*  tinrliest, 
97  7*.  ;  and  of  others,  97  n.  ;  alpha- 
beta  lad  ciphers,  use  made  of,  102- 
104 

iLabbttlifltB,  Chrifltiaii,  and  their  ino- 
thodsy  36  n»  ;  m&tiy  Jewish,  bm-aiue 
ChmtUDfl,  102  n.  ;  Bonuu  on  the 
kiLgQAge  of  the,  294  n. 

K&nt,  and  his  system  of  philosophy, 
inflaenc*  of,  on  bis  agc^  4u7 

Karait«£t,  tho,  pTlm!i|>les  and  inilnenco 
of,  83  and  n, ;  origin  and  hietory  of, 
i49  ;  the  founder  of  the,  449 

Kul  the  Gi'eat,  386 

Keim  on  Philo's  system  of  exegesiaf 
155  n, 

Keplei",  326,  358  »,,  426,  427 

Kethubim,  the,  60,  62  n. 

K^paltu,  explanation  of  the  ttnm,  74  n. 

Keys,  Jerome  on  the  power  of  the, 
2a0  7i. 

Kidj  on  seething  a,  in  its  mother's 
milk,  Rabbinical  view  of,  88  ru 

KAcif  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  24  n. 

KiM'h,  John,  infiuence  of  hia  works  on 
tht^  theology  and  exegeals  of  tho 
nth  tentury,  S85 

Koran,  Scripture  not  to  be  read  as  we 
read  the,  28  ;  its  various  scliooh  of 
expositors,  47  and  n.  ;  how  Ezra 
appeara  in  the,  63  ;  regarded  in 
iBoia  se  too  good  to  1>q  translated, 
119  n.  ;  the  Soft  driven  to  find  mys- 
tical meanings  in  the,  134 

K4ffptQt,  reference  to  the  Septnagint 
word,  23 

Kuenen,  4  n. 


Lafaybtte,  308 

Lagos,  the  honse  of,  policy  of  the,  to 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  115  ;  the 
translators  of  the  Septnagint  and 
the,  121  ;  etymology  of  the  name, 
121  n, 

Lanfranc,  289  tu 

Language,  baibarons,  of  the  Schoolmen, 
200 

Latin  Church,  teaching  of  the,  rests  on 
three  Fathers — Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Augu.'itine,  248  /(. 

Law,  diilereuce  lietwixt  the  Oral  and 
the  Written,  11  ;  injury  done  to  the 
fundamental  pvineipleii  of  the,  by 
Kabbinisim,  20,  21  ;  opinions  of  the 


Prophets  and  the  Rabbia  aa  to  the, 
49,  50  ;  number  of  precepts  of  the, 
50  ;  Ezra  the  founder  of  the  Oral, 
61  d  stq.  ;  etfeet^  of  the,  on  tho 
Jews,  62  d  seq.  ;  sen^iUty  of  tho 
Jews  to  the,  when  distorted  by  tra- 
dition, 56  ct  seq, ;  the  Seribes  endea- 
vour to  nullify  the,  61  ci  seq.  ; 
{•reoping  things  and  the,  64,  65  ; 
Hilltil  etiUed  a  restorer  of  the,  66  ; 
the  work  of  Christ  and  110 lei  aa  to 
the,  67  ;  the  study  of  the,  a  rallying- 
ground  for  the  Jewish  race,  69  ; 
Aqiba's  easmstry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Written,  71  ei  stcq,  ;  tho  Hala- 
khoth,  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Oral, 
85  ;  disputes  of  the  Eabbis  regarding 
the,  85-87  ;  phylacteries  and  fringes, 
whether  the,  regarding  was  ever 
intended  to  be  taken  literally,  87, 
88  and  njt, 

Le  Clere,  his  theory  of  accommodation , 
370  71, 

Lectures,  Hibhert,  308  ».,  312  ir.  ;  the 
liampton,  311  v, 

Legalijim,  protest  of  the  Prophets 
against  the  spirit  of»  49 

Leibnitz,  his  work  on  behalf  of  Chris* 
tianity,  898  and  n, 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  308  it.,  300,  322 

Leo  XI IL,  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  269  n, 

Lessing,  17  ;  nature  and  ioHuenco  of 
bis  Tvorks  on  the  theology  of  the 
17th  century,  399;  bis  remarks  on 
the  Bible,  400  n. 

I^ttei-H  aod  words,  Eabhinical  belief  in 
certain  mystical  or  supernatural 
powers  in,  97  ct  scq. 

LtiWta,  Elias,  his  merits  as  a  Jewish 
commentator,  464 

Ijovititjus,  a  text  in,  is  taken  to  justify 
the  burning  of  witches,  40  and  n. 

Leritism,  the  ritual  of,  symbolical  of 
higher  truths,  126  n, 

Lewis,  Mr.,  distinguiehes  philosophic- 
ally three  epochs  in  scholasticiam, 
253  II. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor,  281 

Libanius,  17 

iJghtfoot,  Bishop,  his  estimate  of 
Origen,  188,  189 

Loans",  Jacob  Jehiel,  316 

Locke  on  the  erroneona  meanings 
attached  to  words  in  interpretation, 
27 

Logos,  applied  by  Theophilus  and 
othera  of  the  Fathers  to  Christ,  171 

Lombaid,  Peter,  '*  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tenoes,"  infitience  of  bis  work  on  the 
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Church  and  the  age^  262  ;  it  becomes 
the  tt?xt-book  of  scholasticism,  262  ; 
Dante  alludes  to  the  Prologae  to 
the  Seiit^necs,  262  n.  ;  remarka  of 
MullingtT  on  tlie  Sent^^ieeSf  262  n* ; 
tho  Smmtm  of  Aquiiiofi  and  the 
SeitlcnGCii  of,  studied  more  tliau  the 
Bible,  263 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  282 

Lotiis  XII.,  350 

Lueitio,  17 

Lueiftii,  the  mtirtyr,  hia  revision  of  the 
Septuagmt,  209 

Ludovicna  Vivea  ou  diviue  things,  289 

Luke,  St.,  205,  208 

Luther,  his  temptation  as  an  interpre- 
ter,  5  ;  instance  of  hiii  Bupposed  hin,^ 
as  a  tranBlatort  5  n.  ;  adopts  the 
wortl  Teslameni^  30  n.  :  his  estimate 
of  the  liook  of  EccleaiaateB,  32  ;  and 
remark  on  the  VArioua  com  nit*  atari  es 
on,  33  n.  j  effect  on  the  njind  of,  ou 
diiieoverin^  that  a  certain  word  in 
the  original  Greek  meant  repent^  1 1 S  ; 
Neander's  r«maik  regarding  a  preva- 
lent  error  whieh  appears  in  the  trana- 
ktiou  of  the  Bible,  184  n.  ;  ou 
Chrysostomi  222  «.  ;  ou  Aristotle, 
266  n.  ;  on  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  277  n,  ; 
ou  Hna,  270  ;  on  the  useless  specu- 
lations of  the  Schoolmen,  293 ;  in- 
Eueuce  of,  in  the  Reformation,  307 
Bt.  srq.  ;  hia  identity  of  thought  with 
John  Wcssel  and  Hus»  31  *i  iiud  n.  ; 
antagonism  of,  to  Enismua,  319  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  8tui>eDdous  personality 
of,  ou  the  fake  exegesis  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  period,  322,  323  ;  the 
"  intenatfied  self "  of  the  German 
nation,  he  gave  them  everytliing  that 
has  made  them  gr^it,  323 ;  chjoGo- 
logy  of  his  career,  324  n.  ;ffour  welL 
marked  stages  iu  his  religioma  ad- 
Vance,  324,  325  ;  in  his  first  stage 
he  obtained  a  clear  grasp  of  the  tnio 
principlfla  of  Scripturf>  interpretation, 
326 ;  1,  the  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture  itself,  325;  2.  the  suUi- 
cieucy  of  Scripture,  327  ;  3.  rejects 
the  fourfold  sen.<ie,  327  ;  4.  rejects 
the  validity  of  allegory,  328  ;  5.  the 
perspicirity  of  Scripture,  328  ;  6.  the 
niJjht  of  i>rivate  judgment,  320  ; 
difficulty  he  found  in  maintaining 
this  last  principle,  330  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  these  rules,  he  lays  down 
the  true  principles  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation, 332-338  ;  his  views  ou  the 
▼arioufi  books  of  Scripture,  885,  836  ; 


although  some  of  his  views  w^rel 
they  were  founded  on  a  sound  ll 
337  ;  his  opinion  of  reason,  338  n. 
he  set  forth  three  views  on  which  ih 
future  of  the  Christiau  faith  mufft^ 
dei>©nd,  338  ;  1.  the  Word  of   God 
is  not  to  be  re^rded  as  identic^  and  ' 
oo-extensive  with  the  Holy  St  ripturw, 
339  ;  2.  his  view  of  inspiration  wu 
not   verbal,    339  ;    and   3.  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  iu  the  Scriptnrea 
aloue,  340  ;  observations  on  the  im- , 
poitance   of  these   views,    341  ;    re*j 
marks  of  Luther  on  the  Fathers,  471  j 

Lutheran   Churches   and    tbeolo 
370,  376,  380  n, 

Luzzatto  OQ  the  exegeaii  of  the  Bab 
binic  scholars,  64  n. 


Maocadeax   struggle,    nature  of  ' 

65  It. 
Maccabees,  the  earliest  meeting-point 

of    Jowiah  und  Greek    methods   of 

oxtigofljs  to  be  found  in  the  Fq 

Book  o^  136  IU 
Mi^i:lkn,  426 
MaimoDidcs,    Moses,   4 ;    the  (cnmi 

of   Jewish   rationalisin,    83  and  n.  [ 

ou    the   Haggadoth,    90;    on  tn&uft-l 

posing  or  altering  words,   104 ;   hifl 

system   of    eiege^ijf,    275 ;    Spinoza 

the    intellectual   successor  of,    3S4  ; 

ai?count  of,  antl  of  his  work,  463 
Mainz,  314  ;  the  Archbishop  of,  316  «. 
Maitknd,  Dr.,  on  Origen's  method  of 

idlcp;or)%  H>6  fi. 
Malm  hi,  the  last  pure  glow  of  the  01d| 

Testament  sun  dies  out  with,  58  n, 
Mammothrectus,  a  mediaeval  work  oii| 

exegesis,  280 
Maniehaeans,  the,  on  the  human  nat 

of  ChriJit,  208  n, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  his  rigid  adherence  t^l 

truth,  225  n. 
Marriages,  Ezra's  annulment  of,  54  auif  J 

71,  ;  Jerome  on,  227,  228 
Marsh,     Bishop,    on      the     sense 

Scripture,  300  /i, 
Mary,  Virgin,  278,  279  ?w,  £88,  297 
Masaorah,  the,  the  Kabbis  belie v*«d  was  ' 

(lelivtjrcd  to  AIoscs   on    Sinai,     97  ; 

history  and  derivation  of  the  wonl, 

450 
Massorets,  services  of  thc«  to  lex 

criticism,  84  and  tk 


huhx. 


Mfturice,  Profeaaor  F.  D. ,  on  TcrtuUinu, 
179  w.,  180  n.  ;  his  work  for  the 
Englisli  Church,  42B 

Mftximiiian^  Emperor,  352 

Mediaeval  controversies,  lU-countof  the 
chief,  253 

Mediae vd  .lewiah  common tJitors,  461 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  on  Pluto,  282 

MegilK  31  ^»  34  n.,  m  n.,  52-54 
rwf.,  57  n* 

Megillath  Taoiiith,  66  n. 

Melanchthon,  Ms  estimate  of  the  Book 
f)f  Ecchisiastes,  32 ;  Us  work  and 
influence  on  the  RefonuatioD,  3* 
iuid  iu  ;  his  Lod,  and  Luther'a  re- 
mark OD,  361  ;  R.  Simon's  remark 
on  the  exegesis  of,  361  w. 

Menachoth,  49  ii.,  61  n.^  57  n. 

Mendelssohn^  Moses,  t>o^in»  a  new  era 
of  exegesis,  83  and  a.  ;  Spinoza  the 
intellectual  precursor  of,  384 

Messianii:  hopes,  nature  of  Philo'a  and 
others*,  154  «..  \  Pealuis,  Theodore  of 
MopAuestia  on  cert^n,  216  ;  prophe- 
cies, Calvin's  views  on  the,  846, 
472  ;  Philo  and,  457 

Mettianism,  del:»ai^ment  of,  59  ;  denied 
by  Jotscph  All>o  to  1)e  a  Jewish  doc- 
tiiae,  67  n. 

Meyer»  Ms  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  419 

Michaeli.4»  critical  labours  of,  402 

Midraah  Koheleth,  31  n.,  68  n. 

Midraah,  puerllitiea  of  the,  37 

Midroshim,  origin  and  Daturo  of,  05, 
96 ;  Jewish  exegcda  oa  applied  to 
the,  founded  on  four  methods,  95  ; 
the  writers  of  the,  95 

Midrashim,  account  of  the,  and  list  of 
the  chief,  442-444 

Mildert,  Bishop  van,  on  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  300  «. 

MiHennial  grajjea,  Tertull ion's  wihl 
story  of  the,  177  n. 

Milligan,  Professor,  on  pr verted  prin- 
ciplea  of  interpretatioiij  170 

Milinan,  Dean,  on  the  intluencfl  of  the 
writings  of  Ditinyaius  the  Anvopagite, 
254  ?t.  ;  extract  from  his  Essays  of  a 
feply  of  Erasmus  to  Zwingli,  319  n. 

Milton,  his  opinion  of  the  Fathera,  163, 
164  and  iw,  ;  of  theological  eorapila- 
tiona  and  glossea,  251  n.  ;  hia  protest 
against  confessions,  359  n. 
fimndola,  finds  more  Christianity  than 
JndaisTD  in  the  Qahbala,  106  n, 

Mi^hna,  itnportance  attached  by  the 
Kabbis  to  the  teachings  of  the,  62, 
63  ;  origin  and  nature    of  the,    34 


ti  stq.  ;  derivation  of  tht?  word,  84  n,  ; 
and  contents  of  the,  84  n.  ;  the 
treatise  of  the,  known  as  **  The  Egg,'* 
86 

Miahna,  the,  of  Rabhi  Aqiba,  71  n. 

Mishna,  thti,  of  Rabbi  Juda,  80  ;  deri- 
Tration  of  the  name,  SO  ?i,  ;  kbotira 
of  the  various  Rabbia  in  perfecting 
it,  80  ;  it  became  the  bond  of  Jewish 
nationality,  80 

Misinterpretation  of  the  Bible,  among 
the  Jews  elevated  into  a  sacred 
principle,  12  n.  \  miainterpretation 
of  Scripture  among  the  gravest  cala- 
mities of  Christendom,  39 

**  Mixtures,"  the  Phariaalc  i-ule  of«  64 

Modem  Exegesis,  397-437 

Mocd  Qaton,  67  n. 

Monastery  of  St.  Victor,  ihe  chief  home 
of  mediaeval  mystieiam,  257 

Monasticism,  tht^  whole  theory  of,  257 

Monotheism,  Genesis  i.  1,  the  ba^is  iA 
all,  34 

Moravian  hrothcrhoofl,  influence  of, 
for  good  ill  the  17th  century,  3S9 

More^  Henry.  86  n. 

Morton,  Ht?nry,  352 

Mosaic  law,  devices  of  the  Scriliies  for 
evading  certain  provisions  of  the,  64 
and  It. 

MoRas,  Eabbinic  legend  re^^arding,  and 
the  crowns  attached  to  Hebrew  lett<?r8, 
75  and  n.  ;  Luther's  opinion  of,  335, 
336 

Mosheim,  his  estimate  of  Origen,  188 

Moxmt  Sinai,  20 

Mii^Ui^kx  uUelligenim,  iffnms,  ice.,  of 
Sonptiwe,  on  thi' views  of  the  School- 
men as  to  the,  294  et  §eq, 

MttUiflcx  senmui,  the  Rabbinic  fiction 
of,  73  H. 

Mysteries  of  numWra  in  the  Qabbala, 
96  71, 

Mystic  meanings  asserted  to  be  in  every 
letter  of  Scripture,  74-77  ;  Wateriand 
on,  353  n. 

Mysticism,  mediaeval,  254  H  scq.  ;  in- 
troduecti  into  the  monastery  of  St. 
Victor  by  William  of  Champeaux, 
259  ;  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  sys- 
tem of,  there  are  three  powers  of  the 
ftonl^  259  n. 

Myatics,  the  works  of  Dionysiua  the 
Areopagitc  favoitritea  with  the, 
254  ».  ;  mediaevnl  and  German,  254 
«i  seq,  ;  protest  of  the,  a^Tiiiint  con- 
founding Scripture  with  the  Word  of 
God,  874  n. 
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K  ATA  LIS  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  26ft  n. 

Natlmri,  vrnXer  of  one  of  lh«  lost 
sacred  books,  6 

Natban  tUu  Suer,  221 

NoAle,  Dr.  J.  M*,  on  an  undercmTCDt 
of  meauixig  in  Scripture,  296  n. 

Neander,  Ma  remark  on  a  prevalent 
error  which  appejus  in  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Riljje,  184  rt.  ;  on  the 
mystical  interiiTHtation  of  the  Bible, 
211  n,  ;  on  tiio  immortality  of  the 
GoapijI;^  395  ;  mllueoceof  his  peraonal 
character  and  work  on  the  exegesia 
and  unhelief  of  his  time,  414 

Neliemiah'H  legalistic  prayer,  58  n, 

Neoplatonic  schoola  of  Athens  and 
Edesaa,  263  and  7W. 

Neoplatonism  and  its  expounders^  253 
and  ns. 

Nero,  810,  311 

New  Testament,  difference  betwixt  the, 
and  the  01  d^  350  and  n,  ;  variations 
in  the  MSS.  of  the,  387 

New  Testament  writings,  on  the  dis- 
semination  of  thE^  166  n. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  on  the  principlca 
of  exegesis  of  the  School  of  jVntioch, 
211  ;  on  Chr3rsn8t^m,  221  «,  ;  on  me- 
diaeval exegesis,  253  n,  ;  remark 
of,  regarding  God  and  the  uoulj 
255 

Newton,  326,  426,  432 

Nepos,  15ifihop,  his  Refutation  of  the 
AUegoriHtfl,  209 

Nicholas  v.,  Pope,  314 

Nicolas  of  Lyra,  the  Jerome  of  the 
14th  century,  his  origin,  274  n.  ; 
revives  an  improved  syntem  of  exe- 
gesis*  274;  influence  of  bis  work, 
274-278  *,  specimens  of  his  iityle,  mid 
remarks  on  tbem,  276-278  ;  Luther's 
estimate  of,   277  n.  \   Pope  on,   278 

Nominalism,  its  nature,  and  influence 
on  srbolasticniin,  281,  282  ;  Hanr^au 
on  the  character  of,  281  it. 

Notarikon,  explanation  of  the  Rab- 
binical principle  of,  101,  446 

Notker  of  St,  Gall,  a  me^iaeTal  com* 
piler,  remark  of,  250 

Novalis  on  SpinoKa,  384  «, 

Nnmbers,  mysteriea  of,  in  the  Qabbala, 
96  R.  ;  F*hilo*s  fancier  about  mascn line 
and  feminine  nuuibers,  143  and  n.  ; 
Bam  abas  on,  168  and  n. 

Nuremberg  Bible,  the,  5  n^ 

Niimberg,  the  Diet  of,  31 1  n. 


0  BAD  I  An,  352  n, 

Occam  J  William  of,  ace  William  of 
Occam 

Old  MuHalUif^  extract  from  Scott's,  S52 

Old  Testament,  ditjijrence  betwixt  Uie^ 
and  the  New,  350  and  n. 

Olympiodorua,  his  opinion  of  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiiistes,  32 

Oral  Law,  Ezra  the  founiler  of  the,  Bl, 
62  ;  effects  of  the,  on  the  Jewa,  54- 
56  :  love  of  the,  savea  the  Jews  from 
national  obliteration,  54-56  and  ntf. ; 
good  and  evil  largely  mixed  in  the,  B6, 
67;  references  of  Joseph  us,  Philo,  and 
St,  Paul  to  the,  79  n. ;  the,  committed 
to  writing  by  Itabbi  Juda,  7d  ;  and 
is  called  the  Miskna^  80  ;  importance 
of  the,  SO  ;  derivation  of  the  name, 
80  ««  ;  what  it  consisted  of,  80  w. 

Origen,  the  greatest  master  of  the  Bcho 
of  Alexandria,  estimate  of  his  life^ 
teaching,  and  influence^  187-203  j 
Mosheim  8  opinion  of,  188  ;  Biaho 
Ligbtfool  s.  1S8,  189  ;  number  an 
nature  of  bis  works,  188  n.  ;  his  falst] 
views  and  infertncea,  1 89-194  ; 
allegoric  system,  196-200  ;  his  thr 
fold  sense,  196,  197  ;  his  arbitn 
fancies  and  errors,  198,  199  ;  immen 
influence  of,  201  ;  Fathers  who  ad- 
mired or  imitated  him,  201,  202 

Oxford  movement,  effects  of,  on  the 
English  Church,  425 

Oaanam,  his  opinion  on  Jerome,  22S  iw 


Paine,  17 

Palestinian  metbcM[l  of  exe^getts,  origin 
and  nature  of,  1 1 

Pamphilus,  the  martyr,  founds  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Caeaarea»  209  n. 

Pautaenua,  12 

Papacy,  testimonies  to  the  seryioei  rea- 
aere^i    by  the,    to   civiUsatton 
humanity,  308  ;   conniption  of  tha 
308-312;   Poihj  Adrian  TL  on     * 
corrupt  ion  of  tlie,  311  «. 

Papal    power^   the    scholastic 
favourable    to,   296 ;    statement    of 
Papal  claims,  309  and  ik 

Parallel  passages,  the  abuse  of,  469 

Paris,  the  Theological  Faculty  of,  $20 

Paschal   Latr'     vvi ;,.:  ^i   ,i;-,  „,p,  pg_ 
garding  tl 

Pfts<:ha8iiia     ! 
compiler,  notioe  oi^  250 
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Passive  obedience,  the  doctrine  of,  jtw- 
tilled  by  Scripttire,  40  aiid  n. 

Patriarchs  of  the  house  of  Hillel,  names 
aiid  number  of,  66  n. 

Patristic  Exegesis,  161,  242 

F'atriatic  reiy4on.s  for  adopting  allegory, 

Patristic  BYstem  of  exegesis,  period 
during  which  it  lasted,  12  ;  inffueuce 
of  Augustine  liuriog  the,  24  ;  aod 
use  ma<le  of  alitigory*  24  ;  nilea  of 
TichoniuB  as  applicable  to  the,  24- 
26  :  listof  chief  hermeneutic  manuals 
in  u*e  during  the,  23,  24  ?i. 
kUl,  St.,  166/1.,  171»  185  m.,  187  «., 
196  ».,  196,  282,  287,  290,  291, 
348,  363 

Paul  IV,.  Pope,  316  rt. 

Paalinus,  Jerome's  Ifltter  to,  226, 
227  ru-f.  ;  what  Du  Pin  said  of,  233  ^k 

Paul  lis,  180  If. 

Paulus  of  Burgos,  his  views  on  the 
literal  son?>t ,  278 

Pentateuch,  the,  to  be  ix>gartled  as  an 
allegory,  35  ;    ita   injuBctions  often 

iierverted,  39  ;  ig  disparaged  by  the 
{abbis  ill  ctouiyiariaon  with  the 
Mbihna,  fl2  ;  on  extnictiuff  Greek 
philosophy  from  the,  130  ;  wiiat  the, 
wan  to  the  Kabbis,  131 

-xtpX  Tdtrnr  ypa$nSf  ete^,  extract  from 
Clemens  Alexaii.,  24  ti. 

Persecution  for  ditferenee  of  opinion  in 
religion,  view  of  Calvin  and  the 
Puritan  divines  on,  350-352 

Perspicuity  of  Scripture,  Ltither'a  views 
on  the,  328 

Peter  of  Clugny,  301 

Peter,  St.,  185,  204,  206,  208  n.,  340, 
346  n, 

Pharisaism,  nature  of,  in  the  days  of  the 
Secontl  Temple,  11  ;  ita  mode  of 
dealing  witli  ihe  Writ  ten  Law,  11,  56 
ei  ^q,  ;  il  reigned  supreme  in  the 
days  of  onr  Lord,  59  ;  its  rule  of 
"  Mixtures,"  64 

Philip,  the  inq^uisitors  of,  10 

PMlip  of  Hease,  361 

PhOo,  12  ;  his  principles  of  inteiprota- 
tion,  22,  23  ;  reference  to  varioua 
truatiacj*  of,  22  n,,  23  ji,  ;  hia  treat- 
ment of  Genesis  i.  1,  37,  38  and 
ns.  ;  the  writings  of,  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  Alexandrian  axegeaiii,  111  ; 
the  method  of  allegory  in  exegeHis 
culminates  in  the  writings  of,  127  ; 
think>H  the  Gryek  philosophers  bor- 
rowed from  Moses,  129  n*  ;  nature  of 
an  Alexandrian  of  the  school  of,  133 ; 


alt  ronegades  from  Judaism  i^pudi- 
ated  by,  183  n, ;  the  Greek  method  of 
exegesb  brought  to  completion  by, 
136  ;  the  works  of,  the  epitome  and 
development  of  the  AJlegorists,  137  ; 
nature  and  extent  of  his  culture,  137, 
138  ;  freedom  of  his  pnictiLe  in  every- 
day life,  137  ;(,  ;  Ikt  of  worka  m 
which  all  that  is  pei'sonally  known 
of  him  may  ,he  found,  137  n, ;  his 
eclecticiam,  138  ;  his  literalism,  139  ; 
his  rationaliaing,  139  ;  results  in  a 
complete  perversion  of  Scripture, 
139,  140 ;  his  favourit-e  mode  of  tid- 
dress  to  his  reader,  139  j  believes 
himself  to  be  inspin?d»  139,  HO  and 
n.  ;  nature  of  his  theology,  142  and 
ns.  ;  account  of  his  allegories,  142- 
146  ;  his  fanciea  about  masculine 
and  feminine  numbers,  143;  his 
variable  symbols  and  exegetic  fri- 
volity, 146,  147  ;  his  views  on 
inspiration,  147,  148  and  7t.  ;  hi"?  ex- 
traordinary notion  regarding  Scrip- 
ture, 149  ft. ;  his  rules  of  exegesis, 
149*152 ;  his  exegetic  principles 
dilfur  from  those  of  the  Talmud  in 
ftve  respects,  150  n,;  result  of  his 
syaterri,  152  t;^'  itrq.  ;  unreliable 
liatnre  of  his  etymologies,  162  n.  ; 
hia  Messianic  hopes,  154  n.  ;  his 
futile  eclecticism,  165 ;  fables  re- 
garding, 156  n.  ;  allusions  to,  in  the 
works  of  the  Fathen*,  156  n.  ;  sum- 
mary and  estimate  of  his  system, 
154-157  ;  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
there  is  a  Divine  progress  oliservable 
thronghout,  157 ;  his  use  oi  the 
Septuftgint,  452  ;  his  phrases  for  the 
literal  and  allegoric  aense^s,  455  j 
Messianic  hopes  and,  457  ;  the 
Messiah  does  not  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings, 457  ;  a  deplorable  spiciincn  of 
hia  exegesis,  457 

Philology,  of  the  Schoolmen,  specimens 
of  the,  286  M.  ;  Erasmus's  knowledge 
of,  321  7f. 

Phylacteries  and  fringes,  dispute  as  to 
the  law  regarding,  87,  88  and  its. 

Picus  of  Mirandola,  his  int^rpretAtion  of 
Genesis  i.  1,  36  ;  his  Platonism  and 
Kabbalism,  279 

Pierius.  12,  202 

Pietism,  definition  of,  381  ii.  j  its  in- 
fluence  on  German  life,  382  ;  Doruor 
on  the  opiKUients  of,  382  n. 

Pietists,  inrfuenco  of  the,  in  reviving  a 
heaJthy  system  of  exegesis  in  tha 
17th  century,  380 
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**Pilp\iJ/'  explanation    of   th©   term, 

92  )^. 
Tins  IL,  Pope,  309»  313  7t. 
Pins  y,,  Pope,  31  tJ  n, 
PIftto,    bauisbes  the    poets    from    liis 

ideal   republic,    1S5  ;   effects   of  the 

revival  of  the  study  of,  on  scholasti- 

CXKBI,  282j  Lorenzo  de  Medici  on,  282; 

mediaeval  students  of,  282  ;  reference 

to,  343  n, 
Platonic  studies,  the  revival  of,  in  the 

15th  century  kads  to  the  downfall  of 

schola,stiL'iHiU|,  2S2 
Plotinns,  inflnence  of  the   9vy^  fdfov 

irpbj  p^yof  on  mysticism^  265  and  tl.  ; 

references  to,  282,  300  «. 
Plutarch,  343  n. 
Poets,  protest  of  the  greatest,  against 

the  misapplication  of  Scriptnre,  41 
Polybiu!?t  343  w. 
Poly  carp,  171 
Pojve,  quotation  from,  254  n.  ;  on  the 

quibblhig  language  of  the  Schoolmen, 

293  It. 
PojHJs,    claims     of     the,     to    depose 

sovereigns,    39    ;*.  ;     the     atrocious 

deeds  of  the,  jn^stitied  by  Scripture, 

40,    41   and  ?/.  ;  the   power  «f  tlie, 

upheld  by  perversions  of  Scriptiirej 

296  et  9eq,  ;  corruption  of  the,  309 
PoPEB — 

Adrian  VL,  311  n.,  319  n, 

Alexander  VL.  309,  312 

Clement  V,,  316  «. 

Clement  VIL,  309 

Clement  y III.,  316  n. 

Eugcnius  III.,  262,  465 

Gregory  IX.,  264  n. 

Gregory  XUL,  254  ». 

Honoriiis  III.,  263,  254?*, 

Inno.M  nt  VII L,  309 

Julius  11.,  309 

Juliu.s  11 L,  316  71, 

LeoX..  308  n.,  309,  822 

Leo  XIIL.  269  ». 

Nieholflfl  v.,  314 

Paul  IV.,  316  n. 

Pius  IL  (Aeneas  Sylvius),  309,  318  71. 

Pius  Y..  316  7L 

Sixtus  IV.,  106,  309 

Urban  V,,  264  «, 
Pori.sniatic  method  of  theology,  361 
Porphyry,  17 

Poat'Refonnation  Epocli,  357-394 
Post-Reformation  exegesis  or  interpreta- 
tion, 16 
Potipbar's  wife,  21 
Practice,  discrepancy  between  nominal 

theory  and  actaal!,  230  ft. 


Predestination,  the  Posft-Kcformation 
view  regarding,  366 

Presbyters  and  Bishops,  Jerome  cm  Uie 
origintil  identity  of,  230  »». 

Princes,  assassinations  of,  justified  by 
Scripture  example,  39 

Private  judgment,  the  right  of,  Lntber'a 
view  of,  329  ;  Gerson  prote^sts  againat 
the  right  of,  330  n.  ;  opposition  of 
tlie  other  Refomiers  to,  331 

Prophecy,  Theotlore  of  Mopsmmtia's 
views  on,  217,  218 

Prophets,  their  protect  agunst  tli 
spirit  of  legalism,  49  ;  and  tlietrl 
contempt  for  the  vokc  of  ritmdj 
bondage,  49  ;  te^icliings  of  the, ! 
wlmittod  theoretically,  50  ;  difler^ncA  1 
betwut^n  the  spirit  of  the,  and  of  the  ( 
RttbbiB,  51 

'*Prosbol,  the,'^  derivation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  term,  64  and  n. 

Psendo-Aristeas,  see  Aristeas 

Ptolemy,  34,  172  n. 

Ptolemv  Energetes,  128 

Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  115  n.,  128  Jt. 

Q  ABBA  LA,    the,   origin  and  nature 
the,  95,  96  ;  division  of  the,  96  it,  ;  1 
system  of  arbitrary  mysticism,  100  ;  ^ 
at  the  tlose  of  the  15th  century  many  1 
Christians  were  eager  to  study  the^ 
106  IK 

Qeren  Happuk,  remarks  on  the  uAme«  • 
126,  213  n. 

Qiddushin,  21  tu,  51  n. 

Qimcbis,    the    family    of    the,    their | 
services  to  Hebrew  pljilology,  464 

Quintilian,  343  n. 

K 

RABA^^s  Maubits,  and  Hia  compiled 
oommentary  on  the  Epistles,  accoimt 
of,  250,  25 1  and  m,  ;  finda  Roman- 
ism in  Moses  and  the  pBaLma,  207 

Rabbi  Ahrahara  Ibn  Ezra*  one  of 
greatest  of  mediaeval  comme&tatai\l 
462 

Rabbi  Abubu  on  the  Halakha,  90 

Rabbi  Anau  Ben  David  Abim,  \h% 
founder  of  the  Karaites,  449 

Rabbi  ben  Levi  on  the  Haggatla,  90 
and  n. 

Rabbi  Clianeenah  bar  Pappa  on 

tnre,  the  illishna,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Haggada,  9 On, 

Rabbi  Ct^a,  90 
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ElMsar,  19  n.,  20 
Gnnuaiel  IL,  70,  79,  445 

Sabbi  Gamaliel  V.,  443 

Eabbi  Isaac  beii  riuclias  on  the  liilg^ 

Rabbi  Ishmael,  4,  lOn.,  22 

Rabbi     Jacob,    hia    inttirpretation    tif 

Genesis  u  1,  33 
Rabbi  JocbauaQ,  21  tu 
Rabbi  Johanan  Ben  Zakkai,  and  the 

BubjfHtta  ho  proposed  for  diacmsiou, 

444 
Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon,  the  greatest  medi- 

ai^Tal  exegete,  461 
Rabbi  Samuel  ben  Meier,  a  mediaeiral 

commentator,  462 
Rabbi  Simon  Iwn  Lakiah,  20  «, 
Rabbi  Simon's   remarks  on   the    exe- 

j^e-sis  of  Melanchthou,  361 7u 
Ralbbinft  Abina,  12  and  it.  ;  closea  the 

Talmud,  82 
Rabbinii^  bodiea,  number  and  duration 

of,  5*2,  53  and  n. 
Rabbinic  eiejijesis,  origin  aod  nature  of, 

11  ;  jwriod   during  which   it  lasted, 

12  ;  services  readertKl  to  Scripture  by 
the^  15  ;  nature  and  principle.^  of, 
fully  explain etl,  47  ei  Mq,  ;  i*zra  the 
owginator  of  it,  62  ;  names  and  dura- 
tion of  thtf  various  aobools  of,  62,  53, 
and  tK  ;  nature  and  effoct  of  Ezra'^s 
system  of,  56-63  ;  the  leading  build- 
ers of  the  system,  65-Bl ;  summary 
of  the  result  of  centuries  of,  83  eit 
seq.  ;  the  Halakha,  the  Haggada, 
and  the  Qabbala  the  main  sources 
of,  84  ;  the  Targums^  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Midrashim  contain  the 
chief  contribntions  of,  84  ;  ex- 
j>lauatioo  of  tb^  part  played  by 
Gematria  iu,  97-100  ;  two  branches 
of  it — ^ Architectonic  and  FiguratiTre, 
100  ;  by  Notarikon,  101  ;  by  Temoo- 
r&h,  102  ;  by  another  method,  104  ; 
summary  of"  the  results  of,  for  2,000 
years,  105-107  ;  further  instances  of, 
445  ti  »eq. 

Rabbinic    fiction   of  uiuUipkx  sewruSf 

the,  73  and  n. 
Rabbinic   schools,    number,  duimtioQ, 

and  influence  of,  62,  53  and  n. 
Eabbinism,   built  on  superstition  and 
exclusiveneas,    60  ;    nature   of,    61  j 
the  bed^'e  about  the  Law  tha  main 
^^  function  of,  62 

^^K      Rabbis,  the,  on  the  importance  of  the 
^^P  Law,  11  n.  ;  on  the  interpretation  of 

P  Gfloeaia  x.  2,  34|  35  ;  on  the  teachings 

I  of  the  Prophets,  50  ;  number  of  pre* 


cepta  proclaimed  by  the^  60  ;  injuri- 
ous «neets  of  the  teachings  of  the, 
56-58  ;  thtdr  estimate  and  treatment 
of  the  common  people,  59  n*  ;  exact- 
ing natui*e  of  the  yoke  of  the,  60  ; 
otl'ects  of  tbe  "  ordination  *^  of  the, 
61  ;  the  voiee  of  the,  reckoned  as 
the  voice  of  God,  62  ;  imix>rtance  of 
thi3  teaching  of  the,  63  ;  accoimt  of 
the  live  chief,  who  followed  Ezra  as 
the  creators  and  expounders  of  the 
Oral  Law,  65  ;  HilM,  65*67  ;  Sham- 
mai,  67,  68  ;  Johanan  Ben  2akJcai, 
68-70;  Eabbi  Aqiba,  71-79;  Rabbi 
Juda,  79 ;  list  of  those  who  remon- 
strated with  Rabbi  Aqiba,  71,  72  ; 
Aqiba  and  tlie,  assert  that  tbere  is  a 
mystic  meaning  in  every  letter  of 
Scripture,  74-77  ;  their  explanation 
of  the  two  yods,  75,  76  and  n*  ; 
Eabbis  that  suuceoded  Aqil>a,  78  ; 
names  and  labours  of  mediaeval,  82, 
83  ;  opinions  of  the,  regarding  the 
Halakha,  86  ;  disputes  of  the,  iu  the 
Jewish  schools,  86  ;  trifiing  nature  of 
the  subjects  of  these  disputes,  86  antl 
TW.  J  on  the  Halakha  and  the  Hag- 
^^a,  90  ;  the  WTitinss  of  the,  abound 
m  symbolical  KabbaliJim,  97  ;  notice 
of  some  mediaeval,  274-276  and  n». ; 
aelf-gloriliaition  of  the,  441 ;  notices 
of  some  mediaeval,  449,  461 
Rachel,    disjmted    etymology    of   the 


of    Rabbi    Aqiba, 
love    for    her,    72 


Hermen, 


name,  23  n. 

Rachel,  the  wife 
account  of  his 
and  n. 

Ram  bach's       laMUiUionea 
Sacra4i^  notice  of,  371  *u 

Pwashi,  his  interjiretation  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
35  ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  importancv 
of  tlie  law  about  fringes,  50,  61  »,  ; 
his  remark  on  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Law,  62  /i,  ;  refer- 
eni  e  to,  83  ;  becomes  the  master  of 
Nicolas  of  Lyra,  275  and  «.  ;  his 
merits  as  an  exegete,  462 

Rathmaim  of  Liib^ek  on  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
372 

Rationalism,  controversy  between  Ber- 
nard and  Abelard  on,  263 

Raymond  Lnlli,  itelp  to  precipitate 
the  fall  of  Si;hoIastici,sm,  280 

"Read  not  so,  but  so,"  a  celebrated 
Rahbiuic  formula,  104  and  n. 

Reason,  Alexander's  book  to  prove  that 
animals  are  endowed   with,  188  w.  ; 
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Erigenaon  the  power  of,  253 ;  Liith0r*8 
opinion  of,  33  S  n. 

Becapituktion,  Tichomus'a  rule  aa  to, 
25 

Refonnatioii  era,  pt^riod  during  which 
the  exegesis  of  the,  lasted,  12  ;  and 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  post-,  1 2  j  re- 
vived the  stadiea  which  pTomoted  a 
iotind  interpretation,  ItS ;  effecta  ot 
the,  on  exegf^sisj  16 

Refomiation,  the,  30?,  308  find  n.,  811- 
818 

Beformera,  th«,  307-354 

Eeimarus,  influence  of,  on  disbelief^ 
400 

RuniiiHsaDce,  the,  308«.,,  313 

Reniiissance  and  the  liiifuiTnationt 
Beard  on  the,  3l>6  n. 

Re  nun,  his  e^stimnt*  of  Justin  Murtyr, 
174  It*  ;  and  of  the  system  of  Thomas 
Aquina:),  271  w.  ;  on  the  trivi  till  ties 
of  iho  Schoolmen,  294  «. ;  on  4.lispiite,«i 
regarding  errors, 363  ;  on  the  methods 
of  thii  10th  century  in  exegesis, 
404  n. ;  Vi^  dc  Jt^usdovB  little  hami, 
419 

Rene,  Duchess  of  Ferrmra,  350 

Rencldin,  endeavoiira  to  prove  tho 
Trinity  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  eliupter  o!  Genesis,  35  ;  hia  aeT- 
vkea  lit  bringing?  about  the  Re  forma- 
tion,  314  ;  he  did  for  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  what  Erasmoa 
did  for  the  New,  314  ;  incurs  the 
enmity  of  the  Church,  315,  316 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  on  coDt-ompla- 
tion,  258 

Ritual  bomiage,  contempt  of  the  pro- 
pbtts  for  the  Jewish  yoke  of,  49 

Roherthon,  F.  W.,  hin  observation  on 
Luther's  inle  of  finding  Christ  every- 
where m  Scripture,  334  n, 

Rome,  comiption  of  Papal,  307-311 

Rapert  of  Dentz,  hia  remark  on  St. 
Augustine,  261  k. 


S. 


Sacked  books,  whence  their  authority 
i»  derived,  and  the  ehangea  they 
undergo  in  th«  cours**  of  ages,  1  ; 
the  liiblfj  stands  alone  among,  2 

Sadoletus,  284 

St.  Aiiibrese,  eatiraate  of,  and  of  hia 
method  of  exegeai.%  206  ;  his  opinion 
of  Orig»?n,  215  », 

St,  Bartholomew,  the  masaaore  of,  ex- 
ulte^l  in,  40 


St,  Bernard,  his  eighty -six  sentu 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  32  n, 

St.  John,  First  Epistle  of»  erroneou 
conception  for  i)eventt*en  centuries  < 
the  diitfign  of,  31 

St.  John  baeran,  312 

St.  Pauh  his  epithet  on  Scripture  titith^ 
7  ;  a  Haggadist,  89  n.  ;  opinion  of^ 
some  of  the  Fatheta  on  the  super*] 
n^iturali^m   of,   212  w.  ;  Jerome   on  J 
231  and  n. 

Saint  Pirtro  Damiano,  309 

Salome,  184  «. 

Sanbodrin,  18  n.,  20  n,  32  w.,  34  «.J 
51   71.  t  62-66  and   m.;  reference 
the,    to    a    mode    of   violating 
Mosaic  Law,  64  ;  reference  ta,  254  ii«  j 

Salamance,  316  n. 

Satus&n'ft  Hair,  extract  from  a  book  mt 
called,  299 

Savonarola  as  a  commentator^  379 
and  «, 

Schleiermacher  on  Spinoza,  384  n^  ; 
begins  a  neweonstruetive  movomeni 
in  exegetios,  40t*  ;  nature  and  inflti- 
ence  of  his  work,  409-411 

Schcilaatic  enof^h  of  exegesis,  character- 
mtica  of  tne,  26 

Schohv^tie  ExejDfesis,  245-303 

Scholasticism  divided  in  t      *  '<'ha, 

253  n,  ;      Caplinal     1  'ier*»| 

definition  of,  265  n.  ;  ;........_,  ^  i  the 

origin  of,  466  \  opinions  on  by  vaiiooa 
anthora.  470 

Schoolmen,    fntibty  of  their  mode  of 
exegf^sis,    10  ;   various  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian   \ievv«  among   the,  11 
period  during  which   their   mode  of  j 
exegesis  kitted,   12;  its  nature  and  j 
infloRnce,  26;  their  allegorical  method  I 
of  intei-pi-eting  the  Bo(»k  of  Eccle- 1 
siastea,  32  ana  ji.  •  estimate  of  tbo  | 
character  of,    800-303  ;  distinguish' 
ing  titles  of  the,  465.     For  the  whole 
syBteni  of  the,  see  under  ScHOLAfiTie 
Exegesis 

Science,  paralysed  by  the  niiainterpt*- 
tationof  Scriptnre,  41  andn.;  att«cka 
on  by  the  Reformers,  358  n.  :  the  dis- 
coveries of,  and  the  Church,  426-429 

Sen  he,  a  title  of  more  honour  than  , 
priest,  62  ». 

Scribes,  the,  their  influence  and  teach- 1 
ing,  66  t/  seq. 

Scribes,  the  vvritinga  of  the  prophets  I 
the  direct  antithesis  to  the  view»] 
and  methods  of  the,  49  ;  the  anawerl 
of  rhxist  aa  to  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  the  law,  appreciated 
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by  some  of  the^  60 ;  influenw  and 
teftduDA  of  the,  56  ct  uq.  \  declared 
to  be  tne  guccessors  of  Modea,  60  ; 
the  professed  oliject  of  the,  to  exalt 
and  glorify  the  Iaw,  61  ;  eulogy  of 
the  ill  the  Turgam,  60  n,  ;  te&chiiij,; 
of  the.  deemed  superior  to  that  of 
Scripture,  62,  63 ;  tbey  suhstitute 
fiction  for  Scripture  history,  fl3  ; 
Aud  set  ftdide  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  1a ws  they  professed  to  deify, 
64  ;  their  device  for  evadiog  the 
Mosaic  pro  vision  of  the  Sabbatic 
year,  uud  of  th«  law  of  the  remiasion 
of  debt,  64  iK 

StmiPTUEB,  threefold  and  fourfold  seu»e 
of,  26  n.  \  the  Vulgate,  the  Septun- 
gint,  and  the  varioufi  Protestant  ver- 
sions teein  with  errors,  27  n.  ;  **  Word 
of  God  "  not  applicable  indiscrimin- 
ately to  all  the  hooka  of,  28  ;  when 
C30  applJed  LH  the  deathblow  to  all 
honest  interpretation  of  the,  28  ; 
testimon  V  of  a  Scotch  divine  in  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretatiou  of,  28  n.  ; 
proof  texts  of,  in  common  use,  mis- 
taken accommodations,  29 ;  eflfects 
of  the  allcjfforical  nietbod  as  applied 
to  TariouM  hookB  of,  31,  32 ;  on  the 
importance  of  the  true  sense  of,  being 
made  known,  3S  ci  aeq.  ;  the  dreadful 
results  of  the  misinteqiretation  of, 
88-45  ;  the  greatest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to,  is  to  (ree  it  from  false 
dogma,  42,  43  ;  testimony  of  various 
diirineB  as  to  the  Rpiritunl  value  of 
the  teaching  of,  42,  43  ;  teaclimgiof 
the  prophets  as  to  the  spirit  of  the, 
49  et  MM,  ;  diridon  of  the  books  of, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra,  5&  ;  the  Mishna 
and  the  Gemara  valued  by  the  Rabbis 
above  the,  62,  63  ;  the  Scribes  sub- 
stitute fictions  for  the  teachings  of, 
63  ;  Aqiba  asserUi  that  there  is  a 
mystical  meaning  in  every  letter  of 
Scripture,  74-77 ;  miatranslations 
and  perveniiona  of,  in  the  Septmigint, 
119  ei  iteq.  ;  AristobiUus  oAserts 
Scripture  ia  not  to  he  literally  under- 
stood, 130  ;  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the,  has  met  with  an  intiiiitude 
of  Tarying  and  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, 134  ;  Pmlo*8  eclecriciim, 
I  literalism,   and  rationalising  reHults 

I  in  a  complete  perversion  of,  140-142  ; 

^^     Philo's  views  on  the  inspiration  of. 
I^^L    146,   147  ;    extraordinary   notion   of 


71.  ;  what  Scripture  claims  for  itself, 
161-163  ;  Barnabaa'a  views  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the,  167  ff  a^q,  ;  views  of 
Theophiltts  of  Autiocb  as  to  the, 
171  ;  of  Justin  Martyr,  172-174  j 
of  Irenaeus,  174-177  ;  of  TertulMan, 
177  dMq,;  of  Cyprian,  180-182  ;  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  184-187  ;  of 
Ori^n,  187-203  ;  his  views  on  the 
trivialities  and  immoralities  of,  191, 
192  ;  Hippolytns*s  system  of  explain- 
ing, 201  ».  ;  Metbodius's,  201  ; 
Hilary's,  203 ;  St.  Ambrose's,  205  ; 
Dionysios  of  Alexandria's,  206 ; 
Julius  Afric'iiuiis's,  207  ;  on  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of,  210,  211  ; 
views  of  the  founder  and  leading 
tefti^her^  of  the  school  of  Aiitiooh  as 
to  the  interpretation  of,  21Q  etaeq,  ; 
8t.  Augustine's  mode  of  interpreting, 
236  €t  9eq.;  the  Venerable  Bedels, 
248  ;  St.  Bernard  and  the  mediaeval 
mystics  on,  255  d  srq.  ;  an  old  Poije's 
remark  on  the,  258  n.  ;  views  of 
Ahelard  and  Peter  Lombard  on  the, 
259-263  ;  of  Albertus  and  of  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  267-272  ;  of  Bonaventura, 
272  ;  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  274-278  j 
views  of  Siboolmen  generally  on  the, 
278-300  ;  services  of  Lorenzo  Valhi, 
of  Jaeoues  Le  Fevre,  of  Reuchlin, 
and  of  Erasmus,  to  the,  312-322  ; 
above  all,  of  Lnther,  323  tt  acq.  :  list 
of  those  who  maintained  the  singU 
sense  of,  in  the  16th  century, 
328  n,  ;  views  of  Melanchthon  and 
Zwingli,  341  ;  of  Calvin,  342  et  seq,  ; 
of  some  of  the  divines  of  the  post- 
Reformation  period,  367  r(  seq.  :  of 
Rathmnnn  ^f  Liibeck,  372";  of  the 
Dutrh  divines,  379  ;  of  Signer.  380 ; 
of  Ualixtus,  382  ;  of  Spinoza.  383 ; 
of  Bohme,  384  ;  of  Koch,  385  ;  of 
Cappellus,  386  ;  of  Wetstein,  891  ;  of 
Bengel,  392;  of  Ixisning,  399;  of 
lieimarus,  400  ;  of  Sender,  402  ; 
of  Herder,  405  ;  of  Kant,  407  :  of 
Schleiermacher,  409  ;  of  Hegel,  412  ; 
of  Strauss,  413  ;  of  Baur,  414  ;  of 
Neander,  414 ;  of  divines  of  the 
KngliKb  Cboreh,  420  et  seq,  ;  freedom 
of  modern  criticism  of,  429  et  steq. 
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"Scripture,  Analogy  of,"  a  nominally 
so-called,  26 

"Scripture,  prspicuity  of,"  the  so- 
called,  26,  27  71. 

Seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, 
Kabhinical  view  of,  88  n, 

Semlur,  marks  an  epoch  in  German 
ex«*getic  study,  402 ;  nature  and 
influence  of  his  work,  403 

Septuagint,  references  to  the,  8  ti.,  6 
n.  ;  theological  bias  in  the  trans- 
lators of,  5  ;  its  origin,  and  influence 
on   the  Jews  and  on  Christianity, 


116 ;  list  of  authors  and  works 
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of  it  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  117 ;  defects  of  trans- 
lations, 117  ;  dislike  of  the  Jews  for 
the,  118  ;  opposition  of  the  Rabbis 
to  the,  118,  119  ;  their  methods  of 
interpretation  for  giving  theii  own 
sense  to  the,  118,  119  ;  faults  of  the, 
119  and  ns.  ;  traces  of  Jewish  legen- 
dary lore  found  in  the,  120  and  ns.  ; 
instances  of  mistranslations  and 
perversions,  120  et  scq.  ;  on  traces  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy  in  the,  121 
n.  ;  the  translators  of  the,  afraid  of 
the  word  "ass,"  121  and  ti.  ;  im- 
mense effect  produced  by  the  trans- 
lation, 122  ;  St.  Augustine's  venera- 
tion for  the,  125  ;  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  relies  almost  exclusively 
on  the,  125  ;  it  shows  no  tendency 
to  the  method  of  allegory,  126  ;  the 
object  of  Aristeas*s  letter  the  glori- 
fication of  the,  128  ;  the  only  Bible 
used  by  the  Fathera  was  the,  165  ; 
Jerome's  opinion  of  the,  224  ;  Augus- 
tine believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
the,  235  n.  ;  Philo's  use  of,  452  ; 
account  of  the,  453,  455 

Septuagint  of  the  Greek  Church  teems 
with  errors,  27  n. 

Servetus,  235  ;  on  the  burning  of,  851 
and  n.  ;  tlie  Abbe  Glaire's  remark 
on,  360  71.  ;  references  to,  851  and 
».,  360  71. 

Severianus,  115 «.,  219  7i. 

Shabbath,  extract  from,  on  Elzekiel, 
49  n.  ;  declares  the  most  important 
law  the  one  atwut  fringes,  50 

Shammai,  Rabbi,  tike  rivid  of  Hillel, 
account  of,  67 

Shekhinah,  Aqiba  rebuked  for  ap- 
pearing to  render  the,  profane,  72 
and  n. 

Shemaiah,  writer  of  one  cf  the  lost 
sac^red  books,  6 

Sic  ct  Non  of  Abelard,  account  of  the, 
468 

Sigismund,  the  Emperor,  310 

Simeon  ben  Shetach,  19  n. 

Simon  the  Just,  the  last  member  of  the 
'Great  Synagogue,  57  n.  ;  the  three 
things  he  asserts  the  world  stands 
on,  61 

Siphra,  18  t?.,  62  n. 

Sirmiuni,  212 

Sixtus  Seiiensis,  on  the  five  methodi 
of  the  Schoolmen,  291  n. 
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Skvery  and  tLis  Bilile,  BiEhop  Hopkins 
of  Vennont  on,  436  /i, 
ciety  of  Jesua,  807 
cnteft,  285  n, 
omereet,  tht'  Protector^  351 
ISolomon  Levita,  sfe  Fnultis  of  Burgos 

Song  of  Solomon,  vftriouis  hvp«»tbf8e3 
regarding  the,  82 ;  list  and  \iL^w.s  of 
various  expoisi tot's  of,  32  «.;  u  favaiu"* 
ite  field  for  mjatieal  interpretation 
with  th«  Tanaini,  and  otht^rs,  75  ; 
influence  of  on  mediaeval  myBticiKin 
and  exegois,  266,  257  and  tja* 

Soilx>nne,  Casaulxin's  remark  on  the 
disputes  of  the,  291  n. 
ijtecuUtivo  thonght,  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  divine  dogmas  with 
the  diMOVoriea  of,  133,  134  and  m,  ; 
tn  meet  this,  interprctera  driven  to 
find  ni3'8tical  meanings  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, tht3  Yodas,  and  the  Koran, 
133,  134 

Spoiler*  rhilip  James,  indnpnee  of  \\\s 
works  in  reviving  a  healthy  systejii 
of  exegesia  in  the  17th  century,  380  ; 
hn  revives  the  gift  of  preaching,  381  ; 
his  followers,  and  their  work,  381 

Spinom,  17  ;  nature  and  inflntnce  of 
his  philosophy,  883 ;  his  vi«\va  on 
interpretation,  884  n.  ;  eatinmte  of 
him  Dy  various  writers,  384  and  it.  \ 
effects  of  his  labours,  307 

Staidey,  Dean,  on  Aristobulos,  131  ;  his 
work  for  the  Church,  423 

Stephens,  Robert,  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  New  TesUnient  among  the  pre- 
Reformation  clergy.  321 

Stercorianista,  the  ilisimte  with  those 
who  were  called,  2&3 

Stoics,  views  of  the,  126,  U^6,  136  ; 
best  fipceimeus  of  the  method  of  the, 
to  be  found  in  the  Ifihmric  Jflrtjo- 
ri^*jt,  136;  references  to,  H2,  144  ii, 

Strauss'a  Life  of  Jrs^is^  \U  infl^jcnceou 
the  spread  of  unbelief,  413,  417  ; 
Lacordaire  ou,  415 

Symliols,  or  Symbololatiy,  the  age  of, 
859,  360 

Synagogue,  the  Great,  foil n Jed  by  Ezra, 
57  and  n,  ;  its  last  niend>er,  Ti?  it. 

Synjs,  Ephrnem,  of  the  School  nf 
Edessa,  illustration  of  the  allegorical 
style  of,  209 


TaClTtTs,  17,  121  %.,  lee  n, 
Talmud,  of  little  value  us  an  authority 
in  exegesis,  lOand  7t. ,  the  edilice  of 


the,  rest«  on  tlio  rules  of  Hillel,  13, 
22  ;  its  interpretation  of  the  flrst 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
34  ;  nature  of  the  narratives  with 
which  it  abounds,  57  ;  extract  from 
regarding  a  prayer  of  Ezra's^  57 ; 
assertion  of  the,  regaixling  the  three 
crowns,  61  ;  on  Hill  el's  fiction  of 
**the  Proslwi/'  64;  and  on  the 
cleanness  of  ereeping  thiligi«  64  ; 
alKiunds  in  referenOM  to  Aqilni, 
72  M.  ;  the  Jemsalona  Talmud,  81 
and  ii,  J  the  Babylonian,  82  and  n.  ; 
the,  Is  finally  closed  by  RHhIiina 
Ahina,  82  ;  it  is  more  usenl  by  the 
Jews  than  the  Bible,  82  ;  main  con- 
tents of  the,  82  ;  di  He  rent  editions 
of  the,  82  «.  ;  the  Mi^hna  and  th« 
Gemara  make  uji  the,  91  ;  various 
terms  applied  to  the,  91  ;  account  of 
the  Baby  Ion  iun,  91  ;  influence  of,  and 
nature  of  its  content!*,  Ul  et  9tq.  \ 
four  schools  of  Talmudists,  92  n.  \ 
the  language  of  the,  92  «.  ;  trans- 
lations of  the,  92  n.  ;  varied  aud 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the,  91  ti  my.  ;  estimates  of,  by 
VA lions  authors,  93  w.  ;  injury  d'  nc 
by  the,  to  the  lining  Onitdes  of  (Jod, 
94  ;  flowers  *^f  the,  artificial  ones,  106  ; 
irilluence  of  tiroek  literature  on  the, 
114  and  n.  ;  the  cxegetic  prin'inles 
of  Thilo  diflcr  in  five  resiHcts  from 
those  of  the,  IfiiJ  u.  ;  peisecotioii  of 
the,  by  Euij^erors  nod  I'opps,  315, 
tUrt  »,  ;  Era  sill  us  on  the,  ;il5  n, 

TalTDudic  cryptographs,  451 

Tatiinidihim,  the  seven  rules  of  Hillel 
the  i'ouiidation  of,  22 

Tannites,  the  greatest  of  the,  71 ;  ety- 
mology of  toe  word,  71  n,  ;  meaniug 
of  "non^ht^in  the  system  of  tile, 
74  :  end  of  the,  80 

Targum,  the,  and  the  Scribes,  60  n,  ; 
derivation  of  the  word,  and  list  of 
the  chief  Targums,  442 

Tarphon,  Rabbi,  his  remark  to  Aqiba, 
71 

Taiilcr  on  mysticism,  26B  luid  it. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  on  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
aiip4*ftling  to  StTipture  to  justify 
tnrir  fvil  deeds,  41  n, 

Taylor,  Jereinv,  on  tlie  hearing  and 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scrijitures,  43  j 
on  allegorising,  853  n.  ;  on  Chris* 
tiaiiity  as  a  i>ractical  religion,  395 

TcTiHKtnib,  ex[daiialiDn  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal I  priiiciph*  of,  102  ;  various  appli- 
ca.liona  of,  1G3 
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TbDiple,  at  the  deBtraetlon  of  tlio, 
prophecy  is  given  to  the  wise,  51  n,  ; 
antique  inatniments  in  the^  109 

TerLallian,  t-stiniate  of,  and  of  hia 
writings,  177-180;  Proffciwor  Mau- 
rice's opiDion  of,  179  n.,  180  n. 

Teatameiit^  the  word  a  mi^trauslation 
and  a  mistake ,  ^^  \  various  n'nder- 
lugs  of,  30  n.  ;  dilfert'iiee  betwixt  the 
Old  ajid  the  Now,  350  andn. 

Theodore  of  Mopftuefttia,  his  partiality 
for  the  Septuagint,  125;  the  ablest 
Topreaentalivij;  of  the  School  of  Anti- 
Gtm,  218  ;  the  merits  and  defects  of 
hh  style  of  exegeda,  213,  214  ;  his 
faults,  214  ;  instances  of  hia  errone- 
oiifl  renderings  of  Scri]>tnre,  21  y,  2H 
and  ns.  ;  original  nature  of  his  exo- 
gegia,  215  ;  hti  makes  n  bold  stand 
against  Origonlsing:  allegory,  216  ; 
dilFereuee  l>etween  the  system  of  tli© 
Syrian  school  and  that  of  Ongen, 
216  ;  his  indefM^ridoint  mode  of  deid- 
ing  with  Scripture,  216  ;  his  opinion 
of  certain  so-called  Mesitirmic  Psalms, 
21 H  ;  hU  vi«ws  on  inBpiratioiit  217  ; 
and  on  pro[>hL'cy,  2)7,  218;  list  of 
hia  prt'dceea-sors  and  succcsjioii*, 
21&W,  ;  anthoritirs  on  his  writings, 
219  n.  ;  bis  inthn^nce  in  the  Weaterii 
Church  destroyed  by  the  charge  of 
Nestorianism,  21  &  ;  Im  chkf  influ- 
ence confined  to  the  Church  of  the 
Nefttoriaus,  2'iO 

Theodoret,  of  the  School  of  Antioch, 
peipeinatejj  the  viewH  nf  Tlicodnrc  of 
MopeticAtia,  219 ;  inlUiencG  of  his 
allegorical  method  confined  to  the 
Church  of  the  Nestorians,  240 

Theologians,  Hacon  on  EngliJih,  353  it.  ; 
the  leading  English,  doring  the  po&t- 
Hefonnation  period,  37«J 

Theolog>\  state  of,  in  the  12th  century, 
310  ;  John  of  8alii>liury's  and  Rnger 
Bacon  8  opinion  of,  310  ;  Camera- 
rius'B  idew  of,  310  n, ;  three  things 
which  Luther  said  taught,  34S  w,  ; 
the  age  of  huge  books  of,  361  ;  and 
of  dogmatism  in.  3W2 

Theo^diiluRof  Anliot:h,  and  his  writings, 
estimate  nf,  171  and  it, 

Tht'ory,  diaerepaucy  Wtween  Dominal, 
and  actual  practice,  230  n, 

Thierry,  W,de  St.»  on  Stc  el  Xon,  2<J1  n, 

Tholuck  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  269  n.  ; 
on  the  ^iew  of  the  nmient  Chur<jh  an 
to  thelanguagy  of  Scripture,  2&4  n.  ; 
influence  of  his  work  on  thu  exegesis 
of  hh  tune,  410 


Thri^efold  fwsnse  of  Scripture  lliHl 
the  Schoolmen  on  the,  294  if  JffJ 

Tiberias,  disputes  of  the  E&bbis  in  the 

school  of,  85,  86 
Tiberius,  273 

Til>erins  Alexander,  Procunitor.  138 
Tiehonius,  the  seven   nilea  of,  an   to 

Scriptural  inteipretation,  24-26  ;  ap- 
pro val  of,  by  Augustine,  C«ssiodory  " 

and    Isidore  of  Seville,  26  uid  a,] 

ruferencfl  to,  276,  279  A* 
Titus,  70 
Tohit,  226 

Tcttt'ftA  Sunhedrin,  18  «. 
Tostatus^  his  work  as  a  coiiiiDeiitfttor|_ 

279 
Toulouse,  Connt  of,  adrioe  of  Inno 

III.  as  to  dealing  with,  40 
Tmdirion,  Oral,  Ezra  the   founder 

54-56  ;  good  and  evil  largely  mixe 

in  the,  66,  57 
Tranalators,  theological  bias  and  errtoci 

of,  5  and  n. 
Trent,  Council  of,  807;  and  exeg««t 

360;    the   Reformed   and    Lutbermii 

Churches  reject  the  three  principle* 

of,  370  n. 
Trinity,  Reiichlin  endeavours  to  prov« 

the,'  from  Gcncbis  i.  1,  35 
TuuMtalh  his  enmity  to  TyndaleV  tiMts- 

hit  ion  of  the  Scriptures,  17 
Turretin*  his  protest  against  the  power 

of  "an  inner  light"  in  interpreuug 

Scrinture,  379  a.  * 
Tyiidiile  on  the  allegoricai  mtlhod  of 


ex^'ge^ii*,  29S,  ^00 
Tyn%   incident   in  the 
Alexander,  S 


siege   of,    by 


Ueberweg   on   allegorical  Interpreti 

tiou,  Ids  a. 
Uuiveraak,   controversy  l»etwfleii 

Sf'lm  and  Honcidin  on,  253 
Uuiverwities,  Dutch,  and  divines,  lh« 

iuflucnce  on  llui  exegesis  of  the  l<r 

and  17th  centuries,  379  and  a. 
Urban  V.,  Pope,  264  n. 


Valla,  Loren/o,  influence  of 
hi  bom's  in  contTihuting  to  the 
fnrmation,  312 ;  remarks  on 
works,  313  and  jw. 
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Tan  Heasden  on  Plato,  282 

Vayyikra  Rabba,  31  ik,  63  n,,  86  n. 

Yedas,  expositors  early  needed  to  ex- 
plain the,  47 ;  the  Brahmins  driven 
to  find  a  mystical  meaning  for  the, 
133 

Yentara  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  269  n. 

Vespasian,  68  7k 

Viret,  844  n. 

Virgil,  247  n.,  296  n. 

Virginity,  Jerome  on,  227,  228,  257 

Voltoire)  17,  897,  400 

Vulgate,  theological  bias  in  the  transla- 
tors of  the,  5  ;  reference  to  the,  7  n. ; 
quotations  from,  24  and  n.,  teems 
with  errors,  27  n.  ;  Jerome's  transla- 
tion of  the,  223,  229 

W. 

Walafbid  Strabo,  and  his  OlafM 
Ordinariaf  account  of,  251,  252  and 
n9. 

Wartburg,  legend  of  Luther  at  the,  5 

Waterland  on  mystic  meanings,  353  n. 

Weill  on  the  new  exegesis,  60  n. 

Werenfels,  famous  epigram  of,  in 
reference  to  interpretation,  80 

Wesley,  justifies  his  belief  in  witch- 
craft by  the  Bible,  40  n. 

Wessel,  tfohn,  279  ;  identity  of  thought 
between  Luther  and,  312 

Westcott,  Canon,  his  comment  on 
John  y.  36-40,  10  n,  ;  his  remark  on 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria's  criticism 
on  the  Revelation,  207  n, ;  on  Chrys- 
ostom,  220  71. 

Wetstein,  John  James,  influence  of,  on 
the  theology  and  exegesis  of  the 
17th  century,  391  ;  value  of  his 
works,  and  his  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, 891 

Whitakcr,  on  the  three  spiritual  senses 
of  Scripture,  300 

Whittier,  471. 

Wiclif,  heresy  to  possess  the  Bible  of, 
16 ;  on  meoiaeval  exegesis,  278,  279 
n. 

Wife,  Hillel  and  Aqiba  on  divorcing  a, 
77  71 


William  of  Conches  reckons  the  Vener- 
able Bede  among  the  Fathers,  249  ti. 

William  of  Occam,  the  champion  of 
Nominalism,  281  ;  his  work  and  its 
results,  281,  282  ;  his  character,  301 

Wills,  Jews  ignorant  of,  till  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  30  ti. 

Winer,  his  Hellenistic  grammar,  419 

Wistiom,  the  Book  of,  effect  of  Greek 
influence  on  the  writer  of,  120  ;  de- 
rives his  leading  ideas  from  Plato 
and  the  Stoics,  126 

Wise,  the,  greater  than  the  prophets, 
51 71.  ;  they  are  called  priests,  52  n. 

Witchcraft,  Scripture  citt-d  as  the 
authority  for  the  believers  in,  40 
and  71. 

Witches,  the  burning  of,  justified  by  a 
text  in  Leviticus.  40  nnd  n. 

Wogue,  references  to  his  Uiatoire  de  la 
Bible,  10,  Uw. 

Wolfenbiittel  fragment,  effects  of  the 
publication  of  the,  on  theology,  400 

Word  of  God,  Luther's  view  of  what 
constituted  the,  339  ;  not  in  Scripture 
alone,  340 

Words  and  letters.  Rabbinical  belief 
in  certain  mystical  or  supernatural 
powers  in,  97  et  seq.  ;  and  in  new 
m(*aning8  on  altering  them  by  trans- 
position, 104 

Wordsworth,  Bishop,  on  tlie  importance 
of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  being 
made  known,  88 

World,  the,  stands  on  three  things,  61 


YERrsHALMi,  nature  of  the,  82  n. 
Yods,  the  two.  Rabbinical  explanation 
of,  75,  76  and  ti. 


ZiNZENDORF,  Count,  influence  of,  and 
of  his  Moravian  brotherhoods  on  the 
practical  Christianity  of  the  17th 
contury,  389,  390 

Zwingli,  his  works  and  their  influenca 
on  the  Reformation,  341 


THE  END 
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